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Liberal  Speakers  before  the  Opening  of  Parliament — Lord  Lawrence  on  the 
North- Western  Frontier  of  Lidia — Parliament  Opened,  Jan.  17 — The  Queen's 
Speech — Debates  on  the  Address — Speeches  outside — Supplementary  Estimate 
— Proposal  of  Mediation — Motion  on  Indian  Famines — English  Fleet  ordered 
to  the  Dardanelles — Resignation  of  Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon — Resignation 
of  the  former  withdrawn — Demand  for  a  Vote  of  Six  Millions — Russian  Out- 
line of  Basis  of  Peace — Debate  on  the  Vote — Mr.  Forster's  Amendment— The 
Armistice— Thursday,  Feb.  7 — War  Panic — Excitement  in  the  House— With- 
drawal of  the  Amendment — Vote  of  the  Six  Millions— Naval  and  Military 
Preparations— Debate  on  Household  Suffrage — Army  Estimates — Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  signed — Speeches  in  the  Lords — Disagreement  with  Russia  about 
the  Congress — Text  of  the  Treaty —Navy  Estimates — Refusal  of  Russia  of  tlie 
English  Demand— Calling  out  of  the  Reserves — Resignation  of  Lord  Derby 
— Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  Situation. 

During  the  unusually  short  time  which  this  year  preceded  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  summoned  to  set  the  mind  of  the  country 
at  rest  on  the  rumours  of  war  abroad,  and  of  dissensions  in  the 
Cabinet  at  home,  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  neutrality  and 
peace  was  expressed  everywhere.  The  Liberal  leaders  were  unani- 
mous enough  on  this  point,  though  they  had  not  many  signs  to 
give  of  the  missing  "  Liberal  programme  "  which  seemed  wanting 
to  consolidate  the  party.  Sir  Henry  James,  at  Taunton,  illustrated 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  by  describing  how  a  farmer  was 
defended,  for  shooting  a  boy  who  stole  his  cherries,  on  the  plea 
that  he  only  meant  to  fire  in  the  air  and  frighten  him,  and  the 
judge  thus  summed  up : — "  The  prisoner  shot  at  nothing  and  missed 
it."  That  was  what  the  country  feared  with  respect  to  the  action 
of  the  Government — that  her  policy  towards  Eussia  might  be 
some  day  correctly  described  as  shooting  at  nothing  and  missing 
it.  But,  though  Sir  Henry  James  would  not  allow  Eussia  to 
take  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or,  apparently,  to  occupy  Con- 
*•  B 
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stantinople  permanently,  he  saw  no  cause  at  present  for  war.  If 
fiussia  demanded  the  destruction  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Quadri- 
lateral, he  would  remit  that  question  to  the  consideration  of  the 
European  Powers.  If  she  asked  the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles, 
under  proper  regulations,  he  would  accord  it ;  but  he  suggested 
that  many  Russian  statesmen  would  think  fiussia  had  more  to 
lose  than  to  gain  by  opening  the  Straits  to  the  ships-of-war  of  all 
nations. 

Mr.  Forster,  at  Bradford,  advocated  a  policy  even  more  precise 
and  vigorous  than  Sir  Henry  James.  He  held  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  fiussia's  taking  Constantinople  ;  but  if  any  such  danger 
there  was,  it  was  even  more  the  business  of  Germany  and  Austria 
than  of  England  to  prevent  it.  Prince  Bismarck  had  said  that  no 
Pomeranian  ploughman  ought  to  risk  his  life  in  this  quarrel — 
probably  because  he  knew  that  Constantinople  was  in  no  danger ; 
but  whether  that  were  so  or  not,  certainly  no  Bradford  artisan 
or  Dorsetshire  labourer  should  risk  his  life  for  this  cause,  if  the 
Pomeranian  ploughmen  were  held  excused  from  all  responsibility 
for  it.  In  other  words,  though  Europe  might  properly  unite  to 
forbid  a  Russian  occupation  of  Constantinople,  it  was  no  duty  of 
England's,  acting  alone.  Again,  as  to  the  Dardanelles,  it  was  no 
duty  of  ours  to  shut  them  up  on  our  own  behalf  only.  How  could 
we  reasonably  say,  **  Our  ships  shall  always  have  a  right  of  passage 
through  the  artificial  strait  of  Suez,  but  Russian  ships  shall'  never 
have  any  similar  right  of  passage  through  the  natural  strait  of  the 
Bosphorus  "  ?  "If  we  take  that  ground,"  said  Mr.  Forster,  "  we 
should  have  no  support  from  any  Power  in  Europe."  He  would  go 
to  war,  he  said,  even  in  a  time  of  commercial  distress,  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  England  ;  but  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the 
duty  of  England  to  defeat  fiussia  in  order  that  we  might  make 
ourselves  responsible  once  more  for  Turkish  tyranny.  There  were 
no  eflTorts  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  which  he  would  not 
make  to  preserve  his  country  "  from  this  calamity  and  crime." 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Oxford,  was  neither  quite  so  strong 
nor  quite  so  much  in  earnest  as  Mr.  Forster,  and  his  position  on 
both  the  Dardanelles  question  and  the  Constantinople  question  was 
a  little  ambiguous,  except  that  on  neither  did  he  expect  Russia  to 
ask  what  was  commonly  expected  ;  but  his  speech  was  very  able, 
and  in  parts  of  it  he  was  very  eloquent.  He  quoted  Lord  Derby's 
repeated  warning  that  Great  Britain  would  not  interfere  to  save 
Turkey  from  her  fate ;  then  showed  how  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, Sir  Henry  Eliot,  had  argued  that,  though  we  should 
never  interfere  simply  for  such  an  end  as  that,  we  might  properly 
shield  Turkey  on  grounds  of  self-interest,  even  though  the  alliance 
of  a  half-barbarous  Power  involved  the  occasional  massacre  of 
10,000  or  even  20,000  persons ;  and  he  recalled  to  his  audience 
how  warmly  Great  Britain  had  repudiated  and  execrated  that 
doctrine,  the  moment  it  was  advanced.  He  then  proceeded  : — "  If 
we  are  to  go  to  war  for  Turkey  as  the  ally  of  Turkey,  I  suppose 
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the  officers  of  the  Queen  are  to  be  the  brothers-in-arms  of  Chef  ket 
Pasha,  and  perhaps  the  Ministers  might  advise  the  Sovereign  to 
confer  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  or  the  Star  of  India  on  the 
man  against  whom  she  had  demanded  condign  ptmishment  in 
vain.  What  a  grand  historical  picture  might  be  made  of  the 
belle  aUiance,  in -whiGh  the  English  General  should  embrace  the 
hero  of  Batak,  on  the  plains  of  Tatar-Bazardjik !  It  might  be 
hung  up  in  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  despatch  of  September  20, 
1876,  inscribed  on  its  frame  in  letters  of  gold,  as  a  monument  to 
the  honour  of  our  arms  and  the  success  of  our  diplomacy." 

On  one  other  point,  before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  letter 
was  written  to  the  Times,  to  which,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
events  were  to  give  significance.  In  a  long  paper  Lord  Lawrence 
— the  John  Lawrence  of  the  Mutiny — protested  against  a  recent 
change  of  policy  upon  the  North- West  Frontier  of  India.  He 
disapproved  the  occupation  of  Quettah,  twenty-five  miles  beyond 
the  Bolan  Pass,  on  the  ground  that  the  place  was  useless,  unless 
we  intended  a  forward  movement  to  Candahar  and  Herat,  which 
he  strongly  deprecated.  It  would  bitterly  irritate  all  Afghans,  be 
excessively  expensive,  and  alienate  the  minds  of  all  the  native 
troops  employed.  No  revenue,  he  said,  is  to  be  obtained  from 
Afghanistan,  the  occupation  of  the  country  would  require  30,000 
troops,  and  after  all  it  is  more  than  doubtful,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  best  military  experts,  whether  such  an  outpost  would  be  more 
defensible  in  the  case  of  an  attack  from  Russia  than  our  present 
frontier.  There  would  always  be  a  risk  that  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
hills  would  fall  on  our  communications. 

On  Thursday,  January  17,  Her  Majesty's  Ninth  Parliament  was 
opened  by  Royal  Commission,  and  without  any  State  ceremonial. 
The  following  was  the  Message,  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

"  I  have  thought  fit  to  assemble  you  before  the  usual  period  of 
your  meeting,  in,  order  that  you  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  eflForts  I  have  made  to  terminate  the  war  now  devastating 
Eastern  Europe  and  Armenia,  and  that  I  might  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  my  Parliament  in 'the  present  state  of  public 
affairs. 

"  You  are  aware  that,  after  having  unsuccessfully  striven  to 
avert  that  war,  I  declared  my  intention  to  observe  neutrality  in  a 
contest  which  I  lamented,  but  had  failed  to  prevent,  so  long  as  the 
interests  of  my  Empire,  as  defined  by  my  Government,  were  not 
threatened. 

^'  I  expressed,  at  the  same  time,  my  earnest  desire  to  avail  my- 
self of  any  opportunity  which  might  present  itself  for  promoting 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  belli- 
gerent Powers. 

-     "  The  successes  obtained  by  the  Russian  arms,  both  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  convinced  the  Porte  tliat  it  should  endeavour  to  bring  to 
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a  close  hostilities  which  were  causing  immense  sufferings  to  its 
subjects.  The  G-ovemment  of  the  Sultan  accordingly  addressed 
to  the  neutral  Powers — ^parties  to  the  treaties  relating  to  the 
Turkish  Empire — an  appeal  for  their  good  oflBces. 

"  It  did  not,  however,  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  Powers 
thus  addressed  that  they  could  usefully  comply  with  the  request , 
and  they  communicated  this  opinion  to  the  Porte. 

"  The  Porte  then  determined  on  making  a  separate  appeal  to 
my  Government,  and  I  at  once  agreed  to  make  an  enquiry  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  whether  His  Imperial  Majesty  would  entertain 
overtures  for  peace. 

"  The  Emperor  expressed  in  reply  his  earnest  desire  for  peace, 
and  stated  at  the  same  time  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  which 
should  be  pursued  for  its  attainment. 

"  Upon  this  subject  communications  have  taken  place  between 
the  Governments  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  through  my  good  oflSces, 
and  I  earnestly  trust  that  they  may  lead  to  a  pacific  solution  of 
the  points  at  issue,  and  to  a  termination  of  the  war.  No  efforts  on 
my  part  will  be  wanting  to  promote  that  result. 

"Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  war  has  proceeded,  neither  of  the 
belligerents  has  infringed  the  conditions  on  which  my  neutrality  is 
founded,  and  I  willingly  believe  that  both  parties  are  desirous  to 
respect  them,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their  power.  So  long  as  these 
conditions  are  not  in&inged^  my  attitude  will  continue  the  same. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that,  should  hostilities  be  un- 
fortunately prolonged,  some  unexpected  occurrence  may  render  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  adopt  measures  of  precaution.  Such  mea- 
sures could  not  be  effectually  taken  without  adequate  preparation, 
and  I  trust  to  the  liberality  of  my  Parliament  to  supply  the 
means  which  may  be  required  for  that  purpose. 

"  Papers  on  these  affairs  will  be  forthwith  laid  before  you. 

"  My  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly. 

"  I  am  thankful  that  the  terrible  famine  which  has  ravaged 
Southern  India  is  nearly  at  an  end.  Strenuous  and  successful 
exertions  have  been  made  by  my  Local  Governments  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  population,  and  in  that  duty  they  have  been 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  libeitil  aid  of  my  people  at  home  and 
in  my  Colonies.  I  have  directed  that  an  enquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  measures  most  proper  to  diminish  the  danger  of  such 
calamities  for  the  future. 

"  The  condition  of  native  affairs  in  South  Africa  has  of  late 
caused  me  some  anxiety,  and  has  demanded  the  watchful  attention 
of  my  Government.  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  reinforce  my 
troops  in  that  part  of  my  Empire.  I  trust  that  a  pesiceable  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  all  differences  may  be  shortly  obtained. 

"  Oentlemen  of  the  Hoivae  of  Commons^ 

"  I  have  directed  the  Estimates  of  the  year  to  be  prepared  and 
presented  to  you  without  delay 
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"  My  Lwda  and  OenUemen, 

"  A  Bill  will  be  laid  before  you  upon  the  subject  of  County 
Government,  and  your  attention  will  be  again  called  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Factory  Law,  and  to  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  of 
Magistrates. 

"  You  will  be  asked  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session  to  take 
into  your  consideration  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  Cattle  Disease  in 
the  country. 

"The  questions  of  Scottish  Boads  and  Bridges,  and  of  En- 
dowed Schools  and  Hospitals  in  Scotland,  will  also  be  brought 
before  you.      •* 

"  Your  attention  will  be  invited  to  the  subject  of  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  Grand  Jury  Law  in  that  country. 

"  Among  other  measures  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law,  a  Bill 
will  be  laid  before  you  to  simplify  and  express  in  one  Act  the 
whole  Law  and  Procedure  relating  to  Indictable  OflFences. 

"  I  commend  these  subjects  to  your  most  careful  consideration, 
and  pray  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  attend  and  guide 
your  deliberations." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address  was  moved  by  Lord  Wham- 
cliffe,  and  seconded  by  the  Earl  oif  Loudoun;  after  which  Lord 
Granville  said  that  he  was  aware  that  the  mind  of  Parliament  was 
absorbed  by  one  subject,  and  desired  to  hear  the  statement  about 
to  be  made  by  Her  Majesty's  ISIinisters.  He  referred  to  the 
Andrassy  Note  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  and  stated  that 
during  the  course  of  last  year  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
that  this  country  might  be  dragged  into  war.  The  important 
point  in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  the  demand  made  for  taking  pre- 
cautions in  expectation  of  a  possible  eventuality,  and  this  demand 
would  excite  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  the  country,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  peace.  As  for  the  protection  of 
British  interests,  he  concurred  in  the  expression  of  Lord  Derby, 
that  the  highest  interest  of  England  was  peace,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  he  contended  that  that  interest  was  not  a  monopoly  of 
England,  but  was  one  in  which  every  other  country  had  a  share. 
It  was  because  of  the  great  change  in  the  diplomatic  state  of 
affairs  that  Parliament  was  summoned  together  at  an  unusual 
period,  and,  he  asked,  if  it  was  necessary  to  summon  Parliament, 
why  was  it  not  called  together  within  a  week  or  ten  days  ? 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said : 
The  noble  lord  who  has  just  addressed  you,  as  a  leader  of  the 
Constitutional  party,  certainly  has  not  ventured  to  find  fault  with 
the  Government  because  they  advised  the  Sovereign  to  call  Par- 
liament together,  and  that  is  the  least  that  could  be  expected  from 
one  occupying  the  position  of  the  noble  earl;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  noble  lord  has  used  every  means  his  skilful  rhetoric  could 
dictate  to  impress  upon  your  lordships  that  the  assembling  of  Par- 
liament was  imnecessary,  and  might  have  been  very  prejudicial. 
I  think  your  lordships  will  agree,  if  you  take  a  calm  view  of  the 
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circumstances  which  were  existing  and  had  occurred  before  the 
Grovemment  determined  so  to  advise  the  Sovereign,  the  summon- 
ing of  Parliament  was  not  an  unreasonable  act,  but  one,  indeed, 
which  the  circumstances  justified.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  theatre  of  war  at  the  time  when  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call  your  lord- 
ships' attention  particularly  to  that  point.  Your  lordships  will 
recollect  that  when  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Her  Majesty,  in 
her  gracious  speech,  while  regretting  the  existence  of  that  war, 
promised  her  Parliament  that  no  efforts  which  Her  Majesty  could 
use  would  be  wanting  on  her  part,  if  opportunity  offered,  of  using 
her  influence  for  terminating  that  war.  The  Government  left 
Parliament  with  that  engagement.  The  circumstances  that  then 
existed  were  most  unpromising  for  any  attempt  by  negotiation  or 
amicable  interference  to  terminate  the  contest.  But  as  time  ad- 
vanced— at  a  later  period  in  the  autimin,  particularly  after  the 
fall  of  Plevna — a  very  great  change  occurred  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  war.  Favourable  circumstances  also  had  occm-red  in  Asia 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  That  equality  which  for  a  time  seemed  to 
exist  between  the  rival  combatants  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  Government,  watching  these  affairs  with  an 
interest  which  the  House,  I  am  sure,  will  give  them  due  credit 
for,  that  circumstances  were  ripening  to  that  degree  that  there 
was  a  probability,  as  time  advanced,  of  terminating  by  the  friendly 
influence  of  the  Powers  that  terrible  contest.  The  noble  lord  has 
referred  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  felt  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament  together,  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  three  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  It  was  on  December  12  that  the  rumours  had  reached  us 
from  the  Porte,  which  took  the  form  that  the  signataries  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  might  assist  the  Porte  in  arriving  at  peace.  I 
understood  the  noble  lord  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  could  have  been  influenced  by  the  diplo- 
matic movements  at  Constantinople  ;  but,  if  he  recollects,  he  will 
find  that  on  December  12  the  first  effort  was  made  with  that 
object,  and  Parliament  was  summoned  for  business  on  the  22nd. 
Therefore,  it  must  appear  to  your  lordships  that  it  was  mainly  on 
the  great  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  diplomatic  position 
of  affairs  that  we  were  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Parliament  should  be  called  together. 

An  interruption  from  Lord  Granville  gave  fire  to  the  Minister's 
speech.  He  disclaimed  Mr.  Gladstone's  love  of  "  writing  letters 
and  making  speeches"  as  one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  life.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  of  "British  interests"  meaning  peace,  because 
the  sense  of  national  interest  was  obvious  and  technical — a  material 
interest,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cardinal  virtues.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  defend  England  against  the  charge  of  "  isolation." 
"  It  appears,"  he  said,  "  that  the  rejection  of  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum was  the  commencement  and  the  operative  cause  of  our 
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isolation.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  never  wishing  to  have  to 
mention  the  Berlin  Memorandum  again,  I  vrilll  say  that  that 
Memorandum  was  a  document  which  ceased  to  exist  because 
England  refused  to  sanction  it.  That  does  not  look  like  isolation 
or  want  of  influence.  Well,  then,  if  there  be  any  act  which  can 
prove  national  concert,  if  there  be  any  arrangement  in  the  world 
which  can  demonstrate  national  concert  clearly  and  completely, 
surely  it  is  the  Conference.  And  what  happens  ?  Why,  the  very 
Power  which  you  say  has  become  isolated  in  consequence  of  ite 
refusing  to  sanction  the  Berlin  Memorandum,  is  the  Power  that 
not  only  joins  a  Conference  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  proposes  that 
Conference.  Is  that  a  want  of  influence  ?  Is  that  isolation  ?  WeU, 
if  you  really  take  a  general  view  of  what  has  occurred  in  all  these 
transactions,  the  only  Power  that  has  done  anything — and  it  has 
done  much — ^has  been  England:  England,  which  you  say  is  so 
isolated;  England,  whose  conduct  defeated  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum ;  England,  whose  suggestion  called  into  existence  the  Con- 
ference. I  should  like  to  fciow  whose  influence  it  was  that  ob- 
tained the'  armistice  for  Servia  ?  It  was  insulated  England.  It 
was  this  country  in  a  state  of  isolation  which  effected  that  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  effected.  And  let  me  also  ask  you  which 
is  the  Power  which  at  this  moment  has  secured  the  commencement 
of  a  hope  for  peace  to  Europe?  Why,  mighty  Germany  and 
anxious  Austria,  and  France  husbanding  her  resources,  and  the 
other  Great  Powers  have  all  declined,  when  the  Porte  appealed  to 
them,  to  interfere  in  a  task  then  beset  with  difficulties,  and  which 
might  be  considered,  judging  from  their  language,  as  hopeless. 
Yet  isolated  England  did  interfere,  and  the  moment  she  inter- 
fered we  had  the  commencement  of  these  negotiations.  No  doubt 
the  negotiations  were  most  difficult — probably  more  difficult  nego- 
tiations never  were  commenced ;  but  they  are  real  negotiations, 
which  I  have  expressed  my  more  than  hope  may  lead,  after,  no 
doubt,  surmounting  many  obstacles,  to  a  suspension  of  this  terrible 
conflict.  But  whether  they  are  successful  or  not,  what  is  the 
Power  that  has  originated  them?  What  Power  had  fenned  the 
flame  even  when  it  was  expiriug,  and  at  this  moment  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  affairs  which  engages  the  thoughts  of  all  the 
European  Cabinets  ?  Why,  it  was  the  Power  which  you  say  is  iso- 
lated. The  fact  is  there  are  two  Powers  which  have  withdrawn 
from  the  European  concert.  Those  Powers  are  Bussia  and  Turkey. 
Turkey  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  European  concert. 
Turkey,  by  her  rash  and  reckless  conduct,  repudiated  her  position 
and  lost  it.  Then  Bussia,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  bound  in 
every  way  by  the  most  solemn  treaties  to  take  no  action  without 
first  conferring  with  the  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  came 
forward,  and  she  also  quitted  the  European  concert.  England 
never  quitted  the  European  concert.  It  is  not  England  that  is 
isolated.  No,  my  lords,  that  is  not  our  position;  and  in  the 
attack  which  the  noble  lord  has  made  he  has  represented  and 
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re-echoed  the  attacks  which  have  be^n  made  elsewhere,  partly,  no 
doubt,  from  ignorance,  partly,  no  doubt,  &om  thoughtlessness,  but 
in  a  great  degree  by  means  of  mechanical  agitation.  The  Premier 
proceeded  to  vindicate  the  position  of  England  as  the  guardian  of 
public  liberty  and  national  independence,  and  was  answered  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  argued  it  to  be  the  truest  interest  of  England 
to  put  an  end  to  that  great  calamity,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
called  Ottoman  rule ;  and  maintained  that  it  is  no  interest  of  this 
country,  but  the  reverse,  to  keep  in  charge  of  Constantinople,  and 
established  on  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  a  Power  which, 
after  defeat  and  reduction  by  Eussia,  would  be  the  mere  vassal  of 
Sussia.  He  passed  to  the  Suez  Canal.  That  question  was  treated 
slightly  by  his  noble  friend  who  moved  the  Address,  because  he 
said  the  Canal  was  in  no  danger.  He  did  not  mean  to  dwell  upon 
it,  but  he  wished  to  say  that  no  one  was  more  heartily  with  the 
G-overnment  than  he  was  in  declaring  broadly  that  England  never 
will  permit,  at  any  cost,  that  any  Power  in  Europe  shall  interfere 
with  her  direct  access  to  India.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
language  of  those  who  talk  with  bated  breath  about  conquests  in 
India.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  our  conquests  in  India.  We  do 
not  require  that  any  excuse  should  be  made  for  the  men  who  made 
those  conquests.  We  are  proud  of  the  men  who  conquered  India 
for  us,  and  we  are  proud  of  the  great  military  and  civil  services 
by  which  that  empire  has  been  so  successfully  governed.  There 
was  no  sacrifice  which  this  country  would  not  make  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  dominion  in  India,  because  it  concerned  their  pride 
and  their  honour,  and  also,  he  thought  he  might  say,  because  of 
the  conviction  which  they  might  justly  entertain — which  he  held 
in  the  strongest  way — that  the  conquest  of  an  inferior  by  a  superior 
race  was  not  an  evil. 

• 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  closed  the  debate  in  a  brief  and  very 
pacific  speech,  in  which  he  testified  with  extreme  warmth  to  the 
almost  "  tormenting  desire  for  peace"  evinced  by  the  Czar,  and 
assured  the  Lords  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  ask  for  a  secret  Session, 
he  could  satisfy  them  that  we  were  not  isolated  in  our  diplomacy, 
or  forced  to  act  alone.  He  maintained,  however,  that  the  war 
itself  is  a  far  greater  evil  than  any  of  the  chronic  and  cruel  op- 
pressions which  caused  the  war.  And  he  challenged  Parliament 
either  to  give  its  implicit  confidence  to  the  Government,  and  so 
enable  it  to  act  with  force  in  these  great  issues,  or  to  replace  it 
with  one  in  which  it  could  place  implicit  confidence. 

In  the  Commons,  after  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  had  moved  and 
Mr.  Tennant  seconded  the  Address,  the  debate  was  confined  to 
Lord  Hartington,  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
rest  of  the  evening  being  taken  up  by  the  Irish  members  who 
wanted  Home-rule.  Lord  Hartington,  while  disclaiming  any  regret 
that  Parliament  had  been  called  together,  expressed  his  difficulty 
in  comprehending  what  had  occurred  since  the  prorogation  to 
create  a  new  situation.    He  thought  the  paragraph  about  pre- 
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cautions  cruel  to  the  Turks,  whom  it  would  encourage  in  resistance, 
and  deprecated  war  at  the  present  moment,  or  the  grant  of  means 
to  prepare  for  war,  in  the  strongest  terms.  Mr.  Gkdstone,  whose 
speech  was  a  short  one,  entirely  coincided  with  Lord  Hartington 
on  this  point,  and  following  Sir  Stafford  Northcotc  as  he  did,  he 
endeavoured  to  nail  him  to  his  declaration  that  the  Government 
were  not  asking  for  money  now.  Both  speakers  considered  the  real 
discussion  postponed,  but  both  intimated  that  as  yet  there  was  no 
ground  for  alai*m  in  the  proceedings  of  Sussia. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  spoke  between  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  aflBrmed  and  reaflBrmed  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  peaceful.  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
because  it  would  be  possible  for  Government,  with  its  support,  to 
facilitate  the  close  of  the  war,  and  its  counsel  might  be  indispen- 
sable when  we  knew,  as  we  did  not  yet  know,  the  Eussian  conditions 
of  peace.  No  peace  which  affected  arrangements  to  whicli  the 
European  Governments  were  parties  could  be  made  without  their 
consent.  It  was  "  needful  therefore  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
watchfulness  and  reserve."  Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
intend,  however,  to  ask  for  immediate  supplies,  but  he  must  ^'  re- 
mind the  House  that  it  may  well  become  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  take  the  measures  of 
precaution  that  may  become  necessary."  Sir  Stafford  did  not 
defend  the  Tory  Press,  which  might,  he  admitted,  occasionally 
misrepresent  the  Government,  but  declared  that  those  who  per- 
petually accused  the  Government  of  a  set  determination  to  drag 
the  country  into  war  did  ten  times  as  much  mischief.  Tliey  en- 
couraged the  Turks  to  believe  that  there  was  a  strong  war  party  in 
Great  Britain. 

Outside  the  House,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  Birming- 
ham, attacked  Lord  Beaconsfield's  foreign  policy  as  made  to  invent 
dangerous  situations,  which  must  some  day  lead  to  a  Bussian  war, 
and  wondered  how  Poland  was  to  be  assisted,  whatever  Bussia's 
crimes  in  Poland,  by  keeping  Bulgaria  in  servitude.  Greece  he 
desired  to  see  enlarged  by  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete.  In  a 
fuller  speech,  delivered  at  Chelsea,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  declared  that 
Turkey  would  have  yielded  had  Europe  been  in  earnest ;  drew  a 
parallel  between  1828-9  and  1877-8;  pleaded  strongly  for  the 
policy  of  strengthening  and  extending  Greece;  and  protested 
against  the  creation  of  fresh  tributary  States,  sure  to  become  the 
centres  of  new  European  quarrels,  whenever  they  should  quarrel, 
as  all  tributaries  must  quarrel,  with  the  Porte. 

The  newspapers  held  their  various  views  upon  the  opening 
debate  in  Parliament : — 

The  Daily  Telegraph  held  that  no  Prime  Minister  of  England 
ever  spoke  in  the  presence  of  national  perils  with  a  more  becoming 
dignity  and  resolution  than  did  Lord  Beaconsfield.  His  speech  rose 
to  the  true  heightof  the  situation  in  being  inspired  by  nothing  except 
the  welfare  of  this  realm,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  influence  in  the 
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world.  The  explanations  of  policy  and  intentions  given  are  in- 
complete, precisely  because  the  negotiations  now  proceeding  are 
unfinished.  Prince  GortschakoflF  has  managed  to  keep  the  Russian 
terms  unknown  down  to  and  beyond  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
The  consequence  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  are  compelled 
to  keep  unknown  that  portion  of  their  counsels  and  purposes  which 
depends  upon  the  demands  of  Russia ;  but  much  is  already  gained 
by  having  the  Legislature  at  hand  and  in  session. 

The  Daily  News  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  in  what  his 
admirers  would  probably  call  his  finest  vein.  He  was  grandilo- 
quent; he  was  historical  after  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  history; 
he  was  heroic,  he  was  prophetic ;  but  he  did  not  condescend  to  any 
particular  explanations  of  any  policy  the  G-overnment  may  have  in 
view.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  imagine  anything  less  satisfactory 
than  the  debate  would  have  been,  so  far  as  Muiisterial  explana- 
tions were  concerned,  if  the  public  had  not  some  clearer  and 
more  practical  utterances  to  instruct  it.  The  House  of  Lords 
were  left  in  ignorance  of  everything  they  must  have  specially 
desired  to  know. 

The  air,  however,  was  for  a  time  cleared  by  the  Ministerial 
statements  in  both  Houses  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  but  more 
especially  by  the  declaration  of  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  in  the 
Lower  Chamber,  which  counteracted  the  disquieting  effect  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Message  speaking  of  an  ^^imexpected 
occurrence."  But  the  prospect  in  the  East  became  gloomy  again 
when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  within  a  few  days,  announced 
that  he  proposed  to  move  a  supplementary  estimate  for  military 
and  naval  supplies.  The  reason  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Russia  towards  the  Turkish  capital,  driving  crowds 
of  refugees  into  Constantinople.  The  coimtry  became  alarmed, 
and  Consols  fell  heavily.  Lord  Beaconsfield  repudiated  in  the 
Upper  House  the  making  of  any  promise  not  to  ask  for  a  vote 
until  the  Russian  terms  were  known,  though  that  agreement  had 
been  generally  understood ;  and  in  the  Lower,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote, not  denying  the  understanding,  declared  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  made  a  change  of  policy  necessary.  "  More  than  a 
week  has  elapsed,"  he  said,  "  and  not  only  have  no  terms  of  peace 
been  received  from  the  Russian  Government,  but  it  appears  that 
a  considerable  force  of  Russian  troops  are  rapidly  advancing. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  felt  it  necessary  not  to  delay 
any  longer  realising  that  state  of  things  which  was  intimated  in 
the  Queen's  Speech — ^namely,  asking  Parliament  for  such  assistance 
as  will  enable  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make  provision  for 
any  circumstances  that  might  arise  requiring  precaution." 

Meantime  the  Queen,  in  answer  to  a  personal  appeal  from  the 
Sultan,  had  applied  herself  to  the  Czar  in  mediation ;  and  a 
motion  of  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  drawn  from  Mr.  Fawcett 
a  proposal  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  mitigation  of  Indian 
famines,  and  from  Mr.  Bright  an  earnest  speech  upon  the  subject. 
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"  We  hear,"  he  said,  "  of  thousands  being  killed  in  the  war  in  the 
East  of  Europe  ;  but  all  that  this  war  has  done,  and  all  that  the 
wars  of  the  last  ten  years  have  done,  has  not  been  equal  to  the 
destruction  of  human  life  in  the  English  dependencies  in  India." 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  these  words : — "  You 
have  the  rain  from  heaven  and  the  great  rivei's,  and  you  have  a 
Government  which,  having  conquered  the  country,  is  bound  to 
devote  all  the  powers  of  its  intellect  to  save  the  people  from  this 
sufiFering,  and  to  save  this  country  and  this  Parliament  from  the 
degradation  and  humiliation  of  allowing  it  to  be  known  throughout 
the  world  that  millions  of  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  England  have, 
in  the  course  of  ten  years,  perished  by  famine,  which  great 
engineers  and  men  of  great  experience  say  positively  might 
altogether  have  been  prevented." 

But  for  the  moment  the  minds  of  men  were  set  upon  the 
Eastern  Question,  and  the  country  was  startled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Dardanelles. 
Then  the  rumoured  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  took  shape  and  form, 
and  it  became  known  that,  in  consequence  of  the  gravest  disagree- 
ment with  a  resolution  arrived  at  by  their  colleagues,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  had  resigned.  On  that  evening 
there  was  consequently  a  large  gathering  of  peers  and  members 
in  the  Upper  Chamber,  where  business  began  with  a  reassuring 
statement  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Responding  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandvdch,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  it  was  true  the  Government  had 
directed  the  British  Fleet  to  proceed  to  the  Dardanelles  with  a 
view  to  go  on  to  Constantinople,  if  necessary  "  to  defend  the  lives 
and  properties  of  British  subjects  "  in  the  capital,  "  and  take  care 
of  British  interests  in  the  Straits ; "  and  a  telegraphic  despatch  to 
the  Powers  to  that  eflFect  had  been  prepared ;  but,  on  receipt  of 
the  proposed  conditions  of  peace,  the  Admiral  had  been  ordered 
to  remain  at  Besika  Bay.  Lord  Carnarvon  then  explained  with 
careful  minuteness  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  resign  office. 
Taking  the  House  into  his  confidence,  his  lordship  said  the  Prime 
Minister  condemned  "  very  severely  "  the  language  he  had  used  to 
a  deputation  on  January  2  ;  disclosed  that  he  stoutly  opposed  a 
proposal,  discussed  at  a  Cabinet  Coimcil  on  the  12th,  to  send  the 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles;  that  he  sent  in  his  resignation  on  a 
decision  being  come  to  by  the  Cabinet  on  the  15th  to  dispatch  the 
fleet  to  Gallipoli,  but  consented  to  retain  office  on  the  decision 
being  rescinded ;  and  that  he  felt  compelled  once  again  to  resign, 
this  time  definitely,  upon  the  Cabinet  resolving  on  the  23rd  that 
the  fleet  should  be  sent  to  Constantinople.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said 
he  could  not  see  that  Lord  Carnarvon  had  shown  sufficient  reason 
for  quitting  the  Ministry,  and  reaffirmed  that  the  Government 
adhered  to  the  policy  defined  in  "  the  charter,"  as  he  named  the 
despatch,  of  May  last.  Earl  Granville  then  asked  for  some  ex- 
planation as  to  the  reported  resignation  of  Lord  Derby ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield  said  he  ^^  always  thought  it  a  high,  valuable, 
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and  ancient  privilege  of  anyone  retiring  from  a  Government  that 
he  should  announce  the  fact  to  Parli?iment  himself  in  the  first 
instance." 

The  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  relief  of  the  House,  reappeared  in 
his  seat  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  His  lordship  politely  declined 
to  enter  into  a  general  debate  on  the  Eastern  Question  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell ;  but,  replying  to  a 
complimentaiy  query  from  Earl  Granville,  stated  that  he  had 
resigned  because  the  Cabinet  had  come  to  a  determination  which 
he  could  not  agree  with,  but,  the  cause  of  the  difference  having 
disappeared,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  withdrawing  his  resignation. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Stratheden,  Lord  Derby  said  it  was  very  con- 
ceivable that  circumstances  might  arise  under  which  the  sending 
up  the  fleet  to  Constantinople  would  be  an  act  entirely  proper  to 
be  done,  and  would  not  in  any  manner  endanger  the  general  peace. 
It  might  be  sent  up  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  its  dispatch 
might  be  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  but,  if  his  noble 
friend  asked  him  to  define  beforehand  what  would  be  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  would  be  justifiable  to  send  the  fleet  up  to 
Constantinople,  he  felt  himself  unable  to  make  any  such  statement. 
The  Earl,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Earl  Stanhope,  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  Government  had  received  no  intimation  of  the  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice,  and  had  no  information  to  give  on  the 
subject.  The  Russian  Ambassador,  whom  he  had  seen  about  an 
hour  ago,  was  equally  uninformed.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the 
despatch  which  he  (Lord  Derby)  had  lately  received,  the  Turkish 
Government  declared  that  their  orders  were  positive  to  their 
delegates  to  sign  the  terms  of  peace  ;  the  delay  that  has  occurred 
was  not,  therefore,  caused  by  them.  No  proposal  had  come  from 
Russia  for  a  diplomatic  sanction  to  either  her  own  or  a  joint 
occupation  of  Constantinople. 

In  the  Commons,  Sir  Stafford's  announcement  of  the  supple- 
mentary estimate  created  great  excitement ;  and,  with  abundance 
of  detail,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  House  that  a  grant  of 
six  millions  would  enable  the  representatives  of  this  country  to 
enter  the  forthcoming  Conference  on  the  Eastern  Question  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  a  united  nation. 
Sir  Stafford  showed  his  secretarial  ability  by  giving  a  clear  prSds 
of  the  latest  correspondence  between  Lord  Derby  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff  and  Sir  H.  Layard,  and  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that,  in  view  of  the  sweeping 
changes  contemplated  in  the  East,  Great  Britain  should  come  to 
the  consideration  of  them  armed  with  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  House,  as  well  as  enriched  with  six  millions  of  money. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  grew  earnest  in  a  peroration  as  to  the 
undiminished  power  of  England  ;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he  stated  that,  a  week  before, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  had  called  on  Lord  Derby,  and  informally 
given  him  the  following  as  an  outline  of  the  bases  of  peace  pro- 
posed to  the  Porte  by  Russia: — 
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**  I.  Bulgaria,  within  the  limits  of  the  Bulgarian  nationality, 
not  less  than  that  of  the  Conference,  to  be  an  autonomous  tribu- 
tary Principality,  with  a  national  Christian  G-ovemor  and  a  native 
militia,  and  no  Turkish  troops,  except  in  some  points  to  be 
indicated. 

"  II.  Independence  of  Montenegro,  with  an  increase  of  terri- 
tory equivalent  to  the  military  status  quo.  The  frontier  to  be 
decided  hereafter. 

"  III.  Independence  of  Roumania,  with  sufficient  territorial 
indemnity. 

**  rV.  Independence  of  Servia,  with  rectification  of  frontier. 

"  V.  Autonomous  administration  to  be  sufficiently  guaranteed 
to  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 

"  Next,  similar  reforms  for  the  other  Christian  provinces,  an 
indemnity  to  Bussia  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  pecuniary, 
territorial,  or  other  form,  to  be  decided  hereafter,  and  an  ulterior 
understanding  for  safeguarding  the  rights  and  interests  of  Bussia 
in  the  Straits." 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  having-  suggested  that  it  was 
virtually  a  vote  of  confidence  that  the  Government  demanded^ 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  advisable  to  postpone  the  resump- 
tion of  the  debate  for  three  days,  till  the  ensuing  Thursday,  Sir 
Stafiford  Northcote  acceded  to  the  request  with  good  grace,  but 
denied  that  the  vote  of  credit  could  be  actually  termed  a  vote  of 
confidence.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  replying  to  a 
pointed  question  from  Mr.  Bright  (who  doubted  the  advisability 
of  our  entering  the  Conference  with  "  shotted  cannon  and  re- 
volvers "),  further  stated  that  a  telegraphic  message  was  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  Powers  as  to  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles,  but  that  the  stoppage  of  the  fleet  rendered  it  un- 
necessary to  forward  the  message. 

On  the  Thursday,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Bourke  said 
telegraphic  communication  was  maintained  between  Adrianople 
and  Constantinople  up  to  Tuesday  night.  With  regard  to  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli,  we 
heard  this  morning  that  the  wires  had  been  cut.  We  have  not 
heard  that  all  newspaper  correspondents  have  been  sent  away  from 
the  Russian  armies  south  of  the  Balkans.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  reply  to  the  same  member,  said :  Up  to  the  latest 
date  of  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  any  infor- 
mation an  armistice  had  not  been  concluded.  It  is  true,  I  believe, 
that  the  Russian  forces  are  advancing  southwards,  but  upon  what 
particular  points  they  are  directing  their  advance  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  entirely  adhere  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  May  6.  On  the  order  for 
the  House  going  into  Conmiittee,  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  vote  of  credit  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  naval  and  military  services  at  the  present  crisis  of  the  war 
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between  fiussia  and  Turkey,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  rose  to  move : 
''  That  this  House,  having  been  informed  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
speech  that  the  conditions  on  which  Her  Majesty's  neutrality  is 
founded  had  not  been  infringed  by  either  belligerent  engaged  in 
the  war  in  the  East  of  Europe,  and  having  since  received  no  in- 
formation suflBcient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  policy  of 
neutrality  and  peace,  sees  no  reason  for  adding  to  the  burdens  of 
the  people  by  voting  unnecessary  supplies."  The  right  hon.  gentie- 
man  proceeded  to  show  that  there  was  no  similarity  between  the 
vote  of  2,000,000i.  asked  for  by  the  Gladstone  Government  during 
the  Franco-German  war  and  the  present  vote.  He  thought  that 
the  first  six  terms  of  peace  which  had  been  mentioned  did  not  con- 
cern English  interests.  Going  through  those  terms  in  detail,  Mr. 
Forster's  reference  to  that  regarding  Servia  was  received  with 
derisive  cheers  and  groans.  Russia  admitted  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Straits  was  a  European  question.  Therefore,  we  had  really 
nothing  to  justify  our  interference  in  the  matter.  Was  there  no 
danger  of  the  very  occasion  which  we  apprehend  arising  by  the 
hasty  proceedings  of  the  Government  to  take  hostile  action  before 
they  were  justified  in  so  doing  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  endeavoured  to  conciliate  his  war  friends  by  his  war-vote,  and 
to  conciliate  his  peace  friends  by  telling  them  that  this  money 
would  not  be  necessary ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  former,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  had  not  completely  succeeded  in  that  directioD,  if 
they  were  to  take  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
for  Gravesend  as  a  sample  of  their  opinion.  Mr.  Ciioss  entered 
into  a  justification  of  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  defended 
the  order  given  to  the  fleet  to  see  that  the  water-way  of  the  Dar- 
danelles was  kept  open,  and  that  the  lives  and  property  of  British 
subjects  were  protected.  He  repudiated  the  insinuation  that  in 
the  recall  of  the  fleet  the  Government  had  been  actuated  by  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Commenting  on  the 
delay  that  took  place  in  submitting  the  terms  of  peace,  and  the 
fact  that  this  state  of  things  was  coincident  with  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  Russian  forces,  he  insisted  that  that  delay  had  not  been 
caused  either  by  the  Turks  or  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  was 
attributable  solely  to  the  Russians.  Where  was  the  strategic  reason 
for  Russia's  continued  advance  on  Constantinople  when  she  was 
aware  that  the  bases  of  peace  had  been  already  accepted  by  Turkey  ? 
He  taunted  the  Opposition,  amid  a  storm  of  derisive  shouts  and 
cries  of  "  Withdraw  I "  with  being  the  friends  of  the  Russians,  and 
maintained  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  seeing  that  the 
Russian  forces  were  still  advancing,  the  Government  were  bound 
to  persevere  in  the  proposal  they  had  put  before  the  House.  He 
added  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  must  exercise  their  right  to 
be  heard  in  the  final  settlement  of  peace,  and  he  argued  that^  if 
England  were  to  be  heard  at  all,  her  voice  must  be  backed  by  the 
vote  now  submitted  by  the  Government.  He  would  not  believe  it 
until  he  saw  it,  that  Mr.  Forster  would  persevere  with  his  motion. 
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If  he  did,  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  find  himself  defeated  in  his  object  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr.  Bright  strengthened  the  debate  by  one  of  his  striking 
speeches.  Why  should  England,  he  asked,  risk  a  war  against  a 
mighty  Power  without  one  ally  except  perhaps  that  ruined, 
miserable,  and  prostrate  one,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  ?  Why  should  England  think  of  drawing  her  sword  at  a 
time  when  the  great  belligerents  who  for  the  last  few  months  were 
engaged  in  a  most  horrible  and  bloody  war  were  replacing  their 
swords  in  their  scabbards  ?  He  contended  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  reported  terms  of  peace  to  excite  and  alarm  us,  and  pointed 
to  the  threatening  appearances  of  our  relations  with  South  Africa, 
and  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  as  a  warning  against  our 
wantonly  and  unnecessarily  plunging  ourselves  into  hostilities  with 
Eussia,  one  of  the  greatest  empires  of  the  globe. 

For  four  more  nights  the  debate  continued,  to  come  to  an 
aT)rupt  and  singular  end.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  the  members  of  the  House,  was  the  first  to  introduce  there  the 
burden  of  a  music^all  song  which  had  made  much  talk  outside, 
and  had  brought"  into  politics  a  class-name  which  promised  to 
live,  and  to  be  the  first  new  descriptive  party  epithet  since  the 
days  of  "  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  "  :— 

"  We  don't  want  to  fight ;  but,  by  *  Jingo,'  if  we  do. 
We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  commented  with  vigour  on  the  martial  deeds  of 
the  Tories  in  a  City  meeting  of  the  previous  day,  and  the  compli- 
ments with  which  the  Postmaster-General  had  received  the  account 
of  some  unruly  proceedings  in  which  Turkish  banners  were  dis- 
played and  the  member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  S.  Morley)  was  rudely 
treated,  and  said  that,  if  the  Government  really  approved  these 
tactics,  they  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  the  leaders  of  the  war 
party.  He  also  commented  severely  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  attempt 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  to  make  it  appear  that  his  Cabinet 
was  really  united,  though  it  was  only  united  on  the  formula  of 
**  conditional  neutrality,"  and  not  on  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  that  formula;  and  he  maintained  that  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  all  great  statesmen  in  making  such  statements  to  think  rather 
of  the  meaning  they  would  convey  to  their  audience  than  of 
merely  verbal  accuracy.  Later  in  the  year,  this  last  comment 
might  have  acquired  new  force  from  some  circumstances  which 
came  to  light  in  connection  with  recent  Indian  policy.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  made  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr,  Lowe  laughed 
at  the  two  months'  "  vote  of  credit  and  tlie  confidence  trick,"  and 
hoped  that  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  would  laugh  the  proposal 
out  of  the  House.  "  The  Prime  Minister,"  he  said,  *'  when  he 
speaks,  takes  pains  to  show  that  his  opinion  is  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  people.     He  did  it  a  year  and  a  half 
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ago  in  the  celebrated  speech  about  a  second  and  a  third  campaign. 
This  year  his  tone  implied  disbelief  in  the  word  of  the  Emperor, 
and  was  in  the  highest  degree  unbecoming.  I  would  suggest  a 
simple  remedy.  Muzzle  your  Prime  Minister.  If  you  cannot  do 
that,  let  it  be  at  least  understood  that  he  does  not  represent  the 
opinions  of  the  Grovemment.  Take  the  people  of  England  into 
your  confidence.  Do  not  look  at  the  matter  in  such  a  stiff,  stately, 
and  buckram  manner  as  you  do.  Take  the  people  of  England  into 
your  counsel ;  think  their  thoughts ;  use  their  language ;  make 
yourselves  their  leader ;  go  with  them  in  the  course  they  wish. 
They  wish  for  freedom,  for  liberation  from  misery  and  suffering,  to 
a  large  class  of  people.  If  you  show  that,  instead  of  being  hostile 
to,  you  are  in  favour  of  that  view,  then  you  may  indeed  do  what 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said — ^you  may  go  into  the  Con- 
gress with  united  England  behind  you,  and  speak  with  a  weight  that 
you  would  not  have  even  if  you  got  a  vote  to  spend  100,000,000?." 
The  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  Sir.  Bourke,  pleaded  for  an  "out- 
ward and  visible  sign"  of  the  strength  of  the  country  before 
entering  the  Conference,  and  maintained  that  the  vote  would 
render  war  less  probable.  Mr.  Goschen  sharply  criticised  the 
Government,  and  charged  them  with  doing  all  they  could  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  Russia  :  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  defended 
his  colleagues  from  the  post  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  whom  he  had  suc- 
ceeded at  the  Colonial  Oflfice.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  a  few  days 
before  delivered  to  eloquent  speech  at  Oxford,  commenced  by  pro- 
mising that,  as  the  value  of  the  debate  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  (just  announced)  was  now  prospective,  he  would  refrain 
from  arraigning  the  past  policy  of  the  Government,  and,  allowing 
bygones  to  be  bygones,  would  confine  himself  first  to  showing  how 
the  vote  could  -not  possibly  give  the  Government  the  strength  of 
an  undivided  nation,  and  secondly  to  inquiring  how  that  union 
might  be  accomplished.  Noticing  first  Sir  Robert  Peel's  attack 
on  his  Oxford  speech,  he  declared  that  he  regretted  deeply  having 
been  compelled  to  play  such  a  prominent  extra-Parliamentary 
part',  and  that  he  had  never  from  first  to  last  impugned  anybody's 
motives,  although  not  a  single  speech  had  been  made  in  which  the 
worst  motives  were  npt  attributed  to  him.  Passing,  then,  the 
objections  to  the  vote,  he  insisted  that  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  Queen's  Speech,  as  it  was  not  intended  to  vindicate  our  neu- 
trality— the  conditions  of  which,  by  the  way,  nobody  had  violated 
but  ourselves.  He  denied  that  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  or  that  it  was  needed  for  any  endangered  distinct 
British  interests,  and,  with  ordinary  military  estimates  of 
26,000,000i.,we  surely  were  already  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
other  Powers.  The  vote  was  unreal,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not 
possibly  be  spent  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year  ;  and  while 
dealing  with  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  mentioned  that  the  Crimean 
War  had  been  going  on  for  three  months  before  any  of  the  extra- 
ordinary votes  came  into  expenditure.     He  objected  also  to  the 
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mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  money,  and  said  if  the 
Government  really  desired  to  make  an  impression  on  Europe  it 
should  have  laid  on  a  few  taxes,  and  not  merely  added  a  few 
millions  to  the  National  Debt,  It  was  entirely  unprecedented  also, 
for,  as  he  showed,  the  vote  of  1870  was  unlike  it  in  every  par- 
ticular; and  it  was  a  complete  violation  of  the  constitutional  rule 
that  no  burden  should  be  placed  on  the  people  without  its  necessity 
being  proved.  Finally,  he  urged  that  to  usher  in  a  Conference 
with  the  clash  of  arms  would  destroy  its  peaceful  character ;  and 
maintained  that,  so  far  from  giving  strength  to  the  Government, 
it  could  have  no  other  effect  but  to  divide  the  nation.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Gladstone  was  anxious  above  all  things  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  into  the  Conference  with  the  strength  of  a  united 
nation  at  its  back,  and  he  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the  various 
points  to  be  discussed  in  Conference  on  which  the  Opposition  would 
gladly  support  the  Government.  For  instance,  if  Kussia  put  in 
any  claim  which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
Danube,  by  demanding  a  cession  of  Eoumanian  territory,  it  ought 
to  be  resisted.  The  claims  of  the  subject  races  to  freedom  and 
good  government  should  be  supported ;  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  impose  a  considerable  tribute  on 
Bulgaria,  which  had  been  content  to  rely  on  the  efforts  of  others 
for  her  liberty.  Great  Britain  ought  to  act,  too,  as  the  champion 
of  the  Hellenic  Provinces;  and,  with  regard  to  the  Straits,  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  be  content  to  act  in  concert 
with  Europe.  But  he  should  lament  if  the  Government  went  into 
conference  as  the  representative  of  a  divided  nation,  and,  with  tlie 
view  of  restoriog  unity  and  concord,  he  suggested  that  the  vote 
should  be  postponed  for  a  time,  with  liberty  to  renew  it  if  the 
Government  think  fit,  and  that  an  address  should  be  presented  to 
her  Majesty  from  both  Houses  expressing  their  readiness  to  sup- 
port her  Government  in  bringing  about  a  permanent  peace  at  the 
Conference,  recognizing  the  promise  which  the  Government  had 
given  to  obtain  good  terms  for  Turkey,  but  expressing  a  hope  that 
Sie  influence  of  the  country  would  be  used  to  obtain  liberty  and 
good  government  for  the  Cliristian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  By 
adopting  this  intermediate  term,  while  the  country  would  discharge 
its  duty  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty,  domestic  differences 
would  be  healed  and  the  hands  of  the  Government  strengthened. 

Mr.  Hardy  commenced  by  a  vigorous  and  loudly  applauded 
denunciation  of  the  misrepresentation  of  the  Ministerial  policy, 
and  commented  sarcastically  on  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  a  few  days  ago  at  Oxford  declared  it  to  be  his  mission 
to  counteract  the  Prime  Minister's  purposes,  and  was  now  ready  to 
vote  confidence  in  him.  He  characterised  the  amendment  as  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  stop  the  supplies  asked  for  by  the  Ministers 
on  their  responsibility,  a  course  never  taken  before  by  an  Opposi- 
tion which  was  confessedly  not  prepared  to  take  office.  The  vote 
was  asked  for  as  a  preliminary  and  precautionary  measure,  and 
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though  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  it  would  not  influence  the 
preliminary  negotiations,  it  was  for  the  defence  of  British  interests ; 
for,  over  and  over  again  the  Government  had  declared  that  as  long 
as  Turkish  interests  alone  were  touched,  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  intervene.  It  might  not  be  spent,  but  it  was  important 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  these 
times  wars  were  short  and  sharp.  Replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
pointed  out  that  before  the  Constantinople  Conference  Russia  had 
mobilized  her  forces ;  and  as  to  the  expenditure  on  the  Crimean 
War,  he  remarked  that  when  our  troops  were  landed  in  the  Crimean 
War,  they  were  destitute  of  a  Commissariat  and  everything  which 
binds  an  army  together.  Without  following  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a 
discussion  of  the  questions  to  be  settled  at  the  Conference,  which 
at  the  present  moment  he  thought  imprudent,  he  claimed  for  the 
Government  the  credit  of  having  always  been  anxious  to  secure 
good  government  for  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  they 
believed  that  to  be  necessary  for  a  permanent  peace.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  predict  what  might  be  the  views  of  the  different 
Powers  on  these  points,  or  what  might  be  the  wishes  of  peoples. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  suggestion,  he  remarked  that  the 
Government  were  not  mere  children  in  politics,  to  be  content  with 
a  hollow  and  unreal  concord,  and  they  did  not  ask  for  a  mere 
"  paper  vote"  of  confidence.  They  asked  for  this  vote  as  the 
Government  of  England,  on  their  responsibility,  believing  that  in 
asking  for  it  they  were  going  the  right  way  to  get  peace,  and  they 
asked  for  it  as  a  mark  of  confidence  which,  after  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  last  twelve  months,  they  felt  that  Parliament 
ought  either  to  accord  them,  or  replace  them  by  another  Ministry. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Hardy  created  much  laughter  by 
quoting  some  lines  of  Moore  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield : — 

Keep  him  always  reversed  in  your  thoughts  night  and  day, 

Like  an  Irish  barometer  turned  the  wrong  way. 

If  he's  up,  you  may  swear  that  foul  weather  is  nigh  ; 

If  he's  down,  you  may  look  for  a  bit  of  blue  sky. 

Never  mind  what  debaters  or  joiurnalists  say, 

Only  ask  what  he  thinks,  and  then  think  t'other  way. 

Is  he  all  for  the  Turks  ?    Then  at  once  take  the  whole 
Russian  Empire  (Czar,  Cossacks,  and  all)  to  your  soul. 
In  short,  whatsoever  he  talks,  thinks,  or  is. 
Be  your  thoughts,  words,  and  essence  the  contrast  of  his. 

Mr.  Childers  examined  with  minuteness  the  financial  prece- 
dents against  this  novel  vote,  and,  in  answering  him.  Colonel 
Stanley  delivered  the  most  temperate  speech  upon  his  side.  He 
denied  that  Mr.  Childers's  precedents  bore  out  his  assertion  that 
a  vote  of  credit  of  this  kind  had  never  been  asked  except  for  war 
purposes,  and  explained  the  technical  and  departmental  reasons 
for  putting  the  vote  in  its  present  foim,  quoting  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  and  others  for  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Government.     Replying  to  the 
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assertion  that  the  vote  was  unreal  and  a  sham,  he  was  loudly 
cheered  in  maintaining  that  the  mode  of  providing  for  the  Crimean 
war  was  a  precedent  to  be  honoured  in  the  breach  rather  than  the 
observance,  and  asserted  that  the  vote  of  1870,  which  proposed  to 
defend  Belgium  with  a  supplementary  estimate  of  2,000,000?., 
was  much  more  of  a  sham  than  this  vote.  He  denied  that  it  was 
a  ^menace,  though  he  did  not  disguise  that  it  was  intended  for 
preparation,  and,  from  his  experience  at  the  War  OflSce,  he  im- 
pressed on  the  House  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  being  obliged 
to  act  in  a  hurry.  The  Government  desire  that  the  settlement 
should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  leave  materials  for  further  dis- 
turbances, and  he  condemned  emphatically  any  sympathy  witli 
Turkish  misrule,  or  auy  desire  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  the 
Christian  races.  At  present  it  was  impossible  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  vague  bases  of  peace,  and  the  Government,  being 
assured  that  its  policy  was  supported  by  the  coimtry,  could  not 
consent  to  depart  from  it  merely  to  save  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Opposition. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  one  of  the  most  efiFective  speeches  of 
the  debate,  was  very  amusing  about  Mr.  Hardy,  who  had  shown 
the  volcanic  force,  he  said,  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo  in  full 
flame.  What  the  Opposition  wanted  to  know,  however,  was  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  Conference  would  be  directed 
to  replacing  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by  one  based  not  on  dynastic 
arrangements  or  diplomatic  convenieuce,  but  on  the  just  principle 
of  nationalities,  with  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  able  to 
work  such  wonders.  Nevertheless,  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Har- 
dinge  Giffard)  did  not  gratify  Sir  William  Harcourt  with  any  such 
pledge.  On  the  contrary,  he  assailed  Bussia  with  at  least  as  much 
bitterness  as  auy  member  of  the  Government,  except  only  Mr. 
Cross,  and  implied  that  what  we  wanted  was  physical  force  enough 
to  counteract  the  evil  designs  of  the  great  Eussian  invader.  Such 
was  the  universal  burden  of  the  Government  argimient. 

While  the  debate  was  being  thus  prolonged,  the  apprehension 
of  a  collision  with  Eussia  was  increasing.  The  news  arrived  that 
an  armistice  had  been  signed,  and  that  the  delay  had  been  caused 
by  the  eflFort  of  the  Turkish  Ministers  to  avoid  assent  to  the 
autonomy  of  Bulgaria.  But  on  Thursday,  February  7,  the  excite- 
ment was  great.  The  papers  of  the  morning  were  full  of  rumours. 
The  Daily  News  published  a  remarkable  telegram  from  its  corre- 
spondent at  Adrianople.  This  gentleman  had  had  an  interview 
with  Server  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
January  28,  and  had  been  charged  to  inform  the  British  public 
that  he  "  abandoned  the  English  alliance,"  and  had  become  ''  more 
Eussian  than  the  Eussians."  "  I  accept,"  said  Server  Pasha,  ^'  the 
Eussian  policy  and  alliance."  We  "  have  been  deceived  {trompSy^ 
"  I  have  the  documents  which  will  prove  it."  Another  member  of 
the  Turkish  Embassy  confirmed  all  Server  Pasha  said,  but  re- 
quested that  his  name  should  be  concealed,  adding  that  although 

c  2 
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the  official  notes  of  Lord  Derby  were  explicit,  the  "  private  con- 
versations of  Lord  Beaconsfield  with  Musurus  Pasha  and  of  Mr. 
Layard  with  Server  Pasha  and  the  Sultan,  led  us  on  and  deceived 
us."     Only  "  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Layard  still  assured  us  that 
England  would  come  to  our  aid,  and  that  we  had  only  to  fight  on, 
and  all  would  come  right  in  the  end."     Mr.  Layard  said  to  him, 
"  Do  you  think  I,  as  a  friend  of  Turkey,  was  sent  here  for  nothing  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  it  was  to  encourage  you  and  oflFend  Sussia? 
Believe  me.     Have  courage.    Make  no  peace.     Fight  to  the  end." 
In  a  note  to  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  Lord  Beaconsfield  denounced 
this  telegram  as  a  base  fabrication,  and  the  denial  was  loudly 
welcomed.     When  this  episode  was  reported  at  Constantinople, 
Mr.  Layard  demanded  the   dismissal  of  Server  Pasha,  who  dis- 
claimed on  his  side  ever  having  used  such  words.    But  the  rumours 
were  endless.     A  serious  war  panic  troubled  the  Stock  Exchange ; 
the  British  Pounds  went  down  one ;  Russian  bonds  fell  three.     It 
was  announced  that  the  Russians  were  in  possession  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  that,  notwithstanding  the  armistice,  the  Russian  army  had 
advanced  to  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli ;  and  a  similar  tel^ram 
affirmed  that  the  Russians  were  advancing,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Porte.     The  impression  grew  that  some  conditions  of  peace 
had  been  arranged  between  the  Porte  and  Russia,  of  which  we 
were   in  ignorance.     The  idea  at  length  was  formed  that  the 
Russians  were  being  allowed  to  occupy  Constantinople ;  the  line  of 
defence  had  been,  it  was  said,  surrendered ;  all  the  telegraph  lines 
aroimd  Constantinople  had  been  cut;  and  a  message  from  IVIr. 
Layard,  two  days  delayed,  arrived,  expressing  uneasiness  at  his 
isolated  position.    Simultaneously  came  a  message  announcing  the 
death  of  the  Pope — an  event  that  had  been  expected  for  years — 
to  complicate  European  afiairs.     Altogether  there  was  great  com- 
motion in  the  City,  and  half  London  believed  that  if  we  had  not 
declared  war  we  had  summoned  our  ambassador  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, as  a  preliminary,  and  tliat  no  one  would,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  mad  enough  to  oppose  the  vote  of  credit  which 
Parliament  was  asked  to  grant. 

It  was  in  this  suspense  that  Parliament  assembled  on  February  7. 

In  both  Houses  statements  were   immediately  made  confirming 

many  of  the  telegrams  of  the  day.     A  Cabinet  Council  had  been 

hastily  summoned,  and  a  message  despatched  to  St.  Petersburg  to 

know  what  it  all  meant.     It  was  officially  declared  impossible  for 

the  Cabinet  to  reconcile  the  reports  from  Constantinople  with  the 

statement  received   from  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  that  orders 

had  been  given  to  suspend  all  hostilities.     No  sooner  was  this 

statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 

rose  to  withdraw  his  amendment  to  the  Vote  of   Credit.     The 

House  became  intensely  agitated,  objecting  to  the  withdrawal  of 

the  amendment — the  rejection  of  it  by  a  big  majority  being  more 

in  keeping  with  the  impulse  of  the  moment.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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controversy  a  message  arrived  from  Prince  GortschakofiF,  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read.     It  declared  that  there  was  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  telegrams  which  had  arrived  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  that  orders  had  been  given  to  the  troops  in  Europe  and 
Asia  to  stop  all  hostilities.     On  this  the  House  became  a  little 
ashamed  of  its  panic,  and  the  criticisms  on  Mr.  Layard  were  not 
complimentary.     But  the  heart  was  now  out  of  the  motion,  and 
after  a  desultory  conversation,  in  which  it  was  clear   that  the 
Opposition  leaders  were  not  happy  in  their  position,  the  amend- 
ment was  by  leave  withdrawn,  and  the  discussion  on  the  motion  to 
go  into  committee  terminated  by  a  vote  of  295  for  the  Grovemment, 
and  only  96  against  it — more  than  three  to  one.    Even  Mr.  Bright 
did  not  vote  amongst  the  "  noes."     The  next  day,  the  intimation 
that  the  Government  had  despatched  a  portion  of  our  Mediter- 
ranean Fleet  to  Constantinople,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Forster's 
amendment,  lessened  the  interest  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  de- 
bate.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  making  the  House  acquainted 
with  the  step  taken  by  the  Ministry,  entered  fully  into  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  communicated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  by  implication 
justified  the  sending  of  British  ships-of-war,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Bussians  were  virtually  in  command  of  the  lines  for  the  defence 
of  Constantinople,  and  had  the  power  of  entering  that  city  at  will. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  not  omit 
to  mention  that  the  fleet  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the   lives   and    property  of  British   subjects.      The  Marquis   of 
Hartington  announced  that,  whilst  reserving  liberty  of  action  in 
the  future,  he  would  not  oppose  the  Government  proposal;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not  promise  that  some  of  the 
money  would  not  be  spent,  and  assured  the  House  that  the  welfiure 
of  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey  would  be  looked  after  by  our 
representative  at  the  Conference ;  Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  final 
philippic  against  the  vote;  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
were  also  among  the  speakers ;  and  the  division  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  204   for  the   Government — 328   against   124.     In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Fawcett  protested  against  the  deser- 
tion of  the  Opposition  by  its  leaders,  after  some  of  them  had  made 
the  strongest  possible  speeches  against  the  vote ;  to  which  Mr. 
Forster  replied  by  saying  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  motion,  and 
should  on  that  evening  again  leave  the  House  rather  than  vote 
against  the  Government,  because  he  and  his  colleagues  held  that 
the  continued  opposition  to  the  vote  inflamed  the  war  feeling  in 
the  country,  and  therefore  indirectly  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
war  party.     Eventually  Lord  Hartington,  Mr.  Forster,  and  most 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  walked  out  of  the  House,  amidst  the  loud 
derisive  cheers  of  the  Opposition.     On  the  report  being  brought 
forward,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  was  a  remarkably  outspoken 
address  from  Mr.  Cowen,  intensely  antagonistic  to  Bussia,  full  of 
sympathy  with  Turkey,  and  warmly  supporting  the  Eastern  policy 
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of  the  Government,  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle  regretting  the 
time  had  gone  by — 

When  none  were  for  a  party, 
But  all  were  for  the  State. 

Mr.  Cowen's  eloquent  speech  was  heartily  cheered  on  the  Ministe- 
rial side  of  the  House,  but  his  own  side  was  silent,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  the  hon.  member's  contribution  to  the  debate 
far  from  judicious.  Eventually,  however,  the  report  of  the  vote 
of  credit  was  agreed  to  amid  demonstrations  of  satis£a.ction.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Derby  gave  the  same  reasons  as 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  for  the  despatch  of  the  ironclads,  and  in 
answer  to  Lord  Granville,  added,  a  few  days  later,  a  fuller  explana- 
tion of  what  had  passed.  "  The  questions  which  the  noble  Earl 
puts  to-night,"  he  said,  "  are  of  a  very  precise  and  definite  character. 
I  am  prepared  to  answer  them,  but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
it  will  be  better  that  I  should  do  so  briefly,  avoiding  details,  which 
will  be  found  in  papers  shortly  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 
In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the  ships  sent  up  are  at  Constanti- 
nople, or,  more  strictly  speaking,  at  Prince's  Island,  two  miles 
below  the  city  itself.  The  admiral  (Admiral  Hornby)  has  been 
ordered  to  place  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  most  conducive 
to  their  safety,  and  to  the  object  he  has  in  view.  In  answer  to  the 
second  question — whether  they  have  gone  up  at  the  request  of  the 
Sultan  or  not — I  have  to  inform  your  lordships  that  we  communi- 
cated at  once  with  the  Government  on  the  subject.  I  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Layard  explaining  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  ships  going, 
and  also  communicated  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  this 
country.  The  result  is,  that  although  the  Turkish  Government  has 
offered  a  formal  protest  against  the  passing  of  the  Dardanelles  by 
the  fleet,  it  has  taken  no  steps  to  oppose  their  passage.  We  should, 
of  course,  have  respected  the  objections  taken  by  the  Porte ;  but 
under  the  circumstances  the  Government  of  the  Porte  should  not 
entertain  any  feeling  of  hostility  or  jealousy  to  this  country.  We 
therefore  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  act  in  the  matter  independently. 
With  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  other  European  Governments,  I  am 
afraid  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  stated  on  Tuesday.  The 
French  and  Italian  Governments  authorised  their  Ambassadors  to 
apply  for  firmans,  but  if  they  obtain  them  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  will  act  upon  them.  With  regard  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  state  what  they  will  do. 
As  regards  the  Eussian  occupation  of  Constantinople,  your  lord- 
ships have  seen  a  circular  telegram  which  has  appeai'ed  in  all  the 
newspapers,  and  yesterday  I  received  this : — 

"  The  British  Government  had  announced  to  us  that  they  were 
about  to  despatch  a  portion  of  their  fleet  to  Constantinople  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  of  British  subjects,  whose  security, 
according  to  information  they  had  received,  was  threatened.  We 
contemplate  sending  a  portion  of  our  troops  temporarily  into  Con- 
stantinople for  precisely  the  same  purpose,  with  this  distinction— 
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tbat  our  protection,  if  there  were  occasion  for  it,  would  be  extended 
to  all  the  Christians.  The  two  Governments,  therefore,  would  be 
fulfilling  a  duty  of  humanity  common  to  both.  Consequently  this 
act,  pacific  in  its  nature,  could  not  assume  any  character  of  mu- 
tual hostility."  We  do  not  admit  that  the  cases  of  our  ships  before 
Constantinople  and  the  military  occupation  of  the  city  are  analo- 
gous. That  is  our  opinion;  and  I  have  written  a  despatch  in 
reply  to  Prince  Grortschakoff's  telegram  to  that  eflfect. 

The  Government  now  commenced  military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions in  earnest.  At  Woolwich,  extra  liands  were  taken  on  in  the 
several  departments,  and  orders  were  given  for  a  great  number  of 
general  service  waggons  and  carriages  for  the  siege-train  equip- 
ments: an  Admiralty  order  was  received  at  Chatham  directing  that 
the  whole  of  the  vessels  there  should  be  made  ready  for  sea  by  the 
earliest  date :  and  at  all  the  dockyards  additional  artisans  were 
taken  on  the  works.  At  Malta,  great  excitement  was  caused  by 
telegraphic  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  directing  the  ships  in  hand 
to  be  hurried  forward  and  despatched,  to  join  Admiral  Hornby 
without  delay. 

For  the  next  few  weeks,  till  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Sussia 
and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San  Stefano,  all  was  talk  and  rumour, 
one  day  of  war,  and  another  of  peace.  The  war-party  of  society 
and  the  clubs  was  loud  and  busy ;  but  in  spite  of  occasional  big 
words  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  Government  must  be 
credited  with  a  real  desire  to  preserve  peace  with  Eussia,  though 
unable  to  silence  the  language  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which 
too  many  of  their  supporters  openly  expressed  their  feelings 
towards  her.  The  general  sense  of  England  was  too  strongly 
against  war,  not¥nithstanding  a  series  of  noisy  park  and  street 
meetings  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  rough  element,  who  love  to 
war  against  good  clothes  and  railings,  to  allow  of  her  drifting 
into  it.  But  the  danger  once  or  twice  looked,  whether  it  was  or 
not,  really  serious.  The  European  oracle.  Prince  Bismarck,  assisted 
the  cause  of  peace  by  very  distinctly  declaring  that  Germany 
would  have  no  act  or  part  in  the  war,  and  emphatically  warning 
Austria  that  if  she  drove  Bussia  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula  she 
must  take  charge  of  it  herself.  The  Eussians  agreed  with  England 
not  to  occupy  Gallipoli  or  the  lines  of  Bulair,  if  England  would 
agree  not  to  disembark  troops  on  either  the  European  or  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  straits — Eussia  undertaking  to  land  none  on 
the  Asiatic.  Admiral  Hornby  withdrew  his  fleet  from  Prince's 
Island,  choosing  his  own  anchorage  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  a 
greater  distance  from  Constantinople,  at  Mondania  Bay,  and  after- 
wards at  Tousla.  The  technical  difference  between  a  congress 
and  a  conference  created  some  alarm  and  some  debate,  Baden- 
Baden  being  the  place  at  first  proposed  for  the  new  meeting  of  the 
Powers  to  which  Europe  now  began  to  look  with  some  hope,  as 
more  than  once  before,  as  promising  some  solution  of  the  vexed 
Eastern  Question.     At  home  riunour  followed  rumour,  and  tele- 
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gram  contradicted  telegram ;  night  after  night  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  interrogated,  and,  with 
apologies  for  the  stereotyped  character  of  their  answers,  declared 
that  they  had  nothing  to  report.  The  conditions  of  peace  not  signed, 
Russia  was  said  to  thiovf  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  whole  affair, 
as  if  slie  were  intriguing  to  make  some  compact  with  Turkey 
which  it  would  be  impolitic  to  reveal  to  Europe.  This  view  was 
supported  by  letters  from  Constantinople,  asserting  that  the  sym- 
pathies of  Turkish  oflScials  were  severed  from  their  own  country- 
men, who  were  exceedingly  bitter  against  them,  and  that  they 
were  driven  to  look  for  protection  to  Russia,  while  the  people  of 
Turkey  still  looked  to  England  to  protect  their  nationality.  The 
movements  of  the  fleet,  even  the  vote  of  credit,  made  no  im- 
pression at  St.  Petersburg;  but  the  announcement  that  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  had  been  selected — had,  indeed,  been  summoned 
from  Gibraltar — to  take  command  of  the  expedition  in  preparation, 
and  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  to  be  the  chief  of  his  staff,  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  Russian  capital.  In  Austria,  as  in 
England,  the  desire  to  keep  the  Russian  demands  within  modera- 
tion was  now  the  prevailing  feeling. 

Things  standing  thus,  the  ordinary  home  business  created  little 
excitement  in  or  out  of  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 
bringing  forward  his  annual  resolution  in  favour  of  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties,  obtained  the  largest  minority  in  his 
favour  that  had  yet  been  obtained  upon  the  question — larger  by 
four  than  that  of  last  year,  and  much  larger,  it  was  pointed  out 
in  the  Spectator^  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
declared  himself  quite  in  favour  of  disfranchising  all  voters  so 
illiterate  as  to  be  imable  to  read  and  mark  their  own  ballot-paper ; 
and,  in  answer  to  a  paper  of  Mr.  Lowe's  in  the  Fortnightty, 
denied  all  intention  of  making  household  suffrage  a  stepping-stone 
to  universal  suffi-age.  He  insisted  on  the  very  impressive  and 
touching  manner  in  which  the  agricultural  labourers  had  claimed 
for  themselves  the  vote ;  and  answered  the  charge  that  great 
corruption  had  resulted  from  the  wide  suffrage  in  the  United 
States,  by  pointing  out  that  similar  corruption  was  common  enough 
formerly  in  this  country  under  a  very  narrow  suffrage  indeed,  and 
that  it  was  cured,  not  by  narrowing  the  suffrage  still  further,  but 
by  the  Civil  Service  reform  which  was  due  to  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment when  impelled  by  a  much  more  popular  suffrage. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  seconding  the  motion,  appealed  to  the 
wide  suffrages  under  which  the  German  and  French  Parliaments 
are  elected  as  yielding  legislative  Assemblies  quite  in  S3anpathy 
with  the  wishes  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  two  nations. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Goschen's  fear  of  the  Socialistic  tendency  of  the 
householders,  and  his  expression  of  opinion  that  "political  economy 
had  been  dethroned  in  that  House,  and  philanthropy  allowed  to 
take  its  place,"  he  asked  where  the  evidence  of  any  such  Socialistic 
tendency  was  to  be  found,  and  what  the  measures,  either  of  the 
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late  or  of  the  present  Grovemment,  were  which  were  tainted  by 
this  unscientific  philanthropy.  Sir  Charles  showed  that  the  222 
Liberal  Members  who  (counting  tellers)  had  voted  for  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties  last  year,  represented  1,215,151  electors, 
while  the  278  members  who  (also  including  tellers)  voted  the 
other  way,  though  so  many  of  them  were  county  members,  repre- 
sented only  1,083,758  electors.  The  popular  vote,  therefore, 
behind  the  Parliamentary  vote,  gave  a  majority  of  132,000  electors 
for  the  step  advocated  by  the  Parliamentary  minority. 

Mr.  Lowe,  of  course,  spoke  against  the  motion,  on  the  old 
ground  that  the  new  electors,  if  they  knew  their  own  power,  as 
they  soon  would,  might  combine  so  as  to  outvote  all  the  other 
classes.  He  described  an  Australian  comment  on  some  much 
goaded  and  ill-treated  oxen — that  if  they  only  knew  their  own 
power,  they  would  at  once  combine  against  their  tormentor.  JMr. 
Lowe  also  quizzed  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  for  holding  that  classes 
whom  he  regards  as  fit  to  manage  State  aflFairs,  are  not  fit  to 
regulate  their  own  drink ;  and  declared  that  far  more  important 
than  any  question  as  to  the  influence  of  England  in  the  East,  was 
this  dangerous  proposal  to  take  away  power  from  those  who  had 
made  England  what  she  is — a  country  now  renowned  for  a  thousand 
years — and  to  give  it  to  people  "  unknown,  untried,  subsisting  on 
daily  labour,"  and  pretty  sure  to  make  of  their  country  *'  some- 
thing far  below  the  level  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Plunkett, 
the  Conservative  men^ber  for  West  Gloucestershire,  made  a  re- 
markable and  carefully-finished  speech  in  the  same  sense  as  Mr. 
Lowe,  though  not  so  reactionary;  and  later  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Goschen  defended  his  well-known  view  that  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers are  not  yet  fit  for  political  power,  and  may  use  it  to  relax 
the  restrictions  on  out-door  relief.  He  also  argued  that  the  Eeform 
Act  of  1867  has  weakened  the  fibre  of  Conservative  resistance  to 
change,  and  made  the  Government  unduly  sensitive  to  the  changing 
gusts  of  popular  opinion.  Lord  Hartington  pointed  out  how  little 
reason  there  was  to  suppose  that  the  concession  of  the  urban 
suffrage  to  the  rural  districts  is  a  preparation  for  repudiating  that 
urban  suffrage  altogether  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage ;  and  in- 
sisted that  the  Conservatives,  by  fighting  in  1832  for  the  Chandos 
Clause,  which  based  the  coimty  firanchise  partly  on  the  urban  prin- 
ciple of  an  occupation  franchise — instead  of  resting  it  on  property 
— ^and  then  reducing  the  urban  franchise  to  a  household  one  in 
1867,  had  really  paved  the  way  for  this  step,  which  they  never- 
theless declined  to  take ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  opposed  the 
motion,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  key-note  was  the  inopportune- 
ness  of  reopening  these  questions  every  ten  years,  and  by  an  appeal 
to  the  fears  of  Irish  members,  who  must  suffer  greatly  by  any 
redistribution  of  seats  on  the  principle  of  population.  The  motion 
^vas  defeated  by  a  majority  of  52  (271  to  21 9).  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr. 
Lowe,  and  Lord  Charles  Bruce  were  the  only  Liberals  who  voted 
against  the  motion,  while  only  one  Conservative,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Spinks,  voted  for  it. 
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In  introducing  the  Army  Estimates,  Mr.  Hardy  said :  "  The 
estimates  I  have  this  year  to  bring  before  the  committee  are,  as 
will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  study  them, 
what  are  called  peace  estimates — that  is,  the  estimates  which  are 
in  no  sense  whatever  of  a  character  that  would  enable  this  country 
to  conduct  a  war  with  the  establishments  left  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are.  They  are,  of  course,  naturally  so  introduced, 
because  whatever  apprehensions  may  have  been  entertained  at  the 
time  they  were  prepared,  they  were  necessarily  prepared  for  that 
which  was  hoped  would  be  the  case,  and  which,  I  trust,  is  the 
normal  condition  of  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
some  very  considerable  amounts  of  money  beyond  those  asked  for 
on  the  last  occasion.  The  War  Minister  proceeded  to  explain  that 
the  Paymaster's  department  had  been  practically  reorganised,  and 
placed  under  the  financial  branch  of  the  War  OflSce,  and  calcu- 
lated on  a  saving  of  from  8,500i.  to  25,000i.  a  year  by  the  new 
arrangements.  He  confessed  himself  unable  to  understand  the 
grievances  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Army,  so  had  referred 
their  complaints  to  a  Committee ;  said  that  the  naval  demands  for 
ordnance  stores  were  heavy,  but  essential,  amounting  to  367,000?., 
against  291,000?.  last  year;  and  that  141  land-guns  and  68  sea- 
guns  would  this  year  be  made;  regretted  a  diminution  in  the 
militia  reserve,  and  considered  the  army  reserves  not  up  to  the 
mark.  Lord  Cardwell  had  put  its  final  strength  at  80,000  men, 
but  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  did  not  believe  it  would  pass  60,000,  and  had 
not  calculated  beyond  44,697  in  1883.  Of  the  Volunteers,  steadily 
growing  in  nimibers,  Mr.  Hardy  spoke  in  the  highest  terms,  an- 
nounced a  proposed  review  upon  a  large  scale  near  Salisbury, 
which,  with  an  increase  of  forces,  chiefly  for  the  Cape,  would  increase 
the  estimates  by  80,000?. ;  and  then  spoke  of  the  colonial  forces. 
"  It  is  time,"  he  said,  "  that  the  House  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  sending  out  troops  to  colonies  like  the  Cape, 
which  are  really  able  to  pay.  Eecently  an  attempt  has  been  made 
there  to  separate  the  colonial  forces  from  the  army  sent  out,  and 
to  give  the  Commander-in-Chief  all  the  responsibility  without  the 
control.  This  would  be  a  position  degrading  to  any  country  to 
accept,  and  if  this  course  is  adopted  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
confine  the  services  of  our  forces  to  Cape  Town  and  the  Coast.  I 
do  not  wish  to  mince  matters,  but  I  do  say  frankly  that  when 
colonies  are  able  they  ought  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  for  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  are  some 
which  will  not  organise  any  military  force  for  self-defence  as  long 
as  we  undertake  the  duty  and  cost  for  them.  The  cavalry  will  be 
armed  with  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  on  April  1,  and  the  artillery 
will  be  similarly  armed.  This  year  we  shall  have  an  increase  of 
1,732  men."  Of  the  condition  of  the  men  at  Aldershot  Mr.  Hardy 
spoke  favourably,  estimating  the  cost  of  the  army  at  about  110?. 
per  man,  instead  of  100?.  as  formerly,  and  concluded  by  saying :  "  I 
feel  myself  great  faith  in  those  forces  which  we  have  in  the  reserve. 
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and  I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  we  should  look  at  our  400,000 
men  as  a  basis  from  which  you  might  build  a  military  fabric.  The 
country  has  a  strong  military  spirit,  not  a  warlike  spirit ;  but 
there  is  a  desire  to  serve  their  country  on  the  part  of  those  men, 
and  you  would  have  a  greater  number  now  than  you  had  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war,  should  necessity  arise."  That  the  men 
were  too  young,  but  physically  strong,  and  eager  for  service,  was 
Mr.  Hardy's  text. 

On  the  Estimates  no  discussion  of  importance  arose.     Mean- 
while, on  March  3,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Eussian  serfs,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  signed  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey;  and  as  soon  as  its  terms  became  partially 
known,  they  served  to  dispel  the  wild  reports  that  were  current  of 
the  permanent  occupation  of  Constantinople,  of  the  confiscation 
of  the  Egyptian  tribute,  and  other  direct  attacks  upon  "  British 
interests"  which  the  Treaty  left   uninjured.      The   agitation  for 
war  died  away,  the  negotiations  for  a  Congress  were  reopened,  and 
invitations  issued  from  Vienna.     The  place  selected  was  Berlin, 
the  chosen  president  Prince  Bismarck,  and  the  time  the  last  week 
of  the  month.     It  was  at  first  proposed  to  send  Lord  Lyons,  an 
ambassador  in  Paris,  on  behalf  of  England ;  but  for  that  arrange- 
ment a  more   striking  one  was   soon   to   be   substituted.      The 
approach  of  the  Congress  drew  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll  a  fine 
speech  on  the  meaning  of  the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871,  in  which 
he  argued  that,  though  they  were   intended  to  give   Turkey  a 
respite  from  foreign  interference,  they  could  not  operate  in  any 
way  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  European  Powers  of  its  original 
right — ^if  pressing  need  arose — to  intervene  against  Turkey's  mis- 
government,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  we  had  never  abandoned 
that  right.     One  of  our  Ambassadors  had  even  remonstrated  with 
the  independent   Sovereign  of  Turkey  on   the   expense   he  was 
lavishing  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.    We  did  not  even  leave 
our  own  subjects  resident  in  Turkey  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Turkish  justice.    We  insisted  on  having  our  own  Courts  of  Justice. 
Turkish  justice  was  good  enough  for  fourteen  millions  of  native 
Christians,   but  was  not    good   enough   for   a   few   hundreds  or 
thousands  of  hardy  Englishmen.      Then  we  interfered  after  the 
Syrian  massacres  of  1860,  and  Lord  Palmerston  himself  sanctioned 
the  interference,  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  existing  treaties. 
In  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  appointment  of 
a  European  Prince  over  the  united  State,  there  was  a  second  case 
of  interference.     The  Andrassy  Note  was  a  most  appalling  list  of 
the  groimds  of  complaint  against  Turkey  for  the  promises  violated 
during  thirty  years.     In  short,  the  whole  history  of  the  treaties 
showed  that  we  had  never  abandoned  our  right  to  intervene  in 
Turkish  affairs,  on  suflScient  provocation,  either  with  the  other 
European  Powers,  or  without  their  aid.     And  the  objects  aimed 
at  in  the  Treaty  of  1856  would  be  attained,  as  far  as  they  now  can 
be  attained,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  by  making  the 
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Christian  provinces  of  Turkey  really  happy,  self-dependent,  and 
independent  of  Turkish  rule. 

Lord  Carnarvon  made  a  fine  speech,  pointing  out  how  conve- 
nient for  a  time  it  had  been  to  have  a  Power  commanding  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  which  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone,  but  was  strong  enough  to  stand  by  the  aid  of  England,  and 
how  hopeless  it  would  be  to  find  any  exact  equivalent  for  such  an 
arrangement.  The  only  substitute  would  grow  up  gradually  in 
the  general  improvement  and  increasing  power  of  the  subject  races 
of  Turkey,  and  it  was  their  interests  which  we  ought  to  go  into 
Congress  to  guard.  But  Lord  Derby,  in  defending  the  action  of 
the  Grovemment  from  first  to  last,  expressed  his  painful  sense  of 
the  terrible  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  the  Congress.  That  diffi- 
culty soon  began  to  take  shape.  Lord  Derby  informed  the  Lords 
that  the  Government  were  in  communication  with  the  other  Powers, 
and  principally  Austria,  on  the  subject  of  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  having  taken  the 
initiative,  her  Majesty's  Government  had  already  expressed  their 
opinion  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  recognise,  as  valid,  changes 
in  the  arrangements  made  by  European  treaty  until  such  changes 
had  received  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  and  that  it  was  deSsirable 
that  not  merely  a  part,  but  the  whole,  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded between  Eussia  and  Turkey  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Conference.  He  told  them  also — the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
making  the  same  statement  in  the  Lower  House — that  England 
had  proposed  to  the  other  Powers  that  Greece  should  be  represented 
at  the  Conference.  The  full  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  published 
soon  after  this  declaration,  declared  Montenegro  independent  with 
a  considerable  extension  of  territory  to  the  south  and  the  port 
of  Antivari,  recognised  Eoumania  as  a  free  State,  giving  her  the 
Dobrudscha  in  exchange  for  a  portion  of  Bessarabia  to  be  ceded  to 
Eussia :  Servia  made  independent,  with  an  addition  of  territory, 
including  Little  Zwomik  and  Novibazar,  and  part  of  Old  Servia. 
Bulgaria  was  declared  an  autonomous  Principality,  with  a  Christian 
Governor,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  not  to  belong  to  any 
of  the  greater  dynasties,  and  would  include  Northern  Bulgaria, 
Southern  Bulgaria,  avoiding  Adrianople,  but  touching  the  coast, 
and  stretching  westward  almost  to  Salonika.  The  Prince  was  to 
pay  a  tribute,  to  be  hereafter  decided  by  Eussia,  Turkey,  and  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Principality  to  be  occupied  by  50,000  Eussian  troops 
imtil  the  native  militia  is  formed.  The  period,  however,  must  not 
exceed  two  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  one  other  Powers  might 
join  in  the  occupation.  All  fortresses  to  be  razed  and  none  re- 
built on  the  Danube,  and  the  Porte  to  retain  a  right-of-way  for  its 
troops  along  a  military  road.  Otherwise,  no  Ottoman  troops  to 
remain  in  Bulgaria.  Eeforms  to  be  introduced  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  under  arrangements  with  Austria,  and  the  whole 
revenue  to  be  applied  to  compensate  the  exiles.  The  Cretan  or- 
ganic law  to  be  better  applied,  and  a  similar  law  to  be  extended  to 
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Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  other  Greek  provinces,  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  be  devised  by  Russia  and  Turkey.  MussiJmans  to  be 
allowed  to  reside  in  the  Christian  Provinces,  but  if  landowners,  to 
return  there  within  two  years  or  dispose  of  their  property. 

Such  were  the  European  terms,  with  the  addition  that  the 
Eussian  army  must  retire  within  three  months,  the  question  of  the 
Straits  being  left  nearly  as  before,  though  right  of  passage  was 
guaranteed  to  merchant  ships  at  all  times ;  but  in  Asia  the  Czar 
took  some  direct  advantages.  The  Sultan  ceded  Armenia,  from  the 
Eastern  frontier  to  the  Soghanli  Dagh,  instead  of  a  nominal  in- 
demnity of  great  amount,  and  promised  reforms  and  protection 
from  the  Kurds  to  the  rest  of  Armenia.  The  Sultan  also  agreed 
to  pay  an  indemnity  of  300,000,000  roubles,  or  45,000,000/, 
sterling,  in  modes  to  be  hereafter  settled ;  and  to  compensate 
Russian  subjects  in  Turkey  for  their  losses  up  to  l,500,000i.,  to 
protect  Russian  subjects,  and  especially  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  to  amnesty  all  Turkish  subjects  who  may  have  had  relations 
with  the  Eussian  army.  All  prisoners  of  war  to  be  restored  on 
both  sides.  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  thus  published,  arose 
the  diflSculty  intimated  by  Lord  Derby,  whether  the  Congress 
should  be  competent  to  discuss  them  all.  England  demanded  that 
Congress  should  settle  this  question  for  itself;  but  the  Eussian 
Government  resisted  the  demand  strongly,  as  interfering  with  their 
just  rights  as  victors.  Lord  Derby  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
such  interference,  but  maintained  that  a  European  sanction  must 
be  given  to  the  new  European  settlement  which  was  now  to  super- 
sede the  arrangements  of  1856,  and  to  that  end  he  insisted  the 
submission  of  the  whole  treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  the  Congress  was 
essential.  Again,  therefore,  the  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  began  to 
arise,  and  fresh  interest  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith's  introduc- 
tion of  the  Navy  Estimates  in  a  speech  in  which,  following  Mr. 
Hardy's  example^  he  spoke  of  them  as  Peace  Estimates.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  pacific  policy,  Mr.  Smith  said  the  number  of  sea- 
men asked  for  was  precisely  the  same  as  last  year.  But,  the  First 
Lord  immediately  added, 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  supply  of  seamen  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  ample  protection  to  the  shores  of  this  country,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation.  We  have 
mien  enough  in  the  Coastguard  and  in  the  Marines  on  shore  to 
man  every  ship  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  put  into  the  fleet  at 
the  present  moment,  and  we  have  also  the  Eoyal  Naval  Eeserve, 
which  is  available  for  us  to  fall  back  upon." 

Entering  at  once  into  details,  Mr.  Smith  said  there  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  vote  for  wages,  owing  to  the  larger  number 
of  ships  in  commission;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  the  vote  for  victuals  and  clothes.  For  dockyards  and 
dockyard  work  the  sum  was  3,530,000Z.  last  year,  and  in  the  forth- 
coming year  it  would  be  within  500L  of  the  same  amount.  Eleven 
armour-plated  ships  will  be  either  begun  or  advanced,  the  latter 
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category  comprising  the  "  Dreadnought,"  "  Inflexible,"  "  Nelson," 
and  "Northampton;"  and  twenty-eight  torpedo-boats  would  be  built. 
The  appointment  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  chaplain  to  every  fleet  of 
five  or  six  ships  stationed  at  a  distance  from  any  port  would,  he 
hoped,  satisfy  the  Irish  members  who  had  moved  in  the  matter ; 
and,  with  a  concluding  eulogium  of  his  predecessor's  work  in  the 
office,  the  P'irst  Lord  brought  his  practical  speech  to  a  close.  A 
desultory  discussion  was  wound  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  obtained 
the  vote  for  the  men,  2,702,000/.  for  wages;  1,146,000^.  for 
clothing ;  260,000?.  for  the  expense  of  the  Admiralty  Office ; 
207,000/.  for  coastguard ;  and  210,250/.  for  conveyance  of  troops 
—an  increase  of  some  42,000/.  on  this  head  being  due  to  the  war 
at  the  Cape. 

The  month  of  March  was  not  to  close,  however,  in  spite  of 
peace  estimates,  without  new  and  serious  alarm.  The  rumours  of 
disagreement  in  the  Cabinet,  which  had  so  long  been  rife,  and 
which  had  been  justified  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
the  threatened  retirement  of  Lord  Derby,  were  to  be  yet  further 
and  more  gravely  justified.  The  Foreign  Office  controversy  with 
Bussia,  on  which  Lord  Derby  was  of  one  mind  with  his  colleagues 
that  Russia  must  not  decide  what  clauses  of  her  treaty  the 
Congress  should  discuss,  induced  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  determine 
upon  a  step  upon  which  Lord  Derby  disagreed.  Through  our  new 
Ambassador  at  Vienna,  Sir  Henry  Elliot,  a  precise  enquiry  was 
made  whether  the  understanding  was  that  the  whole  treaty  in  its 
relation  to  existing  treaties  was  to  be  examined  and  considered  in 
Congress.  The  reply  was  •  in  very  distinct  words — that  Bussia 
"  leaves  to  the  other  Powers  the  liberty  of  raising  such  questions 
at  the  Congress  as  they  might  think  fit  to  discuss,  and  reserves  to 
itself  the  liberty  of  accepting  or  not  accepting  the  discussion  of 
these  questions."  Prince  Gortschakoff  held  to  his  first  answer, 
that,  as  the  Treaty  had  been  communicated  to  all  the  Powers,  and 
as  every  Power  had  full  "  liberty  of  appreciation  and  action "  in 
relation  to  any  article  which  might  seem  to  it  to  concern  Europe, 
so  Bussia  claimed  the  same  liberty  for  herself  of  accepting  or 
declining  a  discussion  on  any  one  point.  On  this  point  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  stated  to  the  Commons  that  the  negotiations  for  a 
Congress  had  been  broken  off;  and  on  the  same  evening  the  House 
of  Lords  was  startled  by  a  report  that  Lord  Derby  had  resigned. 
On  his  entrance  it  was  at  once  seen  that  the  report  was  true.  He 
took  his  seat  below  the  gangway,  and  rising  at  once,  stated  that  he 
had  tendered  his  resignation  to  her  Majesty,  and  that  it  had 
been  accepted.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  duty  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  to  your  lordships  that  I  have 
ceased  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
or,  to  speak  with  more  verbal  accuracy,  that  my  resignation  of 
that  office  has  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  her  Majesty,  and 
I  only  continue  to  hold  that  office  till  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  relieves  me  from  its  duties.     As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
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equally  the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  Minister  who  retires  from 
office  to  explain — usually  in  some  considerable  detail — to  Parlia- 
ment the   character   and  nature  of  the  dififerences  which  have 
arisen  between  him  and  his  colleagues,  in  order  that  he   may 
justify  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  taken  what  in  any 
circumstances  is  a  grave  and  important  step  on  light  or  inadequate 
grounds.     My  lords,  I  regret  that  under  present  circumstances  it 
is  not  possible,  or  at  least  desirable,  for  me  to  follow  that  customary 
and  convenient  rule.     My  lords,  I  have  received  from  her  Majesty 
and  from  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  full 
permission  to  use  my  own  discretion  in  the  matter ;  but  your  lord- 
ships will  easily  understand  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  foreign 
relations  there  are  many  things  which  require  to  be  considered 
and  consulted  upon  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  which  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  State  should 
be  made  public  at  the  time  when  that  decision  is  taken.     My 
lords,  the  Cabinet  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which,  no 
doubt,  are  of  a  grave  and  important  character.     In  the  measures 
which  they  propose  I  have  not  been  able  to  concur.     My  lords,  to 
prevent  needless  alarm  from  any  words  of  mine,  let  me  say  at 
once  that  I  do  not  consider  that  those  measures  necessarily  or 
inevitably  tend  to  bring  about  a  state  of  war.     I  give  those  with 
whom  I  have  acted  entire  credit  for  desiring  as  much  as  I  desire 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.     We  agree  as  to  the  end, 
but,  unhappily,  we  differ  as  to  the  means ;  and  I  cannot,  in  the 
exercise  of  my  deliberate  judgment — however  willing  and  anxious 
I  may  be  to  submit  that  judgment  to  what  I  know  to  be  in  many 
respects  the  better  opinion  of  my  colleagues — I  cannot  consider 
the  measures  upon  which  they  have  decided  as  being  prudent  in 
the   interests   of  European  peace,  or  as  being  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  or  as  being  warranted    by   the  state  of 
matters  abroad.     My  lords,  when  the  concmTence  of  Parliament  is 
asked  for  those  measures  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  shall  l)e  ready, 
if  necessary,  to  vindicate  the  opinion  which  I  have  entertained ; 
but  until  then  I  consider  I  am  bound  by  public  duty  to  speak  only 
in  the  most  general  terms,  leaving  it  to  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  management  of  public  affairs  to  choose  the  time  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  think  it  their  duty  to  bring  them  before 
your  lordships.     My  lords,  there  is  one  possible  miscontruction  of 
my   conduct    against   which  I  think   it    is    desirable   I    should 
guard.    It  might  possibly  be  inferred,  from  the  time  at  which  I 
speak  and  the  nature  of  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have  dissented 
from  the  view  taken  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  conditions  on  which 
England  ought  to  go  into  the  Congress.     I  am  bound  to  say  that 
is  not  the  case.     I  deeply  regret  the  obstacles  which  have  sprung 
up — sprung  up   withput   any   expectation — in   the   way   of  tha* 
Congress  being  called  together;  but  the  fault  in  my  judgment 
does  not  rest  with  the   Grovemment   of  this   country,  and  the 
dispute  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  one  of  form  or  of  words, 
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but  one  of  a  very  substantial  nature.  My  lords,  in  my  opinion 
there  would  be  very  little  use  for  England  to  go  into  a  Congress 
unless  we  are  assured  that  the  discussion  which  was  there  to  take 
place  was  to  be  one  of  a  real  and  not  an  illusory  kind ;  and  if  we 
were  to  choose  between  the  two  alternatives,  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
think  that,  in  the  interests  of  European  peace,  it  would  be  the  less 
misfortune  of  the  two  that  the  Congress  should  not  meet  at  all, 
i*ather  than  that,  having  met,  and  serious  difficulties  having  arisen 
at  the  outset  of  its  sitting,  it  should  break  up  without  any  result 
having  been  arrived  at.  My  lords,  I  do  not  rise  to  argue  this 
question.  I  have  referred  to  it  merely  to  prevent  the  idea  going 
abroad  that  it  was  on  that  question  of  the  Congress  the  Cabinet 
and  i  have  been  unable  to  agree.  My  lords,  I  need  not  tell  your 
lordships,  and  least  of  all  need  I  tell  my  noble  friend  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  that  no  personal  motive  has  influenced  me  in 
the  step  I  have  felt  compelled  to  take.  Every  personal  motive 
and  every  private  feeling  influenced  me  in  the  opposite  direction. 
My  lords,  no  man  would  willingly  break,  even  for  a  time,  political 
and  personal  ties  of  long  standing,  and  in  the  public  life  of  public 
men  of  the  present  day  there  are  few  political  and  personal  ties 
closer  or  of  older  date  than  those  which  unite  me  with  my  noble 
friend.  My  lords,  I  will  say  more.  I  have  always  held  that  in 
minor  matters  a  public  man  is  not  merely  justified  in  making  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  his  personal  opinions,  but  is  even  bound 
by  duty  to  make  them,  because,  without  that,  party  organisation 
and  collective  action  would  become  impossible;  but,  my  lords, 
when  questions  of  Eiuropean  interests  are  at  stake — when  the 
matters  in  discussion  are  really  matters  involving  the  issue  of 
peace  and  war — I  am  sure  your  lordships  will  feel,  as  I  do, 
that  those  are  not  matters  in  regard  of  which  it  is  possible  for  any 
man  actuated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  personal  respect  and  regard.  If  that  were  possible,  I 
should  be  of  one  mind  with  my  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  My  lords,  I  end  as  I  began,  by  saying  that  I  am 
compelled  at  present  to  speak  only  in  these  general  terms.  I  must 
reserve  for  a  later  date,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  any  further  ex- 
planation of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued." 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  rose  after  Lord  Derby.  "  My  lords," 
said  he,  "your  lordships  have  heard  that  the  Queen  has  lost 
to-day  the  services  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  her  counsellors.  Those 
only  who  have  served  with  my  noble  friend  can  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate his  capacity  for  affairs,  the  penetrating  power  of  his  intelli- 
gence, and  the  judicial  impartiality  of  his  general  conduct.  My 
lords,  I  have  served  with  my  noble  friend  in  public  life  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  during  that  long  period  the 
cares  of  public  life  have  been  mitigated  by  the  consolation  of 
private  friendship.  A  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  long  period  in  the 
history  of  any  man,  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  so  far  as  the  relations 
between  myself  and  my  noble  fnend  are  concerned,  those  years 
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have  passed  without  a  cloud.    My  noble  friend  has  to-night,  with 
prudence  and  perfect  taste,  avoided  entering  into  the  particular 
reasons  that  have  induced  him  to  take  a  step  which  on  his  part  is 
so  momentous^  and  which  to  the  country  must  be  of  interest  and 
importance*    My  Lords,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  refrain  from 
entering  into  those  topics  myself  until  the  period  when  they  might 
be  legitimately  considered  by  your  lordships ;  but  I  have  learnt 
that  so  much  public  mischief  may  occur  from  unnecessary  mystery 
in  these  matters  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to-day  te  say  that  in 
consequence  of  our  belief  that  the  Congress  would  not  meet,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  teuch  upon — especially  as 
my  noble  friend,  with  a  becoming  candour,  has  admitted  that 
upon  this  subject  there  was  no  diflference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  his   late  colleagues — it  became   matter  of  consideration' for 
her  Majesty's  Government,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  so  disturbed,  and  when 
the  hopes  of  rectifying  that  balance  by  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress seemed  altogether  to  cease,  to  decide  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  countervail  or  resist  the  mischiefs  which  were  im- 
pending.   It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  for  the  due 
protection  of  the  rights  of  her  empire,  that  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  avail  herself  of  those  powers 
which  she  has  of  calling  on  the  Eeserve  Forces  by  calling  for  the 
service  of  those  reserved  forces.     With  that  view  a  message  will 
be  laid  before  Parliament  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tutes in  the  case.     My  Lords,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  this 
announcement ;  and  when  the  occasion,  which  of  course  is  near, 
occurs,  your  lordships  will  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  the 
whole  question  of  the  policy  and  of  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty's 
Government.     That  we  shall  not  be  supported  on  that  occasion  by 
the  abilities  of  my  noble  friend  who  has  been  so  long  my  com- 
panion in  public  life,  I  deeply  deplore.     Those  wrenches  of  feeling 
are  among  the  most  terrible  trials  of  public  life ;  but  we  may  draw 
from  them  at  least  one  noble  and  consolatory  inference — that  the 
sense  of  duty  in  our  public  men  is  so  great  that  they  can  bear  even 
these  painfid  trials.   My  Lords,  I  have  felt  of  late  that  the  political 
ties  between  myself  and  my  noble  friend  must  soon  terminate ; 
but  I  believed  they  would  terminate  in  a  very  diflFerent  and  a  more 
natural  manner — that  I  should  disappear  from  the  scene  and  that 
he  should  remain,  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  with  his  great 
talents  and  experience,  to  take  that  leading  part  in  public  a£fairs 
for  which  he  is  so  well  qualified.    .We  have  lost  his  services.     I 
personally,   of  all    his  colleagues,  suffer   most   severely   in  that 
respect ;  but  I  am  sustained  by  the  feeling  at  the  present  moment 
that  I  am  conscious  and  confident  that  the  policy  which  we  have 
recommended  her  Majesty  to  pursue  is  one  which  will  tend  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  Empire,  to  the  freedom  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
greatness  and  security  of  this  country." 

In  the  House  and  in  the  country  this  resignation  caused  a  very 
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painful  feeling,  both  from  the  loss,  in  itself  deeply  to  be  r^etted, 
of  the  clearest  head  in  the  ministry,  and  the  chief  opponent  of 
the  War-party,  and  from  the  dread  that  there  might  be  something 
behind  the  step  now  annoimced,  of  calling  out  the  Reserves,  which 
seriously  threatened  war.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  reticent 
in  Parliament  (where  a  vote  personally  adverse  to  him,  which  re- 
flected small  credit  on  those  who  gave  it,  had  been  passed  in  refer* 
ence  to  a  painful  discussion  between  him  and  Mr.  Layard,  who  had 
charged  him  with  fomenting  rebellion  in  Greece,  and  had  declined 
practical  apology),  spoke  twice  outeide  its  doors  at  this  time — 
once  to  the  Greenwich  "Five  Hundred,"  to  whom  he  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  up  at  the  next  election  his  seat  for 
their  borough,  and  again  to  a  deputation  from  Leeds,  who  brought 
him  an  invitation  to  become  a  candidate  there.  In  both,  he 
praised  the  Riisso-Turkish  War  as  one  which  had  overthrown  an 
evil  Power :  in  both,  he  reprobated  as  he  had  reprobated  in  the 
House,  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabian  territory  as  a  retrogressive 
step  which  he  hoped  that  Russia  would  reconsider,  but  one  which 
would  justify  no  Government  in  plunging  the  country  into  a  guilty 
war ;  and  in  both,  his  voice  gave  out  no  uncertain  sound,  as  indeed 
through  the  whole  course  of  these  stirring  events  none  could  deny 
either  the  force  or  consistency  of  his  conduct,  though  its  tenour 
exposed  him  more  than  once  to  personal  attacks  transgressing  the 
limits  of  party-license.  A  mob-attack  made  upon  his  house  in 
London  might  have  been  taken  as  a  deeper  sign  of  popular  fickle- 
ness, if  it  could  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  any  but  the 
roughest  and  lowest  element  of  the  town-populace. 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  brought  down  to  the  Lords  a  message  from 
the  Crown,  stating  that  her  Majesty  in  existing  circumstances' had 
thought  right  to  call  out  the  Reserve  Forces  for  permanent  service ; 
and  after  the  message  had  been  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  some 
further  papers  relating  to  the  Eastern  Question  were  laid  on  the 
table  by  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
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Thus  ran  the  message: — "The  present  state  of  public  aflfairs 
in  the  East,  and  the  necessity  in  connection  therewith  of  taking 
steps  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  the  Empire,  having  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of  her 
Majesty,  a  case  of  great  emergency  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  that  behalf,  her  Majesty  deems  it  proper  to 
provide  additional  means  for  her  military  service ;  and  therefore, 
in  pursuance  of  those  Acts,  her  Majesty  has  thought  it  right  to 
communicate  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  her  Majesty  is  about 
to  cause  her  reserve  force  and  the  Militia  reserve  force,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  her  Majesty  shall  think  necessary,  to  be  forthwith 
called  out  for  permanent  service." 

Lord  Grey  then  rose,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when  the 
Message  should  be  taken  into  consideration  some  explanation  would 
be  given  of  the  ultimate  purpose  contemplated  in  consequence  of 
the  delivery  of  the  Message.  The  calling  out  of  the  Beserves  was 
a  very  grave  measure,  and  Parliament  was  entitled  to  know  some- 
thing more  than  was  communicated  by  the  Message  before  a 
proper  judgment  could  be  formed  on  the  subject,  and  be  trusted 
that  when  the  Message  came  under  consideration  the  Gx>vaiinient 
would  explain  what  were  the  changes  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which 
they  thought  it  necessary  to  insist  on  even  by  force  of  arms,  if 
necessary.  It  was  impossible  to  examine  the  jnrovixions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  without  seeing  that  it  virtually  made  Boitia 
mistress  of  European  Turkey.  He  jnresumed  that  it  was  also 
impossible  to  set  up  again  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in  the 
European  provinces  of  Turkey,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  a  new  authority  was  to  be  set  up  in  those  provinces. 

Lord  Bedesdale  thought  that  nothing  was  mate  likely  to  em* 
barrass  the  Government  in  their  negotiatjons  than  to  call  ttpco 
them  at  the  present  time  to  state  what  their  intentiooi  might  be# 

Lord  Granville  said  that  it  would  be  more  ooDveoieDt  to  hare 
a  full  discusgion  on  the  subject  when  the  Qneen^f  MaHnge  was 
taken  into  cxmsadentMrn ;  bat  from  the  eorreqiOiMfenee  ali«ai4j 
laid  on  the  table  he  thought  it  was  difficult  to  diiiecrrer  wtveifa^ 
the  English  Govemment  or  the  Bosaan  GorerauMSKt  wer^  iim 
more  unwilling  to  j<nn  the  Omgiem,  and  be;  coomkred  tluit  m 
the  correqKmdoiee  laid  on  the  taU&  er/oUaii^  \mX  r^ery  m^anif^H 
information,  FuUament  §lpHiii  te  isfioitixMd  of  tbs;  *:00mm»mfsai^ 
tions  which  had  pagHJ  betwe^en  thh  differeiKt  Oor^fiarj^iA^  of 
Eur(^  OD  the  sulgeet. 

Lord  Beaeoufield  rwe  again.  vsA  md  t^jatt  ^  t^  tmd^anA/^M 
there  was  a  general  desre  expren^  W  th^  u^MMist^  *A  tk^  Hom^ 
of  Commons  tint  the  Bod^  ilMild  <30<»r  ^^  "W  Ayrii  4^  h^  wsim 
ready  to  fix  tlie  coamiexatMm  of  ti^  ^if^%  Mfmk$^.  Itm  Af^i  M^ 
so  that  it  mi^  be  taa^AsKA  ^mfj^jaa^/fjtkj  i»  i^Ah  H^^^m^^ 

la  the  Honae  of  Omaa^Muu  f%T  ii^nAM^  J^0<k^f^.  h^f^A^^M 
the  Meange,  and  in  tke  eowr^  of  %  t^rM  4j«ieniMti6«;  v^  «  tvMr;.:^ 
effidety  inftwinei  tinn  ffait  Lord  ffalsAMirr  iotl  ^niena^^i^^^i^  l/^^ 
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Derby  at  the  Foreign  OflSce,     Mr,  Grathome  Hardy,  afterwards 
translated  ta  the  Lords  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  took  the 
place  of  the  new  Foreign  Secretary  at  the  Indian  helm,  and  the 
Premier  gave  a  curious  proof  of  diplomatic  tact  in  persuading 
Lord  Derby's  brother,  Frederick  Stanley,  to  accept  the  Secretary- 
ship for  War,  and  preserve  the  Stanley  traditions  in  his  Cabinet* 
The  new  hand  at  the  Foreign  OflSce  was  soon  felt,  and  all  the 
literary  skill  gained  in  the  field  of  journalism  was  to  be  found  in 
a  brilliant  circular  on  the  Eastern  Question,  now  published  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  in  order  to  expound  the 
views  of  her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
and  to  indicate  the  course  which  they  might  be  expected  to  take  in 
dealing  with  Russian  claims.     In  this  able  State  paper,  addressed 
to  our  representatives  at  Foreign  Courts,  after  reciting  the  corre- 
spondence, which  led  to  the  present  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Congress,  Lord  Salisbury  proceeded  to  observe  that  "  the  general 
nature  of  the  Treaty  and  the  combined  eflFect  of  its  stipidations 
upon  the  interests  of  the  signatory  Powers  furnish  another  and  a 
conclusive  reason  against  the  separate  discussion  of  any  one  portion 
of  these  stipulations  apart  from  the  rest."      He  then  urged  in 
detail  various  objections  against  the  main  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
He  pointed  out  the  injustice  which  would  be  inflicted  by  the  mere 
creation   of  the  new   Bulgaria,  and  the   establishment  of    Slav 
supremacy,  on  the  other  races  inhabiting  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
He  showed  that  this  injustice  would  extend  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  new  Bulgaria  itself;  and  that,  while  its  practical  result 
would  be  to  establish  Russian  supremacy  in  that  principality,  it 
would  also  increase  the  power  of    the   Russian    Empire   in  the 
countries  and  on  the  shores  where  a  Greek  population  dominates, 
not  only  to  the  prejudice  of  that  nation,  but  also  of  every  country 
having   interests  in  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean.      He  then 
showed  that  other  results  of  the  treaty,  and  in  particular  "  the 
acquisition  by  Russia  of  the  important  harbour  of  Batoum,"  would 
"  make  the  will  of  the  Russian  Government  dominant  over  all  the 
vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea."     The  Circular  insisted  much  on  the 
danger  likely  to  result  from  Russia's  "  acquisition  of  the  strong- 
holds of  Armenia  ;  "  declared  that  **  the  extensive  European  trade 
now  passing  from  Trebizond   to  Persia"  would  be   liable  to  be 
arrested  at  the  will  of  Russia ;  enlarged  on  the  inconvenience  of 
having  an  indemnity  chargeable  on  Turkey,  which  might  be  the 
excuse  for  further  territorial  cessions  by  way  of  liquidation ;  de- 
clared that  the  operation  of  the  Treaty  *'  as  a  whole,"  would  be 
most  dangerous  in  weakening  the  guardian  of  the  Straits ;  and 
ended  by  recording  that  "  neither  the  interests  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  are  specially  bound  to  guard,  nor  the  well-being  of 
the  regions  with  which  the  Treaty  deals,  would  be  consulted  by  the 
assembly  of  a  Congress  whose  deliberations  were  to  be  restricted 
by  such  reservations  as  those  which  have  been  laid  down  by  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  in  his  most  recent  communication," — that  reserva- 
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tion  being  particularly  as  follows, — that  each  Power  must  deter- 
mine for  itself  what  points  it  would  and  would  not  regard  as 
affecting  European  interests.  The  newspapers  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Circular  with  their  usual  many  voices ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  forcible  comment  was  made  by  the  Morning  Post,  to 
the  effect  that  its  perusal  represented  the  differences  between 
England  and  Russia  to  be  so  radical  and  comprehensive,  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  could  scarcely  be  made 
to  offer,  unless  entirely  rewritten,  a  basis  for  discussion  between 
the  two  Powers. 

Pending  debate  upon  the   calling  out  of  the  Reserves,   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  introduced  the  Budget,  for  which 
purpose  it  had  been  postponed.     After  some  preliminary  observa- 
tions, he  said — "  I  will  first  review  the  finance  of  the  year  with 
reference  to  the  extraordinary  expenditure  which  has  taken  place 
on  supplies  obtained  under  the  Vote  of  Credit,  and  then  amend 
my  statement  by  adding  an  account  of  that  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture.    The  revenue  of  1877-78,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  tiumed  out 
very  satisfactory,  and  has  fully  answered  my  expectations  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.     My  estimates  appeared  to  myself  and  my 
friends  very  prudent ;  but  I  was  told  I  was  over-sanguine,  and 
should  be  disappointed.     However,  on  every  occasion  on  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  bringing  forward  the  Budget,  I  have  heard 
such   anticipations,  and   I   am  glad  to  say  they  have  not  been 
realised.      Customs    produced    an    increase    of    somewhat    over 
100,000i.     Excise  was  the  only  item  which  showed  a  decrease,  and 
the  total  amount  of  revenue,  which  I  estimated  at  79,146,000^, 
has  been  79,763,098?.,   showing   an   increase  of  revenue   above 
estimates  of  617,21 9L     1  am  bound  to  say  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  excess  is  due  to  special  causes,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  large  quantities  of  spirits  and  tea  from  bond  during  the  last 
week  or  two.     The  extra  amount  thus  realised  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  perhaps  350,000?. ;  but,  independent  of  that,  I  must 
say  the  revenue  has  kept  up  in  a  wonderful  manner,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  past  year.     With  regard  to  expendi- 
ture, the  total  was  78,902,445?.,  showing  a  surplus  of  income  over 
ordinary  expenditure  of  859,803?.     The  increases  of  expenditure 
were  chiefly  on  the  permanent  charge  of  debt  and  the   Army 
charges,  whilst  the  Navy  charges  were  amongst  the  decreases.     It 
is  always  desirable  to  remind  the  public  of  that  which  they  are  fre- 
quently told,  but  always  forget,  that  there  are  every  year  considerable 
savings  on  the  amounts  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  different  charges, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wise  always  to  take  the  estimate  of  expenditure 
and  the  estimate  of  revenue  as  by  any  means  conclusive.     Of  the 
six  millions  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  3^  millions  have  been  actually 
expended,  and  some  further  liabilities  have  been  incurred.      That 
converts  the  surplus  of  860,000?.  into  a  deficit  of  2,640,000?.     To 
meet  that  the  Government  propose  to  issue  Exchequer  Bonds  to 
the  amount  of  2,750,000?.,  and  they  have  applied  750,000?.  out 
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of  revenue :  so  that  the  expenditure  on  the  Vote  of  Credit  will  be 
met  in  that  way.     We  propose  to  make  the  bonds  payable  in  one 
year,  but  that  will  be  for  the  House  to  decide.     At  any  mte,  we 
begin  the  year  1878-79  with  a  formal  deficit  of  2,750,OOOZ.    Any- 
thii^  required  to  complete  the  new  charges,  or  extra  expenditure, 
which  have  not  already  been  completed,  will  be  met  by  supple- 
mentary estimates.     Turning  now  to  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
for  the  year,  the  charge  for  the  public  debt  will  remain. the  same 
—viz.,  28,000,000^. ;  the  Army  expenditure,  1 5,900,000?. ;  Navy, 
11,053,000?.;  Civil  Service,  14,816,000?.,  which,  with  the  other 
items,  make  a  total  estimated  expenditure  of  81,019,676?.     I  will 
proceed  to  state  the  estimate  of  the  revenue.     Customs  I  estimate 
to  produce  19,750,000?.;  excise,  27,500,000?. ;  stamps,  10,930,000?.; 
land  tax  and  house  duty,  2,660,000?. ;  income  tax,  5,620,000?. 
(last  year  it  was  5,820,000?.) ;  Post  Office,  6,200,000?. ;  telegraphs, 
1,315,000?. :  Crown  lands,  410,000?. ;  and  other  items,  making  up 
a  total  of  79,460,000?.     Therefore,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  estimate^ 
a  deficiency  of   1,560,000?.,  without  making  any   provision  for 
extraordinary  expenditure.     I  will  not  go  at  any  great  length  into 
the  question  of  expenditure.     No  doubt  the  increases  are  consider- 
able, but  in  some  cases  they  are  not  so  serious  as  they  appear  to 
be,   because  there  is  an  increase  on  both  sides  of  the  account. 
Again,  some  are  increases  upon  charges  imposed  in  recent  years^ 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  relief  of  taxation.     The  estimate  of 
expenditure  for  1878-79,  as  compared  with  the  issues  of  1877-78 
(including  supplementary  grants  and   excesses  of  prior   years) 
shows  a  decrease  of  1,383,819?. — i.e.,  it  is  81,019,676?.  as  against 
82,403,495?.     The  new  sinking  fund  has  operated  very  satisfac- 
torily.    The  amount  applicable  to  it  this  year  will  be  684,000?. 
I  must  call  attention  to  a  very  serious  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  borrowed  for  local  loans,  the  interest  of  which  will  cost  the 
Government  this  year  200,000?.  more  than  last.     This  increase  is 
so  rapid,  and  the  amount  is  so  considerable,  that  I  think  that  I 
ought  now  to  call  the  attenticm  of  the  Committee  to  it  before  it 
goes  too  far.     The  matter  has  been  growing  in  importance  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  most  rapidly  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.     The  origin  of  it  was  in  a  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government  to  lend  money  for  harbour  improvements  at  3^  per 
cent.     The  precedent  then  set  has  been  followed  in  other  cases — 
the  Education  Act  expenses,  for  instance,  which  now  amount  to 
9,300,000?.   for   England  and  2,200,000?.  for  Scotland,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  it. 
There  has  also  been  a  spirited  demand  for  loans  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses.    Birmingham  borrowed  nearly  a  million  in  1877,  and  is 
asking  for  another  million  in  1878.     I  do  not  complain  of  Bir- 
mingham, but  the  example  is  very  catching,  and  some  curious 
effects  are  produced.     Facility  for  borrowing  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest encourages  expenditure  by  local  bodies,  and  although  the 
loans  are  doubtless  undertaken  for  bona  fide  purposes,  perhaps 
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wijUQ  of  the  works  caxried  out  with  the  money  may  not  pay,  and 
then  more  Grovemment  help  will  be  wanted.  Nevertheless,  look- 
ing at  it  in  one  way,  I  ought  not  to  complain,  because  the 
Grovemment  find  in  these  loans  a  remunerative  business;  their 
credit  is  so  good  that  they  can  borrow  the  money  at  a  lower  rat6 ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  a  matter  which  should  receive  attention. 
I  should  be  most  imwilling  to  do  anything  to  check  the  march  of 
improvement  in  education,  or  in  sanitary  matters,  or  labourers* 
dwellings ;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  the  Exchequer,  and  to  point 
out  that  mischief  may  result.  600,000?.  is  provided  for  prisons 
under  the  new  Act :  and,  although  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  these 
matters  now,  I  may  remark  that  I  think  the  policy  of  the  House 
in  taking  charge  of  these  burdens  is  a  wise  policy.  Now  I  will  go 
back  to  the  expenditiure  of  the  Vote  of  Credit,  and  here  I  find  in 
the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  3,50O,000i.  actually  expended, 
the  Army  has  spent  l,543,000i.,  of  which  200,000?.  was  for  horses, 
1,000,000?.  for  stores,  70,000?.  for  guns,  and  46,000?.  for  ammuni- 
tion. The  amount  spent  for  the  Navy  has  been  1,916,000?.,  of 
which  1,445,000?.  has  been  spent  in  purchasing  ships  of  war  and 
lighters  for  torpedo  defence,  38,000?.  has  also  been  expended  in 
laying  down  special  telegraph  cables  for  communication  with  our 
fleet.  That  has  been  done  by  taking  some  of  the  lines  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  Besides  this,  the  Army  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  further  expenditure  of  about  half  a  million,  and 
the  Navy  of  200,000?.,  which  will  be  the  subjects  of  supplemen- 
tary estimates.  Now  we  come  to  a  question  of  greater  uncertainty 
— viz.,  the  expense  of  the  step  which  has  just  been  decided  upon, 
the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves.  I  have  put  down  an  approximate 
siun,  supposing  they  should  be  under  arms  three  months,  of 
400,000?.;  and,  should  circumstances  require  it,  say  another 
400,000?.  in  the  dockyards.  That  makes  a  total  of  five  millions 
as  the  possible  expenditure  under  the  Vote  of  Credit,  of  which 
3^  millions  have  been  paid." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
proposed  to  make  a  small  remission  of  the  house-tax,  placing  pro- 
fessional oflBces  on  the  same  footing  as  trade  premises,  and  a  slight 
reduction  of  the  property  tax  to  make  allowance  for  the  deprecia- 
tion of  machinery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dog  licence  would  be 
raised  from  68.  to  7d.  6c?.,  and  only  puppies  under  two  months 
would  be  exempted,  instead  of  six  months,  as  hitherto.  Declara- 
tions by  shepherds  would  entitle  them  to  keep  one  dog,  and  in 
some  cases  two,  free  of  charge.  Of  course  there  must  be  some 
other  provision  to  meet  the  deficit.  Everyone  would  naturally 
think  of  the  income  tax,  but  it  would  not  do  to  depend  on  that 
alone.  At  present  every  penny  of  the  income-tax  produced 
1,800,000?.,  of  which  1^  million  came  into  the  same  year.  There- 
fore, an  additional  twopence  in  the  pound  would  produce  three 
millions  this  year.  It  was  also  proposed  to  put  fourpence  per  lb. 
extra  duty  upon  tobacco.     That  had  been  selected  as  the  subject 
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of  increased  taxation  because  the  produce  of  it  had  been  steadily 
rifling  from  year  to  year.  It  was  estimated  that  the  total  amount 
of  tobacco  duty  when  raised  to  this  standard  would  produce 
8,783,000i.  In  this  way  it  was  proposed  to  increase  the  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  year  by  3,750,000?.  That  would  throw  over 
l,550,OOOi.  of  the  balance  of  expenditure  to  the  coming  year. 
In  conclusion,  the  Chancellor  said  he  hoped  the  country  had  been 
wise  in  time,  and  he  believed  they  would  be  satisBed,  under  the 
circumstances,  with  the  proposals  he  had  made.  He  would  now 
submit  to  the  Committee  resolutions  for  the  imposition  of  the 
tobacco  duty,  and  the  continuance  of  the  tea  duty.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  it  was  expedient  to  get  it  through  at  once,  to  pre- 
vent the  revenue  suflFering. 

After  the  usual  desultory  discussion,  accordingly,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  tea  duty  was  agreed  to,  and  the  tobacco  resolution 
passed  by  204  to  24,  a  division  challenged  by  some  of  the  Irisli 
members,  who  revived  their  old  but  decaying  obstructive  tactics 
at  this  period  of  the  Session  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  movement,  when  they  succeeded  in  keeping  the  House 
sitting  till  twenty  minutes  past  six  in  the  morning. 

The  Government  journals,  of  course,  which  now  included  nearly 
all  the  best  known  papers  of  the  day,  commented  favourably  on 
the  Budget ;  but  the  Spectator — except  the  Daily  News,  the  only 
Liberal  paper  left — stigmatised  it  as  "  a  timid  affair ;"  or  worse  — 
almost  a  cowardly — for  throwing  the  burden  of  the  six  millions' 
vote  over  two  years ;  and  thus,  while  cancelling  debt  with  one 
hand,  incurring  it  with  the  other.    The  Daily  News  spoke  out  more 
strongly.     "  The  plain  truth  is,"  it  said,  *•  that  the  Chancellor  of 
-the  Exchequer  has  to  pay  for  the  policy  of  his  colleagues,  or  at  least 
of  the  Prime  Minister.     During  the  golden  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  asked  M.  Fould  to  give  France 
a  good  Budget.     The  distinguished  financier  answered  that  if  the 
Emperor  would  provide  a  satisfectory  foreign  policy,  the  Finance 
Minister  could  always  undertake  to  provide  a  satisfactory  Budget. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  now  in  a  position  fully  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  reply.     He  is  on  the  whole  decidedly  a  soimd 
financier.     He  is  not  inclined  to  lavishness.     Nor  do  we  believe 
that  he  has  any  great  sympathy  naturally  with  the  passion  for 
military  enterprise.     But  he  is  the  Finance  Minister  of  what  we 
may  fairly  call  a  War  Administration,  and  he  has  to  spend  accord- 
ingly ;  and  having  to  spend,  he  has  of  course  to  provide  the  ways 
and  means  of  expenditure.     He  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  of  all 
benevolent  persons.     He  would  have  had  a  satis&ctory  Budget  to 
produce,  he  might  have  reduced  the  income-tax,  he  would  not  have 
had  to  talk  of  adding  to  the  tobacco  duty,  if  only  Lord  Beacons^ 
field  had  not  resolved  that  England  must  show  that  she  has  money 
to  spend  in  special  and  superfluous  preparations  for  war." 

While  financial  matters  were  being  thus  debated,  Mr.  Fawcett 
raised  a  considerable  discussion  on  Sir  John  Strachey's  last  Budget, 
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condemning  the  increase  in  the  duties  on  salt  in  Bombay  and 
Madias,  in  order  to  equalise  them  over  India,  when  they  might 
have  been  equalised  by  lowering  them ;  and  the  imposition  of  the 
licence  tax  on  trades  and  professions,  as  falling  with  most  weight 
upon  the  poor.  He  also  condemned  the  expenditure  of  the  Famine 
taxes  on  doubtful  public  works,  but  as  a  Committee  was  sitting 
upstairs  on  the  whole  subject  of  Indian  Public  Works,  he  gave 
that  up.  He  was  strongly  supported  by  Sir  George  Campbell,  who 
maintained  the  possibility  of  equalising  the  salt  duties  by  leveUing 
downwards,  and  considered  the  licence  duty  a  disguised  income 
tax,  which  exempted  those  best  able  to  bear  it, — but  as  strongly 
resisted  by  Lord  G.  Hamilton.  His  points  were  that  the  increased 
tax  in  Madras  and  Bombay  was  compensated  by  reductions  in 
Bengal,  and  by  sweeping  away  the  Inland  Customs  line,  and  that 
the  only  alternative  for  the  licence  duty  would  be  the  income  tax, 
a  threat  calculated  to  keep  everything  quiet.  The  majority  of 
course  refused  to  support  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  voting  in 
this  case,  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year,  with  a  singular 
unanimity,  which  excluded  all  idea  of  individual  action  and  re- 
flection whatsoever.  But  the  obedience  of  the  Ministerialists — 
Conservatism  and  Liberalism  are  scarcely  words  in  place — was  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  weakness  of  the  Opposition,  who  seemed, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  destitute  of  opinions  of  their  own,  as  since 
Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  they  had  been  practically  without  leader- 
ship. The  diflFerence  in  clearness  of  tone  between  Lord  Beacons- 
field  and  his  submissive  Cabinet  was  not  more  marked  than  between 
the  member  for  Greenwich  and  the  men  who  wished  to  conjure 
with  his  rod.  A  deputation  from  the  Liberal  Associations  through- 
out the  kingdom,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bright  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  after  passing  resolutions  expressive  of  "  passionate 
earnestness"  that  the  country  might  be  saved  from  war,  met  with 
the  smallest  of  encouragement  from  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Har- 
tington  to  expect  decision  of  any  kind.  Fortunately  the  answer 
of  Prince  GortschakoflF  to  the  Salisbury  Circular  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  pacific,  and  came  in  time  to  quiet  an  angry  debate 
in  the  Commons.  It  was  very  short,  and  its  main  point  was  a 
proposal  that  the  British  Government  should  state  its  views  clearly ; 
and  the  Prince  reasserted  that  the  whole  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had 
been  communicated  to  the  Powers ;  that  if  Congress  should  meet, 
each  Power  would  have  full  liberty  of  appreciation  and  action,  and 
that  he  claimed  only  the  same  rights  for  Bussia.  In  an  addition 
to  the  Circular  the  Russian  Chancellor  dealt  in  detail  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  allegations,  and  strongly  asserted  the  Bussian  right  to 
compensation,  after  the  sacrifices  of  a  war  which  he  contended 
might  and  would  have  been  entirely  averted,  had  England  con- 
sented to  join  in  imposing  upon  Turkey  the  will  of  Europe. 
When  the  message  of  the  Russian  Chancellor  reached  England, 
the  debates  upon  the  step  of  calling  out  the  Reserves  were  on  foot 
in  both  Houses.     The  relative  places  of  the  two  assemblies  in  the 
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pubKc  mind  were  proved  by  the  desertion  of  the  Lower  House  for 
the  Upper,,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the  last,  and  Sir  Stafford  in 
the  first,  rose  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her  gracious  message.  The 
Premier  made  his  opportunity  for  a  retrospect,  and  directed  his 
arguments  to  show  that  throughout  the  negotiations  the  English 
Grovemment  had  striven  to  maintain  the  policy  the  keynote  of 
which  was  struck  by  Lord  Derby's  despatch  of  May  1,  1877.  This 
policy  was,  broadly  stated,  to  keep  as  close  as  might  be  to  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe 
(includii^  Russia)  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  and  the 
Declaration  added  to  that  Treaty  in  the  London  Conference  in 
1871.  These  Treaties  had  been  disregarded  by  Russia  in  making 
war  upon  Turkey.  They  had  been  practically  destroyed  by  the 
San  Stefano  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  And,  as 
Russia  had  returned  so  vague  a  reply  to  Lord  Derby's  stipulation 
that  all  the  conditions  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty  should  be  open  to 
discussion  before  England  could  agree  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  proposed  Congress  at  Berlin,  the  Government  were  driven  to 
relinquish  the  idea  of  the  Congress  meeting.  Then,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  "  in  the  East  of  Europe  at  this  moment  some  securities 
of  the  Empire  are  imperilled,"  it  was  resolved  to  advise  the  Queen 
to  call  out  the  Reserves,  the  Premier  emphasizing  and  dwelling  for 
some  time  on  the  fact  that  this  was  simply  the  first  resource  in 
any  emergency  under  our  present  military  system.  Raising  his 
voice  to  its  fullest  compass,  and  uplifting  his  arms  to  add  impres- 
siveness  to  his  concluding  words,  the  Earl  brought  his  weU-sus- 
tained  speech  to  a  dramatic  close  by  a  piece  of  vigorous  declama- 
tion, describing  the  British  Empire  as  one  of  which  there  was  "  no 
example  either  in  ancient  or  modem  history.'*  "  No  Caesar  and 
no  Charlemagne  ever  presided  over  a  dominion  so  peculiar.  Its 
flag  floats  on  many  waters.  It  has  provinces  in  every  zone.  They 
are  inhabited  by  persons  of  diflferent  races,  different  religions,  dif- 
ferent laws,  manners,  and  customs My  Lords,  that  Empire 

is  no  mean  heritage,  but  it  is  not  a  heritage  that  can  only  be  en- 
joyed ;  it  must  be  maintained,  and  it  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  same  qualities  that  created  it, — by  courage,  by  discipline,  by 
patience,  by  determination,  by  a  reverence  for  public  law,  and 
respect  for  national  rights.  My  Lords,  in  the  East  of  Europe,  at 
the  present  moment,  some  securities  of  that  empire  are  imperilled. 
I  never  can  believe  that  at  such  a  moment  it  is  the  Peers  of 
England  who  will  be  wanting  to  uphold  the  cause  of  this  coimtry." 
With  an  undemonstrative  and  even  gentle  manner,  which 
afforded  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  peroration  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Earl  Granville  placidly  stated  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  oppose  the  motion,  though  his  opening  remarks 
tended  to  show  that  he  doubted  the  advisability  of  calling  out  the 
Reserves;  and  the  tenour  of  his  whole  speech  was  that  the 
Eastern  diflSculty  might  have  been  settled  without  a  Russo-Turkish 
War  had  England  but  acted  in  hearty  concert  with  the  other 
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Powers,  and  that  the  diflSculty  might  even  now  be  amicably 
arranged  if  England  would  but  make  an  earnest  endeavoiu:  to 
restore  the  European  concert.  He  gently  vindicated  Lord  Derby 
firom  an  imputation  of  lunacy  which  the  Premier  had  thrown  out, 
and  intimated  that  a  great  blunder  had  been  made  in  not  leaving 
the  conditions  for  the  Congress  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  who 
invited  it  to  meet,  and  had  received  from  Bussia  satisfactory 
assurances  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  would  meet ;  and  he  criti- 
cised the  needless  position  of  isolation  in  which  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  from  the  first  tended  to  place  us.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  debate  attached  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  who 
with  calm  self-possession,  however  much  he  might  be  lacking  in 
the  fire  which  is  considered  one  of  the  highest  qualities  of  an 
orator,  vindicated  his  conduct  and  position  against  his  opponents 
in  the  House.  He  commenced  by  observing,  in  order  to  correct  a 
general  misapprehension,  that  caUing  out  the  Beserves  was  not  the 
sole  reason  of  his  difierence  with  his  late  colleagues,  and  when  it 
was  said  that  England  could  not  remain  unarmed  when  the  whole 
of  Europe  was  arming,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  England  was 
in  possession  of  the  British  fleet.  The  present  state  of  aflFairs  was 
described  as  one  of  great  emergency,  but  he  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  emergency  and  what  had  created  it,  for  he  did  not 
admit  that  it  was  a  fact  that  all  diplomatic  influence  had  been 
exhausted  in  reference  to  this  matter.  He  regarded  a  Congress  as 
a  convenient  instrument  for  recording  decisions  which  might  be 
agreed  to.  But  he  thought  it  just  as  easy  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  and  probable  conduct  of  the  Powers  by  negotiation  out- 
side the  Congress,  and  therefore  he  did  not  regret  that  that  body 
was  not  likely  to  meet.  He  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  solid 
foundation  for  irritation  against  Bussia,  and  even  in  contempla- 
tion of  war  there  was  no  reason  for  haste  on  the  English  side. 
Discussing,  in  the  event  of  war,  what  probable  allies  England 
would  have  on  her  side,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  though 
Austria  might  be  a  possible  ally,  he  still  much  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  rely  greatly  on  that  quarter.  In  these  circum- 
.  stances,  if  England  were  to  rush  into  war  it  was  right  to  know 
clearly  what  were  the  definite  objects  in  view. 

WTien  Lords  Selbome  and  Carnarvon  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  strongly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  intimated  his  hope  of  the  Congress  yet  taking 
place,  Lord  Salisbury  attacked  Lord  Derby  bitterly  for  his  dis- 
closures, and  Lord  Kimberley  eflFectively  closed  the  debate  by 
criticising  what  he  described  as  the  felse  appearance  of  unanimity 
in  the  Cabinet,  conveyed  by  the  Premier's  speeches  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

Certainly  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby,  especially  by  the  intima- 
tion of  the  "something  behind"  which  had  lost  time  to  the 
Cabinet,  justified  much  of  the  alarm  which  it  caused  in  the 
country ;  -but  his  position  was  generally  defended.    "  Lord  Derby," 
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said  the  Guardian,  *'  certainly  went  to  the  very  edge  of  propriety 
in  his  disclosures — both  personal,  as  to  what  had  passed  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  political,  as  to  the  state  of  our  prospects.  The  first 
disclosures  were  not  without  provocation.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member that  in  the  first  instance  he  declined  to  state  the  reasons 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet.  But  Lord  Beaconsfield 
declared  that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  matter — that  it  was  due 
to  the  resolution  of  his  colleagues  to  call  out  the  Reserves.  And 
further,  in  his  speech  on  Monday,  Lord  Beaconsfield  stated  and 
argued  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Derby  '  added  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  appeal  which 
we  made  to  Parliament  immediately  for  funds  adequate  to  the 
occasion  of  peril  (peril !)  which  we  believed  to  exist.'  Well,  it 
seems  that  these  statements  of  the  Premier  did  not  correspond 
with  the  fact  so  closely  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  First,  the 
decision  to  call  out  the  Reserves  '  was  not  the  sole  or  even  the 
principal  reason '  for  Lord  Derby's  retirement.  It  was  principally 
caused  by  various  other  decisions  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.  Secondly  the  measures  for  which — on  the  strength  of  his 
Ministerial  acquiescence—  his  sanction  is  claimed  by  Lord  Beacons- 
field were  in  fact  so  strongly  disapproved  by  him  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disagreement  he  'temporarily  retired  from  the 
Cabinet.'  Lord  Salisbury  complains  of  this  disclosure  as  an 
unheard-of  breach  of  loyalty  to  his  colleagues ;  and  so  it  certainly 
would  be,  if  it  were  a  question  of  holding  together  against  an 
external  attack.  For  such  a  purpose  a  man  who  has  consented  to 
waive  an  objection  must  forget  its  existence,  and  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  But  when  his  friends  them- 
selves turn  round  upon  him  and  attempt  to  bind  him  to  the 
consequences  of  conclusions — from  which  they  know  him  to  have 
really  dissented,  and  in  which  he  only  adopted  the  responsibility 
from  a  desire  to  stand  by  them — it  is  altogether  too  rnuch  to 
expect  that  out  of  scrupulous  loyalty  to  men  who  so  treat  him,  he 
shall  rest  quiet  imder  a  disadvantage  to  which  they  are  gratuitously 
and  unfairly  subjecting  him." 

The  Commons'  debate  lasted  two  nights,  but  was  quite  eclipsed 
by  the  one  night's  speaking  in  "another  place."  Mr.  Bright's 
contribution  was  a  series  of  very  numerously  signed  petitions 
praying  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  more  than  ordinary 
attention  was  drawn  to  them  by  the  fact  that  his  clear  voice  gave 
eflfect  to  the  petitions.  The  drift  of  Sir  StaflTord  Northcote's 
guarded  speech  was  that  calling  out  the  Reserves  was  essentially  a 
pacific  step  ;  but  it  contained  a  singular  and  prophetic  reference, 
not  unremarked  at  the  time,  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  our 
communications  with  India  "  with  our  own  right  hand."  He  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  said  that  if  the  speech  had  stood 
alone  he  might  have  voted  silently,  but  it  must  be  read  by  the 
light  of  the  refusal  to  enter  Congress,  or  to  agree  to  that  Crerman 
proposal  of  a  preliminary  Congress  which  was  a  reasonable  way 
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out  of  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen.  In  refusing  that  proposal 
and  sending  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch,  we  "  have  set  ourselves  up 
as  the  organs  of  and  the  substitutes  for  Europe."  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  traced  the  slow  gliding  of  the  Government  towards  war,  and 
finally  discussed  Lord  Salisbury's  Circular,  which  he  denounced  as 
full  of  misrepresentations.  All  the  stipulations  which  were  the 
bases  of  Lord  Salisbury's  inflammatory  circular  had  previously 
been  made  known  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  Russians 
had  adhered  to  their  first  terms,  after  a  great  war,  which  had 
brought  them  within  a  few  miles  of  Constantinople.  He  objected 
in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  retrocession  of  Roumanian  Bess- 
arabia, and  to  some  other  terms  of  the  Treaty ;  but  he  saw  no 
ground  for  war,  and  could  not  conceive  how  Lord  Salisbury's 
charges,  made  after  a  reticence  of  six  months,  were  compatible 
with  national  honour.  He  held  that  Government  should  accept 
the  Congress,  which  Russia  had  accepted  in  calling  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  a  preliminary  treaty.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declined 
to  move  any  amendment,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Hardy,  who  main- 
tained that  Russia  had  not  agreed  to  discuss  all  clauses  of  the 
Treaty,  declared  that  England,  on  a  vital  question,  would  never 
consent  to  quit  Congress  and  leave  others  to  settle  it  in  her 
absence,  admitted  that  the  fleet  was  kept  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
as  a  manifestation  of  England's  power,  and  asserted  that  in  its 
warlike  preparations  the  Government,  so  far  from  drifting,  was 
bringing  itself  to  anchor.  He  maintained  that  the  Treaty  made 
Russia  dominant  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  gave  her  the  right  of 
interfering  in  every  province  of  Turkey,  declared  that  Roumania 
was  "  first  a  road  and  then  an  ally  for  Russia,"  asserted  that  all 
South-Eastem  Europe  was  darkened  by  Russia,  and  then,  though 
denying  that  a  British  Minister  could  wish  for  war,  declared 
nevertheless  that  there  were  worse  evils.  Sir  Wilfrid  I^awson 
boldly  moved  an  amendment  to  the  efiect  that  there  was  no  need 
for  calling  out  the  Reserves ;  but  met  with  no  support  from  Lord 
Hartington,  who  asked  him  to  withdraw  it,  and  ofiered  the 
Government  instead  a  little  mild  apologetic  criticism  in  his  usual 
manner.  The  bulk  of  his  party  following  his  example,  and  de- 
clining to  vote  on  the  amendment,  which  Sir  Wilfrid  declined  to 
withdraw,  it  was  negatived  by  310  votes  to  64,  and  the  address 
agreed  to,  as  it  was  in  the  Lords,  without  a  division. 

An  adjournment  of  Parliament  for  an  unusually  long  holiday 
was  the  next  step  in  the  Eastern  Question.  They  had  spoken 
much,  though  they  had  done  little ;  but  the  legislators  felt,  no 
doubt,  that  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  justified  them  in  claiming  a 
substantial  period  of  rest  when  it  had  become  so  critical  as  now. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  again  ventured  to  protest  against  a  three 
weeks'  holiday  at  such  a  time;  the  adjournment  being  from 
April  16  to  May  6  for  the  Commons — to  May  13  for  the  Lords; 
but  was  borne  down  by  an  indignant  majority  of  168  to  10. 
Nothing  was  said  in  the  Lords,  and  nothing  asked,  about  the 
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position  of  negotiations ;  but  in  the  Commons  Mr.  Forster  asked 
for  information,  and  drew  from  Sir  StaflFord  a  re-assuring  answer. 

"  I  am  not  in  a  position,"  he  said, "  without  inconvenience,  to 
enter  into  any  details  upon  the  present  aspect  of  affairs ;  but  I  can 
say  generally,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  question,  that 
nothing  whatever  has  occurred  which  should  give  occasion  for  in- 
creased anxiety  on  this  question,  nor  in  any  way  diminish  the  hope 
we  entertain  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  being  arrived  at  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  we  undoubtedly  are  placed.  The  matter  has 
been  under  discussion  in  this  House  within  the  last  week  or  two, 
and  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  situation  is  one  of  an  anxious 
character,  and  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  have  not  fiuled 
to  show  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  Grovemment. 
Nothing,  however,  has  occurred  since  which  in  any  way  increaseii 
the  gravity  of  the  position,  or  which  tends  to  diminish  the  hopes 
of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  being  arrived  at.  I  may  say  with 
reference  to  the  particular  point  in  which  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed, that,  as  regards  the  condition  of  Thessaly  and  the  Piraeus, 
great  hopes  are  entertained  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be 
arrived  at,  through  the  good  offices  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Greek  Government,  which  may  put  a 
stop  to  further  fighting  in  those  districts.  I  may  also  mention 
that  the  circular  which  was  published  some  time  ago  in  the  news- 
papers has  been  received  from  Russia  and  presented  to  her 
Majesty's  Government;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
another  circular  is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Porte." 

And  so  the  House  adjourned,  after  a  brief  scene,  which  is  worth 
recording  as  the  latest  episode  in  the  story  of  the  Irish  members. 
Our  Chronicle  records  the  account  of  a  savage  murder,  of  the  kind 
called  agrarian,  upon  the  Earl  of  Leitrim  in  his  Irish  home :  an 
old  peer,  just  and  generous  it  was  said,  but  a  determined  landlord 
of  the  old  school,  and  an  active  enemy  to  Land  Acts.  Mr.  O'Donnell, 
from  his  place  in  the  House,  made,  on  the  night  of  April  12,  an 
outrageous  attack  upon  the  character  of  the  murdered  Earl,  which 
a  few  other  of  the  Home  Rulers  backed,  and  at  half-past  nine  the 
House  was  cleared  of  strangers  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  King-Har- 
man,  who  thought  thereby  to  bury  some  of  the  scandalous  things  his 
brother  Home  Rulers  were  saying.  The  House  pronounced  for  a 
secret  sitting  by  a  large  majority — everyone's  ears  tingling  at  the 
assertions  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  persisted  in  making.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  regretted  afterwards  that  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Parnell  had  not  been  reported,  but  at  the 
time  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Lowe 
were  hooted  for  going  with  a  few  Irish  members  into  the  division 
lobby  against  the  proposal  to  exclude  the  reporters.  After  their 
dismissal,  Mr.  O'Donnell  quoted  from  a  number  of  Irish  news- 
papers charges  against  the  late  Earl  which,  he  said,  showed  abun- 
dant motive  for  the  recent  crime,  apart  from  any  agrarian 
conspiracy.     Mr.  Parnell,  in  the  same  manner,  condemned  the 
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conduct  of  the  late  Earl,  and  declared  that  it  was  such  capricious 
behaviour  that  led  the  wilder  spirits  to  think  that  the  only  way  in 
which  Irish  public  opinion  could  ever  influence  the  British  Legis- 
lature was  when  it  winged  the  bullet  of  the  assassin.  Mr.  King- 
Harman  warmly  condemned  the  attack  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  late  Earl ;  Dr.  Ward,  another  Irish  member,  termed  the 
gpeeches  of  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Pamell  an  unconstitutional 
and  indecent  attack  upon  the  dead.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle,  he 
said,  to  find  members  of  Parliament  endeavouring  to  found  a 
reputation  on  apologies  for  assassination.  Up  to  this  point  the 
proceedings  had  gone  on  in  comparative  quiet.  The  attacks 
upon  the  late  Earl  were  listened  to  in  disdainful  silence,  but  this 
thrust  of  Dr.  Ward's  brought  up  both  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell  to  a  point  of  order.  Dr,  Ward  reiterated  the  sugges- 
tion. Mr.  O'Donnell  sprang  to  his  feet  again,  and  said  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  Dr.  Ward  "  was  an  infamous  lie,"  a  state- 
ment which  raised  a  babel  of  voices.  Mr.  Pamell  also  protested 
against  Dr.  Ward,  but  the  Speaker,  who  seemed  resolved,  in  the 
absence  of  the  reporters,  to  allow  the  Irish  members  to  deal  with 
one  another  according  to  their  own  rather  than  Parliamentary  law, 
ruled  that  he  was  liot  justified  in  interfering.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  interposed  with  an  opinion  that  the  charge  of  telling  "  an 
in&mous  lie  "  ought  to  be  withdrawn,  and  at  length,  after  much 
uproar,  it  was  withdrawn.  Dr.  Ward  went  on  ruthlessly  to  lash 
his  countrymen.  He  was  again  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pamell,  and 
again  the  Speaker  ruled  that  Dr.  Ward  might  say  all  he  was  say- 
ing; and  he  concluded,  under  indignant  protests,  by  saying 
'<  things  had  come  to  a  pass  when  men,  calling  themselves  Irish 
patriots,  dragged  the  cause  of  Ireland  through  blood  and  mire  in 
order  to  build  up  their  own  reputation."  Mr.  Downing,  as  an 
Irish  member,  was  *'  pained  and  humiliated  by  the  scene  of  that 
evening."  He  regretted  that  any  Irishman  could  interfere  just  as 
Grovemment  were  trying  to  detect  the  perpetrators  of  the  abomi- 
nable triple  murder.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  murder 
of  Lord  Leitrim  was  an  agrarian  crime. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  all  regarded  the  speeches  of  the  members  for 
Dungarvan  and  Meath  with  reprobation,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion being,  however,  particularly  indignant  at  the  unparliamentary 
treatment  they  had  received  in  giving  their  votes  for  publicity. 
The  Marquis  of  Hartington  complained  of  the  hooting  as  some- 
thing unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  Parliament.  Later,  ]\Ir. 
O'Connor  Power  explained  his  views  of  the  Grovemment,  and  Dr. 
Kenealy  stepped  in  wholly  to  defend  the  action  and  language  of 
the  two  Irishmen  who  had  brought  about  tbis  singular  exhibition. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  thereupon  pointed  the  moral  that  it  was 
left  to  Dr.  Kenealy  to  defend  the  extravagant  language  of  the  two 
hon.  gentlemen,  and  in  general  terms  rejoiced  in  the  confusion 
anumg  those  who  considered  themselves  alone  entitled  to  speak  on 
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behalf  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Callan  condemned  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
O'Donnell ;  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  said  it  was  all  a  matter  of  last©— 
bad  taste ;  and  Mr.  David  Plunket  declared  that  the  member  for 
Meath  had  used  language  which  he  thought  could  only  be  tolerated 
by  the  foul  rabble  which  had  hooted  the  corpse  of  the  murdered 
Earl. 

After  this  decorum  once  more  prevailed,  and  reporters  were  re- 
admitted. "  What  we  have  jotted  down,"  says  the  Wedc^a  Newa^ 
from  which  journal  we  take  this  account  of  the  scene,  ^4s  a  correct 
outline  of  the  three  hours  of  confusion  to  which  Parliamentary 
business  was  consigned  by  the  Home  Rulers  on  the  night  of 
April  12.  The  Home  Rule  party  must  now  be  considered  to  be 
broken  up.     Mr.  Butt  has  resigned  the  leadership." 

The  morning  after  the  adjournment  of  Parliament  supplied  a 
startling  comment  on  the  strange  policy  of  reticence  pursued  by 
the  Ministry — a  reticence  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country  cer- 
tainly new  in  our  records,  and  arguing  either  very  great  or  very 
little  confidence  in  themselves.  A  Calcutta  telegram  announced 
that  orders  had  been  received  by  the  Indian  Grovemment  to 
despatch  a  force  of  about  7,000  native  troops  to  Malta ;  the  r^- 
ments  selected  from  Bengal  being  the  9th  Light  Cavalry,  the  13th 
and  31st  Infantry,  and  the  2nd  Goorkhas ;  from  Bombay  the  Ist 
Light  Cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  native  infantry ;  and  from 
Madras,  the  25th  Infantry.  Four  companies  of  native  sappers 
and  miners,  and  two  field  batteries  of  British  artillery  made  up 
the  tale.  The  step  was  a  grave  one,  the  gravity  lying  mainly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  by  Statute  enacted  that  all  native  troops  em- 
ployed out  of  India  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Crown,  and  that  a 
vote  of  the  very  Parliament  which  had  just  been  dismissed  for 
three  weeks  without  the  order  being  even  mentioned,  would  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  outlay.  The  Ministry  must  have  cal- 
culated, indeed,  upon  the  docility  of  their  majority,  as  accessories 
after  the  fact ;  for  that  the  very  spirit  and  object  of  the  Statute 
was  to  prevent  the  employment  of  native  mercenaries  on  foreign 
service  without  special  and  well-considered  Parliamentary  sanction 
is,  we  think,  evident  even  from  the  letter  of  it.  The  thing  was 
done,  however,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  grasped  the  reins  too 
completely  for  much  eflTective  opposition  to  be  heard.  The  news- 
papers were  all  mild  enough,  where  they  were  not  applausive. 

The  Daily  News  remarked  that "  the  Grovemment  seems  to 
have  taken  another  step  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  warlike 
policy.  It  is,  moreover,  an  additional  sign  either  that  the 
Government  actually  contemplates  hostilities,  or  is  so  little  hope- 
ful of  the  success  of  its  efibrts  to  preserve  peace  that  it  considers 
it  needful  to  provide  for  their  failure.  The  act  acquires  additional 
significance  when  taken  in  connection  with  Lord  Derby's  explana- 
tions. It  seems  likely  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  development  of  that 
policy  to  which  he  objected,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  state. 
The  objections  to  the  inordinate  length  of   the  Parliamentary 
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recess  receive  immediate  and  striking  confirmation  by  this  startling 
announcement.  Parliament,  moreover^  will  be  justified  in  feeling 
that  it  hats  &t  any  rate  in  this  matter,  not  been  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Government." 

The  Timesj  now  nothing  if  not  Ministerial,  observed  that 
'^  the  movement  has  for  some  time  been  anticipated,  and  has  been 
recognised  as  a  natural  accompaniment  of  any  other  warlike  pre- 
cautions we  might  take.  The  importance  of  the  movement  con- 
sists in  the  evidence  it  affords  of  our  being  able  to  rely  on  further 
resources  of  the  same  kind.  The  supposition  naturally  arises  that 
this  was  one  of  those  decisions  of  the  Cabinet  from  which  Lord 
Derby  dissented,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  specify,  and  it  will 
be  liable,  no  doubt,  to  exciting  interpretations.  But  it  is  of  no 
more  essential  significance  than  the  despatch  of  our  fleet  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  If  we  are  to  take  precautions  at  all,  they  ought 
to  be  thorough,  and  our  military  strength  must  be  reinforced  no 
less  than  our  naval.  The  troops  will  simply  be  held  in  reserve  at 
Malta,  for  possible  contingencies,  and  their  presence  will  be  an 
additional  proof  that  we  are  prepared  to  exert  the  whole  military 
force  of  our  empire,  alike  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  in  support  of 
our  interests.  That  the  announcement  of  such  a  measure  should 
have  occurred  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  Parliament 
will  be  deemed  an  illustration  of  the  inevitable  inconvenience  of  a 
recess  at  the  present  critical  juncture." 

More  warlike  was  i\\e  tone  taken  by  the  Standard,  whose  plea 
for  this  new  employment  of  mercenaries,  Soman  fashion,  was  out- 
spoken and  bold.  "  There  are  some  who  will  see  in  this  step,'*  it 
said,  "  a  movement  in  anticipation  of  war ;  but  although  it  is  to 
a  certain  extent  a  preparation  for  war,  it  is — like  the  calling  out 
of  the  Reserves,  the  purchase  of  ironclads,  and  the  other  steps 
England  has  tal^en  in  the  same  direction — a  measure  likely  to 
preserve  peace  rather  than  to  precipitate  war.  The  force  itself  is 
not  a  large  one ;  but  the  fact  that  Indian  troops  have  been  sent 
for  is  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  those  concerned  to  the  fact 
that  England  is  possessed  of  an  enormous  reserve  of  strength  in 
India,  and  that  she  intends,  if  necessary,  to  draw  upon  it.  The 
population  of  India  is  superabundant,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  is  fond  of  warlike  exercises.  They  are  naturally  brave,  and 
led  by  British  officers  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 
When  European  critics  discuss  the  military  strength  of  England, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  entirely  ignoring  this  great  reserve  of 
power,  and  it  is  well  that  any  nation  contemplating  entering  into 
the  lists  with  us  should  have  its  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  of  its 
existence.  India  could  furnish  instantly  a  hundred  thousand 
splendid  troops,  and  these  could  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by 
treble  that  number.  Indian  officers  have  calculated,  indeed,  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising  an  army  of  a 
million  men  in  India.  This  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  timorous  spirits  who  urge  submission  to  Bussian  arrogance 
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upon  the  ground  that,  alone,  we  are  no  match  for  that  immense 
empire.  That,  at  the  present  moment,  our  available  force  is 
numerically  far  inferior  to  that  of  Bussia  is  true  enough ;  but 
England  can  afford  to  vrait,  and  her  strength  would  increase  with 
time.  The  order  for  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta  is  a 
timely  reminder  of  this  fact,  which  European  Powers  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  complacency  of  Parliament  and  the 
Press,  and  the  almost  ludicrous  absence  of  anything  like  action  or 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  recognised  Liberal  leaders,  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  in  the  country  of  a  strong  feeling  running  counter 
to  the  Government,  among  classes  of  men  whose  voices  could  only 
be  heard  for  the  time  through  irregular  channels.  The  Libend 
party  made  some  remarkable  successes  in  the  elections  of  the  day ; 
and  at  Worcester  and  Hereford,  where  they  were  defeated,  they 
gained  very  large  minorities.  At  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
election  in  South  Northumberland,  the  contest  resulted  in  a  "  tie." 
On  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  each  candidate  had  2,912  imcon- 
tested  votes.  The  Liberal  candidate,  Mr.  Grey, — the  heir  pre- 
sumptive of  Earl  Grey, — had,  in  addition,  two  balloting-papers  on 
which  the  voters  had  written  "  Grey,"  instead  of  having  marked 
them  with  a  cross  against  the  name.  These  votes,  it  seems,  ought 
not  to  have  been  counted  for  Mr.  Grey,  and  were  ultimately  re- 
jected. The  presiding  oflBcer,  the  High  SheriiBT,  had  still  a  casting 
vote,  and  would  have  given  it  for  the  Conservative,  Mr.  Kidley, 
had  not  Mr.  Eidley,  with  much  honourable  feeling,  requested  him 
to  withhold  it,  and  send  the  double  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     Mr.  Eidley's  election  was  subsequently  established. 

Another  class  of  men  who  had,  throughout  the  last  phases  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  been  singularly  imanimous  and  consistent — 
and  in  their  tone  on  the  matter  presented  to  their  cousins  of  the 
Established  Church  one  of  those  marked  contrasts  which,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  donne  a  penaer^  as  the 
French  say, — came  forward  at  this  time  to  give  Mr.  Gladstone  an 
opportunity. 

A  Nonconformist  "Ministerial  Conference"  was  held  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  in  Farringdon  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  an  address  on  the  risk  of  war.  The  address  con- 
tained the  names  of  400  ministers  of  Dissenting  congregations  in 
the  London  district,  and  declared  that  "  for  the  war  with  Bussia 
with  which  we  are  menaced,"  they  "had  failed  to  discover  any 
justification,"  and  that  they  had,  therefore,  determined  to  strengthen 
Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  by  placing  in  them  the  record  of  their  cordial 
support.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  receiving  and  replying  to  the  address, 
contrasted  very  powerfully  the  virtual  unanimity  of  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  with  that  wide  division  of  opinion  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  such  a  county  as  South  Northumberland  to 
divide  its  vote  equally  between  the  Government  and  the  keenest 
antagonists  of  the  Government,  and  which  admitted  of  popular 
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meetings  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  each  side  of  the  present 
issue.    Even  the  large  minorities  of  the  Liberals  could  never  have 
been  gained  in  opposition  to  the  war  policy  of  1853.    Mr.  Q-lad- 
stone  maintained  that  the  nation  was  now  profoundly  divided, 
instead  of  profoundly  imanimous.     The  events  of  the  recess  fully 
bore  out  this  view  of  divided  counsels.     Mr.  Hardy  (not  yet  Lord 
Cranbrook)  had  a  warm  reception  at  Bradford,  and  was  loudly 
cheered  in  his  manifesto  of  the  duty  of  England  in  upholding 
European  law,  and  of  the  wickedness  of  dismembering  and  tor- 
menting Turkey :  "  the  great  England  to  whose  ministry  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  which  I  desire  to  see  maintained  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  all  its  majesty ;  an  England  humanising  and  civi- 
lising the  world,  bringing  to  every  part  of  the  world  her  religion 
and  her  laws,  showing  herself  everywhere,  as  she  does  at  home,  the 
friend  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  and  not  prepared  to  stand  by  and 
see  a  great  overshadowing  cast  upon  the  nations  of  the  world."    In 
a  quieter  speech  Mr.  Cross  held  a  similar  tone ;  but  neither  one 
speaker  nor  the  other  shed  the  smallest  light  on  the  views  and 
intentions  of  the  Cabinet.     On  the  other  side  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  were  received  with  equal  enthusiasm  at  Manchester, 
where  they  met  and  addressed  a  Conference  of  1,500  delegates  from 
cities,  towns,  and  great  organisations  assembled  to  protest  against 
the  impending  war  with  Bussia.     The  Conference  passed  unani- 
mously resolutions  of  the  strongest  character.    The  first  condemned 
the  "  policy  of  menace  and  warlike  demonstration  adopted  by  the 
Grovemment  on  the  Eastern  Question,"  and  the  introduction  of 
Sepoys  into  Europe,  and  the  concealment  of  that  imprecedented 
act  until  Parliament  had  risen  for  the  Easter  recess.     The  second 
accepted  without  reserve  Lord  Derby's  declaration  that  the  measures 
"  on  which  the  Government  have  decided  *  are  neither  prudent,  in 
the  interests  of  European  peace,  nor  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  nor  warranted  by  the  state  of  matters  abroad ;'  and  in- 
dignantly protested  against  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of 
measures  which  could  drive  from  the  Cabinet  *  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Queen's  counsellors,'  who  retired,  rather  than  incur  any  re- 
sponsibility for  their  violent  precipitancy."     The  third  declared 
that,  considering  the  whole  action  of  Government  which  was  stated 
in  detail,  "  the  Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  fatal  obstacle 
to  the  peace  and  international  amity,  freedom,  and  independence 
of  the  oppressed  nationalities,  and  a  standing  menace  to  the  honour, 
interest,  and  liberties  of  the  British  people."     The  fourth  and  fifth 
demanded  a  Congress  or  a  reference  of  the  whole  quarrel  to  a 
friendly  Power,  under  Protocol  23  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  appended 
on  the  initiative  of  Lord  Clarendon, 

Mr.  Bright,  in  his  address,  was  as  outspoken  as  the  delegates. 
In  a  speech  full  of  his  old  tribune-spirit,  he  reviewed  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  spending  the  six  millions  recklessly,  after 
the  Commons  had  been  assured  that  they  would  probably  not  be 
spent  at  all ;  in  having  determined  on  a  policy  which  neither  Lord 
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Carnarvon  nor  I^ord  Derby  could  endure,  though  the  latter  must 
have  suffered  terribly  in  separating  himself  from  Lord  Beacons- 
field;  in  representing  that  the  Fleet  was  sent  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  for  the  protection  of  British  interests,  when  it  was  now 
acknowledged  that  it  was  sent  there  as  a  menace;  in  declaring 
before  Parliament  adjourned  that  nothing  was  about  to  happen, 
when  they  were  about  to  import  thousands  of  Mahomedan  soldiers 
to  fight  against  the  Christian  nation  of  Bussia ;  and  in  neglecting 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  "  either  dare  not  ask  for  information, 
or  when  it  asks  is  denied."    This  Government  was  the  only  obstacle 
to  the  Congress.    The  "  British  interests  dodge  has  been  dropped," 
and  we  are  to  go  to  war  for  European  law,  which  outside  these 
islands  nobody  understands.     The  Premier  is  the  only  real  dis- 
turber of  the  nation,  and  his  object  is  to  restore  Turkey,  to  sustain 
"  that  terrible  oppression,  that  multitudinous  crime  which  we  call 
the  Ottoman  Government."      That  Minister  for  forty  years  had 
never  been  known  to  do  anything  of  his  own  free  mind  for  the 
advancement  of  the  country,  and  no  drop  of  English  blood  should 
be  shed  at  his  bidding.     An  election  at  Tamworth,  where  a  re- 
tiring Conservative  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Bass,  a  Liberal,  in  a  very 
full  poll,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  600,  was  welcomed  by  his  party 
as  a  sign  of  the  times ;  but  Mr.  Hanbury,  the  retiring  member, 
who,  like  his  successor,  was  connected  with  the  brewing  interest, 
publicly  declared  that  Tamworth  would  sell  its  soul  for  beer,  and 
so  denied  the  political  value  of  the  verdict.     Meanwhile  nothing 
but  rumour  was  afoot  abroad  and  at  home ;  Germany,  through  her 
foreign  dictator,  Prince  Bismarck,  was  striving  with  a  will,  men 
said,  to  bring  the  Congress  to  bear ;  but  Bussia  was  pressing  south- 
wards more  and  more ;  a  large  body  of  Mahomedans  round  the 
Bhodope  Mountains  had  broken  out  in  open  insurrection,  and  in 
England  war  preparations  were  pushed  rapidly  on.     If  England 
would  evacuate  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  retire  to  Besika  Bay, 
Russia  would  fall  back  on  Adrianople  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Turkish  capital ;  if  Russia  would  do  the  last,  England  would 
do  the  first.      It  was  for  this  Prince  Bismarck  was  said  to  be 
negotiating.     Much  virtue  in  an  "  if."     It  was  a  great  time  for 
journals  and  newspaper-boys,  who  sold  out  an   edition   on  the 
strength  of  the  "  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury,"  which  proved  to 
be  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Middlesex  Sessions.     One  sad 
reality  there  was  at  home.     The  masters  in  the  North  and  East 
Lancashire  cotton  trade  gave  notice  of  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 
wages,  driven  to  it,  they  said,  by  heavy  losses  they  could  meet  in 
no  other  way,  and  a  great  strike  followed,  with  all  its  surroundings 
of  distress.     At  Preston  the  operatives  yielded ;  but  at  Blackburn 
and   Burnley  there  was  riot-war.      Trade  and  commerce  were 
starving  everywhere,  and  for  the  antics  of  Crowns  and  Ministers 
the  people  suffered  as  of  old. 

The  departure  of  Count  Schouvaloff  on  a  mission  from  London 
to  St.  i^etersburg,  and  the  appointment  of  Prince  Lobanoff  to  take 
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General  Ignatieff's  place  as  Bussian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
were  said  to  point  to  a  more  pacific  state  of  things.     The  Eastern 
clouds  were  breaking,  and  disgusted  correspondents  unwillingly 
augured  peace.    It  was  known  that  at  St.  Petersburg  the  prevalent 
feeling  was  a  desire  to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  with 
England,  and  it  was  believed  that  by  Count  Schouvaloff's  means 
the  preliminaries  to  a  Congress  would  be  arranged.     Meanwhile 
the  Commons  met,  and  Lord  Hartington  propounded  a  gentle 
inquiry  about  the  state  of  negotiations  and  the  movement  of  the 
Indian  troops,  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  very  briefly  answered, 
saying  that  the  Government  had  thought  discussion  unadvisable, 
and  that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  would  have  been  according 
to  practice  to  tell  Parliament  their  plans.     This  brought  up  Mr. 
Fawcett  in  another  key.     Sir  Stafford  had  complained  that  Mr. 
Bright  had  charged  the  Government  and  himself,  outside   the 
walls,  with  deceiving  the  House.     Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Bright  being 
absent,  endorsed  that  charge.     "  He  would  not,"  he  said,  "  charge 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  having  intentionally  misled  him ; 
but  he  wished  to  assert  in  the  most  distinct  manner  that  at  least 
a  hundred  members  had  been  misled,  and  that,  too,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.     If  the  English  language  had  not  lost  its 
plain  meaning,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  they  should  have 
been   misled   by   the  speech  which   the   Chancellor   of  the   Ex- 
chequer  made  previous  to  the  adjournment.     It  would   be   re- 
membered  that,   thinking  the   recess  too  long,  he  proposed  to 
shorten  it  by  a  week ;  but  that  he  withdrew  his  motion,  against 
the  wish  of  his  friends,  after  what  he  regarded,  as  the  eminently 
satisfactory  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  again  and  again  assured  the  House  that  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government.     No  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government!     He  did  not  know  what  a 
change  could  be,  if  summoning  for  the  first  time  indefinite  multi- 
tudes of  the  Indian  soldiers  to  engage  possibly  in  a  European 
contest  were  not  one.  It  was  diflBcult  to  conceive  a  greater  change 
in  policy  than  this,  for  it  was  a  change  which  raised  questions  of 
constitutional  importance  affecting  England,  and  questions  of  vital 
importance  affecting  the  finances  and  government  of  India.    What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  Mutiny  Bill?     What  was  one  of  the 
dearest  and  most  cherished   privileges  of  Parliament?      It  was 
that  the  country  should  not  be  overborne  by  a  large  standing 
army.     Why,  every  year,  were  they  so  scrupulous  in  fixing  the 
number   of  the    standing   army?      Because   Parliament   should 
maintain  a  firm  and  high   hold  over  the  Executive  as  to  its 
strength.     It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  back   to   English 
history,  but  if  he  were  to  do  so  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that 
there  was  no  question  which  our  forefathers  deemed  of  greater 
importance  than  their  control  over  the  standing  army.     What 
was  the  position  now  ?    The  number  of  the  Indian  army  was  not 
limited,     Jt  might  be  200,000  this  year  and  500,000  next ;  and 
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the  Grovemment  considered  that  they  could  bring  any  portion  of 
those  men  to  Europe,  to  fight,  it  might  be.     That  sentiment  was 
cheered  by  the  supporters  of  the  Government.     The  country  was 
beginning  to  discover  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
and  it  ought  to  know  the  gravity,  peril,  and  importance  of  what 
had  been  done.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  came  down 
to  the  House,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  light  sentences  stated 
that  it  was  not  according  to  custom  that  Parliament  should  be 
informed  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
Indian  troops.   But  how  could  it  be  said  that  it  was  not  according  to 
custom,  when  Indian  troops  had  never  before  been  brought  into 
Europe  ?     Unnecessary  to  inform  Parliament  1     What  were  they 
to  be  informed  of,  if  not  of  such  an  important  step  as  this  ?     He 
would  rather  that  the  Government  had  squandered  and  wasted 
millions  of  English  money  than  that  they  should  have  started  on 
the  career  of  bringing  Indian  troops  to  fight  European  battles 
without  consulting  Parliament.     If  this  could  be  done,  there  was 
not  a  single  thing  the  Executive  could  not  do  without  first  con- 
sulting Parliament.   Before  such  a  step  was  carried  out,  Parliament 
ought  at  least  to  have  been  informed  of  the  cost  it  would  involve. 
Parliament  was  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  India, 
and,  if  anything  wrong  happened  there.  Parliament  could  not 
escape  the  responsibility.     There   could  be  nothing  of  greater 
importance  than  bringing  Indian  troops  into  Europe  and  letting 
them  return  either  flushed  with  victory  or  crushed  with  disaster. 
In  depriving  India  of  7,000  troops — and  perhaps  more  would  be 
taken — the  Government  could  not  escape  the  inference,  either  that 
an  extravagantly  large  army  had  hitherto  been  kept  up  in  India, 
or  she  was  now  inadequately  supplied  with  troops — either  that  her 
finances   had  been  crippled  by   maintaining  too    many  native 
soldiers,  or  at  the  present  time  there  were  fewer  than  were  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  empire.      He  repeated  that  the 
advice  of  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  have  been  taken  before 
the  Government  did  what  they  had  done,  and  he,  for  one,  was 
determined  to  protest  and  remonstrate  against  such  conduct  being 
repeated. 

The  speaker  was  followed  in  the  same  strain  by  Sir  George 
Campbell  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  insisted  on  a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  statement  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  inform 
Parliament  of  so  great  a  measure  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
obliged  to  rise  again.  Being,  however,  and  being  content  to  be, 
only  the  apologist  and  mouthpiece  of  chiefs  in  another  place,  he 
had  nothing  to  say  but  to  remake  the  same  answer  in  more  words. 
He  said  that  the  measure  was  "  nothing  more  or  less  than  moving 
troops  from  one  part  of  the  Queen's  dominion  to  another,"  repeated 
that  the  Government  arrangements  had  required  time  and  secrecy, 
and  naively  admitting  that  the  truth  had  come  out  sooner  than 
they  meant,  deprecated  further  discussion  till  the  supplementary 
estimates  should  be  moved,  and  said  that  of  course  England,  not 
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India,  would  bear  the  expense,  because  "  the  interests  of  India 
were  involved  as  part  of  the  British  Empire."  There  was  a 
rebellion  now  even  among  the  Ministerialists.  Mr.  Newdegate 
rose  to  say  that  he  thought  the  active  exercise  of  the  constitutional 
control  by  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  Executive  was  gravely 
imperilled  by  the  measure ;  and  so  general  was  the  anger  of  the 
Liberals,  that  they  resorted  to  a  most  unusual  step.  They  virtually 
stopped  the  supplies  until  discussion  had  been  allowed.  The 
Budget  Bill  came  on  for  its  third  reading,  but  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved 
and  Lord  Hartington  supported  an  adjournment,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Budget  had  been  discussed  in  ignorance  of  the  charges 
which  the  Government,  when  the  Budget  was  framed,  intended  to 
cast  upon  the  country.  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  fought  hard  for  his 
Bill,  but  men  like  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Walter,  and 
Mr.  Newdegate  insisted  on  the  adjournment,  and  though  the 
motion  was  beaten  by  170  to  85,  Mr.  Vivian  brought  it  forward 
again,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  compelled  to  give 
way.  Notice  was  given  of  two  votes  of  censure;  and  questions 
daily  asked  of  the  Chancellor  full  of  an  angry  and  hostile  spirit. 
Mr.  Vivian's  speech  was  very  outspoken  indeed;  The  Government, 
he  said,  had  taken  the  most  high-handed  course  he  had  ever  known, 
and  one  for  which  Lord  North  had  been  forced  by  his  own  party 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  He  hinted  that  though  the 
heads  of  the  Ministry  were  safe,  their  purses  were  not,  for  if 
Parliament  rejected  the  Bill  for  the  Sepoys,  who  was  to  pay 
expenses  ?  If  the  act  had  been  done  by  a  Liberal  Ministry,  the 
Liberals,  who  were  independent,  and  not  a  mere  flock  of  sheep, 
would  have  dismissed  them  for  such  a  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  was  an  utter  want  of  frankness  in  the  Ministry, 
which  had  "  sent  the  British  Fleet  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  a 
lie  in  its  mouth,"  saying  it  was  to  protect  British  subjects,  whereas 
it  was  to  protect  British  influence  in  the  East.  "  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  Government  had  cast  a  slight  upon  Parliament,  and 
that  its  conduct  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  unconstitutional." 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  absence  of  all  practical  leadership,  made 
himself  the  spokesman  of  opinions  like  these,  by  proposing  to 
move  a  strong  vote  of  censure,  declaring  that  *'  an  honourable  and 
prompt  settlement  of  existing  diflBculties  will  be  best  promoted  by 
a  European  Congress,*  and  by  a  frank  definition  of  the  changes  in 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which  her  Majesty's  Government  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  general  good  of  Europe,  and  the  interests 
of  England."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declined  to 
promise  Mr.  Chamberlain  any  special  facilities  for  discussing  this 
motion.  He  must  take  his  chance  with  ordinary  private  members. 
Votes  of  censure  proposed  by  the  leader  of  Opposition,  he  said, 
have  a  claim  on  the  Government,  but  votes  of  censure  proposed 
by  private  members  have  none.  Othervdse  he  was  apologetic  and 
explained  nothing,  preferring  to  deal  with  Lord  Hartington's 
meaningless  motion,  which  left  the  policy  of  the  Government  un- 
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chaUenged,  and  merely  afl&rmed  that  "  no  forces  may  be  raised  or 
kept  by  the  Crown  in  time  of  peace  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown,  except 
only  such  forces  as  may  be  actually  serving  within  her  Majesty's 
Indian  possessions." 

This  action  was  of  course  framed  to  avoid  any  division  of  the 
party ;  but  the  technical  debates  in  which  it  resulted  were  neces- 
sarily without  much  interest,  as  the  true  question  was  not  discussed 
at  ail.     In  fact,  the  discussion  was  legal,  one  set  of  lawyers  main- 
taining that  nothing  unconstitutional  had  been  done,  and  another 
set  arguing  the  reverse,  their  interpretation  of  law  depending  upon 
the  side  in  politics  for  which  they  held  their  briefs.     In  the  House 
of  Lords  Lord  Selbome  rose  first  to  argue  the  legal  case  against 
the  use  of  Indian  troops  in  Europe  by  the  mere  authority  of  the 
Crown,  and  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.    He  contended  that 
the  form  under  which  the  number  of  men  for  the  forces  of  Great 
Britain  is  sanctioned — namely,  for  a  certain  defined  number  of 
men,  "not  exceeding"  so  many — forbids  the  employment  of  any 
additional  number  of  men,  unless  a  Supplementary  Vote  be  asked 
and  taken.     Then  the  Bill  of  Bights,  passed  in  1689,  declares  that 
"  the  raising  or  keeping  of  a  Standing  Army  within  the  Kingdom, 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  is 
against  tlie  law.".   From  1732  to  1866,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
forces  sanctioned  in  the  Mutiny  Acts  were  always  described  as  kept 
up  "  for  the  safety  of  the  Kingdom,  the  defence  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  preservation  of  the  balance*  of  power  in 
Europe."     These  last  words  showed  that  it  was  not  with  reference 
to  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  alone,  but  with  reference  to  oiur  foreign 
relations  with  Europe,  that  these  forces  were  granted.     It  was  the 
Imperial  standing  Army  which  was  thus  numerically  limited,  and 
any  attempt  to  increase  its  numbers  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  bringing  reiuforcements  from  India,  was  clearly  forbidden. 
In  1734,  when  Europe  was  involved  in  war,  and  Parliament  about 
to  be  dissolved,  the  King  came  to  Parliament  for  power  to  raise 
additional  forces,  for  which  he  promised  that  account  should  be 
rendered  to  the  next  Parliament ;  and  this  power  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  an  address  of  both  Houses.     In  1774,  when  use  was 
made  of  the  Hanoverian  troops  to  garrison  Gibraltar  and  Port 
Mahon,  at  a  time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  North  was  charged  with  having  violated  the  law  by 
not  asking  for  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  and  Ix)rd  Chancellor  Bathurst 
justified  what  had  been  done,  but  expressly  not  on  the  ground  that 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  were  not  within  "  the  Kingdom,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  BiU  of  Eights,  but  that  owing  to  the  insurrection  in 
America,  it  was  not  a  time  of  peace,  but  of  war.     A  Bill  of  In- 
demnity was  introduced,  and  passed  through  the  Commons,  though 
it  dropped  in  the  Lords.     Again,  the  Indian  Government  Act  of 
1858  insisted  that  the  resources  of  India  should  not  be  used  to  pay 
Indian  troops  beyond  the  frontier,  **  except  for  preventing  or 
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pelling  the  actual  invasion  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions,  or 
under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity."  And  in  1867,  Sir 
Sta£ford  Northcote  had  admitted  that  the  using  of  the  Indian 
troops  for  Abyssinia  without  sanction  of  Parliament,  was  probably 
a  transgression  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Such  was  the  legal  case  against  what  had  been  done.  Lord 
Cairns,  in  his  reply,  insisted  that  "the  Kingdom"  in  the  Bill  of 
Bights  meant  only  England ;  asserted — ^what  was  afterwards  dis- 
proved by  Sir  Henry  James — that  an  army  in  Ireland  was  being 
employed  at  the  very  period  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  Eights, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature, Ireland  not  being  then  in  the  Union ;  contended  that  as  to 
the  Constitutional  controversy  of  1774-75,  it  was  not  in  relation  to 
the  Bill  of  Bights,  but  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  not  in  relation 
to  the  use  of  a  standing  army  in  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon,  but 
in  relation  to  the  employment  of  foreigners,  i.e.  Hanoverians  ;  and 
that  the  words  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Camden  should  be  so  understood ;  insisted  that  even  Liberal  states- 
men like  Mr.  Fox  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  an  important 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  distribute  its  troops  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, and  proved  very  elaborately  that  the  troops  in  India  are 
expressly  enlisted  with  a  view  to  their  being  employed  beyond  the 
Indian  frontier,  as  well  as  inside  it.  He  pointed  to  the  language 
used  by  Lord  John  Bussell,  in  discussing  the  India  Act  of  1858, 
to  show  that  he  (Lord  John)  desired  the  Crown  to  have  the  same 
prerogative  for  the  employment  of  Indian  troops  outside  India  that 
it  has  for  making  war  or  peace ;  and  insisted  that  the  only  legal 
check  which  the  Parliament  has  on  the  use  of  these  troops  outside 
India,  is  the  same  that  it  has  on  the  use  of  the  troops  raised  at 
home — the  right  of  refusing  the  requisite  supplies  for  paying  them. 
The  rest  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords  was  insignificant,  except  the 
speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  emphasising  the  emergency  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  He  would  willingly  have 
been  silent,  but  Lord  Grranville  had  challenged  him  to  rise,  "  and 
he  is  a  knight  to  whom  one  owes  every  courtesy."  He  would 
gladly  have  defended  his  policy  as  a  whole ;  it  was  inexpedient  to 
deal  with  a  side-issue;  and  the  time  was  not  suitable.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  disputed  entirely  the  proposition  that  the  Government 
bad  hot  the  right  to  move  Indian  troops  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  The  Mutiny  Act  did  not,  he  maintained,  in  any  way 
refer  to  the  native  army  of  India,  and  he  claimed  the  undoubted 
right  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  use  her  prerogative  if  the  occasion 
demanded  it. 

The  Premier  was  in  his  most  epigrammatic  vein.  He,  with 
perfect  succinctness,  asserted  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the 
Mutiny  Act  to  hinder  Government  from  moving  the  Indian  troops 
whithersoever  they  might  please ;  and  that  India  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  the  native  force 
to  Malta.     Carrying  the  attack  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  noble 
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Earl  gallantly  gave  Earl  Granville  a  pungent  bit  of  advice.  Al- 
luding to  Lord  Granville's  disinclination  to  risk  being  placed  in  a 
minority,  the  Prime  Minister  pungently  said — "  But  you  will  never 
be  in  a  majority,  if  your  nerves  are  so  very  delicate.  You  must 
assert  your  opinions  without  fear  and  with  perseverance ;  and,  if 
they  are  just  and  true  and  right,  you  will  ultimately  be  supported 
by  the  country ;  but  at  this  moment  I  do  not  think  they  are  just, 
true,  and  right ;  or,  rather,  I  will  say  what  has  been  said  so  often, 
but  which  may  be  repeated  now,  *  What  is  true  is  not  new,  and 
what  is  new  is  not  true.' "     So  the  debate  of  the  Peers  ended. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  took 
every  care  to  narrow  the  issue.   No  other  question  was  to  be  looked 
at  than  whether  it  was  legitimate  for  her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
go  to  India  for  extra  forces  for  employment  in  Europe  in  a  time 
of  peace  without  first  asking  the  sanction  of  Parliament.      The 
Government,  he  said,  claim  that  they  have ;  and  that  is  the  claim 
which  we  deny.    The  speech  was  closely  argumentative  and  well 
received  by  the  House.     The  quiet  enunciation  of  Parliamentary 
rules  and  etiquette  was  followed  by  a  highflown  speech  from  Sir  M. 
Hicks-Beach,   filled   with   smart  sallies  against  the  unpatriotic 
position  of  the  Opposition.     Discarding  the  Marquis  of  Harting- 
ton's  limitation,  he  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
broad  grounds,  and  roused  the  House  to  a  certain  enthusiasm.  His 
peroration  about  the  empire  and  the  seas  that,  as  he  said, "  bound  " 
one  shore  to  another,  did  not  escape  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  who  tvdtted 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  about  "  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  to  link  together  the  various  races  of  the  empire 
by  the  ocean-wave."    The  new  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (the 
Hon.  Edward  Stanhope)  followed,  turning  the  laughter  of  the 
House  upon  Sir  W,  Harcourt  for  telling  a  story  which  he  had  told 
before  to  point  a  moral  exactly  the  reverse   of  that  he  now 
attempted  to  teach.     He  took  objection  to  the  technical  limit 
given  to  the  debate,  and  maintained  that  as  Parliament  held  the 
purse-strings  it  virtually  had  full  control.     His  best  point  he  made 
by  arguing  that  the  resolution  proved  too  much.     If  passed,  it 
might  prevent  the  despatch  of  Indian  troops  in  circumstances  of 
emergency — as  to  put  down  an  insurrection  in  the  Mauritius  or  Hong 
Kong.     Why,  when  the  dangers  which  threatened  our  forefathers 
had  passed  away,  limit  ourselves  in  the  application  of  our  own 
power  ?    Mr.  Fawcett  raised  an  objection  to  employing  the  Indian 
army  out  of  India,  on  the  score  that  it  proved  that  the  army  was  a 
needless  incumbrance  to  India  ;  and  he  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move,  when  the  Indian  Budget  came  before  Parliament,  that,  "  it 
having  been  decided  that  the  army  of  India  is  so  large  that  an 
indefinite  number  of  Indian  troops  can  be  spared  to  aid  England 
in  a  European  contest,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  Indian 
military  expenditure  is  excessive,  that  India  has  maintained  more 
troops  than  are  necessary  for  her  own  defence,  and  that  conse- 
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qaently  this  expenditure  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  various  taxes 
repealed  which  now  proved  burdensome  to  the  people  of  India." 

Mr.  Gladstone  began  with  a  telling  allusion  to  the  charge  of 
unconstitutional  conduct  which  had  been  made  against  him  when 
in  office,  about  the  Purchase  Warrant,  and  declared  that  the  con- 
cealment, by  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  in  his  Budget,  of  a  heavy 
item  of  expense,  which  he  knew  was  to  be  incurred,  was  directly 
xmconstitutional.  Unconstitutional,  too,  was  the  perversion  of  the 
statute  duty  of  Government  to  consult  the  House  on  this  expendi- 
ture, into  merely  asking  for  its  sanction  afterwards.  "  I  want  to 
know,"  said  he,  "  if  that  be  allowable,  what  are  the  limits  of  that 
doctrine  ? "  The  Ministers  had  violated  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
the  Indian  Q-ovemment  Act. 

**  We  have  heard,"  continued  Mr.  Gladstone,  "what  the  doctrine 
of  the  Government  is.  There  is  no  limitation,  except  the  limitation 
that  the  troops  are  not  to  be  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  glad  that  limitation  is  left.  When,  from  year  to  year,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  you  have  been  fixing,  as  you 
thought,  the  military  service  of  the  empire,  we  have  it  held  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  her  Majesty's  control  over  those 
Indian  forces  is  an  absolute  power  to  direct  them  where  and  as  she 
pleases,  provided  they  do  not  come  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Crown  obtains  from  Parliament  the  right  to  raise  135,000  and  odd 
men,  and  is  strictly  limited  as  to  the  use  of  those  men.  But 
within  two  or  three  hours  by  telegram  she  has  in  another  quarter 
of  the  world  200,000  or  300,000  men,  which,  if  the  Government 
like,  may  be  doubled,  and  no  control  from  voting  the  number,  and 
no  control  from  voting  the  money,  and  no  control  from  a  Mutiny 
Act  to  expire  next  April.  This  vast  force,  having  none  of  these 
restraints,  and  unlimited  in  respect  of  number  and  backed  by  a 
Treasury  filled  with  more  than  fifty  millions  a  year,  is  at  the  will 
of  those  gentlemen  on  the  benches  opposite,  without  their  saying 
why  or  wherefore.  Is  that  to  be  the  state  of  things  under  which 
we  live?  I  do  not  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  pleas  that  there  is 
no  practical  danger.  Will  we  consent  to  part  with  the  securities 
that  the  Constitution  gives  us  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  rush  right  into  the  midst  of  danger,  but  whether  we  will  tread 
within  an  inch  of  it.  Do  we  think  that  liberty  is  a  thing  so  safe 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  that  the  sentinels  of  the 
Constitution  may  occasionally  go  to  sleep?  Is  that  the  view 
entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons?  It  may  be  that  this 
division  will  prove  that  we  have  less  liberty  now  than  we  had  in 
1865,  or  even  in  1775." 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Gladstone  said :  ''  I  think  it  is  our  duty,  from 
generation  to  generation,  not  to  abandon  or  suffer  to  be  impaired 
the  ancient  and  ancestral  liberties  of  the  country,  and  to  regard 
with  the  utmost  jealousy  every  security  which  has  been  thought 
wise  by  the  great  sages  of  the  community  in  past  times  for  the 
piupose  of  guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution* 
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The  majority  in  favour  of  these  proceedings  will  be  an  historical 
fact  of  cardinal  importance,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
vote.  It  will  be  a  great  evil  and  a  national  calamity,  but  there  is 
one  evil  greater — one  calamity  deeper  still,  and  that  is  that  the 
day  should  come  when  at  any  rate  the  minority  of  the  House  of 
Commpns  should  shrink  from  its  duty  and  fail  to  use  every  eflfort 
in  its  power  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  the  mode  in 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  its  liberties  are  being 
dealt  with  by  its  representatives." 

Mr.  Cross  was  effective  enough  in  asking  why,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's indictment  was  meant  as  a  censure,  no  vote  of  censiu^  had 
been  proposed.  It  would  have  been  folly  in  the  Government,  at 
such  a  crisis,  to  publish  their  intentions  to  the  world.  The  control 
of  Parliament  still  remained  with  regard  to  supplies,  and  he 
challenged  the  member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate, 
who  had  spoken  strongly  against  the  Government)  to  say  that 
under  no  emergency  could  the  Indian  troops  be  moved  by  the 
Crown.  It  was  unfair  at  such  a  time  to  press  the  Government  on 
a  point  on  which  they  had  shown  there  was  a  real  emergency,  and 
he  was  confident  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  would  support 
them  in  all  that  they  had  done.  Mr.  Newdegate  having  offered 
an  explanation  of  the  position  he  had  taken  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Herschell  followed  in  an  able  speech,  denying  that  any  such 
emergency  had  ai'isen  as  could  justify  the  Government  in  the 
novel  and  dangerous  course  they  had  taken.  He  repudiated,  for 
his  own  part,  and  that  of  his  friends  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  the  charge  of  faction  which  had  been  so  freely  made,  and 
retorted  that  it  might  be  quite  as  factious  and  as  mischievous  to 
the  country  to  accuse  opponents  of  the  want  of  patriotism  at  a 
time  when  it  was  known  that  such  a  charge  was  totally  unwar- 
ranted. Mr.  fioebuck  deprecated  the  state  of  division  into  which 
the  country  was  apparently  thrown  by  such  discussions,  and  urged 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  division  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  Powers 
must  be  prejudicial  to  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the  true 
interests  of  England.  As  to  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition,  if  it 
were  not  factious  he  knew  not  how  it  could  be  characterised.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  being  trampled  on ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
to  believe  that  any  of  those  rights  or  privileges  were  endangered 
by  the  dispatch  of  7,000  troops  from  India  to  Malta  in  the  present 
emergency.  It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  duty  or  the  right  of 
an  honest  Opposition  to  come  forward  under  such  circumstances  to 
embarrass  the  Government ;  but  this  sort  of  policy  had  imfortu- 
nately  been  an  old  characteristic  of  the  action  of  the  Opposition, 
which  was  on  this  occasion  deserving  of  the  reprobation  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Forster  delivered  a  striking  speech  on  the  vast  questions 
of  policy, — as  regarded  the  position  of  England  in  Europe,  a6 
regarded  the  position  of  England  towards  India,  as  regarded  the 
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conduct  of  the  Indian  Administration, — which  had  been  settled 
silently  without  consulting  Parliament,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  bid  Parliament  separate  in  peace 
and  hope ;  the  Solicitor-Greneral  repeated  Lord  Caims's  argument 
with  greater  passion ;  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  as  usual,  insisted 
that  the  whole  matter  was  the  most  trivial  in  the  world,  and  that 
theirs  was, — ^not  indeed  by  merit,  but  by  the  very  necessity  of  the 
times, — th^  most  Constitutional  Grovemment  in  existence ;  and 
Lord  Hartington  replied  that  never  had  wars  been  so  sudden  and 
short ;  that  never  for  generations  back  had  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  been  so  able  to  commit  Parliament  to  any  course  the 
Ministers  thought  fit,  without  really  asking  its  advice :  and  that 
at  no  time,  therefore,  was  there  so  much  necessity  for  insisting 
on  previous  notice  and  previous  sanction  for  measures  tending 
towards  war. 

The  majority  for  Government  was  121  ; — for  Government,  347, 
for  Lord  Hartington,  226.  The  Tory  majority  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  and  Parliament,  at  least,  was  now  at  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
feet.  Another  debate  upon  the  same  question,  and  another  ma- 
jority, left  matters  where  they  were,  a  large  section  of  the  Opposi- 
tion walking  out  of  the  House  rather  than  record,  under  the 
circumstances,  any  opinion  at  all :  but  the  general  feeling  that  the 
Government  had  failed  in  their  duty  in  not  consulting  Parliament 
remained  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  when  things  stood  thus  ill 
with  the  House,  in  which  he  had  so  long  held  a  foremost  place, 
that  the  great  Whig  statesman.  Earl  Russell,  the  Lord  John  of 
history,  died  at  his  Eichmond  home,  at  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
He  first  entered  Parliament  in  1813,  and  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  therefore,  for  sixty-five  years.  He  held  at  various 
times  the  oflBces  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (his  oflSce  at  the  time 
of  the  great  Reform  Bill,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet),  Home  Secretary,  Colonial  Secretary,  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  President  of  the  Council ;  but  out  of  his  long  oflScial  life, 
he  was  Prime  Minister  for  less  than  seven  years, — namely,  from 
July  1846  to  March  1852,  and  next  from  October  1865  to 
July  1866,  about  a  year  longer  than  Mr.  Gladstone  and  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  "No  other  public  man  of  his  day,"  said  the 
Spectator,  "  can  be  mentioned  who  has  given  effective  aid  to  the 
popular  cause  through  so  long  a  stretch  of  time,  for  even  Lord 
Palmerston  was  for  a  long  time  rather  a  Conservative  than  a 
Liberal,  if  in  domestic  policy  he  were  ever  indeed  anything  else. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  done  himself  honour  by  offering  for  Lord 
Russell  a  public  funeral.  Indeed,  thougli  he  once  in  early  youth 
assailed  him  very  savagely,  throughout  his  Parliamentary  career, 
and  also  in  his  novels,  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  always  shown  more 
respect  and  deference  for  Lord  John  than  for  any  other  statesman 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Probably  he  respected  both  his  blood  and 
his  indomitable  pluck." 
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Meanwhile,  labour  in  Lancashire  burst  into  rebellion.  The 
operatives  and  masters  in  the  cotton  trade  met  in  Manchester,  to 
confer  on  a  proposal  from  the  former  to  accept  a  five  per  cent, 
reduction,  combined  with  short  time.  This  oiBTer  the  masters 
refused,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  the  workmen  broke  out 
into  open  rioting.  In  Blackburn,  the  windows  of  mill  after  mill 
were  smashed,  Mr.  Hornby's  house  was  wrecked,  and  that  of  Mr. 
E.  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Masters'  Association,  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  the  outrage  being  accompanied  by  a  circumstance 
which,  in  this  country  and  this  age,  is  almost  unintelligible.  Two 
maid-servants  were  still  in  the  house  when  it  was  fired,  and  a  pro- 
posal is  said  to  have  been  made  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
bum  with  it.  This,  however,  was  too  much  for  the  leaders  of  the 
rioters,  who  saved  the  frightened  women.  The  police  were  quite 
powerless,  and  it  was  necessary  to  summon  soldiery,  before  whom 
the  rioters  retired :  but  next  day  they  smashed  the  Town  Hall 
windows,  and  threatened  to  wreck  the  Mayor's  house.  In  Burnley, 
similar  mobs,  besides  breaking  the  windows  of  persons  not  engaged 
in  the  trade,  burned  a  warehouse  belonging  to  a  master  who  was 
working  at  the  reduction ;  and  in  Oswaldtwhistle,  a  master's  house 
was  attacked,  and  the  police  fired,  wounding  five  persons,  while 
another  master's  house  was  protected  by  a  body  of  one  hundred 
colliers,  whom  he  had  engaged.  The  prolonged  depression  of  trade 
and  finance,  of  which  this  outbreak  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
signs,  was  now  assuming  very  serious  proportions. 

The  mission  of  Count  Schouvaloff,  however,  proved  a  success  ; 
and  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  finally  arranged  to  take  place 
immediately  at  Berlin.  We  must  not  omit  to  note  that  the 
Foreign  Press,  which  had  agreed  to  applaud  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land towards  Eussia,  though  not  to  promise  her  any  efficient  aid, 
regarded  the  arrangement  as  a  triumph  for  her.  The  Eastern 
Budget  published  these  words  in  a  letter  from  its  Vienna  cor- 
respondent : — "  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  here  that  if,  as  now 
seems  probable,  the  Congress  should  meet,  this  will  be  a  most 
brilliant  diplomatic  triumph  for  England,  as  there  is  no  case 
recorded  in  history  where  a  nation  has  obtained  so  great  a  result 
with  so  relatively  small  a  display  of  force.  What  greatly  enhances 
the  credit  of  this  achievement  is  the  European  character  of  the 
questions  for  which  England  has  staked  her  prestige — thereby 
silencing  those  with  whom  the  selfishness  of  English  policy  was  a 
byword.  As  for  Austria-Hungary,  she  cannot  but  look  forward  to 
such  a  result  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  for  she  has  from  the 
beginning  held  the  view  that  a  Congress  would  be  the  best  means 
of  settling  the  questions  raised  by  the  Eusso-Turkish  war.  It  was 
Austria-Hungary  who  first  raised  objections  to  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  which,  proceeding  as  they  did  from  an  empire  which  has 
at  its  disposal  a  million  soldiers,  could  hardly  have  been  disre- 
garded. The  objections  afterwards  urged  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
Circular  bore  a  striking  likeness  to  those  of  Count  Andrassy/' 
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The  Times  correspondent  at  St.  Petersburg  stated  that  after 
Count  SchouvaloflTs  return  to  London,  the  prospects  of  a  settlement 
seemed  yet  for  a  time  doubtful,  but  the  clouds  cleared  away.  It 
was  known  that  great  credit  was  due  to  the  Bussian  diplomatist, 
who  had  been  a  favourite  in  London  since  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  in  1874,  and  who,  according  to  the  Daily  News 
correspondent,  was  considered  at  St.  Petersburg  to  represent  that 
portion  of  Bussian  society,  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
most  European,  which,  while  advocating  every  possible  Govern- 
mental reform,  is  the  most  determined  opponent  of  Panslavist 
Jacobinism.  "This,  under  the  cloak  of  nationality,  orthodoxy, 
and  autocracy,  has  for  some  time  past  made  immense  progress ;  it 
has  urged  on  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  so  it  is  now  agitating  for 
war  with  England.  The  representatives  of  these  sentiments  and 
ideas,  of  which  Moscow  is  the  centre,  and  the  Gazette  of  M.  Katkoflf 
the  organ,  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  some  occupy  very  high 
positions.  These  view  the  arrival  of  Count  Schouvaloff  with  great 
displeasure ;  and,  dreading  his  return  to  oflSce  in  Bussia  as  the 
successor  of  Prince  Grortschakoff,  are  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  oppose  him."  In  this  respect,  according  to  the  writer, 
"  Count  Schouvaloff's  acceptableness  with  the  Emperor  Alexander 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  proof  of  the  pacific  disposition  of 
that  monarch,  and  of  his  equitable  intentions  with  reference  to 
the  future  settlement  of  the  East.  At  his  very  first  interview  with 
the  Emperor  he  is  said  to  have  assailed  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
and  its  framers  with  rare  frankness  and  boldness,  representing  the 
great  mischief  they  had  caused  by  risking  the  compromise,  by  a 
policy  of  adventure  and  giddiness,  of  the  results  of  the  brilliant 
military  achievements  and  of  so  many  sacrifices.  He  pointed  out 
that  Bussia  was  thereby  placed  in  such  a  position  as  compelled  her 
either  to  begin  the  work  over  again,  which  would  entail  sacrifices 
greater  than  those  hitherto  made,  while  the  issue  would  be  very 
uncertain,  or  else  to  resign  herself  to  yield  on  all  essential  points. 
The  influence  of  those  who  sought  to  prove  the  treaty  no  mistake 
had  till  then  preserved  the  Hlusion  that  England  was  not  in 
earnest,  and  that  she  might,  after  all,  be  satisfied  with  the  sem- 
blance of  concessions.  But  Count  Schouvaloff  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  this  illusion;  and  the  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  of  the  Czar  by  his  unreserved  statement  was  reported 
to  have  been  so  deep  that  no  efforts  of  his  adversaries  could 
succeed  in  removing  or  even  weakening  it."  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Sir 
Stafford  in  the  Lower  Chamber,  were  enabled  to  announce  that 
Grermany  had  invited  the  European  Powers  to  a  Congress  at  Berlin 
for  June  13.  The  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  discuss  the  pro- 
visions of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  and  Bussia  had  agreed  that  the 
whole  treaty  should  be  discussed.  Great  was  the  interest  created 
by  the  announcement  that  England's  principal  Plenipotentiaries 
were  to  be  the  Premier  and  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  Lords 
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Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury.  Up  to  that  time  the  name  of  Lord 
Lyons  had  been  suggested.  There  were  curious  enquiries  in  both 
Houses.  Lord  G-ranville  asked  if  there  were  any  precedent  for 
such  a  nomination,  and  cited  Lord  Derby's  authority  as  to  the 
unwisdom  of  sending  the  Foreign  Secretary,  which  had  noexcuQcif 
things  were  settled  already,  and  would  make  the  home-staying 
Cabinet  ciphers  if  they  were  not.  Both  the  Premier  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  declared  that  the  appointments  had  been  fully 
discussed  in  the  Cabinet,  and  would  leave  no  bad  effects  behind. 
*^  Our  absence,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  amid  much  laughter, 
**  will  increase  the  importance  of  the  others."  For  the  rest,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  old  lines,  declined  all  infor- 
mation as  to  the  policy  proposed  in  Congress,  or  the  details  of  past 
negotiation.  It  was  curious  that  in  the  world  of  journalism,  the 
Standard,  the  old  Tory  organ,  which  throughout  the  whole  question 
had  held  and  deserved  a  strong  and  independently  Conservative 
position,  was  least  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  appointments  whose 
conspicuousness  dazzled  the  majority.  "  That  Lord  Beaconsfield," 
said  one  leading  article,  "  should  desire  to  meet  the  great  Grerman 
statesman  at  such  a  moment  is  perfectly  intelligible,  but  it  must 
be  a  strong  motive  that  would  take  our  Premier  to  Berlin.  Is  it 
so  clear  that  his  presence  at  the  Congress  would  be  an  unmixed 
benefit  ?  "  And  again  in  another  :  "  We  had  hoped  against  hope 
that,  even  at  the  last  moment,  the  resolution  which  had  been 
communicated  to  us  to  send  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Salisbury 
to  the  Berlin  Congress  would  be  abandoned  ;  but  it  has  been  un- 
fortunately maintained.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  representation  of  England  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  by  two  such  Plenipotentiaries  will  prove  a  politic  step.  It 
is  not  its  mere  strangeness  that  staggers  us.  The  announcement 
is  unexpected,  no  doubt,  but,  like  the  transport  of  Indian  troops 
to  Malta,  to  assist  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  empire  in  Europe, 
its  novelty  would  not  stand  in  its  way  if  its  object  were  clearly 
ascertained,  and  could  be  deliberately  approved." 

On  another  point  the  Standard  proved  prophetic.  ''  There  are 
several  indications,  it  said,  that  when  Eussia  has  satisfied  England, 
or  England  satisfied  Eussia,  the  remaining  States  interested  in 
the  Eastern  Question  will  not  equally  be  contented.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  more  ostensibly  amicable  the  relations  of  Eussia  and 
Great  Britain,  the  more  uneasy  and  suspicious  has  become  the 
attitude  of  Austria.  Turkey  remains  silent ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  unspeakable  Turk  is  busy  thinking.  Having  failed  to 
dispose  of  Turkey  according  to  its  own  programme,  Eussia  is 
falling  back,  we  strongly  suspect,  on  the  parallel  occupation 
policy — a  policy  originally  hatched  at  Berlin,  and  which  is  there- 
fore secure  of  the  countenance  of  Prince  Bismarck.  The  occupa- 
tion of  Ada  Kaleh  by  Austrian  troops  and  the  deportment  of  that 
Power  towards  Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Bosnia  appear  to  point 
in  the  same  direction.    At  the  same  time  hints  are  thrown  out 
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once  more  that  Egypt  would  be  more  prosperous  under  European 
direction,  and  it  is  audibly  suggested  that  England  should  assume 
a  sort  of  indefinite  protectorate  over  that  portion  of  Turkish 
territory  in  Asia  Minor  lefb  ungrasped  by  Eussia. 

We  shall  not  condescend  to  spare  anybody's  susceptibilities  by 
attempting  to  conceal  or  trifle  with  the  truth.  Were  the  parallel 
occupation  policy  thus  more  than  indicated  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
be  hard  for  the  English  Government  to  justify  its  past  inaction. 
The  parallel  occupation  policy  is  far  more  reconcilable  with  the 
most  passionate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlets  than  with  the  soberer 
utterances  of  Conservative  statesmen  during  the  last  two  years.  A 
parallel  occupation  of  Turkey  is  only  a  euphemism  for  a  general 
partition  of  Tiurkey ;  and  if  this  were  adopted  now,  and  were 
approved  by  the  English  Government,  we  fail  to  perceive  what 
answer  it  could  give  to  those  who  reproached  it  with  doing, 
after  a  painful  and  sanguinary  war,  what  might  have  been  done 
with  much  less  bloodshed,  and  perhaps  without  any  bloodshed 
at  all. 

A  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  might  leave  the  Sultan 
master  of  Constantinople,  the  Straits,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
territory  in  Europe.  But  so  would  the  parallel  occupation  scheme 
as  first  proposed.  We  have  no  objection  to  England  accepting 
responsibility,  within  reasonable  limits,  for  the  better  government 
of  Turkey ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  this  responsibility  rewarded 
with  spoil  in  order  that  others  may  filch  territorial  profit  from  the 
situation." 

In  the  same  paper,  at  about  the  same  time,  appeared  an  in- 
teresting account  from  Malta  of  the  Indian  contingent  now  arrived 
there.  The  entire  expedition,  wrote  a  correspondent,  except  the 
Bengal  Lancers  and  the  wing  of  the  26th  Bombay  Infantry,  "  are 
now  on  the  island.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and  Bombay  Infantry 
are  encamped  at  San  Antonio,  the  remainder  near  Fort  Manoel. 
The  *  Clydesdale '  has  been  sent  to  quarantine  for  seven  days. 
An  inspection  of  all  the  available  troops  took  place  on  the  Floriana 
parade  groimd  the  other  afternoon  by  the  Governor.  Eight 
thousand  foiur  hundred  men  were  under  arms ;  the  Indian  troops 
formed  the  right  of  the  line,  and  justified  the  compliment  by  their 
appearance  and  steadiness.  The  march  past  was  led  by  the  M 
Battery  of  Field  Artillery,  looking  very  well,  and  the  horses  fairly 
recovered  from  the  voyage.  The  Bombay  Lancers  walked  and 
trotted  past  with  admirable  precision,  the  horses  in  workmanlike 
condition.  The  Pimjabee  regiments  looked  superb  in  their  red 
tunics  and  high  blue  turbans,  and  as  tall  as  our  Grenadiers.  The 
Madrassees  were  creditable,  except  the  Sappers,  black  in  face  and 
uniform,  who  marched  indiflferently.  The  Bombay  Infantry  were 
smart.  The  Brigade  Garrison  Artillery  and  the  Malta  Fencibles 
in  in&ntry  formation  were  solid  and  splendid,  and  the  seven 
British  regiments  looked  magnificent,  particularly  the  6l8t,  who 
were  strong,  and  moved  like  clockwork.       The   Europeans  and 
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natives  fraternise  cordially,  -and  the  general   behaviour  of   the 
troops  is  unexceptionable," 

But  diplomacy  brought  about  a  Congress  in  place  of  a  war ; 
Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  started  for  Berlin,  and  Parlia* 
ment  adjourned  for  their  Whitsuntide  recess. 
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Meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin — The  Plenipotentiaries — End  of  the  Lanca- 
shire Strike— The  Anglo- Russian  Secret  Agreement — Earl  Grey's  Letter  to  the 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  held  on  June  1 3, 
at  the  BadziwiU  Palace,  the  new  official  residence  of  Prince 
Bismarck^  and  the  Foreign  Office  of  Berlin.  In  the  Hall  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  table,  sate  the,  Protocolists,  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  French  names  of  their  countries, 
Germany  (AUemagne)  being  the  first,  and  facing  the  President 
in  the  bow  of  the  horseshoe  table.  For  England  came  Lords 
Beaconsfield,  Salisbury,  and  Odo  Russell ;  for  France,  M. 
Waddington,  the  half-English  Foreign  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  once  a  Rugby  boy,  and  a  Cambridge  first-class  man, 
and  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  eight ;  and  with  him  the  Comte 
de  St.  Vallier.  Germany  was  represented  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
the  President,  Von  Bulow,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe;  Austria  by 
Count  Andrassy,  Coimt  Karolyi,  and  Baron  Haymerle ;  Russia  by 
Prince  GortschakoflF,  Count  SchouvalofiF,  and  Baron  d'Oubril; 
Italy  by  the  Counts  Corti  and  Launay ;  and  Turkey  by  Caratheodori 
Pasha,  Sadoullah  Bey,  and  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha.  A  shadow  had 
been  thrown  over  the  historic  meeting  by  an  attempt,  nearly  suc- 
cessful, made  a  few  days  before  on  the  life  of  the  old  "Empesrorj 
whose  Imperial  duties  were  held  for  the  time  by  his  son  the  Crown 
Prince.  But  the  journals  of  the  day  were  ftdl  of  reports  of  the 
meetings  and  courtesies  of  the  members  of  the  Congress,  among 
whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  prominent  place,  and  was  a  central 
figure,  it  was  said,  of  public  interest.  At  the  first  meeting  nothing 
passed  but  formaUties,  and  a  short  speech  firom  Prince  Bismarck, 
described  as  conventional,  when  he  was  elected  President.  The 
affairs  of  the  Congress  did  not  seem  to  go  smoothly  at  first.    Lord 
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Beaconsfield  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bussian  forces,  but 
declined  to  assent  to  the  retirement  of  the  British  fleet;  and 
Count  Schouvaloff  objecting,  the  point  was  reserved.  Thus  much 
was  agreed,  that  Greece  should  be  allowed  a  representative  at 
the  Congress  whenever  her  case  should  be  discussed;  but  the 
Bulgarian  question  was  the  pressing  matter,  and  was,  upon  Prince 
Bismarck's  suggestion,  taken  first.  Of  dinners  and  interchange  of 
visits  the  correspondents  had  more  to  tell  than  of  the  negotiations, 
and  there  were  many  graphic  accounts  to  be  had  of  the  health  and 
dresses  of  the  diflFerent  members  of  the  Congress.  Prince  Gortscha- 
koflF  was  ill  and  quiet ;  Count  Andrassy  well  and  active.  Lord 
and  Lady  Odo  Eussell  had  a  grand  reception  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy, and  all  the  members  of  the  English  special  mission  had  a 
Sunday  dinner  with  the  Crown  Princess  at  Potsdam.  The  British 
and  Austrian  Plenipotentiaries  conferred  with  Count  Schouvaloff, 
and  the  telegrams  said  the  conference  was  important.  A  present 
of  strawberry-leaves  was  sent  from  high  quarters  to  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  supposed  to  be  emblematic  of  his  future ;  and  Prince 
Bismarck's  big  dog  knocked  Prince  Gortschakoff  down.  The 
flying  rumours  of  the  day  were  busy  with  small  things  and  with 
great.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  event  of  real  importance  to 
the  Congress  transpired  at  home,  where,  after  the  departure  of  the 
two  ministers,  the  Houses  were  dull  and  quiet,  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Byland  to  require  parliamentary  sanction  for  all  treaties  being 
discouraged  as  untimely  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  The  country 
was  less  interested  in  the  debates  than  in  the  submission  of  the 
workers  of  Lancashire,  who  returned  at  the  reduction  of  ten  per 
cent.  The  immediate  causes  of  the  surrender  were  stated  by  the 
Weavers'  Committee  to  have  been  the  exhaustion  of  the  benefit 
societies,  and  the  feeling  created  by  the  riots.  They  ascribed  the 
violence  committed  to  the  dregs  of  society,  but  in  a  manly  and 
striking  address  to  the  workpeople  declared  that  the  masters,  with 
their  houses  sacked  and  their  property  destroyed,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  become  more  reasonable.  They  alleged  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  people  on  strike  would  require  3,5002.  per  week, 
and  repeated  that  the  cause  of  distress  was  over-production,  which 
had  been  checked  by  the  stoppage.  They  expected  if  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  working  classes  were  not  enhanced,  aud  raw 
cotton  made  cheaper,  to  see  a  crisis  as  severe  as  that  produced  by 
the  American  war.  They  believed  that  the  masters  would  never 
again,  after  this  lesson,  ignore  the  just  claims  of  the  workmen. 

But  now  came  the  bursting  of  a  political  bombshell.  Sud- 
denly and  without  warning  appeared  in  the  Olohe  the  text  of  a 
secret  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  signed  on  May  30  at  the  Foreign 
OflBce  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff.  Under  this 
agreement,  the  Powers  agreed  that  Bulgaria  should  be  divided 
into  two  Provinces,  of  which  the  Northern  one  should  be  indepen- 
dent, and  the  Southern  one  governed  like  an  English  colony,  the 
Governor  being  appointed  for  five  or  ten  years  with  the  consent  of 
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Europe.  Southern  Bulgaria  was  not  to  reach  the  Mgeaxt. 
Turkish  troops  not  to  enter  Bulgaria  in  time  of  peace,  but  only 
on  war  or  insurrection  being  threatened.  The  superior  officers  of 
the  militia  in  Southern  Bulgaria  to  be  named  by  the  Sultan. 
Europe  to  settle  the  organisation  of  the  Greek  and  other  Giristian 
Provinces.  The  Russian  Government  not  to  be  paid  its  indemnity 
in  land.  Bayazid  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks,  but  Batoum  and 
Kars  might  become  Russian,  the  British  Government  holding  that 
although  this  extension  of  Russia  was  a  danger  to  Turkey,  "  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  Ottoman  Empire  from  this  danger,  which 
henceforth  will  rest  largely  (cCune  mesure  spidale)  upon  Eng- 
land, can  be  efifected  without  exposing  Europe  to  the  calamities 
of  a  fresh  war."  The  British  Government  engaged,  subject  to 
these  points,  ten  in  number,  **  not  to  dispute  the  articles  of  the 
preliminary  Treaty  of  San  Stefimo."  Fresh  modifications  might  be 
proposed  in  Congress,  by  common  consent,  but  failing  them,  "  the 
present  Memorandum  is  a  mutual  engagement  in  Congress  for  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain." 

The  eflfect  of  this  document  was  curious.  The  Liberals  found 
in  it  as  many  provinces  delivered  from  Turkish  rule  as  even  Ihe 
policy  of  bag  and  baggage  had  been  supposed  to  threaten  to  deprive 
it  of;  and  the  Turkish  party  in  England  found  the  ground  cut  from 
under  their  feet,  though  the  Parliamentary  majority  had  too  dis- 
tinctly pledged  themselves  to  no  interference  to  have  anything  to 
say.  The  embarrassment  of  the  Government,  in  the  absence  of  its 
two  chiefs,  was  amusing,  for  the  despatch  had  of  course  been  in- 
tended to  be  absolutely  secret,  and  its  publication  was  afterwards 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  curious  but  very  complete  piece  of 
official  departmental  carelessness.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the 
Lords,  and  Sir  StafiFord  Northcote  in  the  Commons,  adopted  the 
policy  of  suggestive  denial  quite  in  vain,  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
document  was  clear  from  the  first.  The  Duke  said  that  the  |)u5- 
lication  of  the  despatch  was  unauthorised,  and  therefore  surrep- 
titious, and  that  as  an  explanation  of  policy  it  was  incomplete,  and 
therefore  inaccurate.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pl^ded 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  examine  into  the  statement,  and  could 
not  really  answer  without  examination.  In  the  Lords  the  com- 
ments were  at  once  severe.  "  Do  I  understand,"  said  Earl  Grrey, 
"  the  statement  of  the  noble  duke  to  be  that,  though  the  papers 
were  surreptitiously  ftimished  and  not  complete,  he  does  not  deny 
that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  constitute  an  accurate  account  of  the 
transactions,  or  at  least  contain  the  substance  of  a  document  drawn 
up  and  signed  at  an  interview  between  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  ? 

"  The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  :  In  answer  to  the  noble 
earl  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  made  no  such  admission. 

"  Lord  Houghton :  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  question  of 
such  vital  importance  that  it  would  be  both  gratifying  to  the 
House  and  highly  desirable  in  itself  if  some  more  sads&otory 
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statement  could  be  obtained  from  the  noble  duke  than  that  which 
he  has  just  given.  The  noble  duke  in  his  reply  has  left  the  case 
pretty  much  where  it  was,  and  I  rise  merely  to  suggest  to  him  that 
this  question  is  not  only  between  the  present  Government  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Parliament  of  England,  but  one  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  and  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  eflfect  of  that 
document  upon  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  portentous.  The 
change  of  public  opinion,  especially  in  France,  which  has  followed 
upon  its  publication  has  been  most  noticeable  and  most  painful  to 
the  dignity  of  this  country.  It  would  not  be  my  desire,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  the  desire  of  any  member  of  the  House,  to 
throw  the  slightest  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gt>vemment  upon  this  matter.  We  all  feel,  whatever  our  opinion 
may  be  on  the  general  question,  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
that  docmnent  has  appeared ;  for  even  if  the  conditions  contained 
in  it  are  not  true — such  as  the  surrender  which,  according  to  it,  we 
are  required  to  make,  and  even  if  it  is  a  document  to  which  this 
coimtry  will  consent— it  would  have  been  far  better  for  all  parties 
that  it  should  have  appeared  as  the  issue  of  the  general  Congress 
than  as  an  issue  of  a  preliminary  investigation.  As  we  stand  before 
the  world  at  the  present  moment  England  did  not  go  into  that 
Congress  with  free  hands.  It  stands  before  Europe  that  England 
went  into  the  Congress  with  a  contract  which  in  the  main  aban- 
doned some  of  the  most  important  points  which  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  this  House  considered  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  maintain ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  can  give  any  expla- 
nation which  will  place  this  country  in  a  more  dignified  position 
than  that  which  it  now  occupies  in  the  face  of  Europe,  I  am  siue 
that  by  everyone  of  your  lordships  that  explanation  will  be  thank- 
fully received." 

There  was,  however,  no  explanation  to  be  given,  as  the  docu- 
ment proved  to  be  in  every  particular  correct.  Earl  Grey  carried 
his  complaint  to  another  tribunal,  writing  to  the  Times  to  com- 
plain of  the  ''want  of  candour"  with  which  Lord  Salisbury  had 
lately  replied  to  a  question  of  his  about  an  illegal  agreement  be- 
tween England  and  Bussia,  and  observed  that  his  having  been  thus 
misled  as  to  what  was  contemplated  prevented  him  from  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House,  before  the  British  Plenipotentiaries 
proceeded  to  the  Congress,  to  the  loss  of  character  and  of  the  con- 
fidence of  Europe  which  this  country  must  suflfer  from  being  a 
consenting  party  to  the  spoliation  of  Boumania. 

Against  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  which  he  thus  described, 
he  protested,  as  many  had,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  the  House, 
when  the  demand  of  Bussia  was  first  made  known,  on  the  ground  of 
"justice  and  political  morality."  But  these  were  pleas  which  had 
grown  for  the  time  out  of  date,  and  protests  passed  unheeded. 
The  voUe-face  of  policy  which  the  agreement  showed  is  best  indi- 
cated by  citing  the  opinions  of  the  two  leading  daily  journals, 
which  alone,  during  the  events  of  this  year,  stood  well  in  thoughtful 
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estimation.  The  Stcmda/rdj  which,  as  the  organ  of  genuine  Con- 
servatism, most  ably  carried  out  its  very  worthy  traditions,  said 
that  the  document  promised  the  preservation  of  peace.  "But 
this  prospect,"  it  added,  "  may  be  darkened.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Anglo-Russian  agreement  may  fail  to  satisfy  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  bargain,  and,  among  them,  the  English  people.  It 
is  only  too  possible  that  its  main  elements,  even  if  they  pass  un- 
disputed in  Congress,  may  excite  so  much  popular  discontent  here 
and  elsewhere  as  to  plant  the  seed  of  new  troubles  while  professing 
to  eradicate  old  ones.  It  may  well  be  considered  likely  to  satisfy 
Russian  feeling,  for  it  proves  that  unless  the  Congress  should,  con- 
trary to  all  probability,  set  at  nought  the  wishes  both  of  England 
and  Russia,  th^  most  important  portion  of  the  gains  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  will  receive  the  sanction  of  Europe.  And  this 
advantage,  too,  will  be  secured  for  Russia  in  a  manner  little 
pleasing  to  the  pride  of  Englishmen.  It  will  appear  that  we  were 
as  prompt  in  bargaining  away  the  claims  we  advanced  as  we  were 
energetic  in  asserting  them,  and  that  while  we  were  suspicious  of 
'  separate  negotiations '  in  other  quarters  we  were  easily  tempted 
into  them  ourselves." 

The  Liberal  DaUy  News,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  that ''  the 
task  of  the  Congress  has  been  greatly  lightened  by  the  preliminary 
contract  entered  into  between  England  and  Russia,  and  covering  all 
the  chief  points  of  diflFerence  between  them.  It  may,  of  course,  be 
altered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  But  it  cannot  in  the  main  be 
departed  from ;  and  its  very  existence  has  rudely  undeceived  the  war 
party  and  extinguished  the  lingering  hopes  of  all  the  more  ardent 
friends  of  Turkey.  The  surmise,  bom  of  the  wish  that  England  would 
prevent  Russia  from  reaping  the  fruits  of  her  conquests,  or  would 
undo  the  work  which  the  sword  had  done,  is  completely  destroyed. 
So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  Russia  is  to  be  permitted  to  treat 
Turkey  as  a  State  that  has  been  worsted  in  fair  battle.  The  hope  that 
England  would  preserve  to  the  Ottoman  Government  supremacy  in 
European  Turkey  is  gone;  and  though  the  agreement  in  some  of  its 
details  exhibits  timidity,  and  though  it  foreshadows  one  scheme  full 
of  danger,  it  is  the  draft  of  a  tolerably  satisfactory  compromise." 

The  Tvmes  and  Telegraph,  it  must  be  owned,  if  it  be  the 
duty  of  journalism  to  follow  and  not  to  lead,  were  perhaps  better 
exponents  of  public  feeling,  as  far  as  it  could  be  at  the  time  ascer- 
tained through  the  view  of  society,  in  expressing  mild  approval  of 
whatever  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  done,  because  Lord  Beaconsfield 
had  done  it,  and  society,  like  Parliament,  had  elected  to  let  him 
do  what  he  liked  and  ask  no  questions.  But  one  point  in  the 
Times  article  became  noteworthy  afterwards.  Referring  to  a 
phrase  in  the  agreement  it  said :  "  The  duty  of  guarding  Turkey  in 
Asia  will  henceforth  rest  in  a  special  manner  on  England."  Mr. 
Roebuck,  meanwhile,  who,  as  on  a  previous  occasion,  had  openly 
deserted  the  Liberal  ranks  (and  about  this  time  was  made  a  Privy 
Councillor),  told  the  electors  of  SheflSeld  that  "  England  had  made 
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Europe  from  a  den  of  slaves  to  be  a  band  of  freemen,*'  and  that 
Bussia  was  "  an  astute,  powerful,  but  imscrupulous  Power  following 
out  its  own  interests,  and  bating  England  as  the  devil  hates  holy 
water."  "  England,"  he  added, "  now  held  as  proud  a  position  as  she 
ever  had,  and  that  was  due  to  the  sagacity  and  power  and  conduct 
of  the  despised  person  once  called  Benjamin  Disraeli,  but  now 
Lord  Beaconsfield."  He  felt  towards  Lord  Derby,  he  said,  as  a 
&ther  towards  a  son  who  had  run  away  in  battle.  Another  poli- 
tician of  the  same  school,  Mr.  Hanbury,  announced  in  Parliament 
a  motion  to  condenm  Mr.  Gladstone  for  seditious  language  in  an 
article  in  the  NineteeTiih  Century,  but  his  party  would  not  coun- 
tenance this,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Gladstone 
declaring  himself  '*  not  greatly  concerned  "  in  the  matter. 

The  Berlin  Congress  advanced  towards  peace :  chiefly,  it  might 
be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  correspondents,  because  Prince 
Bismarck  had  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  should  be.  He  in- 
formed the  Turkish  Commissioner,  it  was  said,  that  he  wanted  peace, 
and  didn't  care  for  the  Turkish  map.  The  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent Bulgaria  from  the  Danube  to  the  Balkans,  with  an  elected 
Prince  and  army  of  its  own,  was  the  outcome  of  the  Bulgarian 
question.  This  State  was  to  be  the  owner  of  all  the  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Varna  and  Sophia.  The  Balkans  themselves  were  resigned 
to  the  Sultan,  who  was  to  build  in  them  as  many  forts  and  keep  in 
them  as  many  troops  as  he  pleased.  The  region  south  of  the 
Balkans,  again,  stretching  from  a  point  below  Bourgas  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Karasu,  but  not  touching  the  iEgean,  was  to  form 
an  autonomous  province,  to  be  called  "  Eastern  Eoumelia,"  to  be 
governed  by  a  Hospodar,  appointed  for  five  or  ten  years,  who  would 
be  nominated  by  the  Sultan  and  the  Powers,  and,  it  was  rumoured, 
be  an  Anglo-Indian  oflScer.  He  would  be  aided  by  a  local  elective 
Parliament,  and  supported  by  a  local  militia,  whose  higher  officers 
must,  however,  be  approved  by  the  Sultan.  In  the  debates  of 
Congress  upon  this  point  the  Times  correspondent  wrote  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield  made  one  of  the  finest  speeches  he  ever  delivered. 
The  special  point,  according  to  him,  on  which  the  discussion  turned, 
and  about  which  Lord  Beaconfield  spoke,  was  whether  the  Sultan 
could  garrison  as  he  pleased  the  frontiers  of  Roumelia,  or  should 
be  obliged  to  fortify  only  certain  definite  points  and  place  in  them 
a  number  of  troops  fixed  beforehand.  "  Never,"  exclaimed  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  "never  was  such  a  thing  heard  of.  There  is  no  pre- 
cedent on  record  of  a  sovereign  being  obliged  to  indicate  beforehand 
at  what  points  he  wishes  to  raise  fortifications  and  how  many  troops 
he  wishes  to  put  into  them.  Such  an  engagement  would  be  an 
act  of  treachery  against  himself.  How  can  we  ask  a  Sovereign  not 
only  to  give  up  his  most  precious  right,  which  is  that  of  judging 
for  himself  how  he  will  defend  the  frontiers  of  his  country,  but 
even  to  furnish  his  enemies  with  the  most  accurate  information 
eonceming  the  points  which  he  means  to  occupy  and  the  number 
of  troops  which  he  intends  to  use  for  the  purpose  ?     England  could 
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never  affix  her  signatuie  to  a  treaty  contaioing  a  clause  of  that 
description."  In  spite  of  the  profound- impression  produced  by 
these  words,  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  quite  carry  his  audience  with 
him.  He  was  reminded  that  after  almost  every  victorious  war  the 
conqueror  had  imposed  military  restrictions  on  the  vanquished; 
that  after  the  Restoration  in  France  the  French  army  had  been 
reduced  to  40,000  men ;  that  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  the  very 
capital  where  the  deliberations  were  now  being  held,  Prussia  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  a  similar  condition,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  was  impossible  to  admit  that  such  a  condition  was 
without  precedent. 

The  dismemberment  of  Turkey  went  on  apace.  At  the  eighth 
sitting  of  the  Congress,  at  the  instance  of  the  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, it  was  decided  to  entrust  Austria  with  the  task  of  occupying 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  in  the  interests  of  European  peace. 
The  duration  of  the  Austrian  occupation  was  not  determined,  and 
full  liberty  was  left  to  Austria  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the 
provinces.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Lord  Salisbury,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times  correspondent,  declared  that  England  was  pene- 
trated by  the  justness  of  the  observations  of  the  Austrian  Pleni- 
potentiary. The  acquiescence  of  Italy  was  unwillingly  given  by 
Count  Corti,  and  Turkey  at  first  refused,  claiming  to  be  boimd  only 
by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  After  communication  with  the 
Porte,  however,  Caratheodori  Pasha  announced  that  she  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  occupation,  and  would  arrange  the  details  ¥rith 
Austria.  Servia  received  her  independence,  with  a  territorial  ex- 
tension to  Nish,  and  the  Bessarabian  question  was  settled  by  the 
retrocession  to  Russia  of  the  territory  up  to  the  Kilia  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  Roumania  receiving  the  Dobrudscha  instead,  MM.  Bratiano 
and  Cogalniceano,  as  the  Roimianian  representatives,  having  been 
admitted  to  plead  their  case.  The  Montenegrin  question  was  set- 
tled according  to  the  Austrian  programme,  the  little  State  receiving 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Antivari,  and  a  considerable  increase  of 
territory  on  the  north  and  north-east,  but  only  about  half  the 
quantity  allotted  to  her  in  the  San  Stefano  preliminaries.  The 
Houses  were  quiet  at  home  while  letters  and  telegrams  brought 
this  and  other  intelligence ;  but  rumour  was  becoming  more  and 
more  busy  with  whispers  of  some  great  stroke  of  Lord  Beaconsfield^s 
shortly  to  be  revealed.  Rumour  was  right,  and  the  revelation  took 
place  in  both  Houses  on  the  8th  of  July. 

On  June  4,  the  Government  had  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  their  secret  agi-eement  with  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  By  this  treaty  the  Queen  engaged  for  all  future  time 
to  defend  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  **  by 
force  of  arms,"  in  consideration  of  a  promise  by  the  Sultan  to 
introduce  all  necessary  reforms  as  agreed  on  with  his  ally,  and  of 
the  assignment  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  ad- 
ministered by  Great  Britain,  its  revei*sion  to  Turkey  being  pro- 
vided if  Russia  should  give  up  Batoum,  Ardahan,  and  Kara. 
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About  the  cession  of  Batoum  very  strong  language  had  been  used  in 
England ;  and,  if  pledged  to  anything,  tt^  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  supposed  to  be  pledged  to  resist  that.  But  they  had 
agreed  with  Bussia  not  to  resist  it,  and  did  not,  and  only  made  a 
castis  belli,  as  far  as  the  authorities  could  be  best  interpreted,  of 
the  question  of  Boumania.  Batoum  was  to  be  made  into  a  free  har- 
bour, belonging  to  Bussia,  but  not  fortified.  England  practically 
abandoned  the  cause  of  G-reece  altogether.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
steadily  resisted  her  claims,  and  M.  Waddington  and  Count  Corti, 
who  fought  for  her,  were  only  able  to  induce  Congress  to  advise  the 
Porte  to  grant  her  the  territory  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Salambria  to  the  Peneus.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
when  the  Grreek  question  was  thus  far  settled,  were  made  interest- 
ing, it  was  said,  by  two  fine  speeches — oue  of  M.  Waddington,  and 
another  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  form  of  solution  was  presented  as  the  joint  proposition  of 
France  and  Italy.  It  proposed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  the 
Hellenic  Kingdom  to  a  line,  drawn  across  from  a  point  opposite 
Corfu  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  iEgean  Sea,  nearly  parallel 
to  the  present  boundary,  the  annexed  territory  to  include  both 
Janina  and  Larissa.  The  Daily  News  report  of  the  proceedings 
said: — 

M.  Waddington  reminded  the  Congress  that  in  1830  King 
Leopold  had  refused  the  crown  of  Greece  because  the  frontiers 
were  not  satis&ctory,  and  in  his  opinion  the  kingdom  could  not 
live.  Without  some  support  and  encouragement  of  the  sort  he 
proposed,  Greece  would  be  imable  to  resist  the  ardent  aspirations 
of  the  nation.  The  object  of  the  Congress  was  to  make  the  peace 
of  Europe  as  sure  as  possible,  and  his  motion  was  one  of  the  means 
to  this  end. 

Count  Corti,  in  the  name  of  Italy,  spoke  briefly  in  the  same 
sense. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  then  spoke.  He  said  that  a  good  imderstand- 
ing  between  Greece  and  Turkey  had  always  been  the  great  object 
of  British  policy,  because  that  understanding  was  the  means  of 
counterbalancing  other  influences  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  late  war  England  had  struggled  at  Con- 
stantinople for  a  rectification  of  the  Greek  frontiers.  These  pro- 
posals even  met  mth  a  better  reception  at  Constantinople  than  at 
Athens,  because  the  events  of  the  war,  and  especially  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano,  had  led  the  Greek  people  into  the  belief  that  the 
time  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  had  finally  come.  This  belief 
was  also  not  confined  to  the  Greeks.  This  was  a  complete  mistake, 
since  the  object  of  British  policy  had  long  been,  as  everybody 
ought  to  have  known,  to  strengthen  Turkey  as  much  as  possible. 
Even  the  assent  of  England  to  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia 
had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  press.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  regard  this  as  a  step  towards  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  £mpire>  but  quite  the  contrary.     Those   provinces  on 
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the  Austrian  frontier  were  a  standing  source  of  discontent  and 
insurrection  to  Turkey ;  and  England  was  not  unwilling  to  entrust 
the  restoration  of  order  there  to  a  Power  which  could  undertake 
such  a  task  without  arousing  any  suspicions.  Returning  to  Greece, 
his  lordship  explained  that  the  extension  of  her  frontier  was  neces- 
sary to  the  suppression  of  brigandage.  He  would  not  have  been  in 
favour  himself  of  having  the  Congress  define  the  new  limits,  but  he 
would  nevertheless  make  no  opposition  to  the  plan  which  had  been 
proposed.    Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Times  correspondent,  in  his  summary  of  the  same  speech, 
said: — 

Lord  Beaconsfield  then  rose  and  delivered  a  remarkable  speech, 
in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  Greek  question.  He  recalled 
the  constant  interest  taken  by  England  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  the  sacrifices  she  had  not  been  afraid  to  make  in  favour  of  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom.  He  urged  that  Turkey  should  give 
satisfaction  to  Greece  to  the  end  that  the  Ottoman  and  the  Hel- 
lenic elements  might  co-exist  in  common  accord,  and  thus  be  able 
to  resist  by  the  union  of  two  forces  the  invading  tendency  of  the 
Slav  element.  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  question  of  thus 
establishing  the  principle  of  any  scheme  of  partition,  seeing  that 
several  months  ago,  on  the  initiation  of  the  British  Government, 
negotiations  had  been  entered  into  at  Constantinople  to  bring 
about  a  rectification  of  frontiers  such  as  that  now  referred  to,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  partition  then,  since  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  was  not  in  existence.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  he 
had  long  hesitated  before  bringing  himself  to  consent  to  the  motion 
tabled  by  M.  Waddington  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  indicated 
too  precisely  the  limits  of  rectification  demanded,  and  because  this 
indication  seemed  to  him  to  limit  the  sovereign  will  of  the  Porte, 
but  that  he  had  yielded  to  the  arguments  addressed  to  him,  and  he 
became  aware,  in  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  to  trace  out  to  the  two 
parties  some  definite  ground  on  which  to  carry  on  negotiations,  and 
that,  consequently,  he  now  adhered  to  the  proposal  signed  by  M. 
Waddington  and  Coimt  Corti. 

The  account  adds  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  elicited  a 
short  reply  from  Count  SchouvalofiF.     • 

He  said  that  the  Slavs  were  the  brothers  of  the  Greeks,  that 
there  was  no  antagonism  between  them  whatever,  and  that  Russia 
would  prove  this  by  unreservedly  supporting  the  motion  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  Austria  likewise  adhered  to  it.  The  Turkish 
Plenipotentiaries  confined  themselves  to  declaring  that  they  had  no 
instructions  on  the  subject,  and  that  as  it  was  simply  a  question  of 
invitation,  they  would  raise  no  objection  to  signing  the  minutes. 
Germany  simply  expressed  her  adherence  to  the  motion,  which  being 
put  to  the  vote  was  adopted.     The  resolution  was  as  follows : — 

"  The  Congress  invites  the  Sublime  Porte  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Government  of  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  for  the 
rectification  of  .the  frontiers.     It  is  of  opinion  that  the  line  should 
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be  drawn  from  the  Valley  of  Salambria,  otherwise  called  Peneiis, 
on  the  iEgean,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kalamas,  otherwise  called  the 
Thyamis,  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  event  of  difficulties  arising  in 
the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  the  Powers  are  ready  to  render 
their  good  offices  as  mediators  between  the  two  States." 

In  consideration  of  the  ''commercial  character"  given  toBatoum, 
England  consented  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  heJlum  for  the 
Dardanelles.  Considerable  pressure,  said  the  Times^  had  to  be  put 
upon  Russia  to  compel  her  acquiescence  in  making  the  place  a  free 
port ;  but  as  the  secret  treaty  with  Russia  had  provided  for  its 
cession,  not  much  room  was  left  for  English  remonstrance.  At  the 
final  sittings  of  the  Congress,  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  motion  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  that,  looking  to  the  difference  of  degree  in  which 
the  various  Powers  were  interested  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty, 
there  could  be  no  common  responsibility  {soUdaritS)  for  it  among 
them,  but  that  each  Power  should,  on  its  side,  watch  over  the 
execution  of  the  clauses  affecting  itself,  each  being  at  liberty  to 
address  to  the  Porte  such  personal  observations  as  it  might  deem 
advisable.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  the  ambassadors  and 
consuls  of  the  various  Powers  in  Turkey  should  be  charged  with 
these  duties,  and  that  commissions  should  be  appointed  to  carry 
details  into  execution,  as,  for  instance,  to  define  the  exact  frontier 
of  the  territory  ceded  with  Batoum. 

The  cession,  or  occupation,  of  Cyprus  eicited  the  greatest  inte- 
rest in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  being  certainly  a  very  odd  way — 
when  read  with  the  arrangements  in  respect  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  of  Batoum  and  of  Bulgaria — of  preserving  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Turkey,  for  which  England  had  believed 
her  Plenipotentiaries  to  be  so  deeply  interested.  But  apart  from  this 
the  measure  did  not  at  first  seem  to  create  a  bad  effect  abroad, 
''Although  Cyprus,"  said  the  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph,vmiing 
of  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  after  it  had  become  known, "  natu- 
rally was  not  mentioned  in  any  official  way,  it  was  paramount  in 
the  minds  of  all  the  Plenipotentiaries,  and  formed  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  at  the  Council  Board  when  the  delegates  met 
round  the  green  table.  The  impression  produced  was  unquestion- 
ably favourable,  and  the  English  statesmen  were  complimented  on 
the  brilliant  policy  which  they  had  adopted.  Germany  naturally 
approves  of  the  course  taken.  She  has  too  often  suggested  to 
England  to  take  absolute  possession  of  the  most  important  territory 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  to  object  to  the  mere 
occupation  of  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  while  the 
solenm  compact  of  alliance  preserves  Europe  from  one  perpetual 
source  of  danger." 

In  France  opinion  was  divided  on  the  matter.  Several  of  the 
Republican  papers  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  course  adopted 
by  England,  but  many  of  the  Legitimist  and  Bonapartist  organs 
complained  of  the  effacement  of  France,  and  asserted  that  she  had 
been  duped  into  serving  as  a  footstool  for  her  old  rival.     The  Times 
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of  July  10  contained  the  following  letter  from  its  Paris  corre- 
spondent : — 

"  The  Anglo-Turkish  alliance  has  thrown  every  other  topic  into 
the  background.  The  Moderate  Eepublican  Temps  regards  it 
as  establishing  an  English  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor,  and  as 
bringing  England  and  Russia  face  to  face  in  that  country.  When- 
ever Russia,  resuming  her  traditional  policy  of  aggression  and 
conquest,  attacks  Asiatic  Turkey,  England  will  be  bound,  says  the 
Temps,  to  come  to  the  rescue,  though  this  may  possibly  be  con- 
ditional on  the  serious  execution  of  the  administrative  reforms  to 
be  concerted  between  the  two  Powers.  Cyprus  may  facilitate  the 
defence  of  Anatolia  and  commands  Syria,  thus  rendering  the  pro- 
jected Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  if  feasible,  very  advantageous  to 
England. 

''  The  Orleanist  Moniteur  remarks  that  England  has  taken  her 
share  of  the  cake.  She  has  acted  like  the  dog  with  his  master's 
breakfast  slung  round  his  neck,  defending  it  only  as  long  as  it  saw 
no  advantage  in  taking  its  share.  As  for  France,  she  is  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  scramble  for  the  fragments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
She  is  not  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  for  she  lets  others  eat,  though 
she  will  not  eat  herself — a  singular  situation,  not  hmniliating,  but 
which  France  should,  perhaps,  have  avoided  by  not  attending  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  would  then  have  got  on  as  well,  and  its 
results  would  have  been  neither  better  nor  worse,  but  France  could 
have  washed  her  hands  of  the  affair.  Cyprus,  the  Monitev/r  thinks, 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  England,  being  an  excellent  position 
for  the  eventual  defence  of  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  acquisitions  which  cost  more  than  they  are  worth ;  for  the 
pledge  to  defend  Turkey  against  all  aggression  is  a  serious  task, 
and  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  a  difficult  one. 

"  The  Republican  France  remarks  that  every  national  crow  is 
<5arrying  off  a  bit  of  Turkey.  Austria  is  pecking  on  the  right, 
England  on  the  left,  and  Russia  at  the  heart,  without  reckoning 
the  smaller  fry,  who  content  themselves  with  a  claw.  France  has 
been  twitted  ¥dth  getting  nothing ;  but  she  recovers  what  she  for- 
merly lost— the  respectful  regard  of  her  neighbours.  She  has  won 
something  for  the  Greeks  and  emancipated  the  Jews.  She  has  not 
her  bone  to  pick  in  the  European  scramble ;  but  had  she  accepted 
the  most  trifling  morsel  she  would  have  ratified  her  own  mutila- 
tion. As  for  the  Bonapartists  reproaching  France  with  her  effaced 
attitude,  had  it  depended  on  them  she  would  doubtless  have  re- 
sumed the  series  of  blunders  which  led  up  to  Sedan  and  ruin. 

"The  Bonapartist  Pays  argues  that  the  Republican  form  of 
government  isolates  France,  who,  instead  of  holding  aloof  from  the 
Congress,  has  sanctioned  a  host  of  iniquities.  Hatred  of  the  Empire 
has  inspired  a  directly  contrary  policy — that  of  co-operation  in  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  and  of  putting  slices  on  the  plates  of 
Russia,  Austria,  England,  and  the  perfidious  and  good-for-nothing 
Slavs. 
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"  The  semi-Bonapartist  LiberU  applauds'the  British  occupation 
of  Cyprus  as  a  protection  for  the  East  and  the  G-ermano-Latin 
races  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Bussian  colossus.  It  pays 
homage  to  the  continuity  and  persistency  which  have  marked 
English  policy. 

**  The  Legitimist  organs  mostly  seek  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  the  treaty.  The  Monde  thinks  England  has  secured  a  tolerably 
rich  booty  and  a  good  post  of  observation,  and  that  she  will  have 
more  command  of  Asia  Minor  than  Bussia  has  of  the  Balkan  Pe- 
ninsula, but  the  protect.orate  lays  on  her  a  great  responsibility  and 
may  cost  her  heavy  sacrifices.  The  Gazette  de  France  declares 
that  England  virtually  gets  possession  of  Egypt,  and  secures  her 
route  to  India.  The  Union  states  that  England,  being  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers  and  indisposed  to  fight  Bussia  single-handed,  has 
conceded  to  Bussia  everything  on  condition  of  taking  compensa- 
tion, the  Sultan  paying  the  piper.  Bussia,  it  believes,  was  a  party 
to  the  arrangement,  and  the  Congress  was  a  mere  farce  to  disguise 
the  bargain.  Turkey  is  henceforth  a  mere  geographical  expression, 
and  the  protectorate  will  soon  be  converted  into  actual  sovereignty, 
for  England  will  establish  commercial  institutions,  and,  as  in  India, 
the  slightest  pretext  will  lead  to  the  erection  of  military  posts. 
Thanks  to  her  force,  money,  and  the  adventurous  spirit  of  her 
colonists,  the  richest  jewels  of  her  crown  have  been  won  in  this 
way.  France,  who  forty-eight  years  ago  was  strong  enough  to  dis- 
regard English  threats  and  seize  Algiers  as  a  counterpoise  to 
English  influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  now  gets  no  share — not 
even  an  isle  in  the  T^vant,  a  rock  on  the  coast  of  the  Greece  she 
liberated  at  Navarino,  or  a  station  in  Syria  where  she  protected 
the  Christians.  She  has  been  dupied  into  supporting  English 
pretensions,  and  has  served  as  a  footstool  for  other  Powers,  her 
old  rival,  England,  triumphing  in  her  place. 

"  The  De  Broglie  organ,  the  Fran^aia^  describes  the  Mediterra- 
nean as  henceforth  a  British  lake,  this  being  the  necessary  corollary 
of  the  concessions  made  by  England  to  Bussia.  The  nondescript 
Eatafette  calls  the  treaty  a  coup  de  th6atrej  by  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field  has  stolen  a  march  on  Prince  Gortschakoff,  but  argues  that 
European  law  has  been  contemned,  and  that  England,  losing  her 
recently  won  favour,  will  be  twitted  with  desertion  of  principles 
and  shortsightedness." 

Berlin  despatches  said  the  grand  surprise,  as  it  was  termed, 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  conversation  in  the  diplomatic  world 
there. 

"  When  it  was  announced,  one  heard  on  all  sides  the  exclamation 
*  Quel  magnifique  coup  de  th^tre ! '  and  for  some  hours  English 
diplomacy  enjoyed  a  prestige  such  as  it  has  not  enjoyed  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  evening  a  few  dissentient  voices  began  to  be  heard. 
The  coup,  said  some,  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  is  rather  too 
much  k  la  Beaconsfield,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
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long  run  it  will  redound  to  the  honour  and  interest  of  England. 
It  is  a  daring  stroke,  said  others,  and  we  must  wait  to  see  how  the 
other  Powers  will  accept  it.  A  protectorate,  said  a  third  party, 
has  doubtless  its  advantages,  but  it  at  the  same  time  entails  grave 
responsibility.  To-day  this  spirit  of  doubt  still  prevails.  •  .  . 
The  rmnour  that  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  are  greatly  incensed, 
and  mean  to  protest  formally,  has  no  real  foundation.  If  they  are 
displeased,  they  conceal  their  displeasure  with  consiunmate  art,  and 
the  cordial  personal  relations  which  have  recently  sprung  up  be- 
tween Prince  GortschakoflF  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  not  been  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  disclosures." 

The  Vienna  papers,  as  a  rule,  criticised  the  event  favourably, 
though  some  exceptions  might  be  noted.  The  Preaae  published 
the  following  remarks  under  the  title  of  '  England's  Triimiph  in 
the  Eastern  Question ' : — 

"  The  action  of  the  British  Cabinet  since  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  is  now  manifest.  It  tends  to  prove  that,  war  or  no 
war,  the  preponderance  of  English  influence  in  Asia  is  henceforth 
secured.  Egypt  with  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  maritime  route  to 
India,  Asia  Minor  ynth  Arabia,  as  also  Syria  and  the  rich  Euphrates 
districts,  Turkey  on  both  sides  of  the  Bosphorus,  together  ¥rith 
the  road  over  Persia  to  the  vassal  States  of  Central  Asia,  are  now 
all  under  the  powerful  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The  Empress 
of  India  spreads  her  banners  from  Asia  to  Europe,  just  as  the 
Kings  of  England  in  days  gone  by  carried  the  English  flag  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Lord  Beaconsfield  has,  indeed,  little  to  fear 
either  from  the  judgment  of  Parliament  or  people.  Even  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  but  a  few  days  ago  pointed  to  the  important  suc- 
cess of  England  in  the  Bulgarian  question,  will  be  forced  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  worth  mentioning  in  the  presence  of  the  immense 
result  which  England  has  been  able  to  achieve  outside  the  Con- 
gress. From  an  Austrian  point  of  view  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
record  this  pacific  victory  of  British  policy  in  the  East  without 
the  remotest  feeling  of  dismay  or  envy.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
Eastern  Question  has  thus  been  improved  ;  the  existence  of  Turkey, 
which  must  needs  be  most  precarious  were  that  Power  left  to 
itself,  is  ensured  for  many  years  to  come,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
conduct  of  England.  Russia  can  no  longer  employ  her  old  means 
of  agitation  by  appealing  to  religious  and  national  fanaticism. 
If  there  be  another  conflict  in  the  East,  it  will  be  between  different 
foes  and  with  quite  a  different  object  to  the  last  one.  If  Austria 
understands  her  mission  she  will  not  allow  the  influence  in  the 
Levant  which  has  just  been  allotted  her  to  escape  through  indo- 
lence or  inactivity.  England,  too,  shows  she  is  in  good  earnest. 
She  fearlessly  takes  up  her  position  in  the  East,  which,  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  with  her  entire  power  of  action,  she  is  prepared  to 
defend.  Such  is  the  great  moral  and  political  result,  not  of  the 
Berlin  Congress,  but  of  the  course  followed  by  the  mighty  Indo- 
British  Empire,  and  which  is  henceforth  to  replace  the  old  Anglo- 
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Ottoman  traditions  and  the  old  Husso-European  views  in  the  policy 
of  the  East." 

The  North  Oerman  Oazette  remarked  that  this  step  cannot 
fail  to  be  greeted  with  approval  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  general  civilisation  and  progress  for  Asia  Minor.  It  hinted  that 
the  Oerman  Government  was  informed  of  the  matter  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress. 

The  Neue  Freie  Preaae  thought  "  the  Anglo-Turkish  Treaty  is 
a  spite  against  the  Congress  and  Eussia ;  while,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  throws  a  strange  light  upon  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
policy.  The  British  Premier  has  no  other  ambition  than  to  show 
himself  a  shrewd  and  clever  merchant.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
stroke  of  business  on  the  territorial  Bourse  of  Berlin  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 

In  Italy,  the  Diritto  believed  the  public  would  not  view  the 
matter  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  With  regard  to  Eussia,  Eeuter 
published  an  account,  said  to  be  derived  from  "high  Eussian 
circles,"  of  an  interview  between  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Prince 
GortschakoflF,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Eussian  Chancellor  said 
that  the  Eussian  Government  saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the 
convention,  that  he  perceived  no  difference  between  England's 
occupation  of  Cyprus  and  her  occupation  of  Malta,  and  that  he 
should  always  be  pleased  with  everything  which  served  to  strengthen 
the  English  road  to  India  as  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  world.  "  After  these  mutual  declarations  (the  tele- 
gram added)  a  feeling  of  sincere  confidence  was  established  be- 
tween the  two  statesmen,  who  shocks  hands  as  a  pledge  of  the  new 
sentiments  and  relations  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  great 
Powers  whose  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  civilisation,  re- 
quired them  to  be  united  in  Europe  and  the  extreme  East." 

Abroad,  then,  it  was  clear  that  England  had  distinguished  her- 
self by  this  return  to  some  of  her  traditions  of  old  days,  and  to 
an  active  "  foreign  policy."  At  home  of  course  the  interest  and 
curiosity  about  Cyprus  b^same  great  and  immediate ;  and  whispers 
of  a  new  English  El  Dorado  were  current  in  society.  The  Duke 
of  Eichmond  and  Mr.  Cross  in  Parliament  briefly  confessed  the 
secret  convention,  which  Lord  Salisbury  had  instructed  Sir  Henry 
Layard  to  make  in  a  despatch  of  May  30 ;  and  the  news  that  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  of  Ashantee  fame,  had  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  10,000  troops,  of  whom 
7^000  should  be  natives  of  India,  soon  followed.  By  a  postscript 
to  the  Treaty,  several  provisions  were  made  in  favour  of  Turkey, 
the  principal  of  which  was  that  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  island 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte.  Of  the  present  aspects  of  the  island 
no  better  account  can  be  found  than  in  Murray's  famous  "Hand- 
book for  Travellers." 

Cyprus,  says  that  authority,  "^is  the  most  eastern  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  lies  off  the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  145  miles 
in  lengthy  extreme  breadth  fifty-five  miles,  and  its  minimum 
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breadth  twenty-seven  miles,  having  an  area  of  4,500  square 
miles — about  the  size  of  Jamaica,  or  nearly  a  third  less  than 
Yorkshire,  and  has  now  a  population  of  200,000.  It  has  hitherto 
been  but  little  visited  by  travellers,  owing  to  the  erroneous  state- 
ments regarding  it.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  travellers 
should  not  visit  this  island  with  as  great  impunity  as  any  other 
part  of  the  Levant.  The  climate  varies  in  different  parts;  the 
northern  region  is  the  most  hilly  and  wooded,  and  the  least  fertile ; 
and  the  heat  in  that  district  is  tempered  by  the  winds  from  the 
Karamanian  Mountains,  which  preserve  the  frozen  snow  in  the 
highest  spots  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  cold  is  very 
severe  in  winter.  In  the  plains  in  the  southern  districts  of  Cyprus 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  excessive,  but  is  moderated  by  the  sea 
breezes.  The  richest  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the 
island  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerinea  and  Paphos  (Baffo).  Lamaka, 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  island,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  sea ;  the  consuls  and  most  of  the  European  inhabitants 
reside  at  a  suburb  on  the  seashore,  called  by  the  Italians  the 
Marina,  which  is  the  chief  dep6t  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
island.  Although  Lamaka  is  situated  in  what  is  regarded  as  the 
worst  part  of  Cyprus,  the  country  around  being  arid,  this  port,  it 
is  stated,  has  been  selected  solely  owing  to  the  safe  anchorage  of 
its  roads.  About  an  hour's  ride  from  Lamaka,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  large  Salt  Lake,  on  the  road  to  Citti,  is  a  mosque  in 
which  the  Turks  suppose  to  be  interred  the  body  of  the  wet-nurse 
of  their  Prophet.  Nikosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks  imder  Mustapha  in  1570,  the  siege  lasting  forty-five 
days,  when  it  was  taken  by  storm ;  between  the  gates  of  Famagusta 
and  Baffo,  situate  in  a  pretty  garden,  is  a  smaU  mosque  in  which 
is  interred  the  Bairactar,  or  standard-bearer,  who  first  pknted  the 
Turkish  flag  on  the  walls.  From  the  summit  of  the  minaret  of 
this  mosque  the  best  view,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  had,  the  mulberry 
and  palm  trees  being  interspersed  with  minarets  and  ancient 
Christian  churches,  now  converted  into  mosques. 

The  principal  products  of  the  island  are  wheat,  barley,  cotton, 
silk,  madder-roots,  olive  oil,  wine,  carobs,  hemp,  pitch,  wool, 
tobacco,  salt,  fine  timber,  and  fruit ;  there  is  an  average  yield  of 
1,246,000  gallons  of  wine  and  198,000  cwt.  of  salt.  These  are 
stated  to  form  four-fifths  of  the  entire  expor^tion,  which  is  at  pre- 
sent principally  to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  and  the  coast  of 
Syria.  Nearly  the  entire  imports  consist  of  British  goods  brought 
from  Beyrout,  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports.     Efforts  were  made  in  1866  to  increase  the  growth  of  cotton. 

From  Limasoi  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  the  shipment  of 
wines  and  raki,  made  in  the  vicinity,  to  Egypt  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago;  large  quantities  of  carobs,  which  grow  in  the 
neighbouring  forests,  are  shipped  to  Russia  and  Italy.  To  the 
sportsman  C^rus  offers  a  wide  and  untrodden  field.  Its  hills  and 
valleys  are  described  as  swarming  with  hares,  partridges,  francolins. 
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bustards,  and  quails ;  in  the  winter,  woodcocks,  snipe,  and  wild 
duck  are  found  in  great  abundance ;  mufflons,  or  wild  sheep,  and 
wild  boars  are  to  be  had  at  Cape  St.  Epiphanius,  the  district  around 
which,  called  the  forest  of  Acama,  is  uninhabited. 

"The  antiquities  of  the  island  belong  to  three  distant  epochs— 
Crrecian,  Soman,  and  Christian.  The  period  of  the  Byzantine 
Dukes  lasted  nine  centuries ;  and  among  many  fine  churches  erected 
at  that  period  is  still  to  be  seen  the  superb  one  of  Machera.  There 
is  a  conjecture,  for  which  no  ground  is  assigned,  that  the  monu- 
ments of  that  period  were  in  great  part  destroyed  during  the  time 
that  the  island  was  held  by  Sichard  I.  of  England."  - 

The  island  of  Cyprus  became  historical  at  a  very  early  date,  if 
we  may  believe  the  old  lines : — 

Genitor  tunc  Belus  opimam 
Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victam  ditione  tenebat. 

"  In  ancient  times,"  we  quote  from  a  writer  in  the  lUiistrated 
London  News,  "  Cyprus  was  famous  for  its  valuable  copper  mines, 
as  well  as  for  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  including  the 
diamond,  emerald,  jasper,  opal,  and  agate.  Copper,  asbestos,  talc, 
rock-crystal,  and  various  other  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  but  no 
mines  are  worked.  Salt  is  made  on  the  seashore  to  the  extent  of 
about  10,000  tons  annually. 

"  Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians  at 
an  early  period ;  and  the  island,  or  a  portion  of  it,  seems  to  have 
been  subject  to  them  even  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  Their 
chief  town,  Citium,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  *  Chittim '  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
the  foundations  of  a  fort,  which  defended  a  large  basin  or  harbour, 
now  nearly  filled  up.  Some  Greek  colonies  afterwards  settled  on 
the  coasts.  The  island  was  divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms, 
which  were  sometimes  at  war  with,  and  sometimes  allied  with,  the 
neighbouring  powers  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Amasis,  King  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Cyprus  and  took  Citium,  and  it  was  probably  he 
who  introduced  the  Ethiopian  or  African  settlers.  The  island  be- 
came subject  to  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  submitted  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell,  with  Egypt,  to  the  share  of 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  continued  under  the  Ptolemies, 
sometimes  united  with  Egypt  and  sometimes  under  a  separate 
prince  of  the  same  dynasty.  The  last  of  these  princes,  brother  to 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  King  of  Egypt,  incurred  the  enmity  of  P.  Clodius 
Pulcher,  who,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  sent  to 
the  King  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  King  sent 
a  sum  which  was  too  little.  Clodius  having  recovered  his  liberty 
by  other  means,  when  he  became  tribune  of  the  people  obtained  a 
decree  making  Cyprus  a  Boman  province.  Marcus  Cato  was  sent 
to  take  possession,  and  the  King,  hearing  of  this,  put  himself  to 
death.  Cato  seized  upon  the  treasiny,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to 
Rome.     Cyprus  thus  became  a  Boman  province.    On  the  division 
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of  the  Empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and, 
after  several  vicissitudes,  became  a  separate  principality  under  a 
branch  of  the  Comneni. 

^^  During  the  Crusades,  King  Sichard  I.  of  England,  called 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  took  the  island  in  1191,  and  soM  it  to  the 
Templars,  whose  oppression  caused  a  revolt.    Richard  resumed 
the  sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  the  expelled 
King  of  Jerusalem,  in  1192.    The  Lusignans  retained  it  nearly 
300  years,  which  was  a  flourishing  period  for  Cyprus.     John  III. 
of  Lusignan  died  in  1468,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his 
only  legitimate  child,  who  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  Count  of 
Geneva,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus. 
Queen  Charlotte  of  Cyprus  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Levkosia  in 
1460,  but  was  soon  ailer  expelled  by  her  natural  brother  James, 
assisted  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt.    Queen  Charlotte  of  Cyprus 
retired  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims 
to  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sovereigns 
of  that  djmasty  asstune  to  this  day  the  title  of  Kings  of  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem.      The  natural  brother  James  married  Catharine 
Comaro,  the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  brought  him 
100,000  golden  ducats.     The  Venetian  Senate  adopted  Catharine 
Comaro,  on  her  marriage  in  1471,  as  'Daughter  of  St.  Mark.' 
In  1473  James  died,  and  Catharine  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a 
son,  of  whom  the  Republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardianship, 
and  Venetian  troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns  of  the  island. 
The  child  died  an  infant,  and  in  1489  the  Venetian  Senate  per- 
suaded Catharine  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Republic      She 
retired  to  Asolo,  near  Treviso,  where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days 
in  princely  style  and  on  a  liberal  pension.    The  Venetians  virtually 
kept  possession  of  Cyprus  for  one  hundred  years — namely,  from 
about  1471  to  1671.    Then  Selim  IL  sent  a  powerful  force  to 
invade  the  island.    The  Turks  took  Levkosia    by  stoim,  and 
massacred  some  20,000  people.    They  then  laid  siege  to  Fama- 
gosta  (formerly  the  Second  city  of  the  island),  which  was  long  and 
gallantly  defended  by  the  Proveditor-General  Marcantonio  Bragap 
dino.     At  last,  in  August  1571,  the  Venetians  were  obliged  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  being  sent  safely  home.    The  Pasha, 
Mustapha,  signed  the  capitulation;    but  when  Bragadino,  with 
the  other  Venetian  officers,  repaired  to  his  tent  to  deliver  the  keys, 
he  had  them  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except  Bragadino,  whom, 
after  some  days,  he  caused  to  be  led  naked  to  the  square  of  Famfr* 
gosta,  where,  in  the  Pasha's  presence,  the  executioner  began  to 
flay  him  alive.    He  expired  bravely  in  the  midst  of  his  toimenta. 
His  skin  was  filled  with  straw,  and  hung  up  to  the  yard-arm  of  the 
Admiral's  vessel,  in  which  Mustapha  returned  to  Constantinople. 
Venice  raised  a  monument  to  Bragadino  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  his  relatives,  after  a  time,  ransomed  his 
skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument.    From  then  until  now 
the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus." 
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The  delivery  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  to  the  administration  of  the 
Empress  of  India  soon  took  place.  Admiral  Lord  John  Hay,  who 
had  brought  his  squadron  to  the  port  of  Lamaca,  then  arrived  at 
Nicosia  or  Levkosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  proceeded  with 
his  staff  to  the  Governor's  residence.  There,  in  presence  of  Samih 
Pasha  and  the  officials  and  notables  of  the  island,  he  stated  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  government  of  Cyprus  had  been 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  "  In  accord- 
ance," he  said,  "  with  a  convention  that  has  been  concluded  between 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Sultan,  and  enforced  by  an 
Imperial  firman,  I  am  conmianded  by  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  occupy  the  island  of  Cyprus  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  to 
assume  its  temporary  administration  until  the  Governor  duly  ap- 
pointed by  her  Majesty  arrives.  I  understand  that  the  Imperial 
firman  was  read  here  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the  notables, 
and  that  you  are  now  prepared  to  transfer  the  administration  into 
my  hands.  On  my  part,  I  have  to  request  that  the  Government 
smployis  shall  remain  in  their  present  offices.  Any  changes  that 
may  hereafter  be  found  advisable  must  be  left  for  my  successor  to 
carry  out.  The  police  will  continue  to  perform  their  duties  as 
heretofore.  They  will  remain  under  the  command  of  their  present 
officers,  whom  I  shall  hold  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  I  shall  require  all  taxes  and  contributions  to  the  Govern- 
ment revenue  to  be  paid  into  the  public  Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the 
Queen,  and  I  shall  hold  the  proper  officials  responsible  for  all 
moneys  due  to  the  Government."  Afterwards  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted,  the  Admiral  pronouncing  the  words,  "  I  take  posses- 
sion of  this  island  in  the  name  of  Queen  Victoria."  It  is  stated 
that,  upon  hearing  this  well-known  name,  the  assembled  crowd 
shouted  lustily,  "Live  the  Britisli  Queen  1"  and  that  they  re- 
mained gazing  at  the  flag  till  it  was  hauled  down  at  sunset.  The 
ceremony  of  hoisting  the  British  flag  at  Lamaca  was  then  per- 
formed. The  apparent  ease  with  which  the  Admiral  went  through 
all  the  formalities,  it  was  reported  much  impressed  the  Cypriotes. 
**  One  would  think,"  remarked  a  native,  "  that  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  take  possession  of  new  territory  all  his  life."  Thus 
quietly  and  easily  was  the  old  English  process  of  annexation  for 
the  peoples*  good  performed.  Meanwhile  on  Saturday,  July  1 3, 
the  Congress  ended,  having  lasted  just  one  month,  and  ^'  changed 
the  fiace  of  Europe "  as  it  has  been  so  often  changed  before.  It 
included  the  largest  number  of  diplomatists  who  ever  signed  a 
treaty,  and  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  the  longest  ever  written. 
All  were  present  in  fiill  uniform  as  at  the  opening  sitting,  and 
formally  affixed  their  several  signatures  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  Prince  Bismarck  thanking  the 
Plenipotentiaries  for  their  zeal  evinced  in  promoting  a  pacific 
result  of  the  debates,  and  for  the  assistance  they  had  kindly  given 
him  in  aocelerafting  the  prompt  and  satisfactory  despatch  of  busi- 
neM*    DwelBng  upon  the  mutual  concessions  made,  the  Prince 
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regarded  them  as  a  good  omen  for  the  future,  and  was  fain  to  hope 
that  the  conciliatory  attitude  assumed  by  all  parties  concerned 
would  have  permanent  results  for  the  consolidation  of  peace. 
Seven  copies  of  the  Treaty,  printed  on  parchment  and  bound  in 
red  morocco  leather,  were  then  placed  on  the  table  and  signed  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries,  the  seals  having  been  previously  affixed  by 
the  secretaries.  Princess  Bismarck,  Countess  Bismarck,  and  a  few 
other  ladies  looked  down  upon  the  ceremony  from  a  box  in  the 
hall,  while  Herr  von  Werner,  the  painter,  whose  brush  is  to  per- 
petuate the  Congress,  sat  at  the  table  with  the  Plenipotentiaries. 

The  rule  observed  as  to  precedence  of  signatures  was  that  in 
the  copies  of  the  Treaty  intended  for  each  Power,  that  Power 
appears  first  in  order,  the  others  following  alphabeticidly,  according 
to  the  names  of  each  country.  Thus,  in  her  own  copy,  Germany  is 
placed  first,  whereas  she  is  second  in  all  other  copies,  the  word 
^^  Allemagne "  taking  precedence  in  alphabetical  arrangement. 
England  appears  as  "  Grande  Bretagne,"  that  is,  fourth  on  the  list, 
except  on  her  own  copies,  where,  of  course,  she  stands  first.  Six 
copies  of  the  Treaty  written  on  paper,  in  addition  to  the  bound 
one,  were  to  be  sent  to  each  Power  for  exchange  after  ratification. 
After  the  Treaty  had  been  signed  Prince  Bismarck  delivered  an 
address,  in  which,  after  a  few  introductory  sentences,  he  said : — 

^^  Gentlemen,  at  the  moment  of  our  separating,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  the  Congress  has  deserved  well  of  Europe.  If  it  has 
been  impossible  to  realise  all  the  aspirations  of  public  opinion, 
history  in  any  case  will  do  justice  to  our  intentions  and  our  work, 
and  the  Plenipotentiaries  will  have  the  consciousness  of  having, 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  restored  and  assured  to  Europe 
the  great  benefit  of  peace,  which  was  so  seriously  in  jeopardy.  The 
result  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  criticism  of  which  party  spirit 
may  inspire  the  publication.  I  entertain  a  firm  hope  that  the 
European  understanding  will,  with  the  aid  of  God,  remain  .durable, 
and  that  the  personal  and  cordial  relations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished among  us  during  oiur  labours  will  strengthen  and  consolidate 
good  relations  between  our  Governments.  I  once  more  thank  my 
colleagues  for  their  kindness  towards  me,  and  in  retaining  the  im- 
pression of  this  profound  gratitude  I  close  the  last  sittkig  of  the 
Congress." 

Count  Andrassy  then  rose  and  warmly  thanked  Prince  Bis- 
marck in  the  name  of  the  Congress  for  the  services  he  had  rendered 
in  bringing  its  great  work  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  In  reply  to 
Count  Andrassy,  Prince  Bismarck  said : — 

"  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  words  Count  Andrassy  has  just 
spoken  in  the  name  of  this  illustrious  assembly.  I  warmly  thank 
the  Congress  for  having  been  good  enough  to  join  therein,  and  I 
beg  to  express  my  entire  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  for  the  indul- 
gence and  friendly  sentiments  they  have  displayed  towards  me  in 
the  course  of  our  labours.  The  spirit  of  conciliation  and  mutual 
goodwill  by  which  all  the  Plenipotentiaries  have  been  anii^ated 
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have  facilitated  a  task  which,  in  the  state  of  my  health,  I  scarcely 
hoped  to  oarry  on  to  its  conclusion.  At  this  moment,  when,  to  the 
satis£Eu;tion  of  the  Governments  represented,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe,  the  Congress  attains  the  hoped-for  result,  I  beg  you  to 
retain  a  kindly  recollection  of  me.  As  for  myself,  the  memorable 
epoch  which  has  just  passed  will  remain  indelibly  engraved  on  my 
memory." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  the  final  sitting  having  occu- 
pied nearly  an  hour.  When  the  Plenipotentiaries  left  the  Palace 
there  was  a  large  concourse  of  people  waiting  outside  to  profit  by 
the  last  opportunity  of  seeing  the  diplomatic  celebrities.  The 
Timea  correspondent  says: — "Prince  Gortschakoff  was  carried 
downstairs.  Lord  Beaconsfield  seemed  in  good  health,  and  looked 
grave  and  gratified  as  he  entered  his  carriage  to  drive  to  the  Crown 
Prince's  palace.  M.  Waddington  had  a  private  interview  with 
Prince  Bismarck  after  the  sitting.'' 

In  the  evening  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess 
entertained  170  persons,  including  the  Plenipotentiaries,  Ambas- 
sadors, Envoys,  and  entire  diplomatic  staff,  at  a  grand  banquet  in 
the  White  Hall  of  the  old  Schloss.  All  the  Princes  and  Princesses 
of  the  Boyal  Family  were  present,  but  the  Daily  News  says  that 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Prince  Gortschakoff  were  absent 
during  the  banquet.  After  the  second  dish  His  Imperial  Highness 
rose  and  proposed  the  following  official  toast : — 

"  The  hopes  with  which  a  month  ago,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror, I  greeted  the  illustrious  statesmen  assembled  in  Congress 
have  been  happily  realised.  The  work  of  achieving  peace,  so  much 
desired  by  Europe,  has  just  been  crowned  by  their  efforts.  As 
interpreting  the  feelings  of  my  august  father,  I  rejoice  to  render 
homage  to  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  have 
brought  about  this  great  result.  The  understanding  which  has 
just  been  established  will  be  a  new  pledge  of  peace  and  public  weal. 
The  assistance  of  Germany  is  secured  beforehand  in  all  tending  to 
Ussure  and  preserve  these  great  blessings.  In  the  name  of  His 
Majesty,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Governments 
whose  representatives  have  signed  on  this  memorable  date  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin." 

All  present  at  once  rose  and  solemnly  responded  to  the  call  of 
the  Crown  Prince. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleague  were  met  upon  their  return 
home  by  the  usual  reception  ;  enthusiastic  by  some  accounts,  luke-* 
warm  by  others.  The  people  persisted  in  regarding  the  Premier  as 
the  sole  author  of  the  arrangements  by  which,  as  he  declared  from 
his  window  in  Downing  Street  to  the  populace,  in  a  phrase  which 
became  historical,  he  had  brought  back  "  Peace  with  Honour  "  to 
his  Queen  and  country.  He  demanded,  however,  with  much  em- 
phasis, at  Dover  and  in  London,  honours  for  Lord  Salisbury  equal 
to  his  own,  and  insisted  that  they  should  be  seated  in  the  same 
carriage,  which  Lady  Abergavenny  had  offered  to  himi  between 
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t]^  terminus  and  Downing  Street.  Lady  Burdett  CouUa  wd  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  were  foremost  in  the  welcome,  and  the  latter  brought 
with  him  the  venerable  Hebrew  philanthropist.  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  whose  life,  as  the  Times  said,  surpassing  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  Scriptural  term,  had  been  spent  in  journeys  to  distant 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprang  as  well  as 
the  Premier,  whom  he  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  welcome 
home  on  this  occasion.  ^^  I  assure  you,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
the  people  from  his  Whitehall  office  window, "  that  no  recognition  of 
our  labours  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings  than  this  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  those  among  whom  I  see  many  of  my 
oldest  and  most  cherished  friends.  Lord  Salisbury  and  I  have 
brought  you  back  peace,  I  hope  with  honour,  and  such  a  peace  as 
will  satisfy  our  Sovereign  and  add  to  the  feme  of  our  country.  I 
can  do  no  more  than  express  my  gratitude  and  pride  for  the  sym- 
pathy which  you  have  shown  us  at  this  trying  moment," 

The  crowd  cheered  and  sang  songs ;  but  it  is  on  record  that  the 
incident  which  most  deeply  stirred  them  to  a  heartfelt  enthusiasm 
was  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck.  In 
a  private  audience  at  Osborne,  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  as  it  was 
understood  that  he  preferred  to  remain,  was  invested  by  the  Queen 
with  the  Knighthood  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  remaining 
garter,  true  to  his  course,  he  obtained  for  his  colleague,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury. 

A  splendid  audience,  said  the  papers,  of  princes  and  princesses, 
peers  and  peeresses,  and  dignitaries  of  all  kinds  assembled  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  Premier's  statements.  All  was  not 
quite  rose-water  here  ;  for  he  had  to  face  some  rather  sharp  criti- 
cism. His  speech  told  very  little ;  but,  as  the  Timea  said,  was 
couched  throughout  in  a  modest  and  even  apologetic  tone.  "  In 
laying  upon  the  table  the  Protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,"  he 
said  in  substance,  ^^I  hope  to  lay  before  Parliament  and  the 
country  generally,  some  remarks  upon  the  policy  which  has  been 
supported  by  her  Majesty's  representatives  at  Berlin.  Your 
Lordships  are  aware  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefeno  was  looked 
upon  with  much  distrust  and  alarm  by  the  Government,  that  they 
believed  that  it  was  calculated  to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs 
dangerous  to  European  independence,  and  dangerous  to  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  The  embodiment  of  the  Treaty 
is  before  your  Lordships  and  the  country  as  detailed  in  the  circular 
of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  our  present  condition  is 
that  we  should  show  that  in  the  changes  and  modifications  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  by  the  Congress  at  Berlin 
that  menace  to  the  independence  of  Europe  has  been  removed,  and 
the  threatened  injuries  to  British  interests  averted.  The  Congress 
have  made  great  changes  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  and  have 
restored  a  great  portion  of  the  territory  that  would  have  formed 
this  great  Bulgarian  State.  They  have  restored  to  the  Sultan 
upwards  of  30,000  geographical  square  miles  and  2,000,000  of 
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population,  the  territory  and  the  population  being  the  richest  and 
w^thiest,  the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  loyal  of  any  in  the 
country.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a  bold  step  for  the  Congress  to 
decide  upon  the  new  line  for  Turkey  to  be  the  Balkans,  and  that 
that  line  was  by  no  means  adequate.  But  it  is  not  for  anyone  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  any  position  is  impregnable. 
It  is  the  courage,  and  patriotism,  and  devotion  of  a  people  which 
render  a  position  really  impregnable.  Eastern  Boumelia — which, 
if  properly  defended,  would  prevent  any  host,  however  powerful, 
from  attacking  Constantinople  by  turning  the  Balkans — had  been 
allotted  to  Turkey  by  the  Congress.  But  in  consequence  of  that 
arrangement  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  inquire  what 
would  be  the  best  arrangement  with  regard  to  Sofia  and  its  sur- 
rounding district.  The  population  of  Sofia  and  the  district  was 
Bulgarian.  It  was  exchanged  for  another  district,  where  the  popu- 
lation was  eminently  Mohammedan,  and  which,  so  far  as  the  fertility 
of  the  land  was  concerned,  was  highly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Porte.  This  was  a  short  but  accurate  account  of  an  arrangement 
which  for  upwards  of  a  month  had  very  much  excited  Europe  and 
this  country,  on  the  belief  that  it  was  on  the  threat  of  Sussia  that 
Sofia  had  been  given  up.  They  had  also  been  reproached  with 
not  having  at  the  same  time  obtained  Varna  for  the  Porte.  What 
was  Varna,  he  would  ask  ?  No  doubt  it  was  a  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  defence  of  some  importance ;  but,  so  far  as  Varna  itself 
was  concerned,  it  had  not  even  a  harbour,  and  those  who  dilated 
on  the  importance  of  Varna  and  the  great  error  of  the  Congress  in 
not  securing  that  for  Turkey,  quite  forgot  that  between  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  Varna,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Congress 
had  allotted  to  Turkey  by  far  the  most  important  harbour — the 
harbour  of  Bourgas.  The  Congress  then  resolved  that,  south  of 
the  Balkans,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  country  should  be  formed  into 
a  new  province,  to  which  the  name  of  Eastern  Soumelia  was  given. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  desirable  to  call  it  South  Bulgaria, 
but  it  was  feared  that  there  might  be  a  collision  between  a  North 
and  South  Bulgaria,  that  there  would  be  two  parties  intriguing 
to  bring  about  a  union  between  the  two  States.  Accordingly  the 
Congress  resolved  that  this  province  should  be  called  Eastern 
Roumelia,  and  that  there  should  be  established  in  it  a  government 
somewhat  different  from  the  contiguous  provinces,  where  the 
authority  of  the  Sultan  might  be  admitted.  He  was  not  of  the 
general  opinion  that  it  was  wise  to  interfere  with  the  military 
government  of  the  Porte ;  but  there  were  historical  facts  as  well 
as  political  principles ;  and,  though  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  in  a  military  point  of  view,  yet 
those  would  not  be  prudent  statesmen  who  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration both  the  factors  of  which  be  had  spoken.  The  province 
of  Eastern  Boumelia  had  been  the  scene  of  many  events  upon 
which  human  nature  looked  with  deep  regret ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore advisable,  in  making  this  arrangement  in  Eastern  Europe,  to 
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take  steps  to  prevent  any  such  excesses  in  future.     To  do  this, 
and  not  to  give  the  Sultan  a  direct  political  and  military  rule  in 
the  province,  would  have  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  a 
very  grievous  error.     They  had  therefore  decided  that  the  Sultan 
should  have  the  power  of  defending  this  barrier  of  the  Balkans 
with  all  his  forces.     The  Sultan  had  the  power  of  defending  his 
frontier  by  land  and  sea.     With  respect  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  province,  the  Congress  had  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  should  endeavour  to  carry  into  eflFect  some  of 
those  important  propositions  intended  for  the  better  administration 
of  the  States  of  the  Sultan  which  were  discussed  at  the  Conference 
at  Constantinople.      Grenerally  speaking,  there  were  three  great 
points  to  be  observed  in  any  attempt  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Turkish  dominions.     First  of  all,  it  was  important  that 
the  oflSce  of  governor  should  be  for  a  specific  period,  as  it  was,  for 
instance,  in  India ;  that  it  should  not  be  for  a  less  period,  say,  than 
five  years,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  that  system  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  would,  he  thought,  be  of  incalculable  benefit.     That 
had  been  done  in  Eastern  Soumelia.     Secondly,  they  had  thought 
it  desirable  that  there  should  be  instituted  public  assemblies  in 
which  the  popular  element  should  be  adequately  represented,  and 
the  business  of  which  should  be  to  levy  the  local  finance  of  the 
province;  and,  thirdly,  they  had  thought   it  equally  important 
that  order  should  be  maintained  in  this  province  either  by  a 
gendarmerie  of  adequate  force  or  by  a  local  militia,  in  both  cases 
the  officers  holding  their  commissions  from  the  Sultan.     But  the 
whole  administration  of  Eastern  Soumelia  had  been  referred  to  an 
inferior  Commission,  who  would  make  their  recommendations  to 
the  Sultan,  who  would  issue  firmans  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
In  all  arrangements  that  had  been  made  to  meet  the  subject  races, 
these  Commissioners  were  to  report  the  result  to  the  Chief  Com- 
mission, and  then,  after  a  firman  from  the  Sultan,  those  changes 
would  take  effect.     In  the  course  of  three  months  from  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  these  arrangements  would  pro- 
bably be  made.     It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  re-establish  the 
Sultan  as  a  ruler  and  substantial  authority  in  some  of  his  distant 
provinces,  and  this  would  especially  be  the  case  with   Bosnia. 
No  language  could  adequately  convey  the  state  of  those  pro- 
vinces— the  political  intrigue,  the  constant  revolutions,  the  total 
absence  of  public  spirit,  the  hatreds,  the  enmities  of  the  rival  re- 
ligions, the  absence,  above  all,  of  any  superior  controlling  power 
of  acknowledged  supremacy.     All  this  formed  one  of  those  sad 
truths  which  none  who  had  investigated  tlie  subject  could  refrain 
from  acknowledging.     Turkey  had  no,  or  very  little,  authority  over 
this  state  of  things,  and  at  this  moment  she  was  in  no  state  to  accept 
the  responsible  situation  of  overseer.     His  own  opinion  was  that 
nothing  short  of  an  army  of  50,000  men  and  the  best  troops  of 
Turkey  could  for  a  moment  produce  anything  like  order  in  tiiat 
part.     Austria  was  deeply  interested  in  the  arrangements,  for  she 
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had  upwards  of  150,000  refugees  from  Bosnia,  therefore  it  was 
natural  that  Austria  should  occupy  and  retain  it  until  she  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  tranquillity.  This  proposition  was  made  by  my 
noble  Mend  Lord  Salisbury,  and  I  earnestly  supported  it.  There 
have  been  loud  cries  against  the  position  we  took  in  reference  to 
the  partition  of  Turkey.  We  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  parti- 
tion, and  the  Government  have  at  all  times  resisted  such  a  course 
on  the  ground  that  any  such  attempt  would  lead  to  a  long  struggle, 
and  that  Europe  and  Asia  would  be  so  involved  in  trouble  that 
great  danger  would  follow.  The  professors  of  the  theory  had  taken 
us  up  to  a  high  mountain  and  showed  us  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth,  and  said.  All  this  shall  be  yours  if  you  will  agree  to  such 
a  proposition.  But  we  have  declined  to  follow  such  a  course. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Sussia  and  the  other  Powers  have  come 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  best  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing the  tranquillity  and  order  of  the  world  is  to  retain  the  Sultan 
as  a  part  of  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Undoubtedly  there 
had  been  division  of  territory ;  but  that  was  not  partition.  Other 
countries,  after  great  struggles,  had  lost  territory,  but  they  had 
never  considered  it  to  be  a  question  of  partition.  With  regard  to 
Greece,  the  Congress  had  men  of  considerable  ability  with  regard  to 
this  question.  But  the  Greek  representatives  evidently  did  not  recog- 
nise what  was  the  object  of  the  labour  of  the  Congress.  They  set 
forth  what  may  be  called  their  "  great  idea."  That  idea,  it  may 
probably  be  known,  was  very  extensive,  and  reached  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Greece.  He  hoped  their  Lordships  would  see  that  the 
charges  made  against  the  Congress,  that  they  had  neglected  Greece, 
were  without  foundation.  The  interests  of  that  country,  however, 
had  not  been  neglected  either  by  the  Congress  or  by  Her  Majesty's 
G  ovemment :  and  there  was  a  proposition  made  to  give  Greece  a 
large  addition  to  her  resources.  To  that  proposition  there  was 
very  little  response  on  the  part  of  Greece,  and  although  the  Con- 
gress could  not  submit  to  and  grant  the  enormous  demands  which 
Greece  made,  yet  their  Lordships  will  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
Congress  has  done  much  for  that  country.  Greece  had  a  future 
before  it,  and  that  cannot  be  said  of  every  country.  He  would 
therefore  say  to  Greece,  as  he  would  to  an  individual  who  had  a 
future  before  him,  *  Be  patient.'  What  then  is  the  position  of 
Turkey  ?  No  longer  considering  Servia  and  Soumania  as  part  of 
Turkey,  and  even  Bosnia  as  being  part  of  Turkey,  there  is  still  a 
dominion  of  60,000  geographical  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  6,000,000  for  Turkey,  concentrated  around  Constantinople.  So 
that  Turkey  in  Europe  once  more  exists.  In  these  arrangements 
her  Majesty's  Plenipotentiaries  have  taken  a  great  part ;  and  if 
any  expedition  had  taken  place  it  had  shown  what  were  the 
resources  and  the  determination  of  this  country ;  and  had  you 
entered  into  a  war  for  which  you  were  prepared,  and  are  now  pre- 
pared, probably  in  a  month's  time  you  would  have  exhausted  the 
rwhole  expenditure  you  have  now  made.    It  was  useless  to  go  to 
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war  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  Kajs  or  Batoum  to  Turkey,  and 
therefore  the  Government  took  a  course  which  they  believed  would 
get  rid  of  all  those  struggles  which  took  place  fn>m  tinoie  to  time 
between  Turkey  and  Bussia.  Then,  looking  at  the  position  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  and  our  interests  in  the  East,  her  Majesty's 
Government  made  a  Convention  with  Turkey  to  produce  tran- 
quillity and  order.  We  have  enormous  interests  which  we  must 
care  foi ;  and,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  Bussia  was  producing 
anarchy  in  Turkey,  it  behoved  us  to  take  positive  steps.  We 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  handing  over  to  our  successors 
an  impoverished  country,  and  we  therefore  have  made  the  best 
arrangements  possible.  In  my  opinion  there  is  room  enough  for 
both  Bussia  and  England  in  Asia,  but  what  territory  we  have  there 
we  must  secure.  We  hope  by  prudence  we  shall,  in  the  steps  we 
have  taken,  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  as  advantageous  for 
Europe  as  ourselves  ;  and  in  the  policy  we  have  pursued  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  act  we  have  recommended  is  one  that  will  lead  to 
trouble  and  warfare.  We  have  taken  the  step  of  occupying  Cyprus 
in  the  interests  of  our  Empire  in  India,  and  in  all  our  actions  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  a  patriotic  front,  and  adhered  to  the 
strict  principles  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  the  Premier  ridiculed  the  importance  which  had  been 
attached  to  Batoum,  which  he  now  described  as  no  bigger  than 
Cowes,  and  incapable  of  improvement ;  and  of  France  he  spoke 
with  anxious  deference  and  courtesy.  Lord  Granville  spoke  gently 
enough,  expressing  his  regret  at  the  treatment  Greece  had  had 
from  the  Congress,  though  he  thought  that  the  withdrawing  of  a 
large  Slav  population  (10,000,000  Christians)  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Porte  was  a  great  advantage ;  but  he  was  surprised  that  Lord 
Be&sonsfield  had  not  touched  on  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  and 
he  could  not  understand  how  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  could  be  regs^ed 
in  any  other  light  than  as  giving  to  Bussia  all  that  she  could  have 
expected.  He  criticised  in  some  detail  and  in  a  depreciatory  sense 
several  other  points  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (which  he  thought, 
after  the  Anglo-Bussian  agreement,  had  become  somd^hing  of  a 
comedy),  and  conmiented  on  the  steps  adopted  by  the  Cabinet 
without  taking  Parliament  into  their  confidence.  He  doubted 
whether  Cyprus  was  at  all  wanted  as  a  naval  station,  Malta  sup- 
plying all  the  base  we  need,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  agreement  enabled  Bussia  to  select  her  own  time  for  war, 
and  that  the  time  selected  would  be  a  time  of  England's  embar- 
rassment in  some  other  complication.  England  was  under  no 
other  such  guarantee  except  for  Portugal,  a  small  and  not  distant 
State;  and  he  doubted  whether  the  peace  would  last  twenty  or 
even  ten  years.  Lord  Kimberley  condenmed  the  new  Asiatic 
policy  as  ^^  more  rash,  less  well-considered,  and  more  likely  to  lead 
to  disaster  than  any  he  remembered  in  the  past."  Lord  Derby  con- 
gratulated the  Cabinet  heartily  that,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  they  had  avoided  the  alternative  of  war. 
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and  he  believed  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  was  not  much  {i&ult 
to  find  with  it.  The  stipulations  agreed  to  by  the  Congress  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Sussian  Treaty,  but  he  did  not  regard 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  establishing  a  permanent  settlement. 
Expressing  great  objection  to  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  he  also 
strongly  argued  against  the  guarantee  given  by  England  for  the 
protection  of  the  Sultan's  territory  in  Asia,  for  he  considered  that 
guarantees  were  always  dangerous  and  frequently  useless.  If  Eng- 
land acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  engagements  entered  into  in  her 
name,  he  feared  that  we  might  be  involved  in  enormous  risks  and 
expense,  and  he  pointed  out  the  danger  which  we  should  incur  in 
the  event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war.  He  believed  that  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  all  these  arrangements  would  have  to  be 
reconsidered.  There  was  no  real  analogy,  he  said,  as  regards  the 
danger  of  such  guarantees,  between  the  case  of  protected  States 
in  India  with  a  British  Resident,  and  the  case  of  Turkey  under 
British  protection.  In  India,  European  meddling  is  virtually  im- 
possible. In  Asia,  it  would  be  certain.  If  a  European  agent 
appeared  at  Mysore  or  Hyderabad,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he 
was  removed.  But  the  great  Powers  will  have,  as  before,  their  am- 
bassadors in  Constantinople,  and  their  consular  staff  everywhere  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  they  will  not  only  interfere  in  local  administra- 
tion, but  interfere  with  a  new  spirit  of  jealousy  against  England,  on 
account  of  her  exceptional  position  imder  the  Asiatic  Protectorate. 

To  this  Lord  Salisbury  replied  by  taunting  Lord  Derby  with 
his  devotion  to  destructive  criticism,  and  with  being  the  kind  of 
statesman  who  would  inevitably  have  resisted  the  extension  of  our 
empire  to  India,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  days  when  the  Indian  Power 
was  gradually  growing  up  ;  and  by  saying  that  the  obligations  of 
the  new  Protectorate  are  not  half  so  alarming  as  the  obligations 
under  which  we  already  lie  to  defend  any  portion  of  the  Queen's 
own  territories,  if  attacked.  "  If  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to 
avoid  responsibility  altogether,  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to 
renounce  empire."  He  added  that  the  Congress  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Turkish  Empire  without  favouring  the 
policy  of  partition,  their  objects  being  to  provide  Turkey  with  a 
defensible  frontier,  to  give  her  an  empire  which  her  resources 
would  enable  her  to  defend,  and  provide  her  with  allies  who 
would  support  her  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  an  encounter  took  place  between 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury,  on  which  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  comment  too  strongly,  were  it  oiu-  part  to  comment,  in 
condenmation  of  the  latter.  The  late  Foreign  Minister  took  the 
occasion  to  explain  more  fuUy  the  course  which  he  had  taken  three 
months  before,  when  he  had  been  obliged  to  announce  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet.  After  that  part  of  his  speech  which  dwelt 
un&vourably  on  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  he  added,  "  Now,  I  must 
readily  admit  that  there  is  the  widest  possible  difference  between 
the  plan  finally  adopted,  and  what  was  originally  agreed  upon  three 
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months  ago.  When  I  quitted  the  Cabinet  in  the  last  days  of 
March,  I  did  so  mainly  because  it  was  said  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  a  naval  station  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
that  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  seize  and  occupy  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  together  with  a  point  upon  the  Syrian  coast.  That  was 
to  be  done  by  means  of  a  Syrian  expedition,  sent  out  from  India, 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Sultan,  although  undoubtedly 
part  of  the  arrangement  was  that  full  compensation  should  be  made 
to  the  Sultan  for  any  loss  he  might  incur.  Now  I  will  not  waste 
your  lordships'  time  by  arguing  in  detail  against  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  come  to.  I  will  only  now  say,  that  I  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  conscience,  either  as  a  matter  of  justice  or  of 
policy,  to  land  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  upon  the  territory  of  a  friendly  ruler.  Only  the 
necessity  of  self-defence  could  justify  such  a  step,  and  no  such 
necessity  did  or  could  be  alleged  to  exist.  Undoubtedly  that  move 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  countermove  of  the  Itussian  army 
entering  Constantinople.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  which  I  had 
in  my  mind,  when  speaking,  more  than  three  months  ago,  in  this 
House,  I  expressed  to  your  lordships  a  fear  which,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events,  may  seem  to  have  been  unfounded.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  my  lips  were  closed  on  this  subject  as  long  as  the 
negotiations  were  going  on.  I  have  heard  the  most  improbable 
reasons  assigned  for  my  silence,  but  now  that  the  matter  is  settled, 
no  harm  can  be  done  by  stating  what  has  become  historical  fact, 
and  by  availing  myself  of  that  discretion  which  is  allowed  to  an 
outgoing  Minister,  to  state  what  has  really  happened."  To  this 
remarkable  statement  Lord  Salisbury  replied  by  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  direct  insults  which,  so  far  as  we  know  (we  quote  here 
from  the  Spectator),  has  been  launched  by  any  orator  of  our  time 
at  the  head  of  his  opponent.  '^  And  now  I  go,  my  Lords,  to  the 
question  of  Cyprus.  With  respect  to  that  question,  my  Lords,  we 
have  had  an  sidvantage,  which  we  have  frequently  enjoyed  in  recent 
times,  of  revelations  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  Cabinet.  Li 
fact,  whenever  my  noble  friend  speaks,  he  has  a  stock  of  revelations 
to  make.  This  is  the  third  time  my  noble  friend  has  spoken  since 
he  left  the  Cabinet,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  we  have  had  an 
instalment  of  the  fktal  tale.  The  same  objection  occurs  to  me  in 
regard  to  my  noble  friend  as  was  made  to  Dr.  Gates,  when  he 
brought  forward  successive  fragments  of  his  disclosure.  When 
taunted  with  the  fact,  his  answer  was  that  he  did  not  know  how 
much  the  public  would  endure.  But,  my  Lords,  I  venture  to  point 
out  on  this  occasion  that  there  is  great  inconvenience  in  revelations 
from  the  interior  of  the  Cabinet.  Of  course,  my  noble  friend  must 
treat  his  obligations  in  the  spirit  which  pleases  himself.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  like  to  pronounce  as  broadly  and  palpably  as 
he  has  to  the  world,  that  everyone  who  serves  with  him  in  a  Cabinet 
must  be  prepared  to  have  what  passes  introduced  publicly,  in  spite 
of  the  rule  which  has  heretofore  been  observed.    But  in  the  present 
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case,  I  have  only  to  deal  with  the  statement  my  noble  friend  made, 
to  the  effect  that  a  resolution  was  come  to  in  the  Cabinet  to  take 
the  island  of  Cyprus  and  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  by  a  secret 
expedition,  and  that  that  was  the  ground  on  which  he  left  the 
Cabinet,  and  to  say  that  that  is  a  statement  which,  as  far  as  my 
memory  goes,  is  not  true."  Of  course  here  Lord  Salisbury  was 
called  to  order,  whereupon  Lord  Salisbiu-y  remarked  that  the  state- 
ment he  made  "  did  not  necessarily  impugn  the  veracity  of  the 
speaker,"  and  he  substituted  for  the  words  he  had  used,  "  not  cor- 
rect." Further  he  declared,  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
all  his  colleagues,  that  that  statement  was  "  not  correct."  But  he 
added,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  "  it  is  obvious  that  these  revela- 
tions as  to  conversations  that  passed,  and  of  which  no  record  was 
made,  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  exposed  to  error,  and  more 
especially  as  to  an  assembly  that  very  seldom  comes  to  a  definite 
or  clear  decision  until  the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  All  possible 
suggestions  are  made,  all  possible  policies  are  examined,  and  it  is 
possible  that  my  noble  friend  may  have  mistaken  some  project  put 
forward  by  this  member  of  the  Cabinet,  or  that.  For  my  part,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  my  noble  friend  alludes  to,  but  certain 
it  is  that  no  such  resolution  as  that  which  he  describes  was,  within 
our  memory,  taken  by  the  Cabinet."  Later  in  the  debate,  Lord 
Derby,  who  had  spoken  of  no  '*  resolution,"  said  that  TiOrd  Salisbury, 
though  disavowing  any  imputation  of  untruth,  yet  "  appeared  to 
carry  the  meaning  considerably  further,"  adding,  "Everyone  knows 
that  the  business  which  is  discussed  at  Cabinet  Councils  is  not  put 
on  paper,  and  therefore  there  may  be  considerable  confusion  and 
doubt  in  one's  recollection  of  what  has  been  said  in  a  Cabinet 
Council.  But  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  what  I  stated  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago  represented  truly  what  occurred.  That  I  have  made  a 
statement  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  not  doubt.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  having  to 
give  an  explanation  in  connection  with  the  subject,  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  what  I  understood  to  be  the  effect  of  what  had 
been  said  with  reference  to  it." 

We  hold  it  part  of  our  duty,  as  we  have  said,  to  avoid  much 
conmient.  But  this  incident  of  debate,  at  such  a  crisis,  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  recorded.  The  comparison  of  a  former  and  an 
honourable  colleague  to  "  Titus  Gates,"  is  one  which  should  be  set 
down  and  remembered  as  a  warning.  In  old  days,  such  a  forget- 
fulness  of  the  simplest  rules  of  taste  and  courtesy  would  have  led 
to  consequences  of  a  gravely  personal  kind.  With  such  an  example 
set  in  the  highest  places,  it  is  not  strange  if  men  grew  violent 
everywhere.  As  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Hanbury's  charge  of  "  treason  " 
against  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr.  Cowen  was  called 
upon  to  present  to  the  House  a  petition  from  a  number  of  persons 
in  London,  Bolton,  Macclesfield,  and  other  towns,  praying  for  the 
exhibition  of  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and 
Jiis  arrest  for  the  commission  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 
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Lord  Hartington,  however,  the  recognised  Liberal  leader,  had 
no  stronger  motion  to  announce  than  an  expression  of  **  legtei  " 
about  Chreeoe,  about  the  new  liabilities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Parliament  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  till  the 
measures  of  the  Cabinet  were  accomplished.  That  secrecy  was 
their  object  and  policy,  Ijord  Beaconsfield  frankly  avowed.  *'  I 
shall  be  able  to  show,"  he  said,  "  not  only  by  precedents,  but  I  hope 
by  very  good  reasons  also,  that  secrecy  was  the  object  of  the  Q-ovem- 
ment,  and  that  the  objects  we  had  to  attain  could  not  have  been 
realised,  except  by  secrecy."  To  the  Southwark  Liberal  Associa- 
tion, meanwhile,  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  Bermondsey,  Mr.  Gladstone 
spoke  his  mind.  After  speaking  of  the  duty  of  organisation,  and 
the  emergency  which  should  induce  Liberals  to  sink  their  various 
differences  as  much  as  possible,  he  went  on  to  remark  on  the 
difference  between  Tory  Governments  which  lived  "  on  Liberal 
charity  doled  out  to  them  from  day  to  day,"  and  a  Tory  Govern- 
ment backed  by  "a  perfectly  inflexible  and  impenetrable  majority," 
and  opposed  by  a  comparatively  feeble  and  divided  Liberal  party. 
The  Tories,  thus  backed  and  opposed,  had  calmly  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  the  English  were  to  be  governed,  their  future 
pledged  and  compromised,  their  engagements  enormously  extended, 
and  the  necessity  for  taxation  vastly  increased,  "  not  only  without 
their  assent,  but  without  their  knowledge  ; "  and  not  merely  even 
without  their  knowledge,  but  with  the  utmost  expenditure  of  pains 
to  keep  the  truth  from  them,  till  all  the  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  burdening  them,  without  remedy,  with  the  care  of  a 
new  continent,  in  the  utmost  state  of  disorganisation,  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  thousand  miles.  "  I  venture  to  say,** 
declared  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  that  there  is  not  in  Europe  a  Qt)vem- 
ment — no,  not  even  a  despotic  Government,"  that  would  have 
dared  to  do  the  like.  The  covenant  to  defend  Asia  Minor 
Mr.  Gladstone  pronounced  deliberately  an  "  insane  covenant."  Of 
all  the  statesmen  he  had  known, — ^the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir 
R.  Peel,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Lansdowne, — "  not  one  would  have  been  induced  to  put  his  name 
to  such  an  arrangement."  Mr.  Gladstone  also  characterised  the 
recent  Anglo-Turkish  arrangement,  reserved  from  the  Powers  at 
the  time  when  we  were  keeping  all  Europe  in  hot  water  on  the 
ground  that  the  whole  of  the  new  engagements  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  should  be  brought  frankly  before  the  Congress  at 
Berlin,  as  an  act  of  "  duplicity,"  "  not  surpassed,  and  I  believe 
rarely  equalled,  in  the  history  of  nations."  At  about  the  some 
time  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  was  held  at  the  Ship 
Hotel  at  Ghreenwich,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster, 
who  delivered  a  weighty  dpeech,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  day.  When  he  observed  that  no  opposition  discouraged 
Cobden,  no  Parliamentary  majority  alarmed  him,  there  were  loud 
cheers ;  and  he  was  cheered  still  more  when  he  intimated  that  the 
libaral  front  bench  migkt  have  been  thought  too  oarelees  about 
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party-divisions  during  the  last  few  months,  and  too  reluctant  to 
seem  to  hamper  the  Government.  Perhaps,  he  said,  if  he  had 
foreseen  what  was  to  happen,  he  might  have  thought  so  too  ;  but 
now,  at  any  rate,  peace  having  been  coucluded,  and  any  danger 
of  Russian  misinterpretation  being  out  of  the  question,  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  for  reticence,  and  a  strong  protest  against 
"  the  most  unwise  and  most  reckless  act  which  any  Q-ovemment 
has  ever  committed "  had  become  essential.  Mr.  Forster  insisted 
powerfully  on  the  madness  of  turning  England  into  a  great  Con- 
tinental Power, — Continental,  as  regards  the  real  effect  of  what 
had  been  done,  not  merely  in  relation  to  Asia,  but  to  Europe ;  of 
giving  England  a  long  land  frontier,  conterminous  with  Bussia, 
across  which  Russia  could  move  troops  at  any  time,  and  compel  us 
to  go  to  war ;  of  obliging  us  to  choose  between  a  guarantee  of  its 
possessions  to  the  worst  Government  of  the  world,  or  annexation  on 
a  vast  scale ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  the  complete  contempt  evinced 
by  Government  for  Parliamentary  privilege.  He  believed  that  if 
we  did  our  duty  under  the  Protectorate,  we  must  come  to  an  army 
of  conscripts,  and  he  would  even  prefer  that,  to  relying  on  Asiatic 
armies  of  other  and  dependent  races.  Mr.  Fawcett,  who  was 
present  as  a  guest,  took  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  Mr. 
Forster  with  great  emphasis  on  Ms  remarks  concerning  the  duty 
of  boldly  facing  Parliamentary  majorities,  and  hoped  that  the 
Liberal  leaders  would  stand  by  that  policy  much  more  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  *  He  also  described  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
language  concerning  Greece,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  we  have 
quoted,  as  language  of  '^  contemptuous  insolence,"  and  declared 
that  the  Chreeks,  '<  relying  on  the  promises  of  a  great  and  magnani- 
mous people,  had  been  grossly  and  basely  deceived." 

Thus  broadly  did  opinions  differ  on  the  policy  of  the  day.  The 
Houses  were  glad  to  unite  in  granting  the  usual  provision  on  the 
announced  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  with  the  Princess 
Louise  of  Prussia ;  and  the  appointment  of  the  Queen's  son-in-law, 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  to  succeed  Lord  Dufferin  in  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Gana^,  was  received  with  some  pleasure.  The  presence  of  a 
Princess  of  the  blood-royal  in  the  great  colony  promised  to  knit 
yet  closer  the  bonds  between  her  and  the  mother-country,  which 
the  ablest  and  most  popular  of  Canadian  viceroys  had  welded  so 
well. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Banquet  at  Enightsbridge— Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Gladstone— Lord  Bose- 
bery — Lord  Hartington's  Motion — Debate  upon  the  Motion— Mr.  Gladstone's 
Speech — Great  Majority  for  the  Government — Freedom  of  the  Cfity  of  London 
presented  to  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury — Ceremony  at  the  Guildhall — 
Conservative  Deputation — Supplementary  Estimates— Education  Estimates 
— Bussian  Mission  to  Cabul — Close  of  the  Session — The  Queen's  Speech — 
Domestic  Legislation  of  the  Session — The  Indian  Budget — Mr.  Fawcett's 
Amendment — The  Spectator  on  the  Session — The  Bradford  Liberal  Association 
— Bule  15 — Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  niingworth. 

On  July  27,  pending  the  debate  on  Lord  Hartington's  resolution, 
a  congratulatory  banquet  was  given  to  the  two  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  riding-school  at  Enights- 
bridge, by  the  Conservative  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
*'  long  to  be  remembered,"  said  the  Stcmdard^  "  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  in  our  recent  party  history."  The  guests 
numbered  five  hundred,  as  many  as  the  hall  would  hold.  The 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  presided,  and  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Premier  spoke  of  him  as  a  "conqueror  who  had 
conquered  war  and  brought  back  peace."  In  returning  thanks  for 
the  Duke's  speech,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  his  colleague  had 
pulled  the  labouring  oar,  and  to  him  chiefly  was  the  English  share 
in  the  result  of  the  Congress  due.  He  described  Lord  Hartington's 
resolution  as  "  a  string  of  congratulatory  regrets."  Of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  towards  Greece  at  the  Congress  he  said,  "it  is  charged 
against  them  that  they  have  particularly  deceived  and  deserted 
Greece.  Now,  this  is  a  subject  which  is,  I  think,  capable  of 
simpler  treatment  than  hitherto  it  has  encountered  in  public 
discussion.  We  have  given  at  all  times,  in  public  and  in  private, 
to  the  Government  of  Greece  and  to  all  who  might  influence  its 
decisions  but  one  advice — that  on  no  account  should  they  be 
induced  to  interfere  in  those  coming  disturbances  which  two  years 
ago  threatened  Europe,  and  which  concluded  in  a  devastating 
war ;  and  we  gave  that  advice  on  these  grounds,  which  appear  to 
me  incontestable.  If,  as  Greece  supposed,  and  as  we  thought 
erroneously  supposed,  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  at 
hand,  Greece — morally,  geographically,  ethnographically — was 
sure  of  receiving  a  considerable  allotment  of  that  partition  when 
it  took  place.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  resettlement  of 
the  East  of  Europe  without  largely  satisfying  the  claims  of 
Greece ;  and  great  as  those  claims  might  be,  if  that  were  the 
case,  it  was  surely  unwise  in  Greece  to  waste  its  treasure  and  ita 
blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  her  Majesty's  Government 
believed,  the  end  of  this  struggle  would  not  be  a  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  that  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  all  the 
Powers  and  Governments  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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existence  and  strengthening  of  the  Ottoman  Grovemment  were 
necessary  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  without  it  long  and  san- 
guinary and  intermitting  struggles  must  inevitably  take  place,  it 
waa  equally  clear  to  us  that  when  the  settlement  occurred  all  those 
rebellious  tributary  principalities  that  have  lavished  their  best 
blood  and  embarrassed  their  finances  for  generations  would  neces- 
sarily be  but  scurvily  treated,  and  that  Greece,  even  under  this 
alternative,  would  find  that  she  was  wise  in  following  the  advice 
of  England  and  not  mixing  in  a  fray  so  fatal.  Well,  has  not  the 
event  proved  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  that  view  ?  At  this 
moment,  though  Greece  has  not  interfered,  fortunately  for  herself 
— though  she  has  not  lavished  the  blood  of  her  citizens  and 
wasted  her  treasure,  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  she  has  the  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  a  greater  increase  of  territory  than  will  be 
attained  by  any  of  the  rebellious  principalities  that  have  lavished 
their  blood  and  wasted  their  resources  in  this  fierce  contest.  I 
should  like  to  see  that  view  answered  by  those  who  accuse  us  of 
misleading  Greece.  We  gave  to  her  the  best  advice  ;  fortunately 
for  Greece  she  followed  it,  and  I  will  hope  that,  following  it  with 
discretion  and  moderation,  she  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  we 
have  secured  for  her  in  the  advantages  she  may  yet  reap.  It  has 
been  said  we  have  misled  and  deserted  her,  because  we  were  the 
Power  which  took  steps  that  Greece  should  be  heard  before  the 
Congress.  Why  did  we  do  that  ?  Because  we  have  ever  expressed 
our  opinion  that  in  the  elevation  of  the  Greek  race — not  merely 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Greece — one  of  the  best  chances  of 
the  improvement  of  society  under  the  Ottoman  rule  would  be 
found,  and  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  rights  of  the  Greek  race 
should  be  advocated  by  that  portion  of  it  which  enjoyed  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  AH  this  time,  too,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  my  noble  friend  was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  such  a 
settlement  of  the  claims,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  desires,  of 
Greece  with  the  Porte  as  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  that  kingdom.  And  not  without  success.  The  proposition  of 
liord  Salisbury  for  the  rectification  of  the  frontiers  of  Greece  really 
includes  all  that  moderate  and  sensible  men  could  desire;  and 
that  was  the  plan  that  ultimately  was  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
and  which  Greece  may  avail  herself  of  if  there  be  prudence  and 
moderation  in  her  councils." 

With  respect  to  the  convention  with  Turkey,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
denied  that  the  responsibility  of  England  was  increased  by  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  the  convention  diminished  our 
responsibility,  because  whatever  Ministry  might  be  in  power  it 
would  eventually  see  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  conquest  of 
Asia  Minor  by  fiussia ;  but  there  might  have  been  hesitation  for 
some  time,  ajid  want  of  firmness  and  decision.  Now  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  England.  He  had  ascertained  at 
Berlin  as  an  absolute  fact  what  he  had  always  suspected,  that 
neither  the  Crimean  war  nor  the  war  which  had  just  terminated 
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would  have  taken  place  if  England  had  spoken  with  the  necessary 
firmness.     Lord  Beaconsfield  continued : — 

"  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople has  been  described  as  ^an  insane  convention.'  That  is  a 
strong  epithet,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  as  competent  a  judge  of 
insanity  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  used  it.  I  will  not  say 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  I  had  occasion  to  say  in  the 
House  of  Lords  this  year, '  Naviget  Anticyram ; '  but  I  would  put 
this  issue  to  an  intelligent  English  jury — ^Which  do  you  believe 
most  likely  to  enter  into  an  insane  convention,  a  body  of  English 
gentlemen,  honoured  by  the  favour  of  their  Sovereign  and  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-subjects,  managing  your  affairs  for  five 
years,  I  hope  with  prudence  and  not  altogether  without  success,  or 
a  sophistical  rhetorician,  inebriated  with  the  exuberance  of  his 
own  verbosity,  and  gifted  with  an  egotistical  imagination  that  can 
at  all  times  command  an  interminable  and  inconsistent  series  of 
arguments  to  malign  his  opponents  and  to  glorify  himself?  My 
lords  and  gentlemen,  I  leave  the  decision  upon  that  Convention  to 
the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  England.  I  believe  that  in  that 
policy  we  have  deeply  kad  the  seeds  of  future  welfare,  not  merely 
for  England,  but  for  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  confident  that  the 
policy  which  we  have  recommended  is  one  which  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  country,  I  and  those  who  act  with  me  can  endure 
these  attacks." 

Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  turn  acknowledging  the  toast  of  his 
health,  said  it  was  owing  to  most  earnest  importunity  on  his 
part  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  undertook  the  office  of  chief 
Plenipotentiary,  and  he  said  that  the  Premier's  presence  at  the 
Congress  produced  an  effect  such  as  no  other  living  man  could 
have  produced. 

*'  When  the  Congress  was  approaching  its  termination  (con- 
tinued the  speaker),  when  the  prospect  of  separating  was  near,  it 
was  the  favourite  subject  of  conversation  what  sort  of  reception  the 
various  Plenipotentiaries  would  get  in  the  coimtries  to  which  they 
were  about  to  return.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  surmises  were 
generally  gloomy ;  but  these  sad  anticipations  were  not  shared  by 
the  English  Plenipotentiaries.  They  knew  they  had  to  deal  with 
a  people  who  judged  those  who  served  them  earnestly  with  indul- 
gence, and  they  knew  that  there  were  many  instances  which  would 
tend  to  bias  that  judgment  in  their  favour.  In  the  first  place, 
probably  no  Ministry  has  ever  passed  through  a  difficult  crisis  of 
foreign  affairs  amidst  such  a  storm  of  abuse  as  we  have  encountered. 
Every  calumny,  every  misconstruction  that  malignant  ingenuity 
could  invent  was  paraded  forth  in  order  to  lessen  our  influence  and 
hinder  our  efforts;  and  at  the  precise  moment  when  it  was  of 
vital  importance  that,  Europe  should  understand  England  was  in 
earnest,  every  nerve  was  strained  to  make  England-  seem  infirm  of 
purpose  and  impotent  in  action.  We  in  our  diplomacy  had  to 
struggle  against  a  loud-mouthed  diplomacy,  struggling  in  another 
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direction  out  of  doors.  There  is  another  reason  which,  apart  from 
any  details  of  these  negotiations — ^apart  from  the  details  of  the 
settlement  which  we  have  arrived  at — has,  I  think,  predisposed 
the  English  people  in  our  favour.  They  have  felt  that,  however 
imperfectly,  we  were  striving  to  pick  up  the  thread — ^the  broken 
thread — of  England's  old  Imperial  traditions.  For  a  short  time 
there  have  been  men  eminent  in  public  aflfairs  who  have  tried  to 
persuade  you  that  all  the  past  history  of  England  was  a  mistake — 
that  the  duty  of  England,  the  interests  of  England,  was  to  confine 
herself  solely  to  her  own  insular  forces,  to  cultivate  commerce,  to 
accumulate  riches,  and  not,  as  it  was  said,  to  entangle  herself  in 
foreign  politics.  They  were  men  who  disdained  empire,  who 
objected  to  colonies,  and  who  grumbled  even  at  the  possession  of 
India.  Even  for  their  own  low  purpose  the  policy  of  these  men 
was  a  mistake.  The  commerce  of  a  great  commercial  country 
like  this  will  only  flourish — history  attests  it  again  and  again — 
imder  the  shadow  of  empire,  and  those  who  give  up  empire  in 
order  to  make  commerce  prosper  will  end  by  losing  both.  I  do 
not  know,  gentlemen,  if  you  observed  it,  but  it  struck  me  with  a 
thrill  of  congratulation  when  I  saw  that,  in  taking  possession  of 
Cyprus,  not  one  voice,  not  one  hand,  was  lifted  up  to  resist  that 
transfer,  and  the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria's  name  was  every- 
where received  with  enthusiasm;  while  other  nations,  perhaps 
militarily  more  powerful  than  ourselves,  have  to  struggle  with  the 
deep  reluctance  of  the  peoples  whom  they  profess  to  free.  What 
is  the  reason  of  the  difference  ?  It  is  that  we,  at  all  events  in  the 
cause  of  civilisation,  have  won  our  spurs  before  the  world.  We  have 
shown,  in  governing  India,  that  where  English  rule  and  English 
interest  exist,  peace,  order,  and  prosperity  are  the  result,  and 
therefore  it  is  that  the  prospect  of  English  rule  was  welcomed  by 
men  of  every  race  and  of  every  creed.  Have  we  a  right  to  throw 
away,  to  hide  under  a  bushel,  to  conceal  in  a  comer,  such  power 
and  influence  as  this,  merely  because  we  might  at  some  distant 
time,  and  in  some  conceivable  circumstances,  add  to  our  responsi- 
bility ?  I  am  told  that,  in  the  task  of  aiding  and  coimselling  the 
Ottoman  Empire  to  bring  the  blessings  of  civilisation  to  some  of 
the  fidrest  portions  of  the  earth  we  shall  be  hampered  by  the 
jealousy  of  other  Powers.  I  utterly  refuse  to  believe  it.  When 
they  find  what  our  policy  really  is,  that  we  are  there  merely  to 
extend  to  others  the  blessings  we  ourselves  enjoy ;  when  they  find 
that  we  welcome  their  competition,  that  we  invite  every  trade, 
that  we  grudge  success  to  no  nationality ;  that  the  one  object  we 
have  in  view  is  that  peace  and  order  should  be  maintained,  and 
that  races  and  creeds,  which  for  centuries  back  have  lived  in  feud, 
should  henceforth  live  in  amity  and  goodwill,  then  I  believe  all 
idea  of  jealousy  will  vanish,  and  that  they  will  heartily  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  civilising  mission.  At  all  events  we  will  not  recoil 
from  such  a  task  because  it  may  seem  to  add  to  our  responsibility 
and  to  increase  our  labours ;  and  if  we  are  able  in  ever  so  small  a 
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degree  to  accomplish  these  results,  we  at  least  shall  have  no  cause 
to  repent  of  the  labours  we  have  undertaken,  and  you  will  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  us." 

The  "  sensation "  of  the  banquet  was  no  doubt  the  Premier's 
extraordinary  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  challenged  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  Something  worse 
than  innuendo,"  said  Lord  Granville,  "  abuse."  The  Premier  was 
not  ashamed  of  it,  however;  and  in  answer  to  a  courteous  letter 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  beginning  after  the  fashion  of  politeness, 
*'  Dear  Lord  Beaconsfield,"  and  asking  for  references  to  the  alleged 
personalities,  he  answered  in  the  third  person,  ^^  Lord  Beaconsfield 
presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Gladstone,"  declined  research  over 
the  speeches  of  two  years  and  a  half,  produced  strong  political 
criticism  of  his  rivals  on  his  policy,  but  no  single  instance  of 
Knightsbridge  personality,  and  admitted  that  the  word  **  devilish  " 
had  not  been  used  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  either  in  the  Oxford  speech 
or  elsewhere.  But  he  said  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  had 
once  asked  him  "  how  to  get  rid  of  this  Mephistopheles  ?  "  which 
was  clearly  Mr.  Gladstone's  feult.  The  whole  of  this  piece  of 
courtesy  supplied  a  curious  pendant  to  the  "  Titus  Gates  "  episode 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  House  Lord  Rosebery  called  attention  to  the  Salisbury- 
SchouvaloflF  Memorandum,  in  a  speech  of  much  liveliness,  saying 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  being  so  great,  the  greater  was 
the  need  of  some  explanation.  "  As  it  is,  the  policy  of  the 
Government  has  been  a  policy  of  obscurity  enlivened  by  sarcasm." 
The  other  day,  he  continued,  the  Peers  did  receive  some  informa- 
tion as  to  that  policy,  but  it  was  from  the  late  Foreign  Secretary, 
not  from  the  Government ;  and  when  they  asked  the  Government 
for  bread,  they  not  only  received  a  stone,  but  a  stone  thrown  at 
them  with  considerable  vigour.  Nothing  could  induce  the  Govern- 
ment even  to  give  them  the  exact  text  of  the  Salisbury-Schouvaloff 
Agreement,  though  Lord  Salisbury  had  denied  altogether  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  first  summary  published,  and  the  other 
Ministers  had  afterwards  carefully  agreed  upon  the  words  in  which, 
in  both  Houses,  the  defects  of  the  full  version,  when  it  appeared, 
were  described.  Lord  Rosebery  commented  also  on  a  curious 
passage  in  the  despatch  to  Lord  Odo  Russell,  which  assumed  that 
the  Government  was  still  free  to  decide  as  it  should  think  fit 
concerning  matters  upon  which  its  decision  was  already  pledged  by 
Lord  Salisbury's  own  agreement  with  Count  Schouvaloflf.  He  said 
it  was  like  nothing  so  much  as  the  conversation  between  "  Starve- 
ling" and  "Bottom"  in  Midsummer  Mghfa  Dream^  where 
Starveling  suggests  that,  after  all,  the  killing  must  be  left  out, 
and  Bottom  replies,  '^  Not  a  whit,  not  a  whit,"  but  that  a  prologue 
shall  be  written  to  seem  to  say,  "  We  will  do  no  harm  with  our 
swords,  and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed,  and  for  the  more 
better  assurance,  tell  them  that  I,  Pyramus,  am  not  Pyramus,  but 
Bottom  the  weaver.     This  will  put  them  out  of  fear." 
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Lord  Salisbury  was  kindled  into  anger  by  Lord  Eosebery's 
exposition  of  the  matter.  He  contended  that  it  was  quite  fisiir  to 
describe  the  first  summary  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  as 
unauthentic  and  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  it  left  out  the  stipulation  which  was  the  centre  and  key- 
stone of  the  British  policy, — that  Great  Britain  would  insist  in 
Congress  on  the  Sultan  being  left  at  complete  liberty  to  defend 
the  frontiers  of  Eastern  Roumelia  at  his  own  discretion.  Lord 
Salisbury  further  maintained  that  the  secret  agreement  was  nothing 
more  than  one  of  those  confidential  communications  to  which  all 
Governments  must  resort,  as  part  of  their  diplomacy;  to  which 
Lord  Carnarvon  replied  that  such  confidential  communications  did 
not  usually  prejudge  and  forestall  the  decisions  to  be  come  to  by 
any  Power  at  a  Congress  held  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  ftdly 
on  these  very  issues.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  Marquis  of  Bath 
both  joined  in  condemning  the  underhanded  policy  of  aggrandise- 
ment pursued  by  the  Government ;  and  Lord  Granville  concluded 
the  discussion,  by  remarking  that  but  for  the  surreptitious  report  in 
the  Olobe,  we  should  have  been  simply  dupes  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  as  to  the  real  unmeaningness  of  the  histrionic 
display  which  they  had  gone  through. 

The  "  congratulatory  regrets "  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington 
took  before  the  House  of  Conmions  the  shape  of  the  following 
motion : — "  That,  whilst  this  House  has  learned  with  satisfaction 
that  the  troubles  which  have  arisen  in  the  East  of  Europe  have 
been  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  without  a  further  recourse 
to  arms,  and  rejoices  in  the  extension  of  the  liberty  and  self- 
government  of  some  of  the  populations  of  European  Turkey,  this 
House  regrets  that  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  deal  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  claims  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and 
of  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Porte ;  that  by  the  assumption,  under 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  of  a  sole  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  the  remaining  territories  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  the  military 
liabilities  of  this  country  have  been  unnecessarily  extended  ;  that 
the  imdefined  engagements  entered  into  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  the  better  administration  of  those  provinces 
have  imposed  heavy  responsibilities  upon  the  State  whilst  no  suffi- 
cient means  have  been  indicated  for  securing  their  fulfilment ;  and 
that  such  engagements  have  been  entered  into,  and  responsibilities 
incurred,  without  the  previous  knowledge  of  Parliament." 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  argued  that  in  the  main  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  were  not  repugnant  to  the  views 
expressed  on  his  side  the  House,  inasmuch  as  self-government  was 
to  a  great  extent  given  to  the  races  lately  subject  to  Turkey.  But 
he  could  not  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
Greece ;  and  he  thought  the  result  of  that  policy  would  be  that  in 
future  Greece  would  do  as  Servia  and  Montenegro  had  done,  and 
seek  the  liberation  of  her  occupied  territories  by  force.  Referring 
to  the  secret  agreement  signed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and 
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Count  Schouvaloff,  and  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  the 
noble  Marquis  said  these 'private  transactions  had  been  arranged 
in  a  spirit  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the  Government  deckled 
ought  to  animate  international  arrangements.  In  the  spring  it 
was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  objec- 
tionable because  it  was  secretly  negotiated.  How  could  the  secret 
Convention  with  the  Sultan,  then,  be  regarded  as  consistent  with 
our  obligations  towards  Europe  ?  The  occupation  of  Cyprus,  too, 
was  objected  to,  as  it  had  not  been  accomplished  in  an  interna- 
tionally legal  manner,  and  as  no  adequate  reason  had  been  given 
for  its  acquisition.  Dealing  with  the  non-necessity  of  guaranteeing 
to  protect  Turkey  in  Asia  from  further  Ilussian  attack,  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  certainly  seemed  somewhat  burdened  by  the  lesson 
he  had  set  himself;  but  he  warmed  up  when  he  came  to  any 
salient  point.  Thus  Liberal  cheers  followed  his  remark  that  the 
British  Navy  would  be  found,  in  case  of  need,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  resist  any  Russian  approach  to  India.  Again,  he  met  with 
encouragement  from  his  supporters  when  he  deprecated  the  use  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Scriptural  words,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  but  no  feirther,"  as  taking  the  words  of  Onmipotence  in  vain. 
The  result  of  this  Convention  would  be  that,  if  a  war  should  break 
out  between  England  and  Russia,  it  would  give  Russifi  an  incalcul- 
able advantage,  inasmuch  as  our  actual  base  of  operations  would 
be  at  least  a  thousand  miles  away,  whereas  her  resources  would  be 
close  at  hand.  If  such  a  Convention  was  not  rightly  described  as 
"  insane,"  he  would  like  to  know  what  name  should  be  given  to  it. 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  retort  on  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  use  of  this  term 
** insane*'  he  thought  was  not  un-Parliamentary ;  but,  said  the 
noble  Marquis,  with  marked  impressiveness,  noticing  the  words 
which  he  had  spoken  of  his  great  rival — "  When  the  noble  lord  so 
described  my  honourable  friend,  I  think  he  insulted  the  Sovereign 
of  whom  my  right  hon.  friend  had  been  for  no  inconsiderable  time 
the  chief  adviser,  the  Privy  Council  of  which  he  is  still  a  member, 
the  House  of  which  he  was  long  the  leader,  and  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  whose  confidence  he  at  one  time  possessed— {here  the 
Ministerialists  broke  in  with  loud  cheers) — and  a  large  portion  of 
whom  still  give  him  their  confidence."  The  cheers  were  now  taken 
up  by  the  Opposition,  and  kept  up  for  some  seconds.  In  conclu- 
sion. Lord  Hartington  said  it  would  have  been  easier,  and  perhaps 
more  politic,  if  the  Opposition  had  bowed  their  heads  to  the  bree^ 
of  popularity  which  was  now  maintained  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  waited  the  inevitable  time  when  there  would  come  a 
reaction.  But  they  had  thought  it  more  patriotic  not  to  shrink 
from  their  duty,  or  to  be  deterred  by  any  personal  considerations 
from  placing  the  country  in  full  possession  of  the  whole  bearings  of 
this  great  question. 

L^guid  at  first  was  the  debate  which  followed.  The  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Government  was  moved,  for  instance,  by  Mr. 
Plunket,  in  a  speech  of  much  less  than  his  usual  animation ;  bat 
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Sir  Charles  Dilke's  statement  of  the  case  against  England  in  regard 
to  Greece  was  made  with  considerable  power,  and  listened  to  with 
much  attention.  He  showed  how  long  Greece  had  had  to  suffer 
from  the  atrocities  of  the  Turks  upon  Hellenic  populations,  how 
completely  the  case  for  putting  Greece  in  possession  df  Crete, 
Epirus,  and  Thessaly  corresponded  with  the  case  for  putting  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  the  possession  of  Austria,  and  how  England 
had  discouraged  the  French  proposals  on  behalf  of  Greece.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  made  a  keen  and  graphic  speech,  in  which  he  described 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  as  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  disguise, — 
accused  it  of  settling  nothing,  and  of  leaving  the  great  question  of 
all,  the  question  of  Constantinople,  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  the 
peace  of  Europe.  He  illustrated  the  unprecedent^  use  made  by 
the  Crown  of  the  Treaty-making  power  to  withdraw  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  the  Asiatic  Protectorate  from  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  by  a  story  of  the  Italian  politeness  of  Torlonia  to  the 
late  Prince  Metternich, — to  whom,  when  he  was  praising  the  most 
valuable  picture  in  his  collection,  Torlonia,  in  compliment,  offered 
it,  though  he  was  horrified  when  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  always 
ended  in  friture  his  account  of  the  transaction  by  saying,  ^^  Et  le 
coquin  Fa  pris  I "  Constitutional  historians  would  say  the  same  of 
the  Ministers  who  had  used  their  technical  right  to  make  a  treaty 
for  such  a  purpose  as  this.  They  would  say  of  them  that  the 
rogues  had  availed  themselves  of  a  right  which,  in  relation  to  such 
a  matter  as  this,  was  not  really,  but  only  formally,  theirs  to  use. 

Mr.  Bourke,  in   defending  the  Eastern  policy  of  Ministers, 
remarked  that  the  object  which  they  had  in  entering  the  Congress 
was  to  build  up  and  not  to  destroy.     Sketching  the  proceedings 
which  had  led  up  to  the  Congress,  and  reviewing  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  he  held  that  the  result  was  success- 
ful in  protecting  other  races  besides  the  Slavs.     As  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  towards  Greece,  from  the  first  the  language 
they  had  held  was  that  her  claims  were  not  to  be  attained  by 
insurrection,  which  was    rather  calculated    to  perpetuate   than 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  Greece  complained.     At  the  same  time 
their  advice  to  Turkey  was  to  deal  generously  towards  Greece; 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  Greece  would  have  been  heard  at  all  at  the 
Congress  but  for  Lord  Salisbury.     Adverting  to  the  connection 
with  Turkey,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  protectorate  which  we 
had  assumed  over  Asia  Minor,  the  hon.  member  contended  that  it 
was  justified  by  the  menacing  position  which  the  transfer  of  the 
Turkish  fortresses  would  give  to  Russia.     If  Eussia  were  to  take 
possession  of  Asia  Minor  it  would  only  be  with  one  aim — that  of 
extending  her  conquests  still  further.     But  our  guarantee  was  con- 
ditional, and  if  the  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  it  would  cease,  the 
Sultan  would  be  left  to  his  fate,  and  England  would  have  to  re- 
consider her  position.     To  the  objection  that  the  agreement  with 
Turkey  had  been  concluded   in   an  unconstitutional  manner,  he 
replied  that  it  was  never  intended  to  be  secret,  that  it  would  have 
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been  laid  on  the  table  after  ratification,  and  that  the  precedent  of 
the  Treaty  of  1856  had  been  followed.  On  the  whole,  he  believed  the 
settlement  come  to  was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  country. 
It  had  not  added  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  country,  but  by 
taking  time  by  the  forelock  had  saved  us  from  future  difficulties, 
and  he  was  confident  they  need  not  fear  the  verdict  of  history  upon 
either  the  Berlin  Treaty  or  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention. 

Lord  Sandon  spoke  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe  as  now 
"  concentrated,"  and  therefore  probably  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
previously  been, — an  unlucky  expression  which  gave  rise  to  a  retort 
from  Mr.  Grladstone,  that  it  was  concentrated  much  as  a  man's 
physical  strength  is  concentrated  in  his  trunk,  when  all  the  limbs 
are  lopped  off  it.  Lord  Sandon  declared  that  during  his  many 
wanderings  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  over  Syrian  plains  the 
cry  had  always  been,  "When  are  you  coming?"  And  now,  he 
said,  England  had  come  at  last.  Here  there  was  a  laugh  from 
Members  opposite  who  remembered  the  burden  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  "  Contarini  Fleming," — supposed  to  be  a  psychological 
study  of  himself, — who  is  received  everywhere  with  the  cry,  "  You 
have  been  long  expected  I  "  and  who  replies  finally,  "  I  am  come  at 
last."  England,  however,  was  to  arrive  in  these  regions  "  not  to 
dispossess  the  legitimate  Sovereign,  but  to  strengthen  his  hands." 
Lord  Sandon  insisted  that  neither  by  joining  in  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  nor  by  the  policy  of  coercion,  could  England  have 
prevented  war;  he  contended  that  great  advantages  had  been 
practically  secured  for  Grreece,  as  Turkey  must  consent  to  the 
rectification  of  her  frontier,  and  that  fiussia  would  not  have  entered 
Congress  without  the  secret  agreement,  and  quoted  precedents 
such  as  the  conditional  guarantee  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
cession  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  as  having 
been  made  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  interest  of 
the  debate — the  speech  of  Mr.  Gladstone — followed.  One  report  (in 
the  Illustrated  London  News)  described  it  as  a  long  and  eloquent 
address,  unsiupassable  for  its  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject, 
its  lucidity,  point,  and  the  high  tone  which  animated  it  through- 
out. "  A  terse  and  vivid  specimen,"  said  the  Spectator^ "  of  state- 
ment, argument,  and  denunciation."  The  House  was  everywhere 
crowded,  even  through  the  dangerous  period  of  the  dinner-hour, 
and  presented,  said  another  reporter,  a  scene  of  animation  and 
intense  interest  peculiar  to  its  great  occasions.  The  member  for 
Greenwich  began  by  referring  very  briefiy  to  the  "  repulsive  subject" 
of  the  Premier's  attack  upon  him.  *'  When  I  read  it,  I  reflected 
with  considerable  pleasure  and  comfort  upon  the  fieu^t  that  it  gave 
a  much  better  account  of  me  than  was  given  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  same  noble  Lord  at  Aylesbm-y  about  two  years  ago."  So 
fiftr  from  desiring  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone 
asserted  that  "  if  you  forbid  members  of  this  House  to  denounce 
when  they  see  cause  the  policy  of  any  Government  as  dishonouring 
the  country,  you  may  as  well   shut  the  doors  of  this  House." 
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Coming  to  the  broad  question  under  consideration,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  Congress  had 
brought  about  peace,  but  he  could  not  be  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  that,  as  the  only  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace  for  many 
months  past  had  been  created  by  her  Majesty's  Q-overnment.  The 
work  of  the  Congress  was  then  succinctly  sununarised.  Eleven 
millions  and  a  half  out  of  seventeen  millions  had  been  freed  in 
European  Turkey ;  and  yet  it  was  said  that  Turkey  was  but  con- 
centrated. "  Yes,  Sir ;  it  is  concentrated  as  a  man's  body  is  con- 
centrated when  his  limbs  have  been  amputated." 

Apart  from  verbal  criticism,  he  cordially  and  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged that  a  great  work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Congress 
in  the  direction  of  diminishing  untold  and  wide-spread  human 
suffering.  But  he  drew  an  effective  contrast  between  the  re- 
ward of  the  Sclavs  and  the  disappointment  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Sclavs,  looking  to  Russia,  and  standing  by  her,  were,  when  the 
hour  of  settlement  came,  freed.  The  Greeks,  "  who  looked  towards 
England,"  remained  with  all  their  aspirations  imsatisfied.  Mr. 
Gladstone  proceeded  to  point  out  how  Russia  had  benefited,  inas- 
much as  she  had  got  her  indemnity  subject  only  to  hypothecations. 
She  had  got  the  option  of  war  at  her  own  time  and  convenience ; 
she  had  got  Bessarabia,  and  she  had  got  the  strong  places  of 
Armenia.  He  pointed  out  that  in  cutting  Bulgaria  in  two,  leaving 
the  population  of  the  southern  portion  in  a  position  of  disadvan- 
tage by  comparison  with  their  brethren  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Balkans,  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  carefully  provided  the  seeds  of  future 
disruption.  A  study  of  the  Protocols  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  admission  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
smaller  States  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  their  railway  fere,  or  the 
amount  of  their  hotel  bills.  They  had  been  courteously  received, 
their  arguments  had  been  attentively  listened  to,  and  then  they  had 
been  bowed  out,  their  representations  not  having  the  most  infini- 
tesimal effect  upon  the  action  of  the  Congress.  As  &r  as  those 
representations  were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  freedom,  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  that  their  failure  was  due  chiefly  to  the  action 
of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  who  had  uniformly  opposed  every- 
thing that  tended  in  the  direction  of  enlargement  of  freedom. 
In  this  Congress,  for  the  first  time  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  voice  of 
England  had  not  been  heard  in  imison  with  the  habits  of  thought 
and  the  instincts  of  the  English  people.  "  The  British  Plenipo- 
tentiaries had  spoken,  (he  added,  amid  cheers)  in  a  tone  of 
Mettemich  rather  than  in  those  of  a  Canning  or  a  Palmerston." 

Mr.  Gladstone  next  devoted  some  time  to  showing  how  Greece 
had  been  thwarted  by  the  action  of  the  English  Plenipotentiaries. 
Touching  upon  the  Schouvaloff-Salisbury  agreement,  he  asked  how 
it  could  be  reconciled  with  the  declaration  of  the  Government. 
They  had  categorically,  solemnly,  and  frequently  declared  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Europe,  and  that  till  it  was  laid  in  its  entirety  before  the 
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Congress  they  would  not  enter  the  Congress.     Even  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  the  Berlin  Note  this  principle  was  in  operation,  and,  without 
saying  that  they  had  been  specially  influenced  by  that  consideration, 
Mr.  Gladstone  aflSrmed  that  the  support  they  had  received  from 
the  people  of  England  in  respect  of  the  matter  was  because  a  natural 
objection  was  felt  to  a  preliminary  undertaking.     How  would  the 
Government  reconcile  their  signing  the  Schouvaloflf-Salisbury  agree- 
ment with  the  enunciation  of  this  wholesome  principle,  and  with 
the  good  faith  that  should  prevail  between  one  Power  and  another  ? 
Tinning  in  conclusion  to  the  protectorate  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Mr.  Gladstone  emphatically  protested  that  he  had  known  and  sat 
in  council  with  many  English  Ministers,  from  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  downward,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  was  not  one  of  those  statesmen  who  for  one  moment 
would  have  looked  at  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  had  been 
concocted  in  the  dark  by  the  present  Ministry.     The  cession  of 
Cyprus  was  a  violation  both  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     What  he  objected  to  more  than  anything  else 
was  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  lay  down  the 
rule  that  there  was  one  law  for  them  and  another  for  other  Powers. 
If  Turkey  was  entitled  to  give  Cyprus  to  England  by  secret  treaty, 
was  she  forbidden  to  give  over  Mytelene  to  Bussia  by  another  and 
equally  secret  agreement  ?   The  treaty-making  power  of  the  Crown 
was  an  anomaly ;  but  it  had  been  maintained  because  it  had  been 
used  in  moderation,  in  accordance  with  precedents,  justice,  and  the 
instincts  of  the  English  people.    But  when  it  was  not  so  used  it 
was,  Mr.  Gladstone  emphatically  said,  intolerable.    One  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  this  secret  agreement 
was  that  we  had  lost  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.     We  had  been  accustomed  to  be  proud  of  our  insular 
position.     What  he  dreaded  was  that  by  acts  like  this  England 
would  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  moral  insularity.     Foreign 
Powers  had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  Government,  but  not  in 
less  degree  had  Parliament  the  right  to  protest.    This  agreement 
and  much  else  had^been  done  in  the  dark,  behind  the  back  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  he  was  unable  to  remember  any  case  in  English  history 
where  an  important  treaty  had  been  negotiated  in  the  dark, 
ratified  in  the  dark,  and  then  produced  to  Parliament.    Emphati- 
cally Mr.  Gladstone  declared  he  was  perplexed  with  an  apprehension 
that  so  long  as  these  things  were  supported  by  a  Parliamentary 
majority,  so  long  as  the  coimtry  had  no  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  opinion  upon  them,  so  long  would  they  be  repeated,  and  even 
in  a  more  damaging  form.    The  absence  of  any  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  the  estimates  of  the 
extra  charges  which  had  been  incurred  led  him  to  the  suspicion 
that  all  was  not  known  yet.    But,  however  that  was,  these  "  opera- 
tions "  on  the  part  of  the  Government  (he  would  not  use  a  stronger 
word)  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  responsibility  without  an 
increase  of  strength ;  they  would  administer  a  check  to  our  insti- 
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tutions  at  home,  and  would  increase  the  burdeiis  laid  on  the  back 
of  a  too-confiding  people. 

It  was  a  quarter-past  eight  when  Mr.  Grladstone  concluded  a 
speech  which  had  extended  over  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  was 
listened  to  from  beginning  to  end  with  undisturbed  attention. 

Of  those  who  followed  the  most  noticeable  were  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and  Mr.  Cross.  The  speech  of  the  Home 
Secretary  was  an  able  defence  of  the  Q-ovemment.  Justifying  the 
part  taken  by  the  English  representatives  at  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Cross  said,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  reasonable  solution  of  the 
Constantinople  diflBculty,  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Sultan  there,  and  to  retain  for  him  a  considerable 
though  diminished  dominion  in  Europe.  As  for  Bessarabia,  our 
Plenipotentiaries  did  object  to  it ;  but  the  country  would  be  with 
them  in  not  going  to  war  to  prevent  the  retrocession.  The  cause 
of  Greece  was  strenuously  advocated,  he  said,  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
Justification  for  the  Anglo-Ilussian  Agreement  would  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  it  led  to  a  peaceful  issue  of  the  Congress.  What  was 
there  unreasonable  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention?  Without 
it  the  various  tribes  in  Armenia  would  gravitate  towards  Ilussia. 
With  it,  Turkey,  guaranteed  by  England  protection  from  Russian 
attack,  would  reform  her  provinces  in  Asia  Minor.  Mr.  Cross 
further  stated  explicitly  that  the  Government  had  taken  steps  to 
secure  good  government  for  these  provinces,  so  that  English  and 
European  capital  might  flow  into  those  fair  parts  of  the  earth. 
As  for  the  charge  of  secrecy  in  the  matter,  the  Home  Secretary 
reminded  the  House  that  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1856  was  made, 
signed,  and  ratified  before  Parliament  knew  one  single  word  about 
it.  Mr.  Lowe  moved  the  adjom*nment  of  the  debate,  and  on 
resuming  it  he  laid  down  at  the  outset  of  his  speech  the  principle 
that  the  issue  before  the  House  was  not  the  question  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government,  but  of  their  conduct  since  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano.  The  object  of  the  Government  he  described  as 
simply  being  to  maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  he  thought  that  in  this  respect  tJiey  had 
signally  failed.  Turkey  had  been  not  only  partitioned,  but  dis- 
membered. No  fewer  than  seven  nations  had  shared  its  territory 
among  them.  Li  respect  of  Greece,  Mr.  Lowe  observed  that  it 
had  been  the  misfortune  of  that  country  to  seek  the  alliance  of 
England.  If  she  had  done  otherwise,  she  would  not  have  been  in 
the  position  she  now  occupied.  This  sentence,  as  being  capable  of 
two  constructions,  was  loudly  cheered  from  both  sides  of  the 
House ;  but  what  Mr.  Lowe  meant  he  made  clear  by  the  quotation 
of  the  verse  from  Byron,  beginning — 

"  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks, 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 
In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells. 
But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  joui  shield^  however  broad.*' 
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Coming  next  to  what  he  described  as  the  most  disagreeahle 
portion  of  his  task,  Mr.  Lowe  referred  to  the  secret  treaties.  He 
had  originally  intended  to  speak  of  two  only,  but  "  something  had 
occurred  this  morning  "  that  led  to  the  suspicion  that  there  was  a 
third  secret  treaty,  and  he  hoped  that  an  honourable  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  would  rise  and  say  whether  it  was 
true  that  there  were  more  secret  treaties,  and  if  so,  how  many.'  It 
might,  he  added,  amid  laughter,  be  a  childish  wish  on  his  part, 
but  he  should  like  to  know  how  many  there  were.  During  the 
struggle  in  the  East  of  Europe  there  had  been  two  litigants  (he 
would  not  say  which  was  the  defendant  and  which  the  plaintiff), 
and  England  had  entered  the  Congress  with  two  secret  treaties, 
one  in  each  pocket.  That  might  be  a  very  amusing  thing  in  a 
play,  "  but,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  amid  loud  cheers,  "  think  of  it  in 
public  life  I "  Turning  to  the  protocols  of  the  Congress  he  read 
by  the  light  of  the  subsequent  information  touching  the  Schouva- 
loff-Salisbury  Agreement,  the  instructions  of  Lord  Salisbury  to 
Lord  Odo  Eussell.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  get  by  this 
manoeuvring  Mr.  Lowe  could  have  understood  it.  But  it  appeared 
to  be  done  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  how  many  &lsehoods 
might  be  put  down  on  a  single  page. 

This  remark  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  angry  cries  from 
the  Ministerial  benches.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thus 
aroused,  called  upon  Mr.  Lowe  to  retract  the  offensive  word.  Mr. 
Lowe,  rising  again  and  examining  his  notes,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  proceeding  with  his  address,  was  greeted  with  cries  of 
"Withdraw  I  "  amid  which  the  Speaker  rose  and  said  that  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  meant  to  apply  his  remarks  to  any 
member  of  the  House  he  must  of  course  withdraw  it.  Mr.  Lowe 
again  rising,  and  once  more  focussing  his  glasses  on  his  notes  with 
the  intention  of  continuing  his  discourse,  the  cries  for  withdrawal 
rose  again  from  the  Ministerial  benches.  "  The  Speaker  has  ruled 
I  am  not  bound  to  withdraw,*'  Mr.  Lowe  said,  and  went  on  searching 
for  the  note  at  which  he  had  stopped.  But  the  Ministerialists 
would  not  allow  him  to  proceed,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, again  interposing,  pointed  out  that  the  charge  had  been 
made  collectively  against  the  Grovemment,  and  therefore  must 
include  members  of  that  House.  Mr.  Lowe  protested  that  he  had 
said  nothing  about  the  Government,  a  denial  greeted  with  laughter 
and  cries  of  "  Oh,  oh,"  and  renewed  demands  for  withdrawal.  The 
Speaker  again  rising  pointed  out  that  unless  Mr.  Lowe  affirmed 
the  understanding  that  the  word  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Grovemment,  he  must  withdraw  it.  Mr.  Lowe,  rising  hastily,  said, 
"  Well,  I  withdraw,"  and,  having  at  length  discovered  the  portion 
of  his  notes  which  he  had  so  long  sought,  proceeded  to  consider 
the  second  secret  treaty,  that  between  England  and  Turkey. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  was  simply 
due  to  a  desire  to  have  something  to  flourish — something  to 
gratify  what  Lord  Salisbury  called  "  our  Imperial  interests."     In 
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respect  of  the  acquisition  of  that  island,  he  contrasted  the  conduct 
of  the  British  Government  with  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
When  the  latter  found  by  the  wayside  a  man  sick  and  wounded, 
he  took  out  his  purse  and  gave  him  twopence.  The  British 
Government  finding  Turkey  in  the  same  position,  had  gone  up  to 
him  and  said,  ^'  You  haven't  such  a  thing  as  half-a-crown  about 
you,  have  you  ?  If  so,  hand  it  over."  But  Mr.  Lowe's  severest 
censure  was  reserved  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government  towards 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  people.  ^'  What  has  the  House  of 
Commons  done,"  he  indignantly  asked,  "  that  this  thing  should  be 
forced  upon  us  without  giving  us  the  opportimity  of  saying  a  single 
word  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  whom  we 
represent?"  In  a  passage  vigorously  cheered  from  the  Opposition 
benches,  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  growing  abuse  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  The  power  of  prerogative  had  been  left  in 
the  British  Constitution  because  it  was  thought  it  was  too  rusty  to 
be  used.  People  had  been  too  confiding.  They  had  believed  that 
the  abuse  of  the  prerogative  was  so  improbable,  that  it  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  an  impossibility.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  legality  of  the  thing.  The  Queen  had  the  prerogative  of  treaty 
making,  and  she  might,  if  she  liked,  to-morrow  cede  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  France.  She  had  the  prerogative  of  the  disposition  of 
honours,  and  she  might,  if  she  pleased,  make  an  earl  of  any  cobbler 
in  London — a  pointed  allusion  resented  by  angry  shouts  from  the 
Ministerialists.  But  Mr.  Lowe,  perfectly  undisturbed,  endeavoured 
to  show  how  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  really  a  more  dan- 
gerous thing  now  than  it  was  in  former  times,  when  the  King 
governed  as  well  as  reigned.  If  the  Sovereign  stretched  the  pre- 
rogative too  far,  the  people,  less  patient  than  they  appeared  to  be 
now,  took  it  upon  themselves  to  change  their  King.  But  whilst 
prerogative  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry,  the  danger 
of  its  abuse  was  increased,  because  Ministers  knew  the  worst  that 
could  happen  to  them.  They  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  be  dismissed  within  a  given  time,  and  a  year  or  two  earlier 
did  not  greatly  matter.  The  present  Ministry  had  put  the  pre- 
rogative &ce  to  face  with  the  people,  and  had  done  much  to  bring 
Eoyalty  into  collision  with  the  subject.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  by 
way  of  a  parting  shot,  "  this  state  of  things  might  be  regarded  as 
permanent,  the  liberties  of  this  country  are  not  worth  a  day's 
purchase." 

Lord  J.  Manners  said  it  would  be  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  if  he  entered  upon  a  revolutionary  campaign 
on  the  question  of  the  prerogative.  Ministers  had  acted  with  strict 
precedent  in  the  Convention  with  Turkey,  whilst  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
supplemented  by  that  of  Constantinople,  had  rendered  Turkey 
sujBGiciently  strong  to  maintain  the  guardianship  of  the  Dardanelles. 
If  Greece  had  accepted  the  advice  of  Eussia,  she  would  have  been 
plunged  into  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
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Cypras  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  acquired.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  his  last  speech,  had  attempted  to  sow  discord  between 
this  country  and  France  and  Italy;*  but  he  would  not  succeed, 
because  those  countries  knew  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did 
not  represent  the  opinions  of  the  English  people,  and  that  the 
more  he  vilified  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  tiie  more  he  offended 
the  people. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  debate  Mr.  Forster  commenced  by 
calling  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  whether  there 
was  or  was  not  any  secret  treaty  or  arrangement  with  Turkey, 
Eussia,  or  other  Power  which  affected  the  Anglo-Turkish  Con- 
vention ;  because  if  there  were,  they  were  debating  in  the  dark, 
and  it  was  as  well  that  the  House  should  know  that  that  was  the 
case.  He  then  proceeded  to  criticise  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention as  the  question  which  more  immediately  required  consider- 
ation, and  in  doing  so  combatted  the  assumption  that  Bussia 
either  desired  or  was  able  to  overthrow  Turkey  in  Asia.  Even 
supposing  that  that  was  her  wish,  which  he  (fid  not  believe,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Asia  Minor  was  a  Mahomedan 
country,  inhabited  by  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  whose  hatred  of 
Bussia  was  centuries  old.  Moreover,  it  was  a  Mediterranean 
country ;  France  and  Italy  were  Mediterranean  Powers,  and  we 
had  no  right  to  assume  that  they  would  quietly  allow  Bussia  to 
become  the  paramount  Power  in  that  country.  In  his  view  of  the 
matter,  then,  the  taking  of  Asia  Minor  by  Bussia  was  an  altogether 
improbable  contingency.  Next,  he  asked,  where  was  the  proof  of 
our  interests  being  endangered  ?  If  they  were  in  peril,  what  (he 
would  like  to  know)  were  the  Government  doing  during  the  war  ? 
Why  had  they  not  warned  the  Bussian  Government,  and  added  a 
fifth  condition  of  neutrality?  No  British  interests  were,  in  his 
opinion,  at  stake  to  justify  our  taking  upon  ourselves  the  heavy 
responsibilities  involved  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  At 
any  rate  he  did  not  think  that  this  instrument  would  avert  the 
Bussian  advance,  or  protect  our  interests  in  case  it  was  the  wish  of 
Bussia  to  attack  Asia  Minor.  By  it,  in  fact,  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  had  been  put  beyond  our  own  control,  and  given  first  to 
Turkey,  whom  we  had  bound  ourselves  to  defend,  and  next  to 
Bussia,  whom  we  had  bound  ourselves  to  meet  under  circumstances 
of  her  own  choice,  at  a  vast  distance  &om  home,  and  under  con- 
ditions most  embarrassing  to  us.  If  he  could  imagine  that  we 
were  going  to  take  upon  ourselves  to  ensure  the  establishment  of 
good  government  in  Asia  Minor,  he  might  not  have  objected  to  it, 
heavy  as  was  the  responsibility;  but  he  predicted  that  whilst  the 
Government  would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Porte  to  undertake 
the  necessary  reforms,  and  would  be  met  by  the  fairest  promises, 
the  promises  would  never  be  performed,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  the  Government  would  be  furnished  with  two  excuses  for 
deserting  Turkey  in  her  need,  and  for  keepifig  possession  of  Cyprus. 
Further,  conunenting  upon  the  action  of  Ministers  in  concluding 
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and  ratifying  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  Mr.  Forster  main- 
tained that  it  was  practically  revolutionary,  inasmuch  as  the  ^'  new 
departure"  (as  Lord  Sandon  had  described  it)  had  been  taken 
without  giving  Parliament  the  opportunity  of  considering  whether 
it  should  be  sanctioned  or  not. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Mr.  Hamond,  who  reminded  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  when^  in  his  Bermondsey  speech,  he  attacked  the 
Government  for  making  a  secret  treaty,  Russia  had  entered  into  a 
secret  convention  with  Boumania  to  protect  her  integrity,  yet  six 
months  after  proposed  to  England  to  rob  Boumania  of  Bessarabia. 
England,  having  been  deceived  by  the  personal  pledges  of  the  Czar 
that  he  did  not  covet  an  inch  of  Turkish  territory,  although  he 
subsequently  endeavoured,  by  the  infamous  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
to  despoil  her  of  nearly  everything  she  possessed,  was  ftdly  justified 
in  making  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  the  Powers  had  allowed  Bussia  to  take  Bessarabia  and  Batoum ; 
but  so  far  as  Greece  was  concerned,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  claim  she  had  upon  England  or  any  other  country. 

Sir  W.  Harcourt  thought  that  none  of  the  results  which  had 
been  attained  would  have  been  possible  without  war,  and  the 
Opposition,  therefore,  was  justified  in  the  steps  which  they  had 
taken  to  prevent  the  Government  thwarting  it.  The  Opposition 
approved  also  of  the  treaty,  though  it  must  be  difficult  for  the 
Ministerialists  to  accept,  inasmuch  as  for  the  future  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  no  longer  a  part 
of  the  British  policy.  The  treaty,  however,  was  not  a  final  settle- 
ment— which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire — and  especially  it  was  incomplete  in  regard  to 
Greece;  but  on  the  whole  it  was  a  fair  settlement  as  &r  as  it 
went.  As  to  the  Convention,  the  Opposition  did  not  complain  of 
the  grandness  of  the  conception  so  much  as  of  the  smallness  of  the 
means  proposed  to  carry  it  out ;  for  hitherto  conquest  had  been 
the  only  mode  of  civilising  Asia.  But  the  Government  did  not 
themselves  believe  in  this  Asiatic  danger,  which  they  alleged  as 
the  reason  for  the  Convention.  It  was  not  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  British  neutrality  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cross ;  it  was  ridiculed  by 
Jjord  Salisbury  last  year,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  an  im worthy 
afterthought  intended  to  cover  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus.  When 
the  pinch  came  hereafter  it  would  be  thrown  aside,  for  no  guarantee 
of  this  kind  could  bind  posterity  to  go  to  war.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  Sir  William  pressed  very  strongly  the  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing that  Turkey  would  do  in  Asia,  under  the  moral  pressure 
of  England  alone,  what  she  had  resolutely  refused  to  do  in  Europe, 
under  the  sustained  pressure  of  all  the  great  Powers,,  and  what 
Lord  Salisbury  had  in  vain  urged  her  to  do  in  1877,  though  Bussia 
was  then  already  in  arms  upon  the  frontier. 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  reply  consisted  chiefly  in  aUeging  very 
strongly  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  was  a  reality,  from 
which  the  Government  expected  great  things,  and  in  the  execution 
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of  which  they  looked  for  great  help  from  our  Anglo-Indian  states* 
men, — ^in  frankly  admitting  in  so  many  words  that  our  Plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Berlin  did  resist  the  French  and  Italian  proposals  for 
Greece; — and  in  declaring  that  we  had  no  support  from  the 
Governments  of  Europe  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Turkish  question,  but  that  there  we  were  expected  to  act  alone,  on 
the  ground  that  our  interests  were  so  much  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  European  Power.  Mr.  Butt  made  a  furious  attack  on 
Bussia,  intended  to  carry  the  Home  Bulers  for  the  Government,  as 
to  a  great  extent  he  did, — though  Mr.  Sullivan  made  a  very 
vigorous  stand  for  Lord  Hartington's  resolution,  declaring  that 
Irishmen  ought  everywhere  to  sympathise  with  States  fighting  for 
their  freedom,  and  that  to  these  States  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  at  Berlin  steadily  hostile.  Lord  Hartington's 
resolution  was  rejected  by  the  immense  majority  of  143, — 195 
votes  against  338  for  the  Government.  The  Liberal  papers 
expressed  their  opinion  strongly.  '^  Beason,"  said  the  Bpectator^ 
"  prudence,  and  patriotism  have  hardly  ever  in  our  time  been  voted 
down  with  so  little  show  of  argument  or  even  of  plausible  sugges- 
tion." There  were  many  voices  loud  in  condemnation ;  but  the 
vote  was  decisive  in  its  way. 

The  analysis  of  the  vote  shows  that  in  Scotland  alone  did  the 
Liberal  party  obtain  a  majority.  The  Grovemment  professed  to 
command  351  votes,  in  a  House  of  Commons  of  652  Members, — 
so  that,  allowing  tor  tellers,  they  had  only  11  less  than  their  full 
number,  and  coimting  the  pairs  (24  in  number),  they  obtained  13 
votes  more  than  their  full  strength.  Of  the  66  so-called  Irish 
Liberals,  31  stayed  away  unpaired,  16  voted  for  the  Government, 
while  13  voted  and  6  paired  for  the  Opposition.  In  other  words, 
the  so-called  Irish  Liberals  gave  only  three  more  votes  to  the 
Liberals  than  they  gave  to  the  Conservatives.  Of  the  231  English 
and  Scotch  Liberals,  184  (including  tellers)  voted  for  Lord 
Hartington,  while  18  paired  for  him,  giving  him,  in  all,  a  support 
of  202  followers  from  Great  Britain.  '*  An  Observer,"  writing  to 
the  Times,  stated  that  of  the  remainiug  29  British  Liberals,  5 
deserted  to  the  Government,  5  were  unavoidably  absent,  and  18 
stayed  away  impaired,  and  were,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  dis- 
aflfected  to  Lord  Hartington's  motion.  Excluding  the  Irish  vote, 
then,  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain  fell  short  of  its  full 
strength  by  23  or  24  votes,  of  which  5  were  given  to  the  enemy. 
The  Conservatives  had  no  deserters ;  and  gave  their  usual  evidence 
of  being  the  party  of  discipline.  The  Parliamentary  triumph  of 
the  Government  was  complete. 

Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  a  more  appropriate  time  could 
not  have  been  chosen  to  present  the  two  heroes  of  the  day  with 
the  time-honoured  "  freedom  of  the  City  of  London."  The  City 
authorities  decorated  for  the  occasion  the  site  of  the  now  razed 
Temple  Bar  with  two  silvered  griffins  rampant,  on  pedestals  sup- 
ported by  side-archers.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  words,  "  Peace,  with 
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honour,"  being  inscribed  on  the  band  which  connected  the 
rampant  griffins.  The  crowd  cheered  chiefly  for  Cyprus,  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  and  occasionally  gave  groans  for 
Bussia.  Many  flags  were  hung  out  in  Fleet  Street  and  further 
along  the  route ;  and  St.  Dunstan's  and  other  church  bells  were 
set  ringing.  The  carriages  were  escorted  by  a  small  detachment 
of  City  police.  At  Guildhall  the  front  court-yard  was  partly 
inclosed  and  covered  with  an  awning.  This  formed  a  spacious 
pavilion,  with  tiers  of  seats  for  twelve  himdred  spectators.  Its 
interior  was  decorated  with  mirrors  at  the  four  comers,  emblazoned 
shields,  trophies  of  flags,  masses  of  verdant  shrubs,  and  garlands  of 
bright  flowers. 

The  City  Library,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  received  the  illus- 
trious visitors  of  the  Corporation,  is  a  beautiful  modem  G-othic 
hall.  The  scene  here,  as  well  as  in  the  entrance  pavilion  or 
vestibule,  was  bright  and  splendid,  with  plenty  of  rich  dresses  of 
ladies,  municipal  robes,  official  and  military  uniforms  ;  while  the 
bands  of  the  Artillery  Company  and  of  the  London  Rifle  Volunteers 
supplied  the  music.  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  who  wore 
Court  lev^  dress,  with  the  ribbons,  George  and  Star  of  the  Gtirter, 
were  greeted  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  T.  S.  Owden,  in  his  robes  of 
office,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Mayoress.  After  the  due  saluta- 
tions, their  lordships  passed  into  the  Great  Hall,  through  an 
wenue  of  palms  and  ferns  in  every  room,  staircase,  and  corridor. 

The  Great  Hall  was  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  by  erecting 
a  dais,  under  a  canopy  decorated  with  arabesques,  for  the  principal 
personages  concerned;  and  there  were  ten  tiers  of  seats  for 
members  of  the  Common  Council,  and  at  each  end  of  the  hall 
twenty  tiers  of  seats  for  other  spectators,  to  the  number  altogether 
of  nearly  two  thousand.  Banners  of  the  City  Companies  were 
ranged  above  the  doors,  and  the  sunlight  through  the  stained  glass 
windows,  falling  on  the  marble  statuary,  had  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  was  in  the  Music  Gallery. 
The  two  Ministers  of  State,  conducted  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  and  some  other  Aldermen  and  Common  Councilmen,  took 
their  seats  on  the  dais.  The  Court  of  the  Common  Council  was 
opened  in  due  form,  the  Lord  Mayor  presiding ;  and  the  Town 
Clerk  read  the  resolutions,  that  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  gold 
box,  should  be  presented  to  each  of  their  lordships,  for  their 
conduct  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  necessary  formal 
documents  were  produced — certificates  of  their  admission  in  1874 
to  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  and  a  voucher  from  the 
^  Compurgators  "  that  both  were  honest  men,  who  would  pay  soot 
and  bear  lot,  and  not  defraud  the  City  or  the  Queen.  Each  of 
their  lordships  then  made  his  solemn  declaration  of  allegiance, 
loyalty,  and  fidelity ;  after  which  the  City  Chamberlain  addressed 
first  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  secondly  Lord  Salisbury,  in  set  terms 
of  special  commendation,  referring  to  their  late  political  achieve- 
ments*   He  gave  the  Premier  a  short  history  of  himself ;  reminded 
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him  that  his  grandfather  was  a  merchant  trading  successfully  in 
the  City,  and  suggested  with  some  humour  that  had  Lord 
Beaconsfield  remained  among  the  citizens,  instead  of  seeking  &me 
and  fortune  elsewhere,  "  he  might  have  been — ^who  knows — ^now 
Lord  Mayor  of  London."  Lord  Salisbury,  too,  said  the  City 
Chamberlain,  claimed  descent  from  no  less  than  three  City 
Aldermen,  the  last  of  whom — Sir  Crisp  Gascoyne — ^was  in  1762 
the  first  occupant  of  the  present  Mansion  House.  The  Premier 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  made  answer  in  the  usual  form  of 
gratitude. 

At  the  banquet  which  followed.  Lord  Beaconsfield  referred  to 
the  peace  which  had  been   concluded,  the  *'  well-founded  fears " 
that  ^'  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  might  be  sub- 
verted," that  '^  Bussia  might  establish  ports  on  the  .^ean,"  and 
that  ^'  the  restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  the  Straits  might  be 
removed,"   and  again,  to  "the   apprehensions,  and  well-founded 
apprehensions,"  that  Asia  Minor  might  be  conquered,  and  that 
"  the  establishments  and  infiuence  of  Grreat  Britain  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  might  be  seriously  endangered,"  and  took  credit  to  the 
Government  for  having  put  an  end  to  all  those  fears  and  appre- 
hensions, by  securing,  at  Berlin,  a  peace  which  he  hoped  would  be 
"enduring."    The  ground  of  this  hope  was  that  everyone  was 
benefited.     Turkey  was  benefited,  by  having  so  much  which  she 
had  lost  in  war  (nominally)  restored  to  her,  especially  as,  according 
to  the  bold  statement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
had  "  scarcely  a  square  mile  left  in  Europe  "  under  the  Treaty  of 
San   Stefano.     Austria  was   benefited,  by  obtaining  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  so  checking, — Lord  Beaconsfield  hoped  for  ever, 
— the   "  Panslavist   Conspiracy."     Bussia   is   benefited,  by  ^  the 
great  check    administered    to  the  restlessness  of  the  military 
authority  of  Bussia/'  and  by  being  allowed  to  retain  what  could 
not  be  denied  to  a  conqueror  whose  troops  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
metropolis  of  her  opponent.     France  and  Italy  are  benefited,  by 
knowing  that  "  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not 
to  be  disturbed."     Germany  is  benefited,  by  securing  peace, — ^her 
great  object.     And  England  has  been  benefited,  by  the  acquisition 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  right  of  interference  she  has  gained  in  Asia 
Minor.      Lord   Salisbury  spoke  in    like  terms  of    our  Asiatic 
Protectorate,  as  a  great  and  most  important  measure,  full  of  great 
results  for  the  future  ;  and  eulogised  the  Sultan, — ^  an  enlightened 
and  powerful  Prince,"  he  had  termed  him,  when  receiving  the 
freedom  of  the  City, — as  a  Sovereign  whom  it  would  be  easy  to 
direct  aright.     The  note  of  both  speeches  was  the  pledge  that 
"  the  Power  which  had  occupied  Cyprus  "  was  about  to  inaugurat^ 
a  new  era  in  the  East — heraJding,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  the  dawn 
of  a  period  of  order  and  prosperity  for  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
world. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  two  Ministers — the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  having  been  for  the  time  effaced-^reoeived  at  the  Foraign 
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Office  a  deputation,  numbering,  it  was  variously  calculated,  from 
nine  to  fifteen  hundred  members,  from  the  Conservatiye  Associations 
of  England  and  Wales.  They  turned  the  occasion  to  account  for 
an  address  on  the  value  of  party  discipline,  illustrated  by  the 
Premier  by  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  the  Roman  legion,  and 
Cromwell's  troopers.  <^  Nature  herself  is  organised,"  he  said,  and 
added  that  ^*  if  there  were  not  a  great  controlling  power  which 
controls  and  guides  and  manages  everything,  you  would  have 
nothing  but  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  deluges."  The  philosophy 
seems  rather  wild,  but  the  words  are  worthy  of  record  as  contain- 
ing the  one  single  allusion  in  all  the  speeches  of  the  Premier 
throughout  the  events  we  have  been  recording,  as  £bu:  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  to  the  possible  existence  of  some  higher 
power  beyond  the  sphere  of  politics.  Lord  Salisbury  added  a  re-^ 
markable  comment  on  party  discipline.  ''Lord  Melbourne,"  he 
said, ''  used  to  define  a  supporter  as  a  man  who  could  support  him 
when  he  was  wrong."  He  did  not  ask  for  so  stringent  a  definition, 
but  he  did  ask  his  party  supporters  to  trust  its  leaders  when  they 
did  not  understand  them,  and  to  believe  that  the  event  would 
justify  their  confidence. 

To  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  meanwhile,  fell  the  less  gracious 
and  less  grateful  task  of  dealing  with  the  accoimts.  Introducing 
the  supplementary  estimates,  he  said  that  he  had  expected  when 
he  brought  forward  his  Budget  of  83,2dO,OOOZ.  that  that  revenue 
would  have  covered  all  the  supplementary  expenses  incurred  owing 
to  the  complications  in  the  East.  But  the  expenditure  had  proved 
larger  than  he  anticipated.  In  addition  to  the  748,0002.  for 
the  transport  of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  he  had  to  ask 
for  2,618,0002.  This  sum  would  be  absorbed  in  this  way: — 
"  1,845,0002.  for  the  Army,  678,0002.  for  the  Navy,  75,000^  for 
the  Civil  Service,  and  a  balance  of  nearly  20^0002.  for  winding  up 
the  old  Abyssinian  accounts."  Nor  was  this  all.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  intimated  that  a  further  vote  for  the  Kaffir  War  would 
probably  have  to  be  asked  for.  To  gild  the  pill,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  expressed  his  opinion  that  this  abnormal  expendir 
ture  had  prevented  war.  To  make  good  the  deficiency  he  proposed 
to  issue  Exchequer  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  2,000,0002.  and  before 
March  next  it  might  be  necessary  to  renew  the  2,750,0002.  of 
Exchequer  Bonds  which  would  then  fall  due.  In  fact  he  proposed 
to  continue  to  raise  the  deficit,  and  not  to  call  upon  the  country  too 
soon  for  its  bill  for  the  new  foreign  policy.  This  putting  off  for 
to-morrow  what  he  thought  should  be  done  to-day  did  not  satisfy 
Mr.  Childers,  who  went  through  a  careful  argument  to  show  that 
th«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  establishing  a  dangerous 
precedent.  In  1859)  Mr.  Childers  argued,  there  was  a  similar 
crisis.  War  broke  out  between  France  and  Austria,  and  th$ 
increase  in  our  naval  and  military  expenditure  raised  the  deficit 
to  over  five  millions.  The  Liberals  came  into  power,  Mr.  Glad? 
stone  WB8  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  though  the  Budget 
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came  late  in  July,  the  whole  deficiency  was  provided  for  by  the 
taxation  of  the  year.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  then  in  Opposition, 
said,  '^  To  raising  the  sum  by  taxes,  not  by  loan,  I  give  my  un- 
qualified support."  In  1860  the  case  was  even  worse.  The  China 
war  had  broken  out,  and  late  in  the  session  it  was  found  that  the 
deficiency  would  be  considerable,  and  again,  late  in  July,  Mr. 
Grladstone  raised  the  spirit  duties.  Once  more,  when  the  Abyssinian 
war  broke  out,  the  first  year  was  expected  to  cost  2,000,0002.,  and 
the  second  3,000,0002.  (though  they  did  cost  a  great  deal  more). 
The  Conservative  Government  of  that  year  imposed,  as  late  as 
November,  an  additional  penny  on  the  income  tax,  and  in  the 
following  year  a  further  addition  of  twopence,  so  that  there  was 
no  shrinking  then  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives  themselves 
from  the  duty  of  meeting  the  cost  even  of  actual  war  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  year.  Again,  in  187Q  a  great  war  broke  out  late 
in  the  session,  and  it  became  necessary  to  add  to  the  military  ex- 
penditure at  a  late  period  of  the  session.  What  course  was  taJsen  ? 
A  second  penny  of  income  tax  was  added  to  the  taxation.  The 
new  financial  policy  the  speaker  therefore  characterised  as  timid 
and  dangerous,  while  of  course  he  was  directly  at  issue  with, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  the  Government  having 
"averted"  war.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  supporting  Mr.  Childers, 
declared  that  the  Conservatives  of  the  present  day  seemed  to  have 
no  more  respect  for  the  "  finance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  for  that 
of  William  Law."  The  Government,  he  contended,  were  sapping 
all  the  principles  of  financial  control  by  conceding  expenditure 
and  under-estimating,  and  the  practice  of  ^^ spreading"  charges 
over  a  nimiber  of  years  was  a  delusive  method,  and  contrary  to  all 
the  precedents  of  old  British  finance.  The  Government,  it  ap- 
peared, had  so  little  confidence  in  the  glory  which  they  had 
achieved  that  they  thought  it  better  not  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
people  by  a  small  addition  to  their  taxation.  The  Opposition, 
however,  could  only  protest,  and  no  doubt  the  magnificent  majority 
which  had  supported  the  Government  hitherto  would  show  tbe 
same  unflinching  courage  in  meeting  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster  at  about  the  same  time  warned 
Lord  George  Hamilton  against  the  increasing  expenses  shown  in 
the  education  estimates  which  that  Minister  now  introduced,  and 
which  showed  an  increase  of  178,000!.  over  last  yearns,  amounting 
now  to  2,149,0002.  The  member  for  Bradford  maintained  that 
158.  a  head  was  as  high  as  they  ought  to  go  for  educational 
purposes.  The  vote  was  however  sanctioned,  as  were  votes  of 
307,414Z.  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  331,812^  for  public 
education  in  Scotland,  84,7902.  for  the  British  Museum,  9,2S32» 
for  the  National  Gallery,  and  1,500{.  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery*  .  '      < 

The  announcement  that  the  administration  of  Cyprus  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office  created  much  adverse  criti- 
cism, especially  from  Mr.  Lowe,  who  pointed  out  that  the  Colonial 
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Office  was  even  oyer-manned  for  work  of  this  kind.  The  answer, 
however,  was  that  Cyprus  was  no  colony,  but  a  possession  of  the 
Sultan.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  the  same  time  explained  that 
the  troops  had  been  moved  to  Malta  in  apprehension  of  war :  that 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey  had  for  the  same  reason  been 
formed,  and  that  Malta  being  then  found  insufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose, it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  occupy  the  larger  island  and 
the  more  convenient  post.  One  of  the  first  results  of  the  movement 
of  the  troops  to  Malta  and  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  was  the  dis> 
patch  by  Russia  of  a  formal  embassy  to  Cabul,  though  she  had  bound 
herself  by  previous  agreements  not  to  do  this.  An  English  advance 
on  Afghanistan,  in  the  shape  of  a  mission  of  General  Chamberlain, 
was  reported  inmiediately  afterwards.  In  Committee  on  the 
Appropriation  Bill,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  asked  for  explanations,  and 
also  for  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  between  the 
Porte  and  Chreece  as  to  the  rectification  of  frontiers. 

Mr.  Bourke  replied  that  the  G-ovemment  had  not  heard  of  the 
Russians  having  crossed  the  Oxus,  and  did  not  believe  they  had ; 
but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say  where  their  forces  were.  They 
bad  also  heard  that  a  Russian  Minister  had  reached  Cabul,  but 
they  had  no  official  information  about  his  mission  there.  General 
Chamberlain  had  been  sent  to  Cabul  on  a  mission  of  which  he 
could  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  of  the  kind  which  seemed  to  be 
called  for  by  the  circumstances,  and  for  which  the  Gx)vemment 
was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility.  An  interference  by  Russia 
with  Afghanistan  would  be  objected  to  now  just  as  much  as  when 
the  question  of  a  neutral  zone  was  discussed  between  the  two 
Governments ;  and,  considering  that  Russia  had  then  pledged  her 
word  that  A^hanistan  was  outside  her  sphere,  the  House  would 
understand  that  the  Government  could  not  look  with  indifference 
on  the  acts  which  had  recently  been  done  in  Central  Asia.  With 
regard  to  Greece,  he  maintained  that  we  had  done  as  much  for  her 
as  oould  be  done  by  any  Power  which  was  not  prepared  to  go  to 
war  for  her — as  no  Power  in  Europe  was  prepared.  The  views  of 
our  Government  had  been  stated  in  the  Protocols  and  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  if  they  were  called  on  to  mediate  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  they  would  mediate  in  the  spirit  of  those  declarations. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  read  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  1872,  ridiculing  the  "  Central  Asian  scare,"  and  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Gt)vemment  were  troubling  themselves  unneces- 
sarily as  to  Russian  advances  in  Asia.  Not  so  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment closely  to  watch  what  was  going  on  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  As  to  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Greece  (to  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  also  alluded).  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  declared 
it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Government  that  the  arrangements  come 
to  at  the  Berlin  Congress  should  be  carried  into  effect,  though  he 
added  that  Turkey  looked  on  the  proposed  rectification  of  the 
Greek  Question  with  a  certain  jealousy. 
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On  August  16,  this  session  of  surprises  ended.  "  Jfy  Lards 
and  O&rUlem&rij^  ran  the  Queen's  speech,  " when,  in  a  oritioal  con- 
dition of  public  affairs,  you  assembled  at  the  eommencement  of 
the  year,  I  pointed  out  to  you  that,  in  the  interest  of  my  Empire, 
precautions  might  become  necessary,  for  which  I  appealed  to  your 
liberality  to  provide.  At  the  same  time  I  assured  you  that  no 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace  should  be  wanting  on  my  part. 

"  Your  response  was  not  ambiguous,  and  contributed  largely  to 
a  pacific  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  then  existed.  The  tums 
of  agreement  between  Sussia  and  the  Porte,  so  far  as  they  affected 
pre-existing  treaties,  were,  after  an  interval  of  discussion,  sub- 
mitted to  a  Congress  of  the  Powers;  and  their  oounoils  have 
resulted  in  a  peace  which  I  am  thankftil  to  believe  is  satisfactory, 
and  likely  to  be  durable.  The  Ottoman  Empire  has  not  emei^^ 
from  a  disastrous  war  without  severe  loss ;  but  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  made,  while  favourable  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  have  secured  to  it  a  position  of  independoQce  which  can  be 
upheld  against  aggression. 

*'  I  have  concluded  a  Defensive  Convention  with  the  Sultan, 
which  has  been  laid  before  you.  It  gives,  as  regards  his  Asiatic 
Empire,  a  more  distinct  expression  to  the  engagements  which  in 
principle  I,  together  with  other  Powers,  accepted  in  1856,  but  of 
which  the  form  has  not  been  found  practically  effectual.  The 
Sultan  has,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  himself  to  adopt  and  carry 
into  effect  the  measures  necessary  for  securing  the  good  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces.  In  order  to  promote  the  olgeots  of  this 
agreement,  I  have  undertaken  the  occupation  and  administration 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

''In  aiding  to  bring  about  the  settlement  which  has  taken 
place,  I  have  been  assisted  by  the  discipline  and  high  spirit  of  my 
forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  by  the  alacrity  with  which  my  Beserves 
responded  to  my  call,  by  the  patriotic  offers  of  military  aid  by  my 
people  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  the  proud  desire  of  my  Indian 
Army  to  be  reckoned  among  the  defenders  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  desire  justified  by  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  force  recently 
quartered  at  Malta. 

"  The  spontaneous  offers  of  troops  made  by  many  of  the  native 
Governments  in  India  were  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  recognise 
in  them  a  fresh  manifestation  of  that  feeling  towards  my  Grown 
and  Person  which  has  been  displayed  in  many  previous  instances. 

''  My  relations  with  all  foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly, 

"  Although  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  still  affords 
some  ground  for  anxiety,  I  have  learnt  with  satisfaction  from  the 
reports  of  my  civil  and  military  officers  that  the  more  serious  dis- 
turbances which  had  arisen  among  the  native  population  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  now  terminated. 

"  OerUlemen  of  the  Hovse  of  Gommonsj 

<^  I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  supplies  which  you  ha¥«  votid  for 
the  public  service. 
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" My'Lards  and  OenUrnien, 

**The  Act  which  has  been  passed  for  amending  and  greatly 
simplifying  the  law  relating  to  &ctories  and  workshops  will,  I 
trust,  still  further  secure  the  health  and  education  of  those  who 
are  employed  in  them. 

"  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  my  assent  to  a  measure 
relating  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  of  Cattle,  which,  by  aflfording 
additional  securities  against  the  introduction  and  spread  of  those 
diseases,  will  tend  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  live  stock  in  the 
coimtry,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of  food  to  my  people. 

"  You  have  amended  the  law  as  to  highways  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  but  improve  their  classification  and  management,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  inequalities  in  the  burden  of  their  maintenance. 

"  I  trust  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  means  which  you 
have  provided  for  dividing  Bishoprics  in  the  more  populous  districts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Church. 

"  I  anticipate  the  best  results  from  the  wise  arrangements 
which  you  have  made  for  the  encouragement  of  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  Ireland. 

"The  measure  for  amending  and  consolidating  the  Public 
Health  Laws  in  that  country  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  im- 
portant object  at  which  it  aims. 

"  The  measure  passed  in  regard  to  Beads  and  Bridges  in  Scot- 
land and  for  the  Abolition  of  Tolls  will  greatly  improve  the 
management  of  highways  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
while  the  Acts  relating  to  Education  and  to  Endowed  Schools 
and  Hospitals  cannot  fail  to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  and 
improve  the  administration  of  charitable  endowments  in  that 
country. 

**  In  bidding  you  farewell,  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  may  rest  on  your  recent  labours,  and  accompany  you  in  the 
dischai^  of  all  your  duties." 

The  speech  summarised  simply  enough  the  year's  results  in 
domestic  legislation,  which  were  fewer  even  than  the  year  before. 
But  this  was  as  much  the  fault  of  the  country  as  of  the  Govern- 
ment. "  While  the  Eastern  Question  absorbed  all  interest,"  said 
the  Ti/mea  in  its  summary  of  the  Session,  "  the  business  of  law- 
making remained  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  The 
Government  started  fidrly  enough  with  the  Factories  and  Work- 
shops Bill — a  measure  mainly  for  the  consolidation  of  existing 
laws.  Mr.  Cross  deserved  and  received  high  praise  for  his  conduct 
of  this  Bill,  which  passed  the  second  reading  on  the  11th  of 
February  and  the  third  reading  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  met 
with  little  criticism  in  the  House  of  Lo^ds,  where  Lord  Shaftesbury 
warmly  eulogised  it,  and  it  received  the  Royal  assent  before  the 
end  of  May.  This  was  a  solitary  example  of  legislative  vigour. 
The  County  Government  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  the  18th 
of  February,  but  some  opposition  was  offered  to  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee  three  weeks  later,  and  nothing  more  was 
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heard  of  the  measure  until  it  was  withdrawn  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  Criminal  Code  Bill,  a  vast  work  testifying  to  the 
industry  and  constructive  power  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  was 
introduced  three  months  ago  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  was 
read  a  second  time  on  the  17th  of  June ;  but  there  was  manifestly 
no  time  to  give  it  the  discussion  it  merited,  and  its  reference  to  a 
Boyal  Commission  of  three  eminent  jurists  has  been  universally 
approved.  A  Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  brought 
forward  in  March,  but  received  no  attention.  An  Lish  Grand 
Jury  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowther,  which  met  with  little 
favour  from  Irish  members,  was  read  a  first  time,  but  got  no 
further.  The  Highways  Bill  was  more  fortunate ;  though  intro- 
duced early,  it  was  not  thoroughly  debated  until  its  reconmiitment 
in  June,  when  some  opposition  was  shown  among  the  Conservative 
county  members.  It  passed  through  all  its  stages,  however,  before 
the  end  of  July,  and  was  pushed  quickly  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  best  progress,  however,  was  made  with  the  measures 
that  were  brought  forward  by  the  Government  in  the  Upper 
House — ^the  Cattle  Diseases  Bill,  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Bill,  and  the  Bishoprics  Bill. 

<^  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  brought  forward  the  Cattle  Diseases 
Bill  early  in  the  Session  to  redeem  the  pledges  which  the  Gt>vem* 
ment  had  given  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year.  Lord  Bipon  in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  approved 
the  provisions  for  consolidating  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council 
the  powers  previously  confided  to  the  local  authorities,  who  had 
shown  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  a  dangerous  outbreak  of 
Cattle  Plague  in  1877 ;  but  he  objected  strongly  to  the  proposed 
slaughtering  of  all  imported  cattle  at  the  ports  of  debarkation. 
The  Bill  was,  however,  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  and 
was  then  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  measure  came 
again  before  the  House  after  Easter,  when  Lord  Bipon  proposed 
an  amendment,  which  was  negatived  by  133  votes  against  36, 
giving  the  Privy  Council  a  discretionary  power  over  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  slaughter  and  quarantine  clauses.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  modified  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in 
the  first  week  of  June  it  was  brought  down  to  the  Commons.  The 
debate  on  the  second  reading  showed  that  there  was  much 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  compulsory  slaughter 
of  foreign  cattle,  and  Mr.  Forster's  amendment  condenming  such 
a  provision  received  the  support  of  some  Conservative  members  for 
urban  constituencies.  It  was  rejected,  however,  after  four  nights' 
debate,  by  319  against  162.  But  the  contest  was  &r  from  being 
at  an  end.  On  going  into  conmiittee.  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  in 
opposing  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Torrens,  announced  that 
the  Gt)vemment  were  ready  to  assent  to  a  change  giving  the  Privy 
Council  a  discretion  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  compulsory 
slaughter  clause  in  the  case  of  tbe  Peninsular  and  Scandinavian 
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kingdoms.  Mr.  Forster  contended  that  this  would  leave  the  Bill 
in  an  illogical  position,  but  he  did  not  oppose  progress.  Some 
days  later  Sir  H.  James  raised  an  objection  which  had  not 
apparently  been  anticipated  on  either  side.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  compulsory  slaughter  would  be 
regarded  by  Belgium,  France,  Austria,  and  other  countries  having 
coDcmiercial  treaties  with  us,  as  an  infraction  of  the  "  most  favoured 
nation  ^  clause.  Sir  H.  Selwin-Ibbetson  declined  to  admit  this 
view,  and  the  greater  part  of  two  nights  was  spent  in  objectless 
wrangling,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  surprised 
opponents  and  supporters  alike  by  announcing  another  concession, 
accepting  the  principle  of  putting  all  countries  on  an  equality, 
and  giving  the  Privy  CSouncil  a  discretionary  power  with  respect  to 
all  imported  cattle.  The  form  in  which  the  concession  was  to  be 
expressed  was  reserved  for  further  consideration,  and  the  Bill 
made  its  way  slowly  through  committee.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
discussion,  when  the  revised  provisions  with  respect  to  compulsory 
slaughter  were  announced,  Mr.  Forster  protested,  and  attempted 
to  change  the  presumption  against  the  freedom  from  contagion 
of  imported  cattle  into  the  eontrary  presumption.  His  amend- 
ment, however,  was  rejected,  and  the  Bill  passed  rapidly  through 
its  remaining  stages. 

**  Of  the  other  Government  measures  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Bill  was  the  most  im- 
portant. It  was  not  brought  forward  imtil  the  end  of  June,  but 
it  was  read  a  second  time,  not  only  without  opposition,  but  with 
the  concurrent  applause  of  every  section  of  the  House,  and  upon 
the  28th,  in  committee,  no  amendments  were  moved,  and  the 
third  reading  also  passed  without  comment.  The  measure  was 
sent  down  to  the  Commons  within  a  fortnight  from  the  date  of  its 
introduction.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  presimied  that  it  would 
have  an  equally  smooth  and  rapid  course  in  the  Lower  House. 
It  proposed  to  employ  in  aid  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland 
the  sum  of  one  million  sterling  taken  from  the  Irish  Church  sur- 
plus, and  to  distribute  the  income  arising  from  it  partly  in  prizes 
given  to  pupils  under  a  certain  limit  of  age  who  might  successfully 
compete  at  public  examinations,  and  partly  in  result  fees  dis- 
tributed among  the  managers  of  intermediate  schools  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  pupils  passed  through  those  examinations. 
As  the  greater  number  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  are 
foibject  to  the  control  of  religious  bodies,  it  was  certain  that  many 
Irish  Conservatives  and  many  English  Liberals  would  object  to 
what  they  regarded  as  an  approach  to  concurrent  endovrment,  and 
that  they  would  especially  protest  against  the  change  in  the  desti- 
nation of  the  Church  surplus,  which  in  1869  had  been  expressly 
set  apart  for  non-sectarian  uses.  On  the  motion  for  going  into 
committee,  Mr.  C.  Lewis  moved  an  amendment  insisting  that  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  who  were  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
should  be  at  once  communicated  to  Parliament,  and,  though  before 
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the  third  reading  the  Govemment  consented  to  do  this,  the 
amendment  was  at  the  time  resisted  and  rejected.  Mr.  Conrtney^s 
proposal  to  abandon  the  payment  of  result  fees  altogether  was  also 
defeated,  as  was  Mr.  Fawcett's  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
schools  obtaining  such  fees.  Attempts  to  strengthen  the  Conscience 
Clause  also  failed,  and  on  Monday  last  the  House,  on  an  appeal 
from  Mr.  Lowther,  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass  the  third  reading  with- 
out a  division.  The  most  noticeable  fact  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  was  the  proof  it  afforded  of  a  good  under* 
standing  between  the  Govemment  and  the  Home  Bulers.  This 
might  have  been  otherwise  inferred  as  well  from  the  comparative 
quietude  of  the  Obstructionists  during  the  later  part  of  the  Session 
as  from  the  vote  upon  Lord  Hartington's  recent  resolution. 

"  The  Bishoprics  Bill  (providing  for  the  creation  of  new  bishop- 
rics in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom)  described  by  the  Primate 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  as  '  the  greatest  ecdesiastioal 
reform  that  had  been  proposed  since  the  Beformation,'  excited 
little  interest  outside  the  Episcopal  Order.  It  passed  without 
material  amendment  through  all  its  stages,  and  was  sent  down  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  ti^e  middle  of  May,  but  was  not  discussed 
until  nearly  two  months  had  elapsed.  In  spite  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, it  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  time  to  be  added  to  the 
results  of  the  Session.  The  Medical  Act  Amendment  BiU,  brought 
in  to  satisfy  another  of  the  learned  professions,  fell  through,  owing 
chiefly  to  a  radical  change  in  its  principle,  introduced  long  after 
the  second  reading.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond's  amendment  in 
committee,  establishing  a  Conjoint  Examining  Board  in  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms,  made  the  measure  in  sul^tance  a  new  one, 
and  it  requires  to  be  frilly  reconsidered  as  such  before  it  is  again 
brought  forward.  Among  minor  measures  may  be  mentioned  the 
Matrimonial  Act  Amendment  Bill,  in  which  a  provision,  inserted 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Penzance,  established  the  right  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  has  been  convicted  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon 
her  to  claim  what  is  equivalent  to  a  judicial  separation  from  an 
ordinary  police  magistrate. 

'^  The  Home  Bule  party  started,  as  usual,  with  a  large  number 
of  measures  and  motions,  but  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  very  few  of  them.  A  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Meldon,  in  favour  of  equalising  the  borough  franchise 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  only  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
eight  in  a  fairly  full  house.  But  this,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Sunday  Closing  Bill,  was  the  only  success  obtained  by  the  Irish 
members.  The  debate  on  The  O'Conor  Don's  motion  for  an  inquiry 
into  Irish  University  Education  was  cut  short  on  the  day  originally 
selected  for  it  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin  within 
the  precincts  of  the  House,  which  led  to  an  adjournment.  The 
motion  was  subsequently  thrown  out  on  the  ground,  alleged  by 
Mr.  Lowther,  that  the  Govemment,  having  taken  the  question  of 
intermediate  education  in  hand,  could  not  be  expected  to  deal  at 
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the  same  time  with  the  University  question.  Various  attempts  to 
meddle  with  Irish  land  tenure  were  rejected  or  dropped.  An  im« 
portant  report,  however,  was  adopted  by  a  Select  Committee  over 
which  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  presided,  recommending  changes  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  working  of  the  "  Bright  Clauses  "  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  of  1870. 

<^  The  Irish  Simday  Closing  Bill  was  a  measure  upom  which  Irish 
opinion  was  itself  so  much  divided  that  its  failure  could  not  be 
attributed  to  the  selfishness  of  the  Saxon.  It  appeared  probable, 
however,  that  when  the  conduct  of  Irish  business  fell  into  Mr. 
Lowther's  hands  the  scheme  would  not  meet  with  any  special 
£EkVour.  But  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  had  accepted  the  amend- 
ments which  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  had  insisted  upon,  and  the 
Grovemment  was  thus  in  some  degree  pledged  to  give  it  at  least 
fair  play.  The  second  reading  was  carried  without  a  division  as 
early  as  January  21,  though  the  representatives  of  the  most  popu- 
lous towns  and  the  largest  coimties  in  Ireland  opposed  it.  But  in 
committee  it  quickly  appeared  that  the  enemies  of  the  Bill  were 
prepared  to  imitate  the  tactics  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  Mr.  O'Donnell 
in  the  preceding  Session.  On  April  1  no  less  than  nine  divisions 
were  challenged,  and  on  most  of  the  amendments  the  minority 
went  into  the  lobby.  On  May  13  ten  divisions  were  actually 
taken.  In  every  one  of  the  five  following  sittings  the  House  was 
divided,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  conflict  was  such  that  Major 
O'Qorman  was  drawn  into  the  use  of  language  for  which  he 
apologised,  deploring  the  while  that  ^  another  adjective  was  gone.' 
The  consideration  of  the  Bill  as  amended  on  July  11,  was  the 
occasion  of  another  sharp  fight,  with  no  less  than  five  divisions. 
But  the  measure  had  now  almost  reached  maturity,  and  the  hopes 
of  its  opponents  would  have  vanished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
accident  of  a  '  count-out,'  which  delayed  the  third  reading.  It 
was  not  expected  that  the  Government  would  go  out  of  its  way 
in  order  to  give  any  special  facilities  for  the  passing  of  a  measure 
against  which  strong  feeling  was  shown  among  a  section  of  the 
English  Conservatives ;  and  the  assignment  of  a  special  sitting 
at  the  very  last  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  which  had  been 
handed  over  by  Mr.  B.  Smythe  to  the  charge  of  The  O'Conor  Don, 
took  the  House  by  surprise.  Then,  at  length,  the  resistance  of  its 
pertinacious  opponents  collapsed ;  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  has  not  been 
opposed  at  any  of  its  stages.  The  exemption  of  the  five  largest 
towns  in  Ireland  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  and  the  limitation 
of  its  working  to  a  term  of  years  give  it  a  tentative  and  experi- 
mental character.  It  will  soon  be  seen  whether  popular  opinion 
in  Ireland  is  fiEtvourable  to  its  principle  or  not. 

'<  The  debates  on  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  afforded  the  most 
remarkable  instance  during  the  Session  of  that  spirit  of  obstruction 
which  in  1877  had  formed  so  serious  an  element  in  all  calculations 
of  parliamentary  work.    The  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Session  had  obtained  the  nomination  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  what  new  rules  could  be  devised  to  further  the  despatch 
of  public  business.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  compelled  to  protest  against  the  inordinate  amount 
of  criticism  which  Mr.  Pamell  and  some  other  members  were  ex- 
pending upon  the  votes  in  Supply,  and  to  threaten  that  morning 
sittings  of  th)B  House  should  be  begun  at  the  end  of  May,  if  a  more 
practical  line  of  conduct  were  not  adopted.  But  it  did  not  appear 
how  the  proposals  approved  by  the  Select  Committee,  or  the 
measures  suggested  by  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Raikes,  and  others  could 
apply  a  remedy  to  mere  dilatory  disputations.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  will  probably  form  the  basis  of  some  resolutions  to  be 
brought  forward  next  Session  with  the  authority  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment,  but  at  present  public  opinion  has  scarcely  arrived  at  any 
clear  judgment  either  upon  the  ends  to  be  sought,  or  the  means 
to  be  employed.  Though  the  Session  has  been  so  remarkable  for 
military  and  naval  preparations,  the  topics  of  general  interest 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  few; 
A  sharp  controversy  has  arisen  in  respect  to  the  pay  and  allowanoef 
of  the  Reserve  Forces  when  called  out,  as  they  were  during  the 
recent  crisis.  There  is  a  strong  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to 
allow  a  feeling  of  discontent  to  prevail,  which  at  some  ftiture  time 
might  fatally  impede  the  work  of  mobilisation.'* 

The  discussion  of  the  Indian  Budget  was  postponed  to  the 
last  week  of  the  Session,  and  was  taken  upon  a  day  when  the 
Naval  Review  at  Spithead  competed  for  the  attention  of  the 
few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  remaining  in  town 
on  August  13.  Bearing  in  mind  the  large  deficit  occasioned  by 
the  famine,  Mr.  Stanhope's  statement  was  remarkably  hopefiiL 
Premising  that  the  proposals  of  the  present  year  formed  a  new 
point  of  departure  in  Indian  finance,  he  proceeded  to  group 
his  figures,  as  usual,  under  three  heads — ^first,  the  actual  expendi- 
ture of  1876-77;  next,  the  probable  expenditure  of  1877-78; 
and,  finally,  the  Budget  estimate  of  1878-79.  With  regard 
to  the  first,  the  revenue  was  5d,99d,785{.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture d8,178,563{.,  the  deficit  being  entirely  due  to  £Gunine  ex- 
penditure. The  figures  for  1877-78  show  an  expenditure  of 
62,01 8,853^.,  and  a  revenue  of  58,635,472!.,  being  a  deficit  of 
3,383,3812.  On  the  revenue  side  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
guaranteed  railways ;  there  was  also  an  item  of  50,000L  for  the 
sale  of  the  Cinchona  plant,  and  the  only  important  decrease  was 
in  the  land  revenue,  amounting  to  837,000{.,  due  entirely  to  the 
famine.  The  expenditure  on  the  famine  had  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  estimate ;  but  if  the  whole  cost  of  that  calamity  had 
been  eliminated  from  the  account,  it  would  have  been  at  least  a 
million  and  a  quarter  better  than  it  seemed.  The  whole  fiEunine 
expenditure  was  9,750,000i.,  of  which  6,250,OOOi.  was  expended  in 
the  last  year ;  and  in  contradiction  of  a  statement  of  the  l^mea' 
correspondent  that  6,000,000  persons  had  perished  in  the  fionine^ 
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he  quoted  the  Gtovemment  returns,  which  made  out  that  in  Bombay 
260,000  lives  had  been  lost ;  in  Madras,  690,000 ;  and  in  Mysore 
400,000 ;  in  all,  1,350,000  lives.  The  famine,  however,  had  not 
been  without  its  lessons ;  and  the  Grovemment  of  India,  acknow- 
ledging the  periodicity  of  these  calamities,  admitted  that  in  every 
ten  years  a  sum  of  15,000,000i.,  or  l,500,000f.  a  year,  ought  to 
be  raised  in  order  to  meet  the  certain  famine  charges  without  in- 
curring debt.  This  famine  insurance  fund  could  not  be  provided 
by  reduction  of  expenditure,  and  additional  taxation  became  neces- 
sary. Some  400,000!.  had  been  produced  by  the  decentralisation 
schemes  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  for  the  remainder  a  licence  tax  and 
additional  taxation  on  land  had  been  imposed.  Other  changes 
also  had  been  made,  and  in  touching  on  these  Mr.  Stanhope  de- 
scribed the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the  abolition  of 
the  local  Customs  line,  the  equalisation  of  the  salt  duties,  the 
abolition  of  the  transit  duties  on  sugar,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
TariflF.  With  regard  to  the  first,  he  said  it  was  removed  on  the 
Ist  of  this  month,  and  an  imiform  salt  duty  of  2  rupees  8  annas 
has  been  established,  the  gross  product  to  the  revenue  being  almost 
the  same.  There  have  been  removed  from  the  TariflF  twenty-seven 
articles,  among  which  materials  for  railways  and  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  the  chief,  and  the  coarser  fabrics  have  been  removed 
from  the  cotton  import  duties.  Passing  then  to  the  figures  of  the 
coming  year,  1878-79,  he  estimated  the  revenue  at  63,1 95,0002., 
and  the  expenditure  at  61,039,000!.,  showing  a  surplus  of 
2,156,000!.,  or,  taking  into  account  the  loss  on  the  salt  duties, 
in  round  numbers  2,000,000!.  This  is  exclusive  of  other  expendi- 
ture on  reproductive  Public  Works  of  4,533,000!.,  and  the  revenue 
arising  therefrom.  The  result  is  an  improvement  of  5,500,000!. 
on  last  year,  and,  excluding  from  the  accoimt  all  the  items  re- 
lating to  the  famine,  the  increase  in  the  revenue  was  4,500,000!., 
and  in  the  expenditure  3,750,000!.  Enlarging  on  the  details  of 
the  changes  effected,  he  showed  that  the  new  licence  tax  would 
produce  675,000!.,  and  the  new  land  tax  450,000!.,  and  the  in- 
creased salt  duty  is  taken  at  95,000!.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  remission  in  the  sugar  duties  of  155,000!.,  and  the  reforms  in 
the  tariff  stand  for  77,000!.  The  excess  in  the  Land  revenues  is 
1,968,000!. ;  the  excise  shows  an  increase  of  248,000!.  The  Opium 
revenue  has  fallen  by  480,000!.,  and  the  Mint  revenues  by  269,000!. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  guaranteed  railways  show  an  increase  of 
869,000!.  In  regard  to  the  expenditure,  there  is  a  decrease  of 
632,000!.  in  the  Army  charges ;  but  the  loss  on  the  Exchanges 
this  year  amounts  to  3,000,000!.  Touching  next  on  the  Con- 
version of  the  Debt  and  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  guaranteed 
railways,  Mr.  Stanhope  then  gave  some  interesting  statistics  as  to 
the  trade  of  India,  which  he  said  had  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  increase  he  expected  would  become 
permanent,  by  reason  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
reforms  in  the  Tariff.    During  the  last  year  the  wheat  experts  had 
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increased  13  per  cent,  in  amount,  and  46  per  cent,  in  value*  The 
absolute  value  was  2,857,000{.,  of  which  four-fifths  had  come  to 
this  country ;  and,  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  circumstances  of 
India,  he  held  that  the  prospect  for  the  future  was  of  the  most 
satisfactory  character. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  after  the  customary  complaint  of  the  lateness  of 
the  period  at  which  the  Budget  was  brought  on,  proceeded  to 
contend  that  Mr.  Stanhope's  statistics  were  &llacious.  So  fur 
&om  the  general  picture  which  he  drew  being  correct,  he  main- 
tained at  great  length  that  the  Bevenue  was  continually  fiedling  off 
and  the  Expenditure  increasing ;  that  the  people  of  India  were  so 
poor  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  an  increased  revenue  without 
resorting  to  taxes  which  would  produce  so  much  discontent  as 
gravely  to  imperil  our  position  in  India ;  and  that  circumstances 
had  happened  recently  which  must  lead  to  a  large  increase  of 
Expenditure.  Under  this  last  head,  Mr.  Fawcett  referred  to  the 
movement  of  troops  fix>m  India  to  Malta,  and  concluded  by  moving 
a  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dillwyn,  declaring  that 
the  House  regarded  with  apprehension  the  present  position  of 
Indian  finance,  and  that  in  view  of  the  power  claimed  by  the 
Crown  to  employ  any  number  of  Indian  troops  in  all  parts  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  there  is  no  sufficient  security  against  the 
military  expenditure  of  India  being  unduly  increased.  In  the 
desultory  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Hubbard  criticised  the 
form  of  the  Indian  accounts,  and  made  some  observations  on  the 
new  loan. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  some  complaints 
of  the  state  of  the  House,  which  was  attributed  to  the  Budget 
being  fixed  upon  the  same  day  as  the  Naval  Beview,  interposed  to 
protest  against  the  suggestion  that  a  thin  attendance  on  these 
occasions  meant  a  lack  of  interest  in  Indian  affiirs  or  diminished 
the  usefulness  of  the  discussion.  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  next  insisted 
on  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  of  taxation.  Mr.  Hayter  attacked 
the  large  military  expenditure.  Mr.  Charley  and  Sir  G-.  Bowyer 
also  made  some  remarks,  and  Sir  Gr.  Campbell  discussed  the  various 
points  of  the  Budget  at  length,  admitting  that  additional  taxation 
was  unavoidable,  and  that  a  reduction  of  expenditure  was  not 
possible,  except  by  abandoning  some  of  our  most  civilising  depart- 
ments, and  by  conducting  the  Grovemment  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  replied  generally,  and  on  a  division  Mr. 
Fawcett^s  resolution  was  negatived  by  59  to  20.  The  House  then 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Indian  Accounts,  and  the  Budget  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Indian  Budget  was  the  last  chapter  of  the  Session,  which, 
allowing  for  the  uncertainty  cast  on  the  opinion  of  the  country  at 
large  by  the  results  of  some  of  the  bye-elections,  seemed  to  leave 
Lord  Beaconsfield  more  securely  in  his  seat  than  ever.  It  is  the 
longest  in  modem  Parliamentary  history,  having  lasted  seven  months 
to  a  day*    The  nearest  recent  approach  was  in  I855»  wh«i  Parlia* 
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ment  was  called  together  on  the  23rd  of  January.  In  their  novel 
manipulation  of  the  Houses,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  Grovemment 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  initiated  a  revolution.  ^^  He  called  Parliament 
together,"  said  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  "  not  to  consult,  but  to  insult 
it."  The  leading  newspapers,  however,  chorussed  approval,  and  at 
this  time  a  general  immigration  to  Cyprus  seemed  the  least  thing 
to  be  expected.  The  more  quiet  of  the  Liberal  statesmen  and 
Liberal  journals,  however,  held  their  own. 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  the  Spectator^  "  this  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Session  which  has  just  passed  away, — that  for  the 
first  time  for  a  himdred  years,  at  a  very  great  crisis  of  English 
history,  Parliament  has  been  treated,  as  Napoleon  III.  used  to  treat 
his  Senate  and  Corps  L^gislatif,  as  a  mere  supplement  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Administration,  instead  of  as  the  keystone  of  the 
Constitution.  As  Andrew  Johnstone  treated  Congress,  when  he 
termed  it  *  a  body  hovering  on  the  skirts  of  the  Constitution,'  so 
Lord  Beaconsfield  has  treated  Parliament ;  and  Parliament  by  a 
vast  majority  has  declared  that  it  rather  prefers  the  lower  rank  to 
the  higher, — ^that  it  has  far  more  confidence  in  her  Majesty's 
Government  than  in  itself.  A  more  significant  feature  than  this 
in  our  political  history  can  hardly  be  imagined.  Especially  when 
it  occurs  in  a  day  of  diminished  attention  to  Parliamentary 
debates,  when  the  newspapers  are  avowing  that  the  full  reporting 
of  Parliamentary  discussions  does  not  pay  them,  and  that  their 
daily  increasing  number  of  readers  prefer  graphic  accounts  of  races 
or  reviews  to  tike  best  speeches  of  statesmen  and  orators, — when, 
too,  as  a  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  taste  of  the  masses,  Mem- 
bers train  themselves  with  far  less  care  than  they  did  for  the  work  of 
effective  political  exposition, — such  a  slur  cast  on  Parliament,  and 
such  a  humble  attitude  in  the  Parliament  which  receives  that  slur, 
becomes  a  critical  matter.  It  is  not  so  much  the  freak  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  the  causes  which  co-operate  to  make  a  freak  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  important,  that  we  have  to  fear.  And  we 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  method  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  freaks. 
He  discovered  the  inertia, — inertia  which  will  always  lend  itself  to 
the  passive  support  of  prejudice  and  the  glorification  of  political 
fireworks, — ^in  great  Democratic  constituencies ;  and  he  saw  his 
way  to  use  it  so  as  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  Crown,  and 
to  increase,  while  he  gratified,  the  levity  of  the  people.  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  in  the  brilliant  speech  which  he  made  the  other  day  at  Bath, 
put  this  dangerous  side  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  pithily 
enough.  ^Lord  Beaconsfield,'  wrote  a  friend  of  mine  recently^ 
^  has  taken  John  Bull  to  Cremome,  and  the  old  fellow  rather  likes 
it, — ^but  there  will  be  a  to-morrow  to  the  debauch.'  It  is  not  only 
John  Bull,  but  Parliament,  which  appears  '  rather  to  like '  the 
visit  to  Cremome,  and  which  applauds  Lord  Beaconsfield  all  the 
more  because  the  bill  which  is  already  come  in,  is  a  long  bill,  in 
both  senses  of  the  term,  a  bill  which  need  not  be  cashed  for  three 
years.    Now,  when  causes  like  thesC)  which  tend  intrinsically  to 
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depreciate  the  intellectual  calibre  and  importance  of  Parliament, 
coincide  with  such  an  Administration  as  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  the 
danger  is  really  great.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  cannot  influence 
the  British  Constitution  much  longer.  He  must  go  where  glitter 
will  not  pass  for  gold ;  but  he  will  leave  behind  him  many  to  study 
his  lessons  and  rehearse  his  arts.  This  it  is  that  makes  us  anxious 
for  the  future  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  causes  which  made 
France  for  twenty  years  endure,  if  she  did  not  prefer,  a  Sovereign 
who  kept  representative  institutions  at  a  very  low  ebb,  yet  made 
much  of  the  people,  and  studied  carefully  their  least  noble  instincts 
and  tastes,  may  bring  upon  England  a  rSgi/me  of  Parliamentary 
inertia  and  decay,  in  which  Ministerial  authority  will  greatly  out- 
grow the  authority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  the 
Crown  be  led  to  suppose  that  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  Tudors, 
if  not  to  the  policy  of  the  Plantagenets,  may  be  possible,  in  an 
epoch  in  which  neither  Tudors  nor  Plantagenets  are  to  be  found.'' 

One  episode  of  political  interest  occurred  outside  Parliament 
as  the  Session  closed.  Many  Liberal  leaders  had  beep  long  urging 
on  their  party  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  organisation,  to 
prevent  the  multiplicity  of  candidates  which  threw  so  many  seats 
into  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  The  Bradford  Liberal  Associa- 
tion was  now  one  of  the  first  of  the  recognised  bodies  organised 
for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  three  hundred  representative  mem- 
bers, elected  upon  the  plaji  followed  by  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and 
other  large  towns.  Among  their  rules  the  15th  ran  as  follows : — 
<^  It  shall  be  required  of  the  proposer  of  any  intending  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  the  borough  in  Parliament  that  he  shall, 
at  the  time  of  making  such  proposal  (having  previously  obtained 
the  consent  of  such  intending  candidate),  give  an  assurance  to  the 
General  Bepresentative  Committee  that  the  candidate  he  proposes 
shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Association." 

Mr.  Illingworth,  the  chairman  of  the  Association,  had  with 
other  leading  Liberals  of  the  borough  of  Bradford  opposed  the 
return  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  1874,  on  the  ground  of  some  of  the 
features  of  his  education  policy ;  and  had  resented  his  return  by 
a  mixed  Liberal  and  Conservative  vote.  Now,  however,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Forster  to  offer  to  be  his  proposer  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Three  Hundred,  subject  to  the  provision  of  Bule  15* 
By  that  rule  Mr.  Forster  answered  that  he  would  not  be  bound,  in 
a  correspondence  which  was  published  by  the  Observer : — 

'^  I  am  sorry,"  he  wrote,  ^^  that  I  cannot  give  the  assurance, 
and  I  think  that  my  reason  for  declining  to  do  so  can  hardly  be 
misunderstood. 

^^  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  my  name,  proposed  by  you,  and 
supported,  not  only  by  those  who  have  always  voted  for  me,  but 
also  by  those  who  act  with  you,  would,  as  you  say,  in  all  probability 
be  accepted  by  the  committee.  But  I  cannot  bind  myself  to  a 
rule  which,  even  theoretically,  enables  any  association  to  stand 
between  me  and  the  constituency  I  have  so  long  represented. 
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"  Do  not  suppose  that  I  forget  the  necessity  of  organisation, 
or  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Liberal  Association,  or  that  I 
question  its  right  to  exercise  that  influence  over  the  representation 
of  the  borough  which  is  due  to  the  number  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  its  members  ;  nor  need  I  say  that  I 
should  give  any  resolution  to  which  the  committee  might  come 
my  most  respectful  consideration.  But  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  a 
member  for  the  borough,  and  I  cannot  think  it  right  to  make 
myself  the  nominee  or  delegate  of  any  organisation  within  the 
constituency,  however  important  that  organisation,  or  however  I 
may  agree  with  it  in  political  opinion." 

And  in  another  letter  he  added — 

**  With  regard  to  this  Rule  15,  I  cannot  but  think  that  you 
lose  sight  of  the  difference  between  a  new  candidate  and  a  sitting 
member.  It  appears  to  me  that  until  a  sitting  member  gives 
notice  that  it  is  his  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  representation 
he  has  a  right  to  consider  himself,  and  his  constituents  have  a 
right  to  consider  him,  a  candidate  for  re-election ;  but  this  rule 
demands  that  he  should  bind  himself  beforehand  to  withdraw  at 
the  bidding  of  a  majority,  however  narrow,  of  a  committee. 
Surely  this  is  not  a  reasonable  demand.  It  might  be  that  the 
committee  might  be  mistaken  in  the  grounds  of  their  decision. 
It  is  possible  that  the  member  might  be  able  to  persuade,  not 
merely  the  majority  of  the  constituency,  but  the  majority  of  his 
party,  that  he  is  right,  and  yet  the  condition  to  which  this  rule 
would  have  bound  him  would  prevent  him  from  appealing  to  his 
constituents  or  to  his  party,  or  even  to  the  second  thoughts  of  the 
committee. 

^^  I  say  nothing  of  my  own  personal  position,  and  pass  over  any 
claim  I  may  have  for  long  service ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that 
compliance  with  such  a  condition  would  be  intolerable  to  the  self- 
respect  of  any  politician  who  rightly  regards  political  duty,  and 
that  if  such  a  rule  became  general,  it  would  greatly  injure  the 
political  life  of  the  country." 


CHAPTER   V. 

Speeches  in  the  CJountry — Prospects  in  the  Bast — Matters  in  Cyprus — Sickness  of 
the  Troops — Accounts  of  the  Island— Afghanistan — Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's 
Mission— Mutterings  before  the  Storm — Advance  of  the  Mission — Reported 
Insult  to  Major  Cavagnari — Opinions  at  Home  and  Abroad — Retrospect  of  the 
relations  between  England  and  the  Ameer—  Letter  of  Lord  Lawrence  to  the 
Ti»i^*— Newspaper  Views — Sketch  of  Afghanistan— Letter  of  Earl  Grey- 
Preparations  in  India — Letter  of  Sir  James  Stephen — Minute  (1874)  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  published — Sir  John  Adye— Lord  Lawrence  again — Telegrams 
from  India — Contradiction  of  the  reported  "Insult " — Visit  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Colonel  Stanley  to  Cyprus— Sir  Stafford  Northcote  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

No  sooner  had  Parliament  adjourned  than  the  "extra  Parlia- 
mentary utterances,"  as  the  newspapers  call  them,  hegan  with 
fresh  vigour.     But  there  was  as  yet  nothing  new  in  the  text ;  for 
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while  the  Ministers  and  their  friends^  headed  by  Lord  Sandon  and 
Mr.  Cross  in  Lancashire,  who  took  up  their  platform-parable 
within  a  week  of  the  closing  of  St.  Stephen's,  claimed  for  them- 
selves that  they  had  saved  England  from  a  dangerous  war,  the 
Opposition  speakers  maintained  as  strongly  that  there  never  had 
been  any  danger  of  war  except  what  the  Government  had  raised, 
either  through  a  policy  of  blimder  or  for  the  sake  of  winning  the 
appearance  of  a  diplomatic  victory.  There  were  those  of  them  who 
thought  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  one  of  his  polemics  in  the  Ni/neteenth 
Centv/ry  Review,  in  which  his  restless  spirit  had  of  late  made  him 
very  prominent  as  a  political  pamphleteer,  ^^  that  they  have  been 
hindering  peace  by  wanton  obstructions,  and  frightening  away  the 
gentle  messenger  of  heaven  by  the  tramp  of  armed  men."  The 
Liberals  predicted  failure  for  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  somewhat  too 
soon  in  a  case  where  time  was  so  obviously  needed.  But  at  first, 
certainly,  the  prospects  of  peace  were  not  bright  in  the  East, 
whatever  the  Plenipotentiaries  might  have  brought  back  with 
them  to  England.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  resisted  the  Austrian 
occupation  by  force  of  arms.  Turkey  refused  to  consider  the 
advice  of  the  Congress  in  the  claims  of  Greece,  and  the  latter 
country  appealed  to  the  Powers  in  vain.  Eastern  Roumelia,  con- 
signed to  Turkish  rule,  began  to  intrigue  at  once,  if  the  word  be 
appropriate,  for  union  with  the  free  Bulgaria  from  which  her  new 
division  was  purely  arbitrary.  Rebellion  broke  out  in  Albania, 
where  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Turkish  General  and  Plenipotentiary,  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  rebels  whom  he  was  sent  out  to 
conciliate,  carrying  out  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Boumania  pleaded 
hard  against  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  and  protested  against 
taking  the  Dobrudscha  in  enchange  ;  and  a  commission  appointed 
under  an  order  of  Congress  to  enquire  into  "atrocities"  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bhodope,  proceeded  to  report  upon  Russian 
atrocities  and  reprisals  instead,  which  wore  a  black  look.  **  In  the 
execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,"  wrote  the  summarist  in  a  weekly 
journal  in  mid-September,  "  we  find  firesh  difficulties  springing  up 
daily  in  almost  every  quarter.  There  are  some  territories  to  be 
ceded,  and  others  to  be  retroceded ;  some  to  be  occupied,  and 
others  to  be  organised.  In  scarcely  a  single  instance  have  any  of 
these  operations  yet  been  effected,  and  in  most  instances  new 
arrangements  will  have  to  be  come  to  if  they  are  to  be  effected  at 
all.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  grating  is  the  case  of 
Servia,  which  may  by  this  time  be  considered  permanently  settled. 
The  accession  of  territory  to  this  principality  is  very  sniall,  and, 
even  if  the  whole  of  Old  Servia  had  been  restored  to  her,  the 
people  would  have  offered  no  resistance.  As  it  is,  the  small  piece 
of  land  allotted  to  Servia  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  has  quietly  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Prince  Milan,  and  is  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  Skruptchina,  the  same  as  the  rest ;  and  there  the 
matter  ends. 

"  In  all  the  other  territories  affected  by  the  BerUn  Treaty — ^in 
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Bessarabia  and  the  Dobnidscha,  in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Boumelia, 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  Batoum  and  Erzeroum,  in  Thessaly 
and  Albania,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  discontent,  strife,  and 
bloodshed.  Boumania  adheres  to  her  ^  case '  to  the  last  of  not 
yielding  up  her  part  of  Bessarabia  save  under  compulsion,  but  she 
spoils  it  by  taking  over  the  Dobrudscha,  which  at  first  she  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with.  In  this  way  she  is  placed  in  the 
inconsistent  position  of  the  boy  who  wants  to  eat  his  cake  and 
have  it.  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans  is  quiet  enough,  but  in 
Eastern  Boumelia,  which  is  waiting  to  be  organised  by  a  European 
Commission,  the  Bussians  and  the  native  Slavs  are  working 
t(^ether  to  exterminate  the  whole  of  the  Moslem  population,  and 
the  majority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Powers  sent  to  the 
Bhodope  district  have  reported  on  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
Bussians  equal  to  any  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Turks  in  the 
atrocities  of  1876.  At  the  same  time  an  undercurrent  is  skilfully 
kept  up  by  the  Bussians  between  the  two  provinces  north  and 
south  of  the  Balkans,  so  that  in  due  time  they  may  be  rolled  into 
one,  on  the  Boumanian  precedent. 

**  Greece  wants  Thessaly  and  the  whole,  or  at  least  part,  of 
Epirus^  and  Turkey  does  not  see  any  reason  for  giving  them  up. 
The  negotiations  between  the  two  for  the  ^  rectification '  of  their 
frontier  have  hopelessly  failed,  and  now  *  the  Powers '  are  again  to 
be  appealed  to.  But  the  Powers  are  themselves  divided  on  the 
subject,  and  only  Germany  feels  inclined  to  put  the  screw  on 
Turkey  in  the  shape  of  a  caana  belli.  So  the  matter  rests  in 
suspense  for  the  present,  but  the  factitious  insurrection  in  Thessaly 
continues.  In  Albania  the  loyalty  of  the  semi-savages  who  in- 
habit that  inhospitable  district  goes  so  far  that  they  have  actually 
assassinated  Mehemet  Ali,  who  had  been  sent  to  appease  the 
district,  which  by  the  Berlin  Treaty  is  to  be  annexed  to  Monte- 
negro. The  Sultan  will  now  have  to  send  troops  to  that  district, 
first  to  pacify  it,  and  then  to  hand  it  over  to  an  hereditary  foe — 
an  operation  equally  repugnant  to  all  parties  concerned,  save  the 
Montenegrins. 

^^  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the  resistance  of  the  Moslems  to 
Austrian  occupation  continues  as  obstinate  and  implacable  as  ever. 
All  the  large  towns  are  now  in  the  hands  of  General  Philippe  vitch; 
but  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  mountains  a  kind  of  guerilla 
warfare  is  kept  up,  which  bodes  to  last  fully  as  long  as  either  of 
the  Carlist  wars  did  in  the  Basque  provinces,  the  natural  configura- 
tion of  which  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  districts  invaded 
by  Austria.  It  appears  that  General  Philippovitch,  who  is  looked 
upon  as  an  organ  of  the  Jesuit  Camarilla  of  the  Vienna  Hof  burg, 
treats  the  Boman  Catholics  of  the  provinces  kindly,  the  Greek 
Schismatics  indifferently,  and  the  Mahomedans  very  harshly. 
This  is  the  safest  means  of  keeping  up  a  permanent  war  in  Bosnia, 
which  will  keep  the  monarchy  in  a  state  of  chronic  bankruptcy. 
In  the  extreme  East  the  resistance  of  the  Lazes  has  for  the  time 
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been  overcome,  and  Batoum  has  been  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
who  will  evacuate  the  territory  that  remains  Turkish  as  soon  as  it 
suits  their  convenience." 

In  Cyprus  meanwhile  the  situation  became  curious.  As  the 
Government,  in  pursuit  of  their  policy,  would  not  admit  the  island 
to  be  English,  it  was  said  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  doubted 
whether  he  served  Queen  or  Sultan.  He  hesitated  to  take  the 
State  lands,  and  to  remedy  the  admitted  defects  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  Turkish  judges  getting  no  bribes,  struck 
for  more  pay,  the  criminal  law  was  badly  enforced,  and  one  Cadi 
calmly  continued  to  reject  Christian  evidence,  and  was  not  pun- 
ished. The  Turkish  Government  granted,  in  view  of  the  cession, 
all  manner  of  rights  over  forests  and  other  public  estates,  and  the 
Christians  asserted  that  the  Farmers-General  had  received  payment 
of  taxes  in  advance.  Moreover,  it  was  doubtful  whether  goods  im- 
ported from  Turkey  ought  not  to  be  admitted  duty  free,  as  Cyprus 
in  theory  was  Turkish.  As  at  Batoum,  however,  so  in  Cyprus,  the 
rise  in  values  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  direct  Turkish  rule 
was  soon  enormous.  In  Batoum  land  and  houses  were  tripled  in 
value  in  a  week,  and  iu  Cyprus  the  rise  was  sevenfold.  One  banker, 
M.  Zarify,  of  Constantinople,  who  had  early  information  of  the 
cession,  bought  for  40,000?.  real  property,  which  now  became  sale- 
able for  300,000f.  Meanwhile  the  troops  at  Cyprus  suffered  ter- 
ribly, though  perhaps  not  more  than  has  been  the  case  more  than 
once  in  history,  when  Eoglishmen  have  first  entered  upon  new 
quarters  in  such  treacherous  climates,  imder  all  the  difficulties  of 
bad  drainage,  and  other  unhealthy  conditions  of  life.  One  out- 
break of  fever  followed  another ;  twenty-one  deaths  were  reported 
up  to  September  17,  and  a  telegram  from  Lamaca  said  on  the 
24th  :  "  The  sickness  amongst  the  troops  has  increased,  principally 
caused  by  relapses  and  debility  resulting  from  past  fever.  At 
present  there  are  about  400  in  the  hospitals,  and  hitherto^there 
have  been  14  deaths.  This  month  it  is  rumoured  that  some  of 
the  sick  will  proceed  to  Malta  for  change  of  air.  Most  of  the 
men  in  the  hospitals  are  to  appear  before  an  invaliding  board, 
arrangements  for  which  are  being  made  by  Commissary  Downes 
and  Dr.  McEwen.  Another  hospital  has  been  opened  in  Lamaca, 
and  twenty-four  patients  have  been  admitted  already.  The  others 
are  full.  Hospital  and  other  huts  are  being  disembarked  rapidly 
from  the  *  Abbotsford,'  and  another  steamer  is  daily  expected  with 
the  remainder.  The  principal  medical  officer  at  Dali  has  been 
examining  men  of  the  71st  Begiment,  who  are  proposed  for  inva- 
liding. Extra  blankets,  bedding,  and  preserved  vegetables  have 
been  issued,  and  much  has  been  done  to  increase  the  comfort  of 
the  men  who  are  encamped,  as  the  days  are  warm  and  the  nights 
cool.  The  Greek  labourers  unloading  stores  struck  to-day  for 
higher  pay.  At  present  they  receive  Is,  6d.  per  diem.  The  Greek 
and  Turkish  merchants  express  unlimited  dissatisfaction  at  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  saying  that  they  now  feel  themselves 
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utter  strangers  here,  and  that  their  wants  and  representations  are 
ignored  by  the  present  civil  and  municipal  commissioners,  who  are 
unable  to  imderstand  the  people  or  their  languages  through  the 
defective  existing  dragoman  service.  The  merchants  say  their 
treatment  is  becoming  unbearable." 

The  Turkish  convicts  were  removed  from  Nikosia  to  Kyrenia, 
thence  to  be  carried  to  different  penal  establishments  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  Times  correspondent  wrote  of  the  removal : 
"  The  marching  out  of  the  convicts  from  the  gaol,  their  passing 
through  the  streets,  the  unshackling  of  the  heavy  chains  from 
their  limbs,  and  their  formation  into  the  parties  of  sixty  in  which 
they  were  marched  away,  formed  a  strange  and  touching  scene. 
These  men  have  been  kept  in  a  lax  and  easy  custody,  they  have 
been  permitted  to  work  and  to  sell  their  work  in  the  bazaars,  and 
many  times  one  has  heard  the  clank  of  chains  and  seen  the  mur* 
derer  passing  through  the  streets  unguarded,  bearing  back  to 
prison  the  money  for  which  he  has  sold  the  produce  of  his  labour. 
So  remunerative  was  the  work  of  the  convicts,  that  when  they  left 
Nikosia  they  were  owed  some  thousands  of  piastres,  for  which  they 
had  given  credit,  and  which  they  were  imable  to  recover.  Their 
debtors  were  principally  the  zaptiehs,  the  police  set  to  guard  them 
— a  strange  fact,  and  one  well  illustrative  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  These  men  had  thus  money  to  give  away, 
and  as  they  passed  down  the  streets,  or  were  halted  near  the  gates, 
here  and  there  a  wife  or  one  or  two  little  children  would  run  up 
to  a  prisoner,  and  he  would  put  money  into  their  hands." 

llie  most  contradictory  accounts  of  the  island  were  written  and 
printed  at  home.  On  the  one  hand,  Mr.  Lang,  ex-consul,  and 
therefore  a  credible  witness,  contributed  a  glowing  account  of  its 
prospects  and  capacities  to  a  leading  magazine ;  on  the  other,  Mr. 
Forbes,  the  most  famous  special  correspondent  of  the  day,  who 
had  first  won  his  great  name  by  his  letters  to  the  Daily  News 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  returned  from  a  mission  to  the 
scene  to  record  in  an  article,  imder  the  title  of  the  "  Fiasco  of 
Cyprus,"  a  spirited  and  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  policy  of 
the  occupation,  describing  the  island  as  a  pest-house,  and  its  use 
for  the  purposes  designed  as  vain. 

But  a  new  and  other  crisis  in  the  East  was  now  to  divei-t  the 
English  mind  even  from  events  so  fresh  as  the  Congress  and  the 
occupation.  We  have  said  that  just  before  Parliament  separated 
questions  were  asked  about  an  advance  of  the  Russians  upon  the 
Oxus,  and  a  Sussian  mission  to  Cabul.  The  step  was  in  contra- 
vention of  an  old  agreement ;  but  Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  justified  in 
speaking  of  it,  as  about  this  time  he  did,  as  a  natural  coimter- 
move  on  the  part  of  Bussia  to  the  movement  of  our  Indian  troops. 
However,  it  led  at  once,  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  to  a  demand 
made  upon  Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  to  receive  an 
English  mission,  which  was  to  be  headed  by  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, a  native  envoy  being  first  sent  to  sound  him  upon  the  subject. 
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Lord  Lytton,  the  Viceroy  of  India  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  had 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Northbrook,  avowedly  to  act  more 
directly  under  orders  from  the  India  Office  than  previous  viceroys 
had  been  content  to  do,  carried  out  the  new  policy,  which 
amoimted  to  an  entire  inversion  of  the  Indian  frontier  policy  of 
many  successive  viceroyalties,  including  those  of  Lords  Lawrence, 
Mayo,  and  Northbrook — a  policy  which  has  been  called  the  policy 
of  "  masterly  inactivity" — with  ready  promptitude.  The  news 
came  fast  of  the  events  which  suddenly,  as  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned, plunged  the  coimtry  into  a  new  A%han  war.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  the  Times  correspondent  at  Calcutta  stated 
that  the  Grovemment  was  understood  to  have  insisted  on  the  Ameer 
of  Cabul  receiving  a  permanent  Sesident  in  his  capital,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  Indian  press  strongly  advised  the  collection  of  a 
force  upon  the  frontier,  with  orders  to  march,  if  the  British  demand 
were  refused.  In  a  few  days'  time  the  same  correspondent  de- 
clared it  to  be  indispensable  that  England  ^^  should  possess  a  com- 
manding influence  over  the  triangle  of  territory  formed  on  the 
map  by  Cabul,  Grhuzme,  and  Jellalabad,  together  with  power  over 
the  Hindoo  Koosh."  The  "  strongest  frontier  line  which  could  be 
adopted  would  be  along  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  from  Pamir  to  Bamian, 
thence  to  the  south  by  the  Helmund,  Gririshk,  and  Candahar,  to 
the  Arabian  Sea.  War  would  be  an  evil,"  he  added,  "  of  infinitely 
less  gravity  than  Sussian  influence  in  Cabul."  It  was  proposed  to 
guarantee  the  Ameer  in  territory  and  dynasty,  but  to  demand  the 
dismissal  of  the  Bussian  Mission,  to  insist  on  the  reception  of  a 
British  Mission,  and  to  plant  agents  in  Balkh  and  Herat.  The 
correspondent  urged  the  Foreign  Office  to  support  Lord  Lytton, 
and  congratulated  the  Empire  on  a  "Viceroy  specially  gifted  with 
broad,  statesmanlike  views,  the  result  partly  of  most  vigilant  and 
profoimd  study,  partly  of  the  application  of  great  natural  intel- 
lectual capacity  to  the  close  cultivation  of  political  science,  and 
the  highest  order  of  statecraft." 

The  first  news  of  the  mission  from  Sinda  to  Cabul  was 
favourable.  The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  received  the  native  agent 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  it  was  believed  that  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  with  infantry  and  cavalry  escorts  amounting  to 
1,000  men  mostly  armed,  would  be  allowed  to  reach  the  chieftedn's 
capital.  Sir  Neville  was  well  chosen.  He  was  described  as  "  an 
officer  of  the  highest  class,  a  man  carefully  selected  for  the 
command  of  a  separate  army,  and  an  experienced  man  in  politics." 
He  was  said,  too,  to  be  likely  for  personal  reasons  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Ameer.  What  might  have  been  the  result  had  time  been 
given  cannot  be  known.  But  time  was  not  given.  Lord  Lytton 
left  no  doubt  of  the  gravity  of  his  intentions,  and  confined  nothing 
this  time  to  the  secret  department.  Before  the  native  envoy  could 
return  from  Cabul,  he  pressed  the  mission  forward, — "  too  large  for 
a  mission,"  said  Lord  Carnarvon,  "  too  small  for  an  army," — to  the 
entrance  to  the  Khyber  Pass.    The  necessity  of  a  dedaion  befirae 
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the  winter  appears  to  have  been  his  plea.  No  sooner  had  Sir 
Neville  crossed  the  frontier  at  Jumrood,  than  he  was  informed  by 
a  trusted  officer  of  the  Ameer,  who  had  just  received  special 
instructions  from  his  master,  that  its  advance  would  be  resisted  by 
force,  and  the  force  was  displayed  on  the  hills  commanding  the 
defile.  Sir  Neville's  agent,  Major  Cavagnari,  conferred  with  the 
officer  for  three  hours,  and  pointed  out  the  direct  and  terrible 
responsibility  of  the  Ameer,  but  without  effect,  and  as  a  further 
advance  would  have  caused  a  useless  loss  of  valuable  lives,  and 
perhaps  have  ended  in  a  massacre  which  would  have  sent  an  electric 
shock  throughout  India,  the  envoy  took  his  cavalcade  back  quietly 
to  Peshawur,  there  to  await  orders  from  the  Grovemments  of  India 
and  Great  Britain. 

It  was  at  Ali  Musjid,  the  first  Afghan  fort  in  the  Khyber  Pass, 
that  Major  Cavagnari  demanded  permission  to  proceed ;  and  the 
report  of  a  Times  telegram,  that  the  Ameer's  officer  told  the 
Major  that  but  for  personal  friendship  he  would  shoot  him  dead, 
kindled  a  fiame.  There  was  a  chance  at  last  of  fighting  some- 
body. Indeed  there  was  in  any  case  now  no  alternative  left  but 
the  recall  of  Lord  Lytton  or  an  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Thus 
rapidly  arose  the  third  Afghan  war,  with  associations  fraught  with 
the  catastrophe  of  Greneral  Elphinstone,  and  the  success  of  General 
Pollock.  In  the  letter  which  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  sent  to  Faiz 
Muhammed  Khan,  the  Commissioner  at  the  Fort  of  Ali  Musjid,  he 
wrote :  **I  expect  to  receive  a  reply  not  later  than  Sept.  18,  so 
please  understand  that  the  matter  is  most  urgent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner 
that  if  your  answer  be  not  what  I  trust  it  will  be,  or  if  you 
delay  to  send  an  early  reply,  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  may  seem  to  me  best  for  carrying  out  the 
instructions  I  have  received  from  my  Government." 

**  Not  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  said  the  Times  corre- 
spondent, ^^  is  entertained  that  this  officer  was  acting  under  full 
instructions  from  the  Ameer,  inasmuch  as  Mufti  Shah  and  Akhor, 
two  responsible  officers  of  the  Ameer,  have  been  dispatched  from 
Cabul  to  Ali  Musjid  within  the  last  few  days.     Both  of  these 
officers  have  been  mentioned  in  Cabul  newsletters  as  favourably 
disposed  towards  and  engaged  in  direct  commimication  with  the 
Bussian  Embassy.     Two  important  facts  require  to  be  noted — the 
first   that  this  insolent  rebuff  occurred  in  presence  of  the  two 
Indian    Princes    attached    to   the  mission,  who   were    personal 
witnesses  of  the   interview   between   Major  Cavagnari   and   the 
Ameer's   officer ;  the   second   is  that  the  Bussian  Envoy  is  still 
residing  at  Cabul.     The  mission  will  now  be  withdrawn.     In  view 
of    the   long-continued   ungracious  and  hostile   conduct  of  the 
existing  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  aggravated  as  it  is  by  the  present 
contemptuous  slight  offered  to  our  national  dignity,  all  possibility 
of  renewing  friendly   relations   with   this  uncompromising  and 
morose  barbarian  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and,  even  if  the  prospects 
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were  still  hopeful,  their  realisation  could  only  be  accomplished  at 
the  complete  sacrifice  of  proper  seK-respect  and  at  the  grave  risk 
of  very  considerable  loss  of  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  our  Indian  sub- 
jects and  of  our  feudatory  Princes.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
the  present  conduct  of  Sussia,  and  the  future  policy  for  us  which 
this  conduct  now  decisively  indicates,  and  against  which,  for- 
timately  for  India,  the  Grovemment  and  the  English  people  are 
most  fully  and  completely  warned,  this  important  question  of 
frontier  policy  will  henceforward  cease  to  be  treated  from  a  merely 
Indian  standpoint.  It  at  once  travels  out  of  the  domain  of 
provincial  into  that  of  Imperial  considerations,  and  those  of  the 
very  highest  magnitude.  No  one  is  more  keenly  alive  than  the 
Viceroy  to  this  new  development  of  the  question,  and  he  clearly 
discerns  that  it  is  only  by  the  united  efforts  and  energetic  co- 
operation of  the  English  and  Indian  Foreign  Offices  that  this 
dangerously  complex  state  of  matters  can  be  finally  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Indian  Government  are  backed  by 
ample  military  resources  to  enable  them  promptly  and  severely  to 
punish  the  Ameer  for  his  insulting  attitude  of  disrespect,  but  the 
significant  fact  is  fully  recognised  that  the  Ameer  is  but  the 
puppet,  while  Kussia  stands  behind  as  the  deus  ex  machi/nd.  The 
measures,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  Ameer's  conduct 
cease  to  be  a  question  of  Indian  policy,  but  are  at  once  resolved 
into  a  serious  problem  of  English  foreign  politics,  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  in  strict  accordance  with  the  settled  principles  of 
the  English  Cabinet.  Meanwhile,  the  immediate  object  of  the 
Viceroy  is  to  endeavour  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  we 
have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Afghan  people,  and  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  and  secure  all  the  border  tribes.  The  Khyberees 
have  on  the  present  occasion  behaved  well,  and  have  shown  every 
disposition  to  remain  friendly." 

The  Daily  News  special  correspondent  at  Simla  telegraphed 
to  the  like  effect  with  reference  to  the  rejection  of  the  British 
mission  to  Cabul ;  and  in  a  subsequent  telegram  he  stated  that 
^^  the  mission  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  Viceroy's  emissary  to 
Cabul  has  been  recalled.  The  garrison  of  Quettah  is  to  be 
reinforced  by  3,000  additional  troops,  and  a  mixed  European  and 
native  force  of  4,000  men  is  to  assemble  immediately  at  Thull,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Kurrum  Valley.  A  reserve  force  of  6,000  will 
be  formed  at  Sukkur  early  in  November.  The  route  by  the 
Kurrum  Valley  is  through  an  open  country  to  Cabul,  and  a  force 
might  advance  to  within  seventy  miles  of  that  town,  entirely 
avoiding  the  Khyber  Pass.  The  intention  of  this  demonstration 
is  not  an  attack  on  Cabul,  but  to  show  the  Ameer  his  helplessness. 
At  the  same  time,  by  friendly  treatment,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  conciliate  the  frontier  tribes,  who  are  weary  of  his 
oppression." 

The  Stcmdard  published  a  telegram  from  Bombay  of  the  same 
date  which  said  that  "  a  special  meeting  of  the  Viceroy's  Council 
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was  held  at  Simla,  and  General  Boberts,  the  commandant  of  the 
frontier  forces,  has  started  for  Peshawur  with  secret  orders.  A 
large  force  is  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  on  the  frontier,  where 
12,000  men  are  abready  massed.  The  Indian  newspapers  uni- 
versally consider  that  the  affront  to  the  mission  demands  an 
apology  or  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  A  war  feeling  is 
prevalent  among  the  Europeans,  trade  is  disturbed,  and  Grovem- 
ment  securities  have  fallen." 

The  Telegraph  had  a  despatch  from  Simla,  dated  the  next  day,  as 
follows  : — "  Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  concentration  of  troops 
at  the  Thull  entrance  to  the  Kurrum  Valley,  and  also  at  Quettah 
above  the  Bolan  Pass.  The  Commissioner  at  Peshawur  is  engaged 
in  negotiations  which  have  for  their  object  to  detach  the  Khyberees 
from  the  Ameer ;  and  the  authorities  are  hopeful  that  the  end  will 
be  attained,  as  the  Khyberees,  by  their  friendly  bearing  to  the 
mission,  have  incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  Shere  Ali.  The 
mission  itself  is  now  broken  up,  and  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
returns  at  once  to  Simla." 

The  Indian  papers  published  the  two  letters,  dated  August  14 
and  August  23,  sent  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Ameer,  the  first 
annoimcing  that  it  had  been  decided  to  send  a  mission  to  Cabul, 
and  asking  for  it  a  safe  conduct  and  proper  reception ;  the  second, 
offering  condolences  on  the  death  of  the  Ameer's  heir.  To  neither 
of  these  letters  was  any  answer  returned.  The  Standa/rd  published 
their  text,  together  with  that  of  the  letter  which  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  addressed  to  the  Afghan  commandant  at  the  Khyber 
Pass. 

However  much  opinion  might  differ  as  to  the  new  Frontier 
Policy,  and  this  its  immediate  result,  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
prestige  of  England  must  be  maintained.  The  Ti/mea,  indeed, 
maintained  that  there  was  no  change  of  policy.  "  We  have  just 
done,"  it  said,  ^^  what  a  year  ago  we  had  no  intention  of  doing,  and 
we  have  elicited  proof  of  an  imfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  which  a  year  ago  we  were  willing  to  persuade 
ourselves  did  not  really  exist.  Our  Afghan  policy  is,  nevertheless, 
the  same  now  that  it  was  then.  Its  aim  has  never  varied,  and 
the  changes  it  has  imdergone  have  been  brought  about  under  the 
pressure  of  changed  circumstances.  Bussia  has  engaged  herself 
not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  it  is  by  her 
breach  of  this  engagement  that  she  has  forced  us  to  a  course  which 
we  should  not  otherwise  have  followed.  Our  desire  is  and  will  be 
to  respect  the  Afghan  ruler,  and  tx)  maintain  as  far  as  we  can  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  leave  the 
Afghan  ruler  to  hipiself  and  another  thing  to  leave  bim  to  Bussia. 
We  are  compelled  now  to  assert  a  counter-influence,  and  to  make 
sure  that  it  shall  prevail.  To  do  nothing  would  be  to  surrender 
Afghanistan  to  Bussia,  or,  in  other  words,  to  allow  the  gateway  of 
India  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  and  possibly  an  unfriendly 
Power,  who  could  select  his  own  time  for  turning  his  position  to 
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account.  Sussia  may  extend  herself  as  she  pleases  in  another 
direction.  She  must  leave  A%hanistan  alone.  If  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  is  not  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  is  courting  by  his 
intimacy  with  Sussia,  we  must  be  wise  for  him  and  for  ourselves.. 
The  Ameer  must  make  his  choice  between  England  as  his  enemy 
and  as  his  Mend.  He  cannot  continue  to  be  independent  in  name 
while  he  is  becoming  in  reality  a  tool  of  Bussia,  which  she  miay 
use  for  her  own  purposes.  It  is  this  which  we  are  now  minded  to 
prevent,  and  we  shall  not  shrink  from  employing  whatever  means 
we  may  find  necessary  for  so  doing." 

The  first  Liberal  daily  paper,  the  Daily  News,  presumed  that 
unless  events  should  take  a  very  imexpected  turn,  unless  Shere 
Ali  should  disavow  the  act  of  his  servant,  and  explahi  or  apologise 
in  some  satisfactory  way,  the  Viceroy  of  India  would  have  to 
prove  that  when  England  invites  herself  to  a  conference  with  an 
Asiatic  prince,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  such  a  prince  peremptorily 
to  decline  the  interview : — 

"But  on  the  very  principles  which  we  may  assume  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Lytton  to  have  adopted,  this  new  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Cabul  is  especially  indefensible.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  we  have  a  powerful  enemy  in  Asia  who  is  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  assail  us,  and  we  forthwith  thrust  ourselves  into 
a  quarrel  with  a  smaller  enemy,  in  order,  it  might  seem,  to  give 
the  greater  one  the  chance  of  deciding  for  himself  whether  we  are 
in  a  difficulty  sufficient  to  tempt  him  to  make  the  attack." 

However  much  it  blamed  the  policy  which  Lord  Lytton  had 
pursued  since  his  accession  to  the  Viceroyalty,  and  which  had 
brought  about  the  grave  situation  in  which  he  now  found  himself, 
the  Daily  News  fully  recognised  the  impossibility  of  acquiescence 
in  the  affront  which  had  been  administered  by  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan.  "  A  St.  Petersburg  telegram  denies  that  any  under- 
standing exists  between  Bussia  and  Afghanistan.  The  statement, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  though  it  needs  further  explanation 
to  reconcile  it  with  notorious  facts.  If  the  intentions  and  action 
of  Bussia  have  been  misunderstood,  it  is  well  that  the  misappre- 
hension should  be  rectified.  If  they  have  been  rightly  appreciated, 
we  may  hope  that  the  announcement  conveys  the  purpose  of  re- 
considering and  reversing  them.  The  News  trusts  that,  if  this  be 
so,  our  Government  will  also  reconsider  its  intentions.  Instead  of 
challenging  the  hostility  and  distrust  of  the  Ameer,  and  so  throw- 
ing him  into  the  arms  of  Bussia,  its  business  should  be  to  court 
his  goodwill  and  to  guarantee  his  independence  conditionally  upon 
his  practising  the  duties  of  friendly  neighbourhood.  If  a  different 
course  is  adopted,  we  shall  simply  advance  from  one  folly  and  im- 
prudence to  another." 

On  the  Continent,  meanwhile,  some  excitement  arose  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Afghan  difficulty,  and  it  was  variously  commented 
upon  by  the  Press  of  the  different  capitals.  At  Vienna,  the  Presse 
in  a  leading  article  expressed  the  hope  that  Bussia  would  be  care*- 
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fill  not  to  kindle  anew,  by  yielding  to  any  passionate  inspirations, 
an  Eastern  war  which  might  have  results  similar  to  the  conflict 
which  prevailed  before  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The  DeiUsche 
Zevtv/ag  remarked  that  Bnssia  is  not  in  a  position  at  present  to 
carry  on  another  war,  and  will  probably  desert  her  new  ally.  In 
the  other  event  it  would  happen  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  would 
be  destroyed  in  Asiatic  battle-fields.  The  Tagblatt  blamed  Eng- 
land for  having  rather  lost  sight  of  the  recent  evident  movement 
among  the  Ma]^omedans  of  Central  Asia,  which  has  almost  tempted 
Sussia  to  try  to  recover  in  Asia  what  she  has  lost  in  Europe.  The 
Frie  Presse  said  that,  from  Khiva  down  to  Afghanistan,  Russian 
policy  is  one  of  broken  promises.  England,  it  adds,  is  bound  to 
protect  her  prestige  by  avenging  the  oflFered  aflfront. 

At  Paris  Le  Temps  seemed  to  think  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  acted  with  some  precipitation  in  the  measures  it  had 
taken.  If  the  Ameer  has  not  said  his  last  word,  it  questions  the 
wisdom  of  cutting  him  off  from  all  retreat.  Would  it  not  be  more 
politic,  it  asks,  to  accept  the  idea  of  the  independence  of  the 
mountaineers,  and  to  make  an  arm  of  it  against  the  Ameer  ?  Is 
it  not  an  excellent  occasion  to  propose  to  him  a  settlement  of  the 
frontier  questions,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  he  should  reject  it,  would 
not  a  complete  and  definitive  occupation  of  the  Khyber  Passes 
suffice  to  secure  British  interests  ?  If  war  is  inevitable,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  localise  the  conflict.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  lies  entirely  in  this  fact — that  England,  in  laying  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ameer's  acts  upon  Russia,  might  stretch,  at 
the  risk  of  producing  a  diplomatic  rupture,  the  bond  which  joins 
the  Anglo-Indian  Question  to  the  Eastern  Question  in  general. 

The  Journal  dee  Debate  did  not  see  how  the  honour  of  Great 
Britain  could  escape  from  the  alternative  of  the  Ameer  making 
excuses  for  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  by  English  troops.  In 
any  case,  it  says,  there  is  no  reason  to  hurry ;  and  the  English 
seem  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  that  great  diplomatist.  Time. 
Doubtless,  adds  the  journal,  this  would  be  all  well  and  good  if  it 
were  only  a  question  of  the  Ameer ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Russians  are  behind  him,  and  if  the  English  take  their 
time  the  Russians  will  not  lose  theirs. 

The  same  journal,  most  thoughtful  in  France,  said  if,  as  is  to 
be  hoped  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  quarrel  is  circumscribed 
between  the  Ameer  and  his  powerful  neighbour,  the  result,  thinks 
the  above  mentioned  organ,  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  does  not, 
however,  believe  that  the  result  would  be  a  total,  or  even  a  partial, 
annexation  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  more  probable,  it  adds,  that 
England  will  content  herself  with  inflicting  a  severe  chastisement 
upon  Shere  Ali,  and  with  taking  possession  of  the  passes  which 
form  the  key  to  Afghanistan.  If  she  were  actual  mistress  of  these 
passes,  England  would  morally  have  control  of  the  whole  country, 
and  would  no  longer  have  reason  to  fear  any  intrigues  which 
might  agitate  Cabul.     The  journal  seems  to  imagine  that  war  is 
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inevitable,  and  expresses  a  strong  hope  that  if  it  does  break  out, 
Bussia  will  take  no  part  in  it,  and  that  England  will  confine  her- 
self to  such  precautionary  measures  as  those  above  specified.  Un- 
fortunately, it  says,  when  a  plague  is  once  let  loose  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  to  it  a  definite  field  of  action,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
feeling  in  Russia  and  England  no  one  can  foretell  how  far  its 
ravages  will  extend. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  the  Ooloa^  referring  to  the  rejection  of  the 
English  mission  to  Cabul,  said : — "  It  will  excite  no  wonder  if 
English  diplomacy,  after  the  failure  of  its  mission  to  Afghanistan, 
attempts,  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  Russia's  attention  from 
England's  *  sore  point,'  to  give  a  sharp  turn  to  all  the  complica- 
tions that  have  of  late  arisen  in  the  politics  of  Europe."  Referring 
to  the  Convention  with  Austria,  the  same  paper  continues : — 
"  Probably  no  one  in  Europe  supposes  that  Russia  ought  not  to 
take  advantage  of  these  complications  as  she  may  think  fit.  It 
is  not  our  fault  that  in  Vienna  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
strike  a  German-Himgarian  wedge  between  the  Slavonian  Duchies.*' 

The  St  Petersburg  News  considered  a  war  between  England 
and  Afghanistan  simply  a  local  one  : — "  Our  Government,"  it  says, 
"  will  probably  not  interfere  in  the  struggle  between  Shere  Ali  and 
England.  An  alliance  between  Afghanistan  and  Russia  is  indis- 
pensable to  Shere  Ali,  who  desires  to  feel  secure  as  regards  Russia 
in  his  war  with  England.  Such  an  alliance  by  no  means  com- 
promises the  relations  between  Russia  and  England.  Great 
Britain  found  it  possible  morally  to  support  Turkey  in  her  recent 
war  against  Russia.  In  London  it  was  considered  requisite  to 
bring  native  troops  from  India  to  Europe,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof 
that  England  is  unable  without  foreign  aid  to  cope  with  Russia 
on  land.  It  would  be  an  imnatural  and  thoroughly  senseless  piece 
of  disinterestedness  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  occasion  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Eastern  afifairs  a  turn,  and  paralysing  the 
anti-Russian  clauses  introduced  into  the  Berlin  Treaty  by  Count 
Andrassy  and  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

The  Novoe  Vremya  said:— "The  English  Press  will  probably 
either  urge  the  disafifection  of  England's  numerous  Indian  subjects 
as  an  excuse  for  putting  up  with  the  insult,  or  it  will  advocate  a 
war  with  Shere  Ali.  In  either  case  the  situation  in  India  removes 
every  probability  of  Great  Britain's  interference  with  the  results 
the  Berlin  Conference." 

The  Nord  of  St.  Petersburg,  briefly  adverting  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Cabul  mission,  said  it  was  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile 
that  news  with  that  recently  received  respecting  the  friendly  re- 
ception of  the  emissary  sent  forward  by  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain. 
It  was  known  that  a  reply  was  expected  from  the  Ameer  to  the 
Viceroy's  letter  announcing  the  departure  of  the  mission ;  and  if 
that  reply  was  a  favourable  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the 
hostile  reception  accorded  to  the  mission  on  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan.      If  it  was  unfavourable,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
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understand  how  it  wajs  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  disregarded 
it.  Perhaps,  continues  the  organ  of  the  Russian  Foreign  OflBce, 
he  pushed  on  before  receiving  the  Ameer's  reply,  and  before  the 
authorities  on  the  Afghan  frontier  had  received  orders  to  permit 
the  mission  to  proceed.  The  large  military  escort  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  imparted  to  it  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
army  than  that  of  a  pacific  mission,  would,  moreover,  explain  the 
refusal  of  the  authorities  on  the  frontier  to  permit  the  mission 
without  the  formal  order  of  the  Ameer  to  enter  the  territory  of 
Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile  the  journals  of  the  day  supplied  a  brief  retrospect 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  the  Ameer.     When  Dost 
Mahomed,  the  father  of  the  present  Ameer,  died  in   1863,  Lord 
Lawrence  recognised  Shere   Ali   as  his   successor.     The  throne, 
however,  was  soon  shaken  under  him,  and  two  usurpers  in  succes- 
sion ruled   in   Cabul,  Shere   Ali  being  meanwhile  an   exile   in 
Turkestan,  and  Lord  Lawrence  recognised  first  one  and  then  the 
other  as  Ameer,  on  the  principle  of  recognising  the  de  facto  ruler. 
Shere  Ali,  thanks  to  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan,  regained  the  throne, 
and  though  he  in  his  turn  was  again  greeted  as  Ameer  by  the 
Indian  Government,  he  had  not  forgotten  that  an  equally  ready 
recognition  had  strengthened  his  two  predecessors  against  him. 
Indeed,  the  remembrance  of  that  policy  was  so  vivid  in  the  Ameer's 
mind  in  1869,  when  he  visited  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballa,  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  speak  bitterly  of  it  to  the  Viceroy.     This  was 
his  first  grievance  against  us.     But  Lord  Mayo  won  the  Afghan's 
heart  by  the  royal  welcome  and  entertainment  that  was  extended 
to  him,  and  Shere  Ali  returned  home  pleased  for  the  time,  if  not 
contented.     But  the  first  question  asked  of  him  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul  was,  "  Did  the  Indian  Grovemment  recognise  Abdullah  Jan 
as  your  heir  ?  "  and  Shere  Ali  had  to  confess  that  the  chief  object 
of  his  visit  to  Umballa  had  not  been  obtained — that,  indeed,  he 
had  not  even  seriously  broached  the  subject  of  the  heirship  at  the 
durbar.     The  diplomacy  that  had  thus  baffled  him,  Shere  Ali  in 
time  grew  to  look  upon  as  a  personal  wrong,  and  in  his  formal 
catalogue  of  grievances  against  the  Indian  Government  it  stood 
second  on  the  list.     Five  others  found  a  prominent  place,  namely, 
the  despatch  of  an  embassy  direct  to  the  Mir  of  Wakhan  instead 
of  through  himself  as  that  chiefs  suzerain ;  the  mediation  of  Lord 
Nortlibrook  for  Yakoob  Khan  when  he  was  imprisoned  by  his 
father ;   the  Seistan  arbitration,  when  that  province,  in  dispute 
between  Cabul  and  Persia,  was  adjudged  to  the  latter ;  the  hearing 
refused  to  his  complaints  at  the  Peshawur  Conference  in  1876 ; 
the  occupation  of  Quettah.     "  A  few  words,"  added  the  writer  of 
this  retrospect,  "  will  illustrate  the  validity  or  the  reverse  of  each 
of  these  '  grievances.'     The  mission  to  Wakhan  was  undoubtedly 
a  breach  of  international  etiquette,  a  Political  Office  blunder,  and 
Shere  Ali  was  justified  in  his  complaint.     The  mediation  in  favour 
of  Yakoob  Khan  was  without  the  pro\  ince  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
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ment,  and,  therefore,  as  all  unnecessary  interference  in  the  private 
aflFairs  of  foreign  potentates,  must  be  considered  ill-advised.  Lord 
Northbrook,  by  implication,  reproached  the  Ameer  for  imprisoning 
the  son  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne,  but  the  Sussian  Greneral 
then  on  the  Gabul  frontier  congratulated  him  upon  having  got 
under  lock  and  key  so  dangerous  a  rebel.  ^  You  are  not  a  kind 
and  grateful  father,'  said  the  one.  '  You  are  a  wise  ruler,'  said 
the  other.  And  Shore  Ali,  comparing  the  two  together — for  both 
letters  arrived  in  Gabul  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other — ^found 
the  Bussian  congratulation  more  to  his  taste  than  the  English  ad- 
monition. On  the  next  point,  the  Seistan  arbitration,  it  can  only 
be  said  that  the  matter  before  the  Gonunission  was  a  very  delicate 
one,  and  that  they  decided  as  they  thought  right.  That  many 
were  found  at  the  time,  and  many  since,  to  quarrel  with  the  award, 
does  not  strengthen  Shore  Ali  in  his  attitude  of  discontent  at  the 
results  of  an  arbitration  to  which  he  had  voluntarily  referred  his 
claims.  The  next  *  grievance '  of  the  Peshawur  Conference  has 
been  fairly  stated  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  himself.  The  negotiations, 
he  tells  us,  came  at  once  to  a  dead-lock  because,  on  the  British 
side,  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  Ameer's  complaints  against 
us  could  not  be  agreed  to,  and  on  the  Afghan,  because  Shore  Ali's 
representative  would  not  listen  to  our  preliminary  condition  for 
future  friendship — the  presence  of  a  British  official  at  the  Gabul 
Gourt.  His  last  grievance  on  the  list,  the  occupation  of  Quettah, 
cannot,  even  with  the  most  indulgent  advocacy  of  the  Ameer's 
privilege  to  see  feiults  where  he  chooses,  be  entertained  as  a  cause 
of  complaint.  Shere  Ali  himself  agreed  to  that  occupation  when 
in  prospect,  and  described  himself  as  pleased  at  it.  Now  that  it 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  he  finds  it  to  be  a  strong  bit  in  the 
mouth  of  Gabul,  the  Ameer  protests.  But  the  time  for  protest 
has  passed.  When  the  two  coxmtries  were  on  friendly  terms,  any 
opposition  from  him  would  no  doubt  have  been  received  with 
deference ;  but  now  that  the  immense  strategic  value  of  the 
position  has  been  made  prominent  by  the  rupture  of  those  friendly 
relations,  objection  to  our  presence  at  Quettah  must  be  futile. 

^^  Such,  then,  are  the  seven  immediate  causes  of  the  present 
situation.  On  sentimental  grounds  the  Ameer  may  have  muoh  to 
reproach  us  with,  but,  since  1869,  there  has  been  nothing  in  our 
relations  with  Gabul  to  justify  Shere  Ali  in  the  charge  he  brings 
against  us  of  political  or  international  immorality.  On  our*  side, 
however,  we  have  distinct  breaches  of  faith  to  complain  of.  Both 
the  Ameer  and  Bussia  have  long  known  that  the  Indian  Qt)V6m- 
ment,  representing  England,  will  not  tolerate  Bussian  influence  at 
the  Gourt  of  Cabul,  and  each  has  formally  promised,  not  once  bat 
often,  that  such  influence  should  neither  be  extended  to  nor 
admitted  into  Afghan  councils.  In  1869,  1874,  1875,  and  again 
in  1876,  Bussia  explicitly  declared  that  Gabul  diould  never  oome 
within  the  limits  of  her  Asiatic  enterprise ;  and,  over  and  over 
again,  Gabul  has  promised  that  if  Bussia  ever  attempted  negotia- 
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tion  she  would  not  listen.  Yet  a  month  ago  a  Eussian  embassy 
visited  Cabul  and  was  honoured  with  an  ostentatious  display  of 
welcome.  The  guns  that  saluted  Greneral  Abramov  and  his  escort 
proclaimed  the  overthrow  of  British  influence  beyond  the  Suleiman 
range,  and  their  voice  resounded  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  India.  In  the  East  rumour  is  often  as  fatal  as  disaster,  but 
Lord  Lytton,  with  an  admirable  promptitude,  proclaimed  on  the 
instant  the  preparation  of  a  counter  embassy,  and  so  through  all 
the  bazaars  of  India  the  two  announcements  sped  side  by  side,  the 
energetic  action  of  the  Viceroy  coimteracting  the  mischievous 
effects  of  Eussia's  successful  step.  The  political  value  of  this 
spirited  procedure  was  very  great." 

The  excitement  increased  in  England,  and  a  Cabinet  Council 
was  called  at  once,  to  produce  fresh  rumours  of  disagreement  in 
the  Cabinet  which  events  did  not  confirm.  In  spite  of  what  had 
passed  grave  protests  were  not  wanting  against  prosecuting  the 
quarrel  to  war.  Lord  Lawrence,  the  famous  GrovemoivGreneral 
whose  heroism  in  the  mutiny  had  with  his  brother's  been  the  princi- 
pal cause  under  Providence  of  saving  the  empire,  which  might  at 
least  have  secured  so  great  a  man  from  the  sneers  which  ^^  irre- 
sponsible frivolity  " — a  phrase  presently  to  become  historical — ^now 
levelled  at  him  at  home,  wrote  strongly  to  the  Times.  "  The 
news  from  Peshawur,"  ran  his  letter,  *' which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  23rd  inst.,  telling  us  that  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  had 
refused  to  receive  the  proposed  Mission  on  its  way  to  his  capital, 
and  had  forced  Major  Cavagnaii  to  turn  back  from  Ali  Musjid,  is 
no  doubt  a  serious  rebuflF  to  the  Government  of  India,  more 
particularly  as  the  Mission  had  actually  started.  It  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  serious  mistake  organising  a  Mission  to  Cabul 
before  we  had  ascertained  whether  Ameer  Shore  Ali  was  prepared 
to  receive  our  overtures  or  not,  and  a  still  greater  mistake  dis- 
patching the  Mission  imtil  we  had  received  his  consent  to  our 
doing  so.  Had  these  precautions  been  observed,  the  afifront  which 
we  have  met  with  would  not  have  appeared  to  have  been  so  flagrant 
as  it  now  does.  But,  however  vexatious  is  the  Ameer's  conduct  in 
this  matter,  it  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  force  our  Mission  on  him, 
still  less  should  it  induce  us  to  declare  war  against  him.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  sound  policy  that  we  should  resent 
our  disappointment  by  force  of  arms ;  for  by  doing  so  we  play 
the  enemy's  game,  and  force  the  Afghans  into  a  union  with  the 
Eussians. 

"  We  ought  not,  indeed,  to  be  surprised  that  the  Ameer  has 
acted  as  he  has  done.  From  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  1 857  the 
late  Ameer  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  refused  to  allow  us  to  have  a 
Mission  at  Cabul,  or  even  to  send  one  there  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  solenuily  assuring  us  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to 
mischief,  and  not  to  peaceful  relations  with  the  A%hans.  We 
accepted  his  excuses.  In  1869  the  present  Ameer  affirmed  the 
same  policy.    Whatever  may  be  his  own  faults  and  shortcomings, 
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he  has  never  concealed  from  us  his  views  on  this  subject.  What 
occurred  at  the  meeting  in  Peshawar  towards  the  end  of  1876 
between  the  Ameer's  agent  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  has  not  actually 
transpired,  but  I  believe  that  our  wishes  on  the  subject  of  a 
Mission  to  Cabul  were  at  that  time  reiterated^  though  in  vain. 

"The  old  policy  was  to  bear  with  the  Afghans  as  far  as  we 
could  reasonably  do  so,  and  to  endeavour  by  kindness  and  concilia- 
tion to  bring  about  friendly  relations,  gradually  leading  them  to 
see  that  their  interests  and  ours  did  not  conflict.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, we  have  seemed  to  think  that  we  understood  the  interests  of 
the  Afghans  better  than  they  did  themselves.  We  appear  to  think 
that  we  can,  in  short,  force  our  policy  on  them  without  their  taking 
offence  at  such  conduct. 

"  What  are  we  to  gain  by  going  to  war  with  the  Ameer  ?  Can 
we  dethrone  him  without  turning  the  mass  of  his  countrymen 
against  us  ?  Can  we  follow  the  policy  of  1838-39  without,  in  all 
probability,  incurring  similar  results  ?  If  we  succeed  in  driving 
Shere  Ali  out  of  Cabul,  who  can  we  put  in  his  place  ?  And  how 
re  we  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  our  own  creature  on  the 
throne,  except  by  occupying  the  country  ?  And  when  is  such  an 
occupation  to  terminate  ? 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can  clear  the  defiles  and  valleys  of 
Afghanistan  from  end  to  end  of  their  defenders,  and  that  no  force 
of  Afghans  could  stand  against  our  troops  when  properly  brought 
to  bear  against  them.  The  country,  however,  consists  of  mountain 
ranges,  for  the  most  part  broken  up  into  rugged  and  difficult 
plateaux,  where  brave  men  standing  on  the  defensive  have  con- 
siderable advantages ;  and  when  we  force  such  positions  we  cannot 
continue  to  hold  them. 

"  The  cost  of  invading  such  a  country  will  prove  very  great, 
and  the  means  for  so  doing  must  be  drawn  from  elsewhere.  The 
country  held  by  the  Ameer  can  afford  neither  the  money  nor  the 
transport,  nor  even  the  subsistence  in  adequate  quantity  for  the 
support  of  the  invading  army.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  end 
of  such  a  war,  and  in  the  meantime  its  prosecution  would  utterly 
ruin  the  finances  of  India. 

"  Such  are  the  political  and  military  considerations  which  lead 
me  to  raise  my  voice  against  the  present  policy  towards  Ameer 
Shere  Ali.  Are  not  moral  considerations  also  very  strong  against 
such  a  war  ?  Have  not  the  Afghans  a  right  to  resist  our  forcing  a 
Mission  on  them,  bearing  in  mind  to  what  such  Missions  often  lead, 
and  what  Bumes's  Mission  in  1837  did  actually  bring  upon  them  ? 

"I  have  heard  it  contended  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to 
isolate  itself  in  this  way  and  refuse  to  have  intercourse  with  its 
neighbours.  This  may  be  a  reasonable  objection  among  civilised 
nations,  but  ought  not  to  apply,  I  submit,  between  civilis^  Govern- 
ments on  the  one  hand  and  barbarous  peoples  on  the  other. 

"  No  doubt,  Ameer  Shere  Ali  has  aggravated  his  offence  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  has  resisted  our  overtures,  more  particularly  in 
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the  threat  of  his  Mir  Akhor  at  Ali  Musjid  to  shoot  Major  Cavag- 
nari  if  he  did  not  turn  back.  But  we  should  not  bear  too  hardly 
on  the  Ameer  on  this  account.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
promise  to  give  up  forcing  a  Mission  on  him  he  would  make  any 
apology  that  we  could  reasonably  call  for.  I  urge  that  we  were  wrong 
in  the  outset  in  our  policy  to  the  Ameer  in  many  instances  which 
could  be  pointed  out,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  over-hard  on 
him  in  accepting  his  excuses.  I  insist  that  there  will  be  no  real 
dishonour  to  us  in  coming  to  terms  with  him ;  whereas,  by  pressing 
on  him  our  own  policy,  we  may  incur  most  serious  diflBculties,  and 
even  disasters. 

"The  last  telegrams  from  India  are  that  three  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  are  to  be  concentrated,  one  at  Quettah,  one  at 
Thall,  on  the  river  Koorum,  and  the  third  in  reserve  at  Mooltan, 
as  what  are  called  *  precautionary  measures.'  I  should  call  them 
very  oflFensive  measures.  The  same  impulses  which  have  brought  us 
into  the  present  complications  and  troubles  will  almost  certainly 
lead  us  to  still  more  decisive  movements,  unless  very  speedily 
checked  by  the  people  of  England. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  Lawrence." 

Commenting  upon  this  letter,  the  Times  contended  that  "  it  is 
manifest  that  if  the  old  policy  has  been  changed,  it  has  been 
changed,  not  by  any  alteration  in  our  friendly  disposition  towards 
Shore  Ali,  but  by  the  proof  which  he  himself  has  afforded  that  he 
rejects  our  friendship,  and  prefers  the  alliance  of  a  Power  whose 
interests,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  identical  with  ours.  Very  little, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  gained  by  going  to  war  with  the  Ameer,  but  we 
have  received  an  affront  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  submit.  Even 
if,  left  to  himself,  Shere  Ali  should  make  an  apology,  we  should 
still  be  in  an  embarrassing  condition,  as  Russia  would  probably 
continue  to  be  represented  by  an  embassy  at  Cabul.  We  must 
make  the  Ameer  feel  that  we  do  not  mean  to  be  trifled  with.  We 
are  still  ready  to  respect  his  independence  so  long  as  he  remains 
on  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  keeps  clear  of  Eussian  intrigues. 
At  present  he  seems  disposed  to  do  neither.  He  rejects  our  ad- 
vances, he  entertains  a  Eussian  envoy,  and  he  recommends  a  Eussian 
alliance  to  the  Sultan.  In  such  a  case  Lord  Lawrence's  plea  for 
the  right  of  barbarous  nations  to  isolate  themselves  and  refuse 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  is  clearly  out  of  court.  No 
nation  which  respects  itself  will  undertake  a  war  with  a  light 
heart.  But  if  it  has  confidence  in  the  substantial  justice  of  its 
cause,  it  will  not  be  deterred  from  defending  this  cause  by  the 
difficulties  which  stand  in  its  way.  If  we  are  to  submit  to  insult 
through  fear  of  the  consequence  of  resenting  it,  we  shall  be  dis- 
graced both  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  our  Indian 
subjects.  As  to  the  question  of  cost,  and  the  poverty  of  India, 
it  seems  unworthy  of  a  great  and  wealthy  Power  like  England, 
with  an  Imperial  mission  to  discharge — and  the  phrase  has  a  real 
meaning,  though  it  has  been  somewhat  discredited  of  late — to  let 
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questions  of  policy  wait  on  questions  of  finance.  If  we  are  forced 
into  a  war  on  behalf  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  Parliament  will 
feel,  now  as  in  the  Persian  war  in  1867,  that  India's  interest  is 
England's  too,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  shrink  from  a  necessary 
war  because  India  is  too  poor  to  bear  the  expense." 

The  rumour  was  already  spreading  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Grovemment  to  make  India  pay  for  the  new  war.  On  this  point 
the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  which  suflFered  at  this  time  from  a  very 
severe  attack  of  Russophobia — ^indeed,  to  an  extent  which  robbed 
it  of  much  of  the  self-restraint  which  gives  to  journalism  its  best 
value — none  the  less  spoke  out  strongly.  "  To  throw  the  burden  of 
the  Afghan  war  upon  India,"  it  said,  "  would  be  the  meanest  policy 
conceivable,  if  it  were  not  also  the  maddest.  It  is  almost  saved 
from  being  disreputable  by  the  gravity  of  the  danger  incurred  in 
following  it.  England  is  a  very  wealthy  country ;  India  is  a  very 
poor  country.  England  is  very  lightly  taxed ;  India  is  very  heavily 
taxed.  England,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out,  can  raise  1 2,000,000{. 
yearly  by  a  6d.  income  tax,  and  hardly  feel  the  burden ;  India,  by 
the  same  expedient,  could  only  raise  l,200,000i.,  and  it  would  be 
raised  at  the  risk  of  an  insurrection.  England  is  steadily  paying 
off  her  debt ;  and  the  only  reason  why  she  does  not  pay  it  off  more 
quickly  is  that  her  people  prefer  to  spend  their  money  in  other 
ways ;  India  has  of  late  been  steadily  adding  to  her  debt,  and 
seems  likely  to  go  on  adding  to  it,  merely  to  meet  what  may  be 
called  her  daily  expenses.  England  commands  so  vast  an  area  of 
food-supply  that  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  scarcely  vary 
from  year  to  year ;  India  is  so  frequently  visited  by  famine,  and 
even  now  has  such  an  imperfect  system  of  carriage  from  provinoe 
to  province,  that  only  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemment-— 
extraordinary  in  the  demand  it  makes  on  their  resources,  but  ordi- 
nary in  the  frequency  of  its  recurrence — can  prevent  millions  of 
her  people  from  dying  of  starvation.  These  are  the  pictures  which 
the  two  countries  severally  present ;  and  yet  it  is  rumoured  that| 
having  looked  at  each,  the  Grovemment  propose  to  treat  the  Afghan 
w£ir  as  a  matter  of  purely  Indian  concern.  The  meanness  of  sobb 
a  coiu:se  lies  in  this,  that  it  would  be  a  distinct  evasion  by  the 
richer  coimtry  of  a  liability  which  is  in  the  strictest  sense  her  own. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  helping  or  not  helping  India  to  bear  her 
own  burdens ;  it  is  a  question  of  forcing  her  by  dint  of  siq>eriGr 
strength  to  undertake  a  burden  which  is  not  hers.  No  one  pretends 
that  if  the  Afghan  question  only  concerned  Afghanistan,  if  the 
only  danger  to  be  apprehended  were  the  hostility  of  a  barbarous 
ruler,  or  the  raids  of  a  frontier  tribe,  half  brigands  and  half  soldiers, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  insist  upon  sending  a  mission,  or  to  pro- 
voke such  a  refusal  as  that  which  has  now  to  be  dealt  with.  If 
there  were  no  Russia  standing  behind  the  Ameer,  he  might  have 
been  left  to  sulk  until  such  time  as  it  pleased  him  to  invite  the 
visit  which  the  Indian  Grovemment  would  then  have  had  no  special 
desire  to  send.    The  Afghan  war  has  been  brought  upon  ImtUa  by 
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Imperial  policy ;  it  will  be  waged  in  pursuance  of  Imperial  require- 
ments, and  to  ward  oflF  an  Imperial  danger ;  and  by  every  con- 
sideration of  justice  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Imperial 
treasury."  Nobody,  maintained  the  same  journal,  could  doubt 
that  in  this  case  Bussia  was  the  instigator  and  abettor  of  the 
Ameer,  Shere  Ali.  "  She  has  still  her  Agent  at  Cabul,  to  operate 
as  the  exigencies  or  conveniences  of  her  policy  dictate.  And  else- 
where she  has  an  unfinished  programme  to  fulfil — a  programme 
the  success  of  which  may  be  more  or  less  aflFected  by  a  continuance 
of  ability  to  cozen  or  command  her  Majesty's  Ministers.  As  a 
gentleman  in  a  position  to  be  exceptionally  well-informed  said  to 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  who  we  happen  to  know  is  himself  well- 
informed,  Bussia  is  using  the  Afghan  incident  to  distract  attention 
from  another  quarter ;  or  rather,  as  we  should  put  it,  as  a  pro- 
mising means  of  bullying  the  Government  into  a  bargain  for  *  con- 
cessions'  in  another  quarter.  This  well-informed  person  thinks 
that  Bussia  *  will  show  herself  quite  disposed  to  leave  Afghanistan 
to  the  mercy  of  England,  providing  the  negotiations  that  have 
lately  been  entered  upon  at  the  Porte  with  regard  to  the  war 
indemnity  are  allowed  to  take  their  course;'  we  should  add,  and 
provided  that  England  makes  no  serious  objection  to  some  other 
things  desired  by  the  Czar,  such  as  concession  to  his  wishes  as  to 
the  organisation  of  Eoumelia,  the  occupation  of  that  province,  and 
of  the  autonomous  Bulgaria,  and  so  forth.  In  any  case,  masterly 
inaction  before  Afghanistan  all  through  the  winter  will  leave  ample 
scope  for  some  new  'preliminary  understanding'  like  that  which, 
after  dishonouring  and  crippling  the  country  at  Berlin,  led  imme- 
diately to  this  Afghan  imbroglio." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  St.  Petersburg  letter  in  the  Berlin  Con- 
servative Kreuz  Zeitung  told  a  very  different  story.  "  The  London 
Tvmeaj*  it  ran,  in  allusion  to  the  similar  tone  which  that  journal 
was  taking  on  the  subject,  "  is  perfectly  mistaken  in  speaking  of 
a  Busso-Afghan  alliance,  or  attributing  to  Bussian  influence  the 
Ameer's  refusal  to  receive  the  English  Embassy.  The  English 
Government  have  to  thank  themselves  for  their  high-handed  prac- 
tices, which  have  made  the  Ameer  suspicious.  En^and's  con- 
tinued intrigues  have  at  last  resulted  in  making  the  potent  Shere 
Ali  her  open  enemy.  The  Bussian  officers  despatched  to  Shere 
Ali  from  time  to  time  were  never  commissioned  to  set  Afghanistan 
against  England.  Their  only  object  was  to  promote  friendship 
and  amity,  and  develop  commerce.  Among  other  proposals  of  the 
like  nature,  they  mentioned  the  plan  of  a  railway  between  Central 
Asia  and  Afghanistan,  which  was  very  favourably  received  by  the 
Ameer.  The  Ameer  never  had  any  injury  to  sustain  nor  threat 
to  endure  from  Bussia ;  and  if  Bussian  Missions  appeared  at  his 
Court,  their  suite  was  too  small  to  inspire  fear.  But  English 
conquest  and  greed  of  territory,  as  displayed  in  Beloochistan,  and 
enforced  under  the  most  futile  pretext,  at  the  cost  of  the  petty 
princes  of  the  region,  had  long  set  Shere  Ali  thinking  as  to  his 
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own  possible  fate.  Add  to  this  the  mischievous  attempts  of  the 
English  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  numerous  escort  that  was  to  have  accompanied  their  Embassy, 
and  Shere  Ali's  conduct  needs  no  further  explanation.  This  escort 
being  far  too  numerous  for  friendly  purposes,  it  was  naturally  con- 
cluded at  Cabul  that  General  Chamberlain's  companions  were  only 
the  van  of  a  force  ordered  to  occupy  the  Ameerate.  Hence  Shere 
Ali  was  fully  entitled  to  shut  his  door  against  a  corps  which, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  was  to  have  invaded  his  country  on 
the  pretext  of  a  pacific  mission.  In  any  circumstances,  England, 
acting  in  her  usual  rough  and  offensive  style,  would  soon  have 
discovered  a  plea  .for  declaring  war  against  the  Ameer.  But  what- 
ever may  befall,  Russia  will  conclude  no  alliance  with  Afghanistan. 
Only,  as  England  supplied  Turkey  with  arms  and  ammunition  in 
the  last  Eastern  war,  so  Russia  will  throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  Russian  foreign  traders  who  may  wish  to  sell  rifles  or  cannons 
to  the  Afghans.  Russia  will  do  nothing  against  England,  unless, 
indeed,  she  should  be  attacked  by  England,  when  energetic  re- 
prisals may  be  expected.  The  Russo-Afghan  alliance  is  nothing 
but  an  English  fable  designedly  invented  to  serve  ulterior  purposes." 
While  the  game  of  war  and  politics  was  thus  discussed,  maps 
and  plans  of  Afghanistan  succeeded  at  once  to  maps  of  Cyprus ; 
and  the  Illustrated  London  News  supplied  its  reaiiers  with  the 
following  brief  accoimt  of  the  geography  and  history  of  our  Asiatic 
neighbours: — ** Afghanistan  is,  on  an  average,  about  430  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  460  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  On 
the  north  it  is  boimded  by  the  Oxiis  till  a  few  miles  below  Kilat, 
and  thence  the  boundary  line  dividing  it  from  Khivan  territory 
runs  east  and  by  south  to  a  point  a  few  miles  west  of  Sarrakhs. 
On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  Persia,  on  the  south  by  IGielat. 
From  its  south-easternmost  extremity  the  frontier  runs  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  along  British  territory  as  far  as  Swat.  On  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  Swat,  Kaffiristan,  and  Kashgar.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  there  is  a  long  narrow  promontory,  as  it 
were,  of  Afghan  territory,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kaf- 
firistan, on  the  east  by  Kashgar,  and  on  the  north  by  some  minor 
khanates,  more  or  less  subject  to  Kokand  and  Bokhara.  At  one 
point  this  promontory  is  only  200  miles  distant  from  Cashmere. 
As,  however,  we  do  not  anticipate  invasion  from  Afghanistan,  we 
may  leave  out  of  consideration  the  above-mentioned  tongue  of 
territory.  The  main  features  of  Afghanistan  are  the  mountain 
chains,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  east  and  west,  but  which 
throw  out  buttresses  to  the  north  and  south.  Afghanistan  is  tra- 
versed across  the  centre  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Himalayan  system. 
This  chain,  called  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  or  more  properly  the  Hindoo- 
Koh,  ends  in  the  Koh-i-Baba,  a  huge  mass  north-west  of  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  city  of  Cabul.  It  is  covered  with  per- 
petual snow    and  its  loftiest  peak  is  nearly  18,000  feet  high. 
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Thence  run  two  parallel  chains,  one  called  the  Safed  Koh,  the 
other — the  southernmost  one — the  Siah  Koh.  The  northern  range 
terminates  just  north  of  Herat ;  and  the  southern  range,  when  it 
reaches  a  point  just  south  of  that  city,  trends  oflF  to  the  south-west 
and  by  south.  These  mountains  are  of  no  great  height.  North 
of  the  Koh-i-Baba  and  the  Safed  Koh  is  a  high  plateau,  intersected 
by  minor  ranges,  and  called  the  Huzareh  district.  Bunning  in  a 
south-west  direction  from  Gabul  past  Kandahar  to  Gririshk  is 
another  chain  of  moimtains.  Practically,  almost  the  whole  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  interspersed  with  valleys,  of 
which  some  are  of  considerable  size.  The  main  watersheds  of  the 
country  are,  however,  the  crests  of  the  two  chains  which  run,  one 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  diagonally  from  north-east  to 
south-west. 

"  The  chief  rivers  of  Afghanistan  are  the  Murghab,  the  Heri 
Bud,  the  Balkh,  the  Cabul,  and  the  Helmund.  The  Murghab, 
rising  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Safed  Koh,  flows  to 
Merv,  a  little  beyond  which  the  stream,  whose  waters  in  its  course 
have  been  greatly  drawn  off  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  loses  itself 
in  the  sandy  desert  of  Khiva.  The  Balkh,  rising  in  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba,  is  exhausted  in  a  similar  manner  soon 
after  it  reaches  the  town  of  Balkh,  and  before  it  can  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Oxus.  The  Cabul  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
near  the  city  of  that  name,  and,  passing  by  Jellalabad,  makes  its 
way  through  the  Khyber  Pass  into  British  territory,  falling  into 
the  Indus  close  to  Attock.  The  Heri  Bud,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
north-easterly  slopes  of  the  Siah  Koh,  traverses  the  long  narrow 
valley  formed  by  the  Safed  Koh  and  the  Siah  Koh,  runs  close  to 
and  south  of  Herat,  a  few  miles  past  which  it  turns  to  the  north, 
following  for  some  distance  the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  ;  then, 
quitting  that  country,  turns  north-west  and  falls  into  the  Tojend. 
The  Helmund  rises  in  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba, 
near  Gabul^  and,  nmning  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Girishk, 
about  one  hundred  miles  south  of  that  city,  makes  a  sudden  turn 
to  the  west,  and,  after  flowing  in  that  direction  another  hundred 
miles,  emerges  from  A%han  territory.  There  are  other  rivers  be- 
sides those  we  have  named,  but  they  are  of  no  great  importance. 
As  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  Afghanistan  is  well  watered,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  valleys  are  fertile.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
able  to  give  but  scant  details  of  even  the  principal  rivers.  The 
Murghab  is  described  as  a  clear  and  rapid  mountain  stream.  Of 
the  Balkh  Biver  we  can  say  little.  Of  the  Cabul  Eiver  we  know 
that  from  Tezeen  the  body  of  General  Elphinstone  was,  at  the  end 
of  April,  sent  down  on  a  raft  to  Jellalabad.  We  also  know  that 
in  the  same  month  the  Cabul  Eiver  was  forded  by  cavalry  with 
great  diflSculty  opposite  Lalpoora,  at  the  Afghan  end  of  the 
Khyber  Pass.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  river  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  course  from  Cabul  to  the  Indus  is  navigable 
for  small  boats  even  in  the  spring.     According  to  Captain  Marsh, 
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who  travelled  from  Meshed  to  Herat  about  five  years  ago  in  the 
month  of  April,  the  Heri  Eud,  where  he  crossed  it  at  the  A%han 
frontier,  had  very  little  water  in  it,  being  exhausted  by  the 
irrigating  canals  higher  up.  The  stream  itsehf  was  only  two  yards 
wide  and  1  foot  deep,  but  the  bed  was  more  than  1,000  yards  broad. 
The  plain  of  Herat  is  watered  by  canals  from  the  river,  and  one  of 
these  enters  the  city.  The  same  author  says  that  during  the 
winter,  which  sets  in  early  and  lasts  foiu:  months,  all  the  streams 
near  Herat  are  frozen.  Concerning  the  Helmund,  which  would 
have  to  be  crossed  by  an  army  marching  from  the  Bolan  to  Herat, 
Captain  Marsh,  who  passed  it  at  GririsUs:  in  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May,  says  that  at  that  season  it  is  100  yards  broad  and 
3^  ft.  deep.  It  is  then  at  its  lowest,  and  split  up  into  many  small 
streams.  At  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  when  the  river 
is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  its  breadth  is  computed  at 
about  a  mile.  The  left,  or  south  bank,  is  higher  than  the  right,  or 
northern  bank. 

"  The  climate  and  soil  of  Afghanistan  are  very  variable.  In 
the  valleys  the  climate  is  very  hot  in  the  summer,  and  fruit  and 
grain  are  abimdant.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  on 
terraces  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Throughout  the 
country,  however,  and  especially  in  the  north,  there  are  frequent 
tracts  oif  desert  or  rough  rock-strewn  plateaux,  where  nothing  is 
cultivated.  The  valley  of  Cabiil  is  remarkably  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated — at  all  events,  near  the  city  of  that  name.  The  climate 
is,  however,  colder  than  that  of  Afghanistan  generally,  but  is  very 
regular.  There  are  three  months  of  the  winter,  three  of  spring, 
three  of  summer,  and  three  of  autumn.  During  the  winter,  which 
sets  in  about  the  beginning  of  December,  the  town  is  regularly 
blockaded  by  the  snow,  which  completely  blocks  up  the  streets,  so 
that  business  is  at  a  standstill.  The  present  ruler  of  Cabiil,  who 
bears  the  hereditary  title  of  the  Ameer,  is  Shere  Ali,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Dost  Mohanmied,  our  enemy  from  forty  to  forty-five  years 
ago,  but  who  afterwards  became  a  peaceful  neighbour.  The 
Ameer,  Shere  Ali,  once  visited  a  late  Governor-General  of  India 
at  Lahore,  and  received  large  gifts  of  money  and  guns  from  the 
Indian  Government. 

"  It  seems  that  history  first  recognises  the  existence  of  the 
tribes  called  'Afghans'  when  they  were  settled  at  Ghor,  in 
Western  Khorassan,  in  the  eighth  century.  Here  they  were 
invaded  by  the  Mahomedans,  and,  embracing  Islam  en  masse, 
continued  to  flourish.  About  two  hundred  years  later  a  Tartar 
invasion  of  Cabul  proper  succeeded  in  driving  out  thence  the 
Hindoos,  who  then  possessed  it,  and  in  establishing  a  Tartar 
dynasty  at  the  city  of  Ghuzni.  The  Afghans  assisted  the  Tartars 
in  the  work  of  conquest,  and  with  them  spread,  not  only  over  the 
present  Afghanistan,  but  across  the  Suleiman  range  into  the  present 
British  districts  of  Moultan  and  Eohilkund,  where  their  descendants 
still  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants.     In  time, 
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however,  they  grew  stronger  than  the  conquerors,  and  in  the  twelfth 
oesitury  overthrew  the  Tartar  dynasty  of  Grhuzni.  One  portion  of 
the  A^hans  settled  down  as  rulers  of  Cabul,  while  another  entered 
India,  where  they  founded  at  Delhi  a  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Upper 
India  until  1526,  when  the  Mogul  conqueror,  Baber,  overthrew 
both  kingdoms.  After  his  death  Western  Afghanistan  fell  to  the 
Persians,  the  eastern  portion  remaining  nominally  under  Delhi. 
But  in  1740  Nadir  Shah  brought  the  whole  under  his  sway,  only, 
however,  for  seven  years,  for  he  was  assassinated  in  1747.  His 
oommander-in-chief,  Ahmed  Shah,  an  Afghan,  at  once  seized  the 
vast  treasure  which  the  Persian  army  was  carrying  home  from  the 
plunder  of  India,  and,  proclaiming  himself  IQng  of  the  Afghans, 
readily  united  under  him  all  the  tribes  of  that  name,  and  estab- 
liidied  within  its  present  limits  the  independent  kingdom  over 
which  Shore  Ali  now  rules.  Between  the  dates  of  Ahmed  Shah 
and  Shere  Ali  a  hundred  and  forty  years  have  elapsed,  marked 
throughout  by  violent  internal  dissensions  and  resulting  in 
frequent  temporary  changes  of  dynasty  and  frontier.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Suddozai  family  in 
1839,  which  led  to  British  interference.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  restoration  of  the  Suddozai  dynasty  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  A%hans,  the  British  Government  attempted  the  reinstatement 
of  the  deposed  Ameer,  Shah  Shoojah,  hoping  also,  by  thus  consti- 
tuting a  friendly  Power  in  Afghanistan,  to  obtain  a  permanent 
guarantee  against  the  intrigues  of  Russia,  then  threatening  to 
occupy  Khiva  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Afghanistan.  The 
history  of  that  attempt  and  its  results  is  now  recalled  to  memory.. 
The  British  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  1839,  with  an  army 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Keane,  was  for  the  time  a  brilliant 
success.  G-huzni  was  taken  by  storm — the  citadel  being  captured 
after  a  desperate  combat  of  three  hours'  duration,  and  Hyder 
Khan,  the  Governor,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mahommed,  the  then 
ruler  of  Cabul,  being  taken  prisoner.  The  consequence  was  that 
Dost  Mohammed,  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Ghuzni, 
abandoned  his  throne,  and  fled,  with  only  600  horsemen,  to  seek  a 
refuge  beyond  the  Oxiis.  When  Shah  Shoojah,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  victorious  British  army,  made  his  formal  entry  into  his 
former  capital  of  Cabul  the  Afghan  war  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 
But  the  disasters  which  subsequently  befell  the  British  forces  in 
Cabul,  isolated  and  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes — the  assassination 
of  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  and  Sir  William  Macnaghten,  the 
convention  under  which  Major  Pottinger  and  Captains  Laurence 
and  Mackenzie  were  delivered  up  as  hostages  to  Akhbar  Khan, 
and  the  massacres  which  ensued — are  also  matters  of  history. 
Twenty-six  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  fell  in  the  rocky 
defiles  and  mountain  gorges  of  Afghanistan,  partly  under  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Afghan  troops  and  the  wild  hill  tribes,  but 
more  from  hunger  and  the  deep  snows  and  wintry  blasts  of  that 
region.     Of  all  that  host  only  one,  Dr.  Brydon,  made  his  way  alive 
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to  Jellalabad,  bringing  the  news  that  the  army  of  Cabul  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Seven  or  eight  only  of  the  survivors  were  taken  prisoners ; 
the  rest  were  killed.  The  campaign  of  1 842,  conducted  by  Greneral 
Pollock  and  Greneral  Nott,  vindicated  the  superiority  of  British  arms, 
and  compelled  the  Afghans  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them. 
A  brief  account  of  events  in  Afghanistan  after  Dost  Mohanmied's 
death  we  have  already  given.  The  wild  and  warlike  tribes  of 
hillmen  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  the  Punjaub,  and  in  the 
bordering  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  compose  several  distinct 
confederations,  of  which  the  Wuzerees  and  the  Afreedis  are  the 
most  considerable.  The  country  of  the  Afreedis  begins  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cabul  River,  and  extends  for  fifty  miles  nearly 
due  south,  in  contact  with  British  territory  the  whole  distance. 
A  tongue  of  Afreedi  territory  interposes  between  Peshawur  and 
Kohat,  directly  interrupting  the  communication  between  these 
two  principal  frontier  stations.  This  tongue  is  known  as  the 
Kohat  Pass,  some  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  Instead  of  holding  and  fortifying  the  pass  for  ourselves, 
we  chose,  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  in  1849,  to  subsidise 
the  Afreedis  to  keep  it  open  for  us  for  the  sum  of  570^  per  annima, 
subsequently  increased  for  a  time  to  l,370i.  But  scarcely  a  year 
has  passed  since  then  without  some  act  of  robbery  and  murder  on 
the  part  of  the  Afreedis  and  reprisals  on  ours.  Numerous  military 
expeditions  have  been  taken  against  the  Pass  Afr-eedis,  the  last 
one  during  the  cold  weather  of  last  year.  The  various  divisions, 
including  the  numerous  Ozukrai  clan,  that  make  up  the  Afreedi 
nation,  can  muster  between  30,000  and  40,000  fighting  men." 

Paragraphs  and  columns  on  the  Afghan  question  now  filled  the 
newspapers,  and  prominent  among  the  letters  written  upon  the 
subject  was  one  addressed  to  the  Times  by  the  veteran  statesman 
Earl  Grrey,  who,  in  support  of  Lord  Lawrence's  contention,  depre- 
cated war,  denied  that  the  refusal  of  the  Ameer  to  admit  our 
Envoy  should  be  treated  as  a  casus  beUij  as  every  independent 
nation  had  a  right  to  make  such  a  reftisal ;  declared  that  the 
Viceroy  had  only  himself  to  thank  for  the  insult  he  had  received 
through  his  own  discourtesy  and  haste,  and  added  that  "  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  an  offensive  alliance  or  hostile  measures  against 
the  Anglo-Indian  Grovernment  were  contemplated  by  the  Ameer 
and  by  Russia,  we  have  no  right  to  make  war  on  either  on  account 
of  what  has  lately  occurred."  Firmly,  too,  Lord  Grrey  urged  that 
the  country  had  nothing  to  gain  by  going  to  war.  But  the  country 
was  not  with  Earl  Grrey,  and  the  only  open  question  seemed  to  be 
whether  Cabul  should  be  invaded  at  once  or  the  advance  deferred 
to  a  more  favourable  season  of  the  year.  On  the  report  that 
instant  action  was  proposed  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  very  satirical 
and  severe.  "  The  imaginative  or  lying  spirit,"  it  wrote, "  is  again 
abroad,  and  unscrupulousness  imputes  all  kinds  of  mad  schemes  to 
Lord  Lytton,  apparently  to  gratify  a  wanton  appetite  for  censure, 
or  an  inordinate  self-conceit.     A  march  on  Cabul  at  this  season 
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could  only  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  lunatic,  and  when  such 
a  move  is  described  as  the  Viceroy's  policy  the  allegation  betrays  a 
perverse  and  discreditable  animosity,"  In  spite  of  these  ferocious 
words  (which,  as  the  advance  was  made  after  all  in  spite  of  the 
season,  hit  the  Viceroy  harder  than  anybody  else),  the  Daily  News 
quietly  maintained  that  it  would  be  much  surprised  if  it  turned 
out  that  the  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Indian  Viceroy 
had  no  other  object  than  that  of  teaching  the  Ameer  a  lesson  in 
politeness.  "  We  may  greatly  doubt,"  it  said,  "  whether  Lord 
Beaconsfield  feels  deeply  wounded  in  spirit  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ameer  declined  to  receive  the  visit  of  our  envoy,  or  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  Shere  Ali  said  he  had  made  a  mistake  and 
was  willing  to  apologise  for  it.  We  know  that  the  annexation 
of  Sind  was  resolved  on  by  our  Indian  authorities  whether  the 
Ameers  of  that  day  made  acknowledgment  of  their  shortcomings 
or  not ;  and  the  annexation  of  Sind  was  accepted,  although  every 
member  of  the  English  Cabinet  would  gladly  have  opposed  it  if 
there  were  any  way  of  undoing  what  had  been  done.  The  purpose 
of  the  Government  in  their  present  policy  is,  we  may  be  sure,  far 
too  ambitious  to  be  satisfied  with  Shere  All's  saying  that  he  was 
sorry  if  he  had  given  offence.  The  wish  for  delay  which  seems  to 
possess  so  many  is  probably,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  result  of  a 
conviction  that  the  longer  decisive  measures  are  postponed  the 
more  comprehensive  they  must  be  in  the  end." 

The  preparations  in  India  were  decisive  and  serious  enough. 
The  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Frederick  Paul  Haines,  made  ready 
to  take  the  field.  An  army  of  35,000  men  was  collected ;  the 
transport  and  commissariat  searched  India  for  beasts  of  burden, 
and  mountain  guns  were  sent  out  from  the  arsenal  at  home. 
OflScers  on  leave  from  regiments  stationed  in  the  North  were 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  posts,  and  the  regiments  to  be  employed 
were  rapidly  brought  up  to  their  full  strength.  The  preparations 
were  everywhere  on  a  large  scale,  and  picked  men  were  nominated 
dd  interim  for  high  commands.  Everything  pointed  to  a  serious 
invasion  of  Afghanistan;  and  whilst  Lord  Lawrence  and  others 
raised  their  voices  in  protest  at  home,  the  Grovernment  and 
Viceroy  found  a  powerful  ally  as  a  writer  in  Sir  James  Stephen, 
who  came  forward  with  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  support  of  them. 
It  put  their  case  well.  "  The  question  to  which  I  wish  to  address 
myself,"  he  wrote,  "  is,  whether  the  advance  of  Russia  and  the 
probability  of  a  Russian  and  Afghan  alliance  make  the  strengthen- 
ing of  our  frontier  (if  it  requires  strengthening,  and  if  it  can  be 
strengthened)  a  matter  of  pressing  importance?  The  question 
thus  stated  and  qualified  I  should  answer  decidedly  and  unequivo- 
cally in  the  affirmative.  If  I  am  right,  it  does  not,  of  course, 
follow  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  with  the  Ameer,  or  to  refuse 
any  offer  of  peace  which  he  may  make ;  but  it  does  follow  that  we 
are  in  a  position  of  danger,  against  which  whatever  precautions 
may  be  proper  should  be   taken  whenever  the  opportunity   for 
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taking  them  occurs.    The  danger  which  I  apprehend  is  that  the 
Russians  may,  partly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  obtain  an 
ascendency  throughout  Central  Asia,  including  Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan, which  would  enable  them  at  any  time  to  form  an  army 
resembling  our  Indian  army  in  its  composition,  but  composed,  as 
far  as  the  native  troops  go,  of  better  materials  than  any  part  of 
our  native  army,  except  the  Sikhs.     Our  very  best  soldiers  would 
feel  that  Afghans  or  Pathans,  officered  and  led  by  Russians,  would 
be  worthy  antagonists.     If  such  an  army  were  formed,  and  if  our 
frontier  then  remained  as  it  now  is,  India  would  be  open  at  any 
moment  to  an  invasion  which  would  tax  the   strength   of  the 
empire  to  the  utmost,  and  which  might  easily  prove  its  ruin.     To 
guard  against  such  a  catastrophe  it  would,  upon  the  formation 
of  such  an  army — our  present  frontier  being  retained — become 
necessary  to  increase  enormously  our  present  army,  and  to  spend 
immense  sums  on  fortifications.     This  would  not  only  grievously 
impoverish  a  very  poor  country,  but  it  would  lock  up  in  India  a 
large  part  of  our  necessarily  small  English  army,  and  it  would 
enable  the  Russians  at  any  time  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  us 
in  Europe  by  threatening  to  invade  India.     If  we  were  known  to 
lie  under  such  a  threat,  our  position  in  India  would  be  scarcely 
tenable  at  all.      Such  fears  are  often  treated  as  chimerical.     The 
distance  between  the  Russian  and  the  Indian  frontiers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  traversed  before  a  Russian  army 
could  invade  India,  are  enumerated  as  if  the  danger  apprehended 
were  the  concentration  of  a  great  Russian  army  at  Orenburg,  or  even 
at  Tashkend,  and  their  march  upon  Peshawur  or  Shikarpur.     No 
reasonable  person  entertains  such  apprehensions.     The  danger  lies, 
not  in  a  single  march,  but  in  a  succession  of  conquests  or  alliances; 
such  alliances  as  a  great  European  Power  can  impose  on  native 
States,  each  of  which  would  give  Russia  a  new  recruiting  ground 
and  a  new  base  of  operations.     Surely  we  may  learn,  if  from 
nothing  else  yet  from  our  own  history,  how  possible  this  is.     Who, 
when  the  Sikhs  all  but  defeated  Lord  Hardinge  at  Ferozesbah  in 
the  beginning  of  1846,  would  have  imagined  that  in  1857  the 
Punjaub  would  form  the  basis  of  our  operations  against  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  that  the  great  instrument  of  victory  over  the 
mutineers  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow  would  be  an  army  marching 
from  the  north  southwards,  largely  composed  of  Sikhs  officered  by 
Englishmen?     Take,  again,  the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub  itself. 
How  easily  it  might  at  one  time  have  been  proved  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  the  English  should  ever  take  Lahore  I     It  might 
have  been  demonstrat/cd  that  India  could  not  be  conquered  without 
a  great  army ;  that  England  never  could  or  would  collect  a  force 
greater  than  the  one  sent  on  the  Walcheren  expedition  for  the 
invasion  of  India,  land  it  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  and  march  it  to 
Lahore,  and  that  the  attempt,  if  made,  could  only  result  in  failure. 
The  demonstration  would  have  been  correct,  but  irrelevant.     Eng- 
land performed  the  operation  in  quite  a  different  way. 
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A  handful  of  Englishmen  obtained  political  power  in  Bengal, 
and  by  raising  native  armies  and  forming  native  alliances  gradually 
subdued  the  whole  country.  That  is  just  what  the  Bussians  can 
do,  and  probably  are  doing,  in  Central  Asia.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  General  Kaufinann  has  a  small  Bussian  force  under  his  orders. 
It  was  reported  the  other  day  that  he  proposed  to  collect  20,000 
men  on  the  Oxus.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  could  do 
so ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  his  force  is  probably  as  large  as  the 
European  army  which  was  in  India  in  1841.  It  is  also  perfectly 
true  that  the  Bussian  head-quarters  in  Turkestan  are  still  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  &om  Afghanistan ;  but  the  British  frontier  was 
quite  as  far  from  the  other  side  of  Afghanistan  when  Afghanistan 
was  occupied  by  British  troops. 

"In  short,  the  difference  between  Bussian  power  in  Central 
Asia  and  British  power  in  India  is,  in  my  opinion,  principally  this. 
General  Kaufinann  is  now  at  the  stage  at  which  Lord  Wellesley 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  though  he  has  in  the  back- 
ground an  infinitely  greater  military  power  than  ever  Lord  Wel- 
lesley had.  Lord  Wellesley's  position  in  1803  was  in  many  ways 
anxious  and  insecure  enough,  but  several  comparatively  old-estab- 
lished dynasties  found  him  a  terrible  enemy. 

"  Look,  then,  at  the  present  position  of  the  Bussians  and  see 
what  light  is  thrown  on  their  probable  intentions  and  policy. 
Their  position  in  Central  Asia  is  much  more  anxious  and  precarious 
than  ours  in  India.  Their  head-quarters  in  Turkestan  are  at 
Tashkend,  which  is  separated  from  the  Caspian  by  the  IQiivan 
and  from  Orenburg  by  the  Kirghiz  Steppe.  They  have  no  com- 
munication between  Turkestan  and  the  Caspian,  but  they  are 
making  great  efforts  to  get  one,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact — for  a 
&ct  I  believe  it  to  be — that  they  retain  an  establishment  at 
Krasnovodsk  (on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Caspian),  although  their 
attempt  to  communicate  with  IQiiva  from  it  was  found  too 
expensive  for  their  purposes,  and  that  they  have  advanced  from 
Krasnovodsk  to  Kizyl  Arvat,  which  is  on  the  road  to  Merv,  on  the 
west,  and  from  Turkestan  to  Charjoui,  on  the  Oxus,  which  is  about 
130  miles  from  Merv,  on  the  east.  These  movements  can  have  no 
other  object  than  that  of  connecting  the  Caspian  with  Turkestan  ; 
and  the  result,  if  the  plan  is  carried  out,  will  be  to  establish  a 
communication  between  the  Caspian  and  Turkestan  along  the 
Afghan  frontier,  through  populations  either  bitterly  hostile  or 
recently  subjugated,  and  desolate  steppes.  The  distance  from 
Tashkend  by  Merv  to  the  Caspian  is  about  750  miles.  It  is  about 
as  far  as  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ;  rather  further  than  from  Dover 
to  Cape  Wrath,  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a  small  number 
of  Bussians,  struggling  with  such  difficulties  as  these,  and  far 
distant  from  all  reinforcements  and  from  their  base  of  operations, 
be  objects  of  fear  to  such  a  Power  as  British  India  ?  I  answer,  for 
reasons  exactly  similar  to  those  which  ought  to  have  led  the  suc- 
cessors of  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe  to  look  with  dread  upon  Colone 
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Clive,  his  handful  of  Europeans,  and  his  wretched  Bengalee  allies. 
Great  enterprises  are  undertaken  by  unsettled,  anxious  people  with 
their  fortunes  to  make,  not  by  those  who  have  made  their  fortunes; 
and  the  Russians  in  Turkestan  fulfil  these  conditions.  Whatever 
our  objects  may  be,  they  beyond  all  doubt  wish  to  gain  a  definite 
frontier.  They  have  been  in  search  of  one  for  much  more  than  100 
years.  They  have  crossed  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  they  have  conquered 
or  humiliated  the  Khanates,  in  search  of  it ;  they  are  now  face  to 
face  with  a  country  and  a  population  which  exercise  their  utmost 
vigilance,  and  they  must  feel  that  their  only  safety  lies  in  an 
advance  which  will  give  them  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  Such 
a  frontier  they  would  find  in  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  its  passes. 
This  is  still  at  some  distance ;  but  if  in  the  meantime  they  can 
arrange  an  alliance  with  Afghanistan,  it  will  be  a  great  step 
towards  their  object  and  a  great  security  to  them.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  if  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  be  afraid  of  them,  it 
is  not  quite  unreasonable  for  them  to  be  afraid  of  us.  Peshawur  and 
Tashkend  are  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Oxus,  but  Peshawur 
is  much  nearer  to  the  resources  of  England  than  Tashkend  to  the 
resources  of  Russia.  The  Turcomans  do  not  love  the  Russians, 
and  a  defeat  on  the  Oxus  might  mean  expulsion  from  Central  Asia. 
One  of  the  many  newspaper  reports  lately  circulated  said  that 
General  Skobeleff  (I  think)  inquired  whether  it  was  true  that  an 
English  division  had  been  sent  to  raise  Central  Asia  on  the  Russians. 
If  such  a  step  were  taken  it  might  inflict  awfiil  calamities  on  the 
Russians,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  ever  been  proposed. 
In  such  circumstances  a  prudent  and  courageous  man  commanding 
in  Turkestan  may  well  think  that  a  forward  aggressive  policy  is  the 
road  to  safety,  and  that  the  readiest  way  to  obtain  such  a  position  as 
I  have  sketched  is  by  an  Afghan  alliance.  The  inducements  to  such 
an  alliance  which  the  Russians  can  hold  out  to  the  Afghans  are  very 
great  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  the  Afghans  within  living  memory 
possessed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Punjaub,  which  we  afterwards 
conquered  from  the  Sikhs.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  earliest 
time  the  plunder  of  India  has  been  the  ideal — ^not  unfrequently 
realised — of  the  northern  tribes  individually  and  collectively.  In 
the  third  place,  if  the  choice  is  to  be  made  between  a  Russian  and 
an  English  alliance,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  got  in  the 
way  of  plunder  by  attacking  the  Russians ;  nor  do  the  Russians, 
or  indeed  we  or  anyone  else,  want  anything  from  the  Afghans 
except  military  positions.  Are  not  these  just  the  elements  out  of 
which  an  offensive  alliance  is  likely  to  be  formed?  Is* not  such  a 
contingency  one  against  which  we  ought  to  take  precautions,  not 
dependent  on  the  good  faith  or  goodwill  of  either  Russians  or 
Afghans  ? 

"  One  more  observation  must  be  added  in  order  to  appreciate 
fully  the  position  of  affairs.  When  we  speak  of  *  the  Russians  ' 
in  Central  Asia,  what  we  really  mean  is  the  Russian  Governor- 
General  of  Turkestan  and  his  advisers  for  the  time  being.     How- 
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ever  little  may  be  known  of  these  gentlemen  personally,  some 
points  in  their  position  are  both  notorious  and  obvious.  They  are 
at  an  immense  distance  from  head-quarters.  They  have  no 
Parliament  and  no  public  opinion  adverse  to  war  and  conquest  to 
hamper  them.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  either  the  Emperor 
or  his  Ministers  exercise  over  them  anything  approaching  to  the 
same  degree  of  control  that  the  India  Office  exercises  over  the 
Viceroy.  In  the  crisis  through  which  Eussia  has  lately  passed 
they  have,  probably,  been  left  very  much  to  their  own  discretion, 
and  is  not  this  just  the  sort  of  position  in  which  active,  enterprising, 
courageous  men,  passionately  anxious  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  war  and  conquest,  undertake  and  carry  out  great  enterprises  ? 
Clive  and  Lord  Wellesley  were  similarly  situated.  We  need  not, 
however,  look  at  historical  parallels.  We  have  notorious  facts  before 
our  eyes.  If  the  Embassy  to  Cabul  was  not  a  step  to  an  alliance 
against  England,  what  did  it  mean  ?  If  its  object  was  purely  com- 
mercial, why  was  our  Embassy  rejected  ?  Even  in  judicial  inquiries 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  explanation  is  sometimes  equivalent  to 
proof  of  guilt,  and  surely  it  would  be  pedantiy  to  require  in  political 
affairs  that  a  hostile  intention  should  be  proved  more  strictly  than 
guilty  knowledge  is  required  to  be  proved  in  courts  of  justice. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  join  in  all  that  is  said  in  the  press  about 
Russia.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  either  dignified  or  just  to  find 
fault  with  others  for  looking  after  their  own  interests  without  re- 
garding ours.  If  General  Kaufinann  sees  his  way  to  taking  up 
a  position,  and  so  making  an  alliance  which  will  give  him  the 
upper  hand  over  us,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  abstain  from  doing 
so ;  but  I  do  see  many  cogent  reasons  why,  if  we  can,  we  should 
defeat  his  plans. 

"  The  more  the  matter  is  considered  the  more  distinctly  will  it, 
I  think,  appear  that  the  real  question  is  this :  inasmuch  as  Eng- 
land and  Bussia  must  meet  in  Central  Asia,  where  is  the  frontier 
between  them  to  be  drawn  ?  And  how  can  we  take  security  for 
its  being  so  drawn  that  fiussia  shall  not  have  the  means  of  in- 
vading us  at  pleasure  ?  Our  past  experience,  both  Bussian  and 
English,  appears  to  me  to  prove  to  demonstration  that  barbarism 
and  civilisation  cannot  be  coterminous  permanently.  England, 
Russia,  and  China  will,  sooner  or  later,  divide  Central  Asia  be- 
tween them ;  and  Afghanistan,  like  many  other  countries,  will, 
sooner  or  later,  either  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  England  or 
Russia,  or  else  become  practically  dependent  and  subordinate. 

"  Without  the  smallest  feeling  of  hostility  or  ill-will  to  Eussia, 
I  think  the  English  people  ought  to  say,  quite  quietly,  but  also 
with  immistakable  firmness,  we  do  not  mean  to  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  our  neighbours.  We  have  already  more  territory  and  wider 
responsibilities  than  we  want.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to 
add  to  either  ;  but  we  intend  to  retain  our  hold  upon  India,  and 
to  take,  if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms,  whatever  may  be  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  power  there. 
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"  If  a  defensible  frontier  is  required,  and  can  and  ought  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
hereafter  of  getting  such  a  frontier  than  we  have  at  present.  If 
everything  now  falls  back  into  the  drifting  position  in  which  it 
has*  been  for  a  series  of  years,  Eussia  and  Afghanistan  will  at  once 
be  in  alliance,  and  the  diflSculty  of  any  advance  on  our  part  will 
increase  by  every  year  that  passes.  I  do  not  doubt  that  whenever 
the  enterprise  of  securing  the  frontier  is  undertaken,  it  will  involve 
a  very  serious  effort ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  expect  to  be 
stronger  hereafter  than  we  are  now,  and  we  are  not  now  under 
any  special  difficulties.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  matters  stand, 
the  Russians  will  interfere.  They  will  do  all  they  can  to  frighten 
us  ;  they  will  give  any  amount  of  sympathy,  and,  perhaps,  under- 
hand, some  arms,  some  money,  and  a  certain  nimiber  of  officers 
to  the  Afghans ;  but  it  seems  to  me  most  unlikely  that  just  at  this 
moment  they  will  go  to  war  with  England  upon  such  a  quarrel, 
imless,  indeed,  the  Turkestan  authorities  manage  to  commit  the 
Emperor  to  the  step.  As  for  the  special  threats  of  the  Russians, 
they  do  not  impress  me  very  much.  Their  papers  seem  to  dwell 
principally  upon  the  native  princes  and  their  armies ;  the  popula- 
tion *  eager  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke ; '  and  the  disaffection 
of  the  native  troops.  These  seem  to  me  to  be  ignorant,  conven- 
tional commonplaces.  If  British  power  were  upset  no  native 
prince  in  India  would  be  sure  of  anything  whatever,  except  that 
he  would  be  plunged  into  a  bottomless  whirlpool  of  war  and  con- 
fusion^ whereas  imder  British  rule  his  position  is  perfectly  secure, 
though  it  may  not  be  absolutely  satisfactory.  If  any  native  prince 
tried  to  upset  British  power  and  failed,  he  would  certainly  be  de- 
throned, and  would  in  all  probability  be  hanged.  Every  native 
prince  in  India  knows  all  this  perfectly  well.  These  are  plain  and 
strong  reasons  for  fidelity.  As  to  the  army,  it  is  not  during  war 
that  mercenary  troops  are  untrustworthy.  They  are  faithful 
enough  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  An  enormous  nimiber  of  native 
levies,  of  one  sort  or  another,  were  raised  during  the  Mutiny,  and 
the  mutineers  had  no  more  relentless  enemies  than  men  of  their 
own  colour.  As  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  my  belief  is  that 
if  a  Russian  army  crossed  the  Indus  to-morrow,  the  first  and  last 
thought  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  would  be  to  hide  their  valuables 
safely  and  to  wait  to  obey  the  winning  side.  In  one  word,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  the  English  to  take  up  a  position  of  hostility  to 
the  Russians.  I  believe  that  we  are  destin^  to  be  neighbours  in 
Asia,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  thoroughly  friendly 
neighbours ;  but  perfect  independence  is  the  condition  upon  which 
alone  friendship  and  cordial  good  offices  are  possible,  and  if  we 
meet  upon  terms  which  give  them  great  military  advantages  over 
us  we  shall  not  be  independent." 

AH  that  had  happened  in  the  past  Sir  James  Stephen  dis- 
missed in  his  letter  as  unimportant  to  the  present  issue — the  re- 
ported insult  offered  to  Major  Cavagnari,  for  instance,  which  had 
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been  so  much  insisted  on,  but  was  now  contradicted.  It  was  now 
known  that  the  Ameer's  oflScer  had  been  courteous  in  his  refusal, 
though  immovably  firm.  "  One  would  say,"  observed  the  news- 
paper Le  Nord,  "  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Lytton  under- 
stand the  Imperial  policy  after  the  fashion  of  the  Second  Empire. 
It  was  under  pretence  of  a  similar  offence  which  had  never  existed 
that  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III.  engaged  upon  the  war  of 
1 870.  In  the  Anglo-A%han  diflference  things  have  happily  not 
gone  on  so  quickly  as  to  have  shut  the  door  to  a  peaceful  solution. 
It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen,"  adds  the  same  journal,  "  whether 
the  incidents  which  have  succeeded  each  other  since  September 
21,  and  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  projects  that 
the  Anglo-Indian  Government  seems  to  have  conceived  relative  to 
A%hanistan,  will  not  have  exercised  a  regrettable  influence  on 
the  reply  that  Gholam  Hussein  is  now  bringing  to  the  Viceroy 
from  Shore  Ali." 

It  was  said  meanwhile  that  the  Sultan  had  written  to  the 
Ameer,  calling  upon  him  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  England. 
The  El  Jawaib  of  Constantinople  published  a  leading  article  de- 
precating Shere  All's  hostile  attitude  to  this  country,  and  remarking 
that  war  between  England  and  Cabul  would  profoundly  disturb 
every  Mahomedan  kingdom,  and  that  Shere  AU,  by  making  war 
against  England,  the  sole  ally  of  Islam,  would  draw  upon  himself 
the  censure,  not  only  of  all  Mahomedan  sovereigns,  but  of  every 
Mussulman.  The  El  Jawaib  expressed  its  conviction  that  if  Shere 
Ali  would  frankly  declare  his  grievances,  England  would  not  refuse 
to  give  them  a  fair  hearing. 

Another  notable  Anglo-Indian,  one  of  the  "  old  Indian  War- 
dens of  the  Marches,"  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  called  them,  now 
came  forward  with  his  experience,  in  the  shape  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
himself,  from  whom  a  long  review  of  the  Frontier  Situation,  written 
so  long  ago  as  1874,  but  singularly  appropriate  now,  found  its  way 
to  the  editor  of  the  Times,  who  devoted  five  coliunns  to  its  repro- 
duction in  full.  The  Minute  so  precisely  sketched  the  line  of 
policy  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lytton  followed,  that  it  was 
at  once  received  as  having  been  their  basis  of  action.  "  But,"  said 
a  writer  in  the  Week's  News,  a  journal  especially  interested  in 
Indian  affairs,  "  it  is  true  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been 
the  basis  of  action,  but  the  mode  of  procedure  has  not  been  Sir 
Bartle's.  The  skilful  carrying  out  of  details,  the  quiet  caution 
which  would  have  avoided  the  failure  of  the  Mission,  the  unequi- 
vocal exhibition  of  a  *  frank,  cordial,  and  generous  spirit'  towards 
the  A%hans,  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  recommends,  have  been  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  But  that  is  to  little  purpose  now." 
We  extract  from  the  same  journal  an  analysis  of  Sir  Bartle's 
Minute,  too  long  to  reproduce  in  ftiU : — 

"  Sir  Bartle  Frere  finds  nothing  new  in  the  progress  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  except  this — that  officials  in  India  had  begun  to 
be  seriously  alarmed,  and,  at  last  seeing  a  danger  they  had  long 
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shut  their  eyes  to,  were  on  the  point  of  acting  precipitately.  In 
1874  he  saw  the  doom  of  *  masterly  inactivity,'  and  approved  it. 
He  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  opposed  to  picking  a  quarrel  with 
Russia,  which  would,  he  concludes,  be  worse  than  simply  ineffectual 
to  check  her  progress  to  the  Indian  Frontier.  He  sees  Russia 
pushed  forward,  *  as  we  were  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur,'  whether 
with  or  without  the  assent  of  the  entire  Russian  people  ;  the  ad- 
vanced guards  on  the  Russian  frontier  coming  inevitably  into 
contact  with  the  neighbouring  uncivilised  tribes.  • 

" '  If  we,'  he  says, '  with  our  strong  political  discipline,  with 
the  earnest  desire  of  Viceroys  to  obey  orders,  and  with  a  still  more 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  nation  at  large  to  avoid  conquest ; 
if  we,  so  favourably  situated  for  abstention  from  aggressive  warfare, 
found  circumstances  too  strong  for  us,  and  were  unwillingly  forced 
on  from  the  sea  to  the  Himalayas,  what  chance  has  the  Russian 
Government,  or  that  party  in  it  which  dreads  further  conquest,  of 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  same  kind,  but  much  greater  in 
degree,  which  forces  them  to  break  up  and  annex  the  savage  hordes 
intervening  between  them  and  India  ? ' 

"  If  the  chief  is  friendly,  he  admits  the  Russian  agent  to  his 
confidence ;  if  otherwise,  he  gives  occasion  of  quarrel ;  and  when 
any  semi-civilised  '  Hmnpty  Dumpty '  gets  his  fall,  *  all  the  King's 
horses  and  all  the  Bang's  men'  are  utterly  unable  to  set  him  up 
again.  The  Russians  have  also  the  religious  crusade  element, 
making  them  active  propagandists ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  concedes 
at  the  outset  that  *  while  Russia  is  a  civilised,  living,  and  growing 
Power,  the  wishes  even  of  the  all-powerful  Czar  and  his  ablest 
coimcillors  are  of  little  avail  in  stopping  her  career  of  growth  and 
conquest  among  the  least  civilised  races  of  Asia.' 

"  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  charitable,  not  to  say  generous  view 
of  Russian  movements  in  Central  Asia  ever  yet  expressed  by  an 
Anglo-Indian ;  and  Sir  Bartle  continues :  '  To  a  modem  religious 
Russian  the  prospect  of  a  war  with  a  Mahomedan  or  an  idolatrous 
Prince  has  the  same  aspect  and  excites  the  same  feelings  as  a 
crusade  did  among  religious  Englishmen  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I 
only  mention  this  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  forces  impelling 
Russia  onwards,  of  which  we  take  less  account  as  a  political  force 
than  it  deserves.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  great  source  of  strength 
to  her.  So  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Russian  Government,  to 
spare  no  pains  to  put  down  slavery  wherever  her  influence  extends 
— such  slavery,  I  mean,  as  that  prevalent  among  the  Turcomans 
and  throughout  Central  Asia.  Contrast  our  feelings,  or  the  feelings 
of  intelligent  Americans,  when  they  heard  that  the  slave  markets 
in  Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  abolished,  with  what  you  and  I  felt 
when  we  ineflFectually  ground  our  teeth  as  we  read  of  what  poor 
Stoddart  and  ConoUy  were  suffering,  and  we  may  have  some  faint 
idea  of  the  national  credit,  the  sense  of  duty  performed,  and  the 
impulse  to  do  more,  which  patriotic  Russians  feel  when  they  con- 
sider what  they  are  doing  in  Asia.     The  work  may  not  be  very 
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perfect,  but  their  feeling  regarding  it  reckons  for  much  in  weighing 
politicid  forces,  as  compared  with  the  half-hearted  shilly-shaUying 
of  our  ordinary  dealings  with  such  questions,  when  we  get  beyond 
the  bounds  of  India  and  the  four  comers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.' 

^  Seeing,  then,  that  Bussia  will  and  must  go  on,  and  having 
built  a  beautiful  golden  bridge,  not  for  her  retreat  but  for  her 
continued  progress.  Sir  Bartle  proceeds  to  ask  what  will  stop  her  ? 
He  answers: — ^Nothing  that  I  can  see,  except  an  impassable 
barrier,  such  as  we  found  in  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Himalayas ; 
or  a  political  barrier,  such  as  finding  herself  on  a  frontier  which 
she  cannot  pass  without  fighting  an  equally  powerful  nation  on 
the  other  side ;  and  where  that  powerful  nation  is  civilised  like 
herself,  and  able  and  willing  to  give  her  honest  hearing  and 
reasonable  redress  with  regard  to  all  frontier  discussions,  and  to 
require  equal  justice  from  her.' 

**  The  *  neutral  zone '  territory  he  considers  worse  than  useless 
as  a  barrier ;  an  uncivilised  Power  imder  our  influence  or  protec- 
tion would  be  useless,  unless  we  undertake  to  support  the  State 
when  right,  and  make  the  necessary  amends  when  any  provocation 
is  offered. 

**  *  This  forms  the  great  diflSculty  of  any  alliance  with  our  pro- 
tectorate uf  Afghanistan.  An  alliance  is  illusory,  as  we  are  now 
finding  out  to  our  cost,  unless  our  ally  be  a  ruler  of  exceptional 
wisdom,  experience,  and  foresight,  like  Dost  Mahomed.  As  for 
a  protectorate,  it  is  an  essential  element  in  any  system  of  protec- 
tion that  the  protected  State  should  be  willing  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  its  protector  in  all  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But  it 
is  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  in  Afghanistan,  unless 
the  protectorate  were  preceded  by  a  thorough  conquest,  such  as 
should  clearly  subject  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  to  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  the  British  Q-ovemment.' 

*  "Again  Sir  Bartle  Frere  asks,  *  What,  then,  is  the  barrier  which 
I  would  propose  to  raise  to  Russia's  advances  towards  India  ? '  But 
before  answering  it  he  defines  the  present  essential  difference 
between  Bussian  and  British  policy.  The  former  is,  ^  as  we  all  see, 
positive,  active,  and  aggressive ' ;  the  latter  *  purely  defensive  and 
stationary';  and  so,  reflects  the  late  Commissioner  of  Sind  and 
Gk)vemor  of  Bombay,  it  must  contmue  unless  we  are  vacUned  to 
enter  the  lists  as  rivals  of  Russia^  and  to  embark  in  indefinite 
schemes  of  further  Asiatic  conquest  It  is  perfectly  certain  that 
nothing  would  be  less  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
British  nation,  and  almost  unanimously  the  country  supports  the 
theory  that  England's  attitude  in  the  East  shall  be  defensive  and 
stabUmary. 

"  It  requires  very  little  examination  to  see  that  this  has  not 
been  our  attitude.  It  has  been  imperfectly  this  and  something 
else.  *  It  has  been  not  only  stationary,'  proceeds  the  writer,  *  and 
nominally,  though  I  think  imperfectly,  defensive,'  but  *  it  has  been 
Biao  purel/y  iMgatwe**    It  is  this  line  of  policy  that  Sir  Bartle 
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Frere  combats.  We  are  ready  enough  to  say  what  we  will  not  do, 
but  *  any  declaration  of  what  we  will  do  under  any  given  or  con- 
ceivable combinations '  is  never  elicited.  Hence  to  the  Oriental 
mind  the  inherent  weakness  of  our  policy  compared  with  that  of 
the  Russians : — 

"  We  find  it  so  every  day  in  Europe ;  negatives  do  not  satisfy 
Belgium  or  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  Sweden,  or  any  other 
Power  that  can  possibly  need  a  good  word  or  a  friendly  act  from 
us.  How,  then,  can  it  satisfy  a  man  like  the  Ameer,  the  Shah,  or 
any  other  Oriental,  who  imderstands,  and  may  trust,  a  positive 
promise,  but  who  can  neither  understand  nor  trust  a  simple 
assertion  that,  ^  when  the  time  comes  and  the  event  happens  we 
will  think  about  it/  and  who  cannot  estimate,  as  an  European 
diplomatist  can,  what,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  we  may  do  in 
the  event  of  a  weak  European  Power  being  threatened  by  a  strong 
one? 

(<<What,  then,  ought  we  now  to  do?  Stand  still,  and  do 
nothing?  Clearly  this  can  only  precipitate  events.  Orientals 
generally  misunderstand  our  present  inaction.  They  suspect  some 
deep  design,  some  secret  understanding  with  Russia.  If  it  is  once 
understood  that  nothing  will  move  us  till  the  Russians  appear  on 
our  frontier,  we  shall  certainly  hasten  that  event  by  a  great  many 
years.' 

<^  At  length,  after  a  singularly  able  analysis  of  the  influences 
at  work  in  ripening  to  a  crisis  events  on  the  Afghan  frontier.  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  initiates  the  policy  of  action  which  has  evidently 
governed  recent  steps.  He  starts  with  the  truism  that  a  defensive 
policy  is  not  necessarily  inactive  nor  merely  stationary,  still  less  is 
it  necessarily  weak. 

'^  <  On  the  contrary,  a  true  defensive  policy  for  India  seems  to 
me  to  require,  now  more  than  ever,  much  active  exertion  in  many 
directions.  Our  great  danger,  greater  than  anjrthing  we  can  fear 
from  foreign  designs  of  aggression,  se^ois  to  be  on  our  own  side  the 
border,  in  the  Indian  belief  that  we  are  indifferent  to,  or  afraid  of, 
or  connive  at,  the  Russian  conquests,  in  our  English  insouciance 
and  distaste  for  the  subject,  which  is  certain  to  end  in  a  sudden 
rude  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  our  position,  and  a  risk  of 
passionate,  ill-considered,  violent  action,  which  is  more  dangerous 
to  peace  in  democratic  communities  than  the  most  ambitious 
designs  of  despotic  autocrats.' 

'^He  recommends  as  a  check  to  Ruissian  movements  that 
British  officers  should  be  stationed  on  the  Indian  side  of  a  well- 
defined  frontier,  ^  exercising  an  effective  control  over  the  politics 
of  the  semi-civilised  races  on  our  side  of  such  a  border,  and  in 
constant  frank  diplomatic  communication  with  Russian  officers  on 
the  other  side.'  <  But  how,'  he  asks, '  is  this  to  be  effected  without 
annexation,  or  protectorate,  almost  equivalent  to  annexation,  and 
supported  by  force  ?' 

^  ^  We  must  carry  much  further,  and  make  more  generally 
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understood,  the  liberal,  firapkj  and  independent  policy  inaugurated 
by  Lord  Mayo.  Much  ingenuity  and  eloquence  were  e^pepd^d — 
when  Lord  Mayo  went  out  to  India — to  prove  that  in  his  dealings 
with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  there  was  no  departure  from  our 
previous  policy ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Lord  Mayo  endeavoured,  and 
with  much  success,  to  reverse  the  *^  masterly  inactivity  "  policy  of 
the  previous  twenty  years,  and  to  revert  to  that  system  of  dealing 
with  our  powerful  frontier  neighbours  which — ^when  Sir  Gteorge 
Cl^k  was  at  Umballa,  and  other  men  of  like  spirit  in  other  parts 
of  India — was  so  successful,  and  which  at  the  present  day  wherever 
it  is  tried  gives  us  all  the  security  we  can  desire.  Up  to  Lord 
Mayo's  time  our  policy  towards  the  A%hans  had,  with  rare  and 
fitful  exceptions,  been  one  of  constant  neglect  and  distrust.  For 
many  years  after  we  had  evacuated  A%hanistan  we  maintained  a 
sull^i  and  distrustful  silence,  which  after  the  occupation  of  the 
Punjab  was  exchanged  for  a  policy  of  almost  active  hostility.  We 
did  all  we  could  to  weaken  the  Ameer's  authority  with  his  frontier 
chiefis,  and  to  neutralise  their  power  by  sowing  distrust  and 
dissension  among  them. 

**  *  With  the  exception  of  expeditions  to  bum  and  lay  waste, 
our  Punjab  oflficers  were  prohibited  from  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours  over  the  border.  When,  after  years  of  non-intercourse, 
some  of  the  Gandahar  chie&  sought  to  renew  friendly  intercourse 
with  Qur  officers  in  Sind,  I  was  severely  censured  by  Lord 
Dalhoosie  for  proposing  that  the  advance  should  be  received  in  a 
kindly  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the  discussion  of  the  arguments  I 
adduced  in  support  of  my  views,  aided  by  the  soimd  sense  with 
which  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  shortly  afterwards  advocated  a  policy 
similar  to  that  which  I  proposed,  and  possibly  other  causes 
imknown  to  me,  soon  afterwards  induced  Lord  Dalhousie  to  relax 
in  some  degree  the  system  of  non-intercourse,  and  later  on  we 
were  driven  by  our  own  interests  during  the  Persian  war  to 
cultivate  better  relations  with  the  Afghans ;  but  nothing  like  a 
cordial,  a  generous  policy  towards  the  Afghans  was  adopted  by  the 
Government  of  India  till  Lord  Mayo  went  out,  and  the  success  of 
the  system  had  scarcely  become  apparent  when  he  died. 

« '  We  must,  it  seems  to  me,  act  now  independently  and  openly 
in  the  lame  spirit.  We  must  not  attempt  to  impose  on  the  Ameer 
with  any  profession  of  disinterested  regard  for  his  welfare ;  we 
must  let  him  see  that  we  fully  appreciate  the  danger  which 
threatens  ourselves  as  well  as  him  by  Eussian  advance,  and  that 
we  intend  to  stop  all  occasion  for  such  advance  in  his  direction  by 
assisting  him  so  to  govern  Afghanistan  that  he  shall  give  Bussia 
no  pretence  for  interference. 

**  *  Your  first  and  greatest  difficulty  will  be,  I  fear,  with  your 
own  people  on  the  frontier.  Matters  are  in  some  respects 
improved  since  I  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  a  Punjab  frontier 
official  that  it  was  possible  to  deal  with  Asiatic  neighbours  on  the 
^i^A  principles  as  those  professed  in  our  dealings  with  Europeans, 
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that  by  a  "just,  conciliatory,  and  neighbourly  policy "  we  did  not 
mean  a  weak  system  of  humbug,  of  wholesale  bribery  and  payment 
of  blackmail  to  frontier  robbers ;  that  by  a  "  firm  and  strong  policy  " 
we  did  not  intend  sudden  reprisals  and  raids  into  our  neighbours' 
territory,  setting  tribe  against  tribe  and  family  against  family, 
ruthless  destruction  of  the  crops  and  trees,  village  burnings,  and 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  found  in  arms. 

"  *  The  views  held  on  these  subjects  by  most  of  our  Punjab 
frontier  officers  are  much  sounder  now  than  they  were  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago. 

"  ^  But  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  such  a  noble  school 
of  frontier  officers  as  John  Jacob  founded,  and  which  the  Q-ovem- 
ment  of  India  so  persistently  discouraged  and  ultimately  abolished. 
You  will  find  it  every  day  more  difficult  to  form  men  such  as  your 
Punjab  frontier  has  furnished,  and  of  which  you  have  some  still  left. 
But  if  you  intend  to  keep  India,  you  must  manage  to  train  up  men 
in  the  spirit  of  your  Malcolms,  Elphinstones,  and  Metcalfes  of  times 
past,  and  of  Sir  George  Clerk  in  later  days — men  who,  by  their 
character  and  the  confidence  the  natives  have  in  them,  can  hold 
their  own  without  the  immediate  presence  of  battalions  and  big 
guns.' 

"The  reconmiendations  which  follow  embrace  an  advanced 
force  at  Quettah,  improved  communication  with  the  Bolan  Pass, 
and  English  agents  at  Herat,  Gabul,  and  Candahar,  picked  men : — 

"  *  I  still  retain  my  old  predilection  for  military  officers  for  such 
service ;  but  they  should  be  picked  men,  with  good  training  in  the 
scientific  branches  of  their  profession,  hardy,  active,  good  linguists, 
and,  above  all,  men  of  good  temper  and  disposition,  calculated  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  chiefs  they  have  to  deal  with.  Their 
policy  must  be  strictly  laid  out  for  them;  it  must  be  one  of  entire 
abstinence  from  all  meddling  with  the  internal  government  of  the 
country,  of  watchfril  vigilance  as  regards  all  that  goes  on,  and 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  support  the  ruler  of  the  coimtry, 
actively  and  efficiently,  as  long  as  he  maintained  friendly  relations 
with  us,  and  dealt  fraiikly  and  in  a  friendly  spirit  with  the  English 
Government  regarding  all  matters  of  foreign  policy. 

*'*This  need  not  be  a  costly  proceeding,  if  we  are  careful  to 
avoid  the  mistake  of  subsidising  the  prince,  so  as  to  make  him 
rely  more  upon  our  treasury  than  on  his  own  thrift  and  good 
management.' 

"  So  far  the  policy  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India.  But  he  foresaw  a  possible  difficulty. 
And  suppose  the  Ameer  will  not  have  our  friendly  interference  ? — 

**  *  But  what  if  the  Ameer  should  object  to  follow  our  advice  ? 
If  the  matter  did  not  affect  his  foreign  relations,  he  might  be  left 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations ;  but  if  it  affected  such  a  question 
as  his  relations  with  other  Powers  than  ourselves,  I  would  give  him 
clearly  to  understand  that  he  must  not  count  on  our  support  unless 
he  followed  our  advice.     I  would  not  break  with  him  save  in  the 
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last  extremity,  and  after  all  hope  of  continuing  friendly  relations 
had  disappeared ;  but  I  would  clear  for  action,  and  give  him  un- 
eqtdyocaUy  to  understand  that  we  held  ourselves  free  to  act  as 
might  seem  best  for  our  own  interests,  which  were  to  give  foreign 
Powers  no  good  ground  for  interference  with  him  or  us. 

^ '  If,  as  we  are  told,  the  Ameer  already  evinces  dislike  and 
distrust  towards  our  Government,  we  cannot  too  soon  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  with  him  as  to  whether  he  means  peace  and 
effectual  alliance,  or  the  reverse.  If  peace,  then  I  would  let  no 
small  obstacle  hinder  our  placing  a  British  officer,  not  necessarily 
in  the  capital,  but  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  report 
to  us  all  that  goes  on  at  Cabul.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Ameer 
objects  to  such  a  course,  and  wishes  to  keep  us  at  arm's  length,  I 
would  let  him  clearly  see  we  regarded  his  objection  as  proof  of 
unfriendliness,  and  were  prepared  to  act  accordingly.' 

^  After  expressing  similar  views  concerning  Herat,  Sir  Bartle 
advises  completing,  with  all  speed,  the  railway  communication,  on 
an  uniform  gauge,  from  Kurrachee,  vid  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  to 
Peshawur,  with  a  branch  from  Sukkar  to  the  Bolan  Pass ;  and  he 
then  discusses  forcibly  the  real  danger  from  a  Bussian  advance. 
He  scouts  the  idea  of  Russia  invading  India,  as  she  has  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  He  thinks  of  ^  a  round  dozen  of  our  officers,  any  of 
whom  would  undertake  to  stop,  and  could  stop,  such  an  expedition, 
or  at  any  rate  cut  it  off  from  its  Bussian  base,  without  moving  a 
single  British  regiment,  if  he  had  the  command  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  a  few  good  subordinate  officers,  and  three  months' 
warning.'    This  is  not  the  danger,  but— 

^^If  we  suppose  Afghanistan  only  so  far  Bussianised  that 
Russian  travellers  freely  move  about  the  coxmtry;  that  Bussian 
officers  and  men,  not  necessarily  in  the  pay  of  the  Bussian  G-ovem- 
ment,  but  deserters  possibly,  or  vagabonds  from  Bussia,  drill  the 
Ameer's  troops,  cast  his  cannon,  coin  his  rupees,  and  physic  him 
and  his  subjects,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  India  ?  Can  any  man 
in  his  senses  who  knows  anything  of  India  doubt  that  the  effect  now, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  must  be  to  disquiet  everyone  in  India, 
except  that  great  majority  of  the  cultivators  who  wUl  go  on  culti- 
vating, without  talking  politics,  till  the  crack  of  doom  ?  Every  Eng- 
lishman, from  the  Q-ovemor-Q-eneral  downwards,  will  be  disquieted ; 
they  will  feel  that  a  great  foreign  Power  has  almost  as  much  to  say 
to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  troublesome  classes  as  the  Viceroy 
and  his  English  officials.  Every  prince  and  chief  will  see  in  the 
Bussians  a  possible  alternative  claimant  for  empire  in  India.' 

"How"  proceeds  the  summary  from  which  we  are  quoting  "is 
this  danger  to  be  met  ?  Sir  Bartle,  writing  four  years  ago,  thought 
*that  the  good  feeling  of  the  existing  Government  in  Bussia 
would  prevent  their  taking  any  steps  towards  it  if  we  seriously 
remonstrated  with  them ' ;  but  if  the  Ameer  chose  to  invite  a 
Bussian  officer  of  rank,  and  to  afford  friendly  protection  to  all 
Bussitm  visitors,  in  what  form  at  the  present  moment,  he  asks^ 
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could  ire  put  our  oompMutj  and  what  oould  we  say,  in  answer  to 
the  Sussian  reply  to  ottf  tenionBttanc«3,  if  they  said— • 

*<  < «  Our  frontier  is  noW  ^nterminous  with  that  of  the  Am«er. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  and  complica- 
tions, that  we  should  have  an  accredited  representative  at  the 
Ameer's  right  hand^  and  we  see  no  other  way  of  avoiding  continual 
grounds  of  dissension  and  offence,  and  of  enabling  us  to  observe 
our  moral  obligations  as  good  neighbours  to  the  Ameer  and  his 
friends  the  British  Government  of  India  ?  " 

"  *  Do  you  think  (he  asks)  the  English  people  could  or  ought  to 
be  roused  to  declare  war  on  Bussia  merely  because  the  Bussians 
obtained  from  our  semi-barbarous  ally  an  amount  of  friendly  pro- 
tection for  their  representatives  and  subjects  which  the  Ameer 
declares  he  cannot  afford  to  us  ? — 

"  *  I  think  the  English  people  would  be  very  likely  to  say,  "  If 
you  must  declare  war  with  some  one,  declare  war  against  the 
Ameer  ;  he  is  the  real  offender,  and  the  first  person  to  be  punished. 
If  the  Bussians  help  him,  we  will  think  about  fleets  to  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea.  Meantime  you  Indians  have  only  your  own 
blimdering  politicians  to  blame  if  you  are  in  a  worse  position  at 
Cabul  than  the  Bussians  are.**  * 

"  But  then  comes  another  view,  and  a  more  serious  one  still : — 

"  *  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the  case  if  a  Bussian  Minister 
were  established,  either  formally  or  infonnally,  at  Cabul,  and 
friendly  relations  prevailed  between  Bussians  and  Afghans,  while 
we  are  in  the  present  state  of  apparent  peace  in  Europe.  But 
how  would  it  be  if  we  were  engaged  in  any  discussions  such  as 
have  occupied  our  diplomatists  during  the  last  ten  years,  about 
Danish  or  Cuban  questions,  or  Luxemburg  questions,  or  Spanish, 
or  Swiss,  or  Italian  questions,  in  which  Bussia  wished  us  either  to 
support  her  actively,  or  in  which  she  desired  to  neutralise  our 
voice  against  her?  She  would  then  only  have  to  instruct  her 
Minister  at  Cabul  to  show  his  teeth,  to  hold  language  insulting  or 
offensive  to  us,  and  to  get  the  Ameer  to  make  ostentatious  pre- 
parations for  war.  If  subsequently  peace  were  patched  up  in 
Europe  the  Minister  might  be  recidled,  in  satis&ction  of  our  re- 
monstrances ;  but  meantime,  what  would  be  the  effect  in  India  ? 
Should  we  be  able  to  withdraw  a  single  regiment  or  gun  ?  Shoidd 
we  not  be  probably  called  on  to  increase  our  Indian  army  and 
get  ready  for  war  ?  All  this,  remember,  may  be  done  without  our 
actually  breaking  with  Bussia. 

"  *  But  the  case  would  be  far  more  serious  if  matters  went  a  little 
further.  I  have  never  seen  any  difficulty  in  a  Bussian  agent  im- 
pelling upon  us  in  India  hordes  of  Asiatic  barbarians,  more  or  less 
disciplined  by  ren^;ade  Bussian  and  Indian  soldiers,  many  of 
them  deserters  from  our  own  army,  followed  by  a  vast  train  of  un- 
disciplined marauders  such  as  followed  Nadir  Shah  and  Ahmed 
Shah  almost  within  living  memory.  When  people  doubt  the 
possibility  of  such  a  move,  and  talk  of  want  of  commiasariat,  &c., 
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they  speak  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  an  Asiatic 
marauder,  or  even  a  regularly  paid  soldier  of  an  Asiatic  Power, 
habitually  travels.  Of  course  such  a  force  would  be  met  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  in  India,  and  we  may  hope  it  would  be  defeated,  if 
not  annihilated.  But  what  will  take  place  in  the  meantime? 
How  much  expense  will  be  incurred  in  repelling  them  ?  How 
many  outbreaks  will  occur  in  India  itself?  And  who  can  tell 
what  will  happen  when  once  the  rolling  stone  is  put  in  motion  ? 
And  all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  done  without  Bussia  com- 
mitting herself  to  a  clear  casus  bdU,  or  being  in  any  way  actively 
unfiriendly.' 

''  It  is  to  meet  such  an  emergency  that  the  present  Q-ovemor  at 
Cape  Town  sketches  a  grand  scheme  of  reform  for  India.  He 
would  first  of  all  endeavour  to  meet  the  danger  as  far  as  possible 
firom  our  own  frontier,  without  placing  any  hostile  Power  between 
us  and  our  Indian  base.     This  would  involve — 

" '  The  establishment  of  a  perfect  intelligence  department  of 
European  officers  in  Afghanistan,  and,  if  possible,  a  preponderating 
influence  there ;  but  I  would  not  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  nor  its  military  occupation,  because  1  believe  that  we  can 
effectually  keep  out  all  rivals  by  supporting  a  national  Government. 
Hence  I  would  not  attempt  to  hold  Herat  by  a  force  of  our  own 
troops — at  least,  not  until  we  had  tried  the  effect  of  such  measures 
as  Todd,  and  Pottinger,  and  Rawlinson  proved  could  be  so  effectual 
in  like  cases.  I  would  not  attempt  to  enforce  union  of  the 
A%han  States  under  a  single  ruler;  I  would  not  oppose  such 
muon,  if  the  ruler  seemed  capable  of  effecting  it ;  I  would  give 
him  the  best  advice  I  could  on  the  subject,  but  avoid  committing 
myself  to  support  an  unpopular  or  imbecile  candidate  for  united 
Afghan  empire.  I  believe  if  we  deal  candidly  and  frankly  with 
the  Afghans,  as  Metcalfe  and  Clerk  dealt  with  the  Sikhs,  we 
might  maintain  supreme  influence  among  them  as  long  as  we  can 
conmiand  a  succession  of  such  men.  But  you  must  trust  them 
largely,  and  remember  that  their  expenditure  cannot  be  conducted 
like  that  of  an  overseer  of  a  union  workhouse,  under  a  vigilant 
Board  of  Guardians. 

** '  I  would  greatly  increase  our  naval  force  in  Indian  seas,  and  I 
would  make  those  seas  take  the  place  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an 
ordinary  cruising  ground  of  one  of  our  principal  squadrons.' 

"  Such  is  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  counsel." 

The  newspaper  war  continued  at  home  with  hard  blows  on 
either  side,  before  the  war  of  arms  began.  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
and  Sir  John  Adye  joined  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Lord  Lawrence 
in  the  controversy.  The  views  of  Sir  John  Adye  are  contained  in 
a  short  extract : — 

<*  As  regards  our  frontier  policy  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
of  India,  Sir  James  Stephen  puts  forth  military  views  which,  I 
believe,  are  held  by  many — namely,  that  we  should  improve  our 
position  by  entering  the  mountains  and  taking  possession  of  the 
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passes  in  our  immediate  front.  In  my  opinion  such  an  idea  is  a 
dangerous  delusion.  Afghanistan  is  a  country  of  mountains,  and 
the  Suliman  range  which  forms  our  boundary  is  merely  the  first 
of  a  series  of  great  ridges,  running  down  south-westerly  from  the 
Hindoo-Koosh. 

"  If  we  enter  the  country  and  merely  hold  the  nearest  passes,  we 
shall  at  once  find  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  mountains,  with  dozens  of 
other  passes  and  strong  positions  in  our  front.  Not  only  that,  but 
we  shall  become  involved  with  other  tribes ;  and  as  soon  as  our 
flag  is  seen  flying  within  the  Afghan  mountains  our  influence  will 
begin  to  extend ;  political  and  military  complications  will  arise, 
and  we  shall  inevitably  be  carried  forward.  In  short,  there  is  no 
tenable  military  position  such  as  that  imagined  by  Sir  James 
Stephen.  Afghanistan  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole ;  we  cannot 
halt,  nor  can  we  tolerate  that  Kussia  or  any  other  Power  than  our- 
selves shall  exert  military  and  political  supremacy  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Hindoo-Koosh,  If  these  military  considerations  are 
sound;  if  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  axe  our  real  barriers 
against  external  attack,  the  broad  outlines  of  our  policy  would 
appear  to  be  defined  by  the  very  geographical  features  of  the 
country. 

"  For  manyjyears  past  that  policy  has  been  consistent,  and  may 
be  described  as  one  of  conciliation,  of  mediation,  and  of  subsidies. 
Acknowledging  the  strategical  importance  of  Afghanistan,  our 
object  has  been  to  gain  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Afghan  ....  Our  defence  should  be  prepared  for  by  conciliating 
and  not  attacking  oiur  neighbours."  Lord  Lawrence's  answer  to 
Sir  James  Stephen  ended  thus — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  object  of  Bussia  in  her  present  rela- 
tions with  Shere  Ali  is  piurely  commercial ;  doubtless  in  contract- 
ing the  alliance  with  Turkey,  in  occupying  Cyprus,  and  in  telling 
the  whole  world  that  we  were  ready  to  bar  the  way  of  Bussia  on 
the  Armenian  border,  we  did  a  good  deal  to  aggravate  the  Bussians. 
They  are  now  paying  us  oflF  for  this  policy  by  irritating  us  in 
Afghanistan ;  indeed,  we  have  heard  as  much  in  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental papers.  But  the  point  is,  whether,  by  holding  our  own 
frontier,  or  by  advancing  into  Afghanistan  and  breaking  to  pieces 
the  Afghan  Government,  we  shall  improve  or  weaken  our  position. 
I  hold  to  the  latter  view. 

"  It  is  said  that  in  cases  where  the  honour  of  England  and  the 
safety  of  great  interests  belonging  to  it  are  concerned,  neither 
the  expenditure  of  the  blood  of  our  countrymen,  nor,  still  less, 
that  of  large  sums  of  money,  must  be  considered.  I  admit  there 
are  such  circumstances,  but  not  in  the  present  case.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of  England  that  we  should 
go  to  war  with  the  Afghans  because  they  will  not  receive  our 
Mission,  and  that  such  a  war  would  be  impolitic  and  unjust. 

"  I  have  said  little  on  the  cost  of  such  a  war.  We  have  been  told 
that  England  will  certainly  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  it;  but  there 
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seems  no  certainty  on  this  point.  Judging  from  the  past,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  England  will  not  pay  such  a  portion  of 
the  charges  as  the  policy  of  India  renders  it  desirable  that  she 
should  do.  Moreover,  though  she  might  be  willing  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  extra  charges  of  a  campaign,  she  would  probably 
demur  to  making  good  an  adequate  share  of  the  cost  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan ;  and  to  how  long  this  may  extend  no  man 
can  foresee.  But,  whatever  may  be  decided  on  the  question  of 
division  of  expense  between  the  two  countries,  I  should  deplore, 
under  present  circumstances,  the  expenditure  of  any  large  sum  on 
such  a  war.  India  is  unable  to  bear  the  cost,  and  England  is  by 
no  means  in  the  condition  to  meet  it. 

^'  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  what  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say, 
that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  ill-will  of  Ameer  Shere  Ad 
towards  us  are  patent  to  most  people  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  of  India  for  the  last  two  years  and 
more.  In  the  Dai^  News  of  October  19  there  appears  a  letter 
signed  ^  Englishman,'  which  gives  succinctly  the  causes  that  he 
considers  sufficient  to  account  for  the  Ameer's  alleged  feeling 
against  us.  These  are  the  occupation  of  Quettah,  the  pressure 
put  on  the  Ameer  to  receive  EngHsh  officers  into  different  places 
in  Afghanistan,  the  granting  of  large  numbers  of  arms  of  precision 
to  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  with  instructions  to  push  forward 
troops  for  the  occupation  of  the  passes  leading  to  Chitral,  the 
eml^rgo  placed  on  the  export  of  warlike  stores  and  the  like  from 
India  to  Cabul,  and  also  the  aggressive  tone  of  the  Press  in  India 
towards  the  Ameer.  On  this  subject  I  spoke  strongly  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  June  of  last  year,  but  with  very  little  result. 
At  the  same  time  I  pressed  on  the  Government  the  propriety  of 
giving  to  the  country  a  copy  of  the  papers  connected  with  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly's  conference  with  the  Ameer's  agent  at  Peshawur. 
These  papers,  I  understand,  were  subsequently  promised  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
up  to  this  time,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  that  promise  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  If  we  are  to  wait  for  all  thelFacts  connected  with 
these  transactions  until  it  may  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  to 
grant  them,  we  might  in  the  interim  invade  Cabul,  destroy  the 
government  of  the  Ameer,  and  then  be  told  that  the  time  was 
past  for  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  question.  Thus,  in  one 
of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Ti/mes,  we  were  lately  told  that  it 
was  no  use  inquiring  into  any  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  present  state  of  feeling  at  Cabul  prior  to  September  21,  the 
day  on  which  our  Mission  was  turned  back  at  Ali  Musjid.  Lastly, 
I  deliberately  affirm  that  the  friendly  policy  which  was  formerly 
observed  by  the  Government  of  Incfia  towards  the  Afghans  did 
bear  most  excellent  fruit.  We  had  in  those  days  no  intrigues 
between  the  Ameer  and  Russia,  no  rumours  of  passionate  expres- 
sions of  feeling  against  us  on  his  part,  and  no  accoimts  of  attempts 
to  get  up  a  Jehad,  or  religious  war,  against  the  infidels." 
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In  another  letter  to  the  DaUy  News,  Lord  Lawrence  protested 
against  the  war  altogether.  He  believed  that  invasion  mnst  produce 
a  violent  and  bloody  struggle,  which  would  end  in  the  deposition 
of  Shere  Ali,  and  ultimately  in  permanent  occupation.  The 
number  of  troops  required  to  garrison  such  a  country  would  be 
large,  and  the  proportion  of  Europeans  very  great,  while  the  aid 
derived  from  the  country  itself  would  be  very  small.  We  should 
be  distant  from  our  railways,  we  should  have  the  formidable  Hill 
tribes  in  our  rear,  and  if  we  could  restrain  these  when  in  possession 
of  Afghanistan,  we  could  restrain  them  now.  Lord  Lawrence 
would  ascertain  precisely  what  the  Ameer's  desires  are,  and  if  they 
are  reasonable  gratify  them,  and  if  unreasonable  defy  him  from 
within  our  own  border,  while  he  would  endeavour  to  place  our 
relations  with  Russia  on  an  intelligible  footing.  If  we  have  to 
fight  Russia^  it  will  be  all  over  the  world,  and  not  in  Central  Asia 
alone,  while  she  can  do  us  little  harm  by  intrigue.  The  belief 
that  she  can,  arose  during  the  Mutiny,  without  any  evidence,  from 
a  desire  to  find  a  cause  for  that  movement  outside  India,  instead 
of  studying  the  causes  inside. 

Lord  Lawrence's  letter  seemed  to  have  an  eflFect  even  upon  the 
Times,  which  began  to  waver.  **We  are  ourselves  in  no  sense 
committed,"  it  wrote,  "  to  the  course  the  Indian  Q-ovemment  has 
followed.  We  have  never  concealed  our  preference  for  a  wholly 
different  course.  We  have  protested  against  what  we  held,  with 
Lord  Lawrence,  to  be  the  errors  of  our  Afghan  policy.  We  did 
this,  however,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  open  to  the  Government 
to  change,  and  before  it  had  taken  what  we  must  now  look  upon 
as  a  last  irrevocable  step.  For  the  Mission  which  was  lately 
turned  back  the  Indian  Government  is  responsible,  and  for  all  the 
consequences  which  have  followed  and  which  are  yet  to  follow. 
We  have  no  choice  left  but  to  acquiesce  in  what  we  were  not 
asked  either  to  approve  or  to  disapprove  beforehand.  It  will  be 
for  the  Indian  Gx>vemment  to  justify  itself  to  the  country,  but  it 
is  not  at  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  that  the  case  can  usefully 
be  opened." 

That  war  was  upon  us,  whatever  the  policy  which  had  led  to  it,  was 
obvious  now.  All  the  papers  reiceived  telegrams  from  India  stating 
that  the  reply  brought  from  Cabul  by  the  British  native  envoy, 
Gholam  Hussein  Khan,  was  unsatisfactory  and  unconciliatory ;  and 
one,  the  Daily  News,  was  informed  that  the  Ameer  bade  us  **  do 
our  worst  and  let  God  decide  the  issue."  Orders  were  issued  on 
all  hands.  The  army  of  35,000  men  would  include  at  least  12,000 
European  infantry.  Three  regiments  of  light  cavalry  were  to  be 
sent  from  England;  but  it  was  at  first  stated  that  the  advance 
would  not  be  made  before  the  spring.  The  Ti/mea*  correspondent 
with  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission  now  described  at  length 
the  interview  between  Major  Cavagnari  and  the  Afghan  Com- 
mandant at  Ali  Musjid,  and  made  it  clear  that  no  insult  was 
offered.    We  did,  however,  grant  a  distinct  pledge  to  the  section 
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of  the  Afireedee  sept  whom  we  popularly  call  Khyberees.  He 
says: — "Before  leaving,  Sir  Neville  aummoned  the  headmen  of 
the  friendly  Khyber  tribes,  and  thanked  them  for  their  assistance. 
One  of  them  said,  *  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  Ameer  attacks  us  ? ' 
Sir  Neville  replied,  '  I  promise  you  this,  not  from  myself  only,  but 
from  the  Government,  which,  as  you  know,  always  keeps  its 
promises,  that  as  long  as  a  soldier  remains  in  the  ranks,  and  a 
rupee  in  the  Treasury,  you  shall  suffer  no  harm  for  the  good 
service  you  have  done.' "  The  Ti/mes  intimated  that  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  advance  of  the  Mission 
before  Gholam  Hussein  Khan  returned,  but  he  was  overruled. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  and  military  Ministers,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Colonel  Stanley,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  made  a  tour  of  the  midland  counties. 
He  made  three  speeches  at  Birmingham,  two  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  one  at  Dudley,  in  four  days,  and  filled  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  oolunms  of  the  TimieSj  where  the  orations  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  curious.  "  The  substance  of  them,"  said  the 
SpectatoTj  "  might  be  telegraphed  in  a  few  lines.  He  is  in  favour 
of  finely  graduated  schools  for  the  children  of  the  dangerous  or 
potentially  dangerous  classes,  from  industrial  schools  down  to  re- 
formatories ;  he  thinks  the  taxation  very  moderate  for  a  year  of 
extreme  military  precaution,  though  not  of  actual  war ;  he  calcu- 
lates that  if  we  were  to  restore  the  high  taxes  of  the  last  year  of 
the  Crimean  war,  we  should  be^  able  to  raise  an  extra  25,000,000^. 
beyond  what  we  raise  now ;  he  thinks  there  is  reason  for  ^  anxiety 
and  watchfrdness'  as  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin ;  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Cross  that  hitherto  our  policy  has  been  to  keep 
A^hanistan  strong,  independent,  and  friendly, — so  long  as  we  mean 
*  truly  strong,  truly  independent,  and  truly  friendly,'  and  not 
merely  professing  to  be  so ;  and  he  hopes  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  content  to  trust  the  Indian  policy  to  the  Govern- 
ment. He  thinks  Cyprus  will  not  cost  us  above  100,000Z.  a  year, 
and  that  we  may  make  of  it  a  sort  of  model  farm,  for  the  Sultan 
to  copy  in  the  administration  of  Asia  Minor ;  he  thinks  the  Turkish 
Empire  ought,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to  be  sustained ;  that 
Russian  ambition  ought,  by  all  means  in  our  power,  to  be  re- 
pressed; and  he  has  a  great  admiration  for  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Add  to  this  that  he  takes  all  his  positions  doubtfully,  and  not 
confidently ;  that  he  qualifies  all  his  hopes  with  a  fear,  and  all  his 
congratulations  with  a  warning ;  that  he  is  not  quite  pleased  with 
the  effect  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  on  the  quality  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  delighted  with  its  recent  effects  on  the  balance 
of  parties ; — and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of  those  very  mild  inclina- 
tions towards  belief,  which  occupy  the  foreground  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northoote's  political  horizon."  In  concluding  his  Dudley  speech, 
he  denied  that  he  was  '^  what  the  Americans  term  stumping  the 
country."    We  suppose  that  we  must  accept  the  denial. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  XJltimatam — Feeling  in  India->Earl  Grey*8  Letter — Lord  Lawrence  and  the 
Afghan  Committee — Mr.  Gladstone  at  Rhyl — Sir  W.  Harconrt  at  Scar- 
borough— Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham — The  City  of  Glasgow  Bank — 
Indian  Affairs — Story  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly*s  Mission — Bhodope  Commission — 
Correspondence  on  the  Eastern  Question  between  France  and  England — 
Lord  Carnarvon  on  *<  Imperialism  " — Municipal  Elections — Lord  Beacons- 
field's  GuildhflJl  Speech — Mr.  Gladstone's  Letter — Lord  Northbrook  at 
Winchester — Other  Speeches— Shere  All's  Answer — Declaration  of  War — 
Lord  Lytton's  Proclamation — Lord  Cranbrook's  Despatch — The  ninth  para- 
gT&ph — Correspondence  of  Lords  Cranbrook  and  Northbrook — Speech  of  Mr. 
Childers— Letter  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll — Parliament  summoned — War  begun 
in  Afghanistan— Opening  Operations — General  Roberts's  Victory— Press 
Opinions — Mr.  Gladstone  at  Greenwich — Conservative  Meetings — Mr.  Butt's 
^[Letter — Opening  of  Parliament— The  Address — Debates  on  the  Address.^ 

The  G-ovemment  decided  that  all  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  should  be  completed,  but  that  the  Ameer  should  have 
a  term  of  grace.  Oholam  Hussein  Khan  was  deputed  to  take  an 
ultimatum  to  Shere  Ali,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  acts, 
and  making  British  demands  more  clear.  The  whole  Press  of 
England  and  India  was  saturated  with  leading  articles  and  letters, 
turning  first  upon  the  question  whether  under  any  circumstances 
war  with  Afghanistan  should  be  declared,  and  then  upon  the  press- 
ing consideration  whether  the  campaign  should  be  immediate  or 
deferred?  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Earl  Grey 
continued  to  sustain  the  newspaper  controversy,  and  each  fresh 
public  speaker  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  From  India  the 
Simla  correspondents  of  the  Daily  News  and  Standard  reported 
that  Indian  society,  civil  and  military,  was  disgusted  and  humiliated 
by  the  resolve  to  send  the  ultimatimi  before  declaring  war,  and 
the  former  added  that  Lord  Lytton  remonstrated  with  the  Cabinet 
in  urgent  terms.  "  The  formal  decision  of  the  Viceregal  Council " 
ran  the  report  in  the  Daily  News,  "  was  made  in  full  self-con- 
sciousness of  bitter  humiliation,"  and  it  gave  the  following  as  the 
succinct  story  of  "  this  blow  to  its  prestige  "  : — 

"  At  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Friday,  October  25,  the  formal 
decision  was  telegraphed  to  despatch  an  Ultimatum  to  the  Ameer. 
At  the  Viceregal  Council  held  here  (Simla)  on  Saturday  there  was 
a  unanimous  agreement  to  urge  the  reconsideration  of  the  matter 
on  the  Home  Government.  Representations  were  made  with  an 
earnestness  seldom  characterising  official  conmiunications,  the 
Viceroy  throwing  all  his  personal  weight  into  the  scale.  A  con- 
tinuous interchange  of  telegrams  followed,  and  yesterday  there  was 
good  hope  of  a  successful  issue.  The  Viceregal  Council  assembled 
this  morning  to  give  effect  to  the  final  resolve  of  the  Home 
Cabinet,  which  adheres  meanwhile  to  its  decision  as  telegraphed^ 
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**  The  emissary  despatched  on  Monday,  bearing  the  Ultimatum 
as  prescribed  by  the  Cabinet,  was  instructed  to  receive  at  a  point 
en  route  a  telegram  bidding  him  go  on  or  stop  as  the  final 
resolve  might  dictate.  Thus  three  days  are  saved.  The  emissary 
proceeds  towards  the  frontier  to  await  his  application  for  admission 
to  Cabul.  It  is  hoped  here  that  the  Ameer  will  forbid  his  entrance, 
and  decline  all  communication  with  him,  but  it  is  believed  that, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Russians  at  Cabul,  he  YnMLfineaae  so  as 
to  gain  time,  thus  postponing  the  possibility  of  British  operations 
before  the  winter. 

"  The  terms  of  the  Ultimatum  include  a  full  apology,  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Mission,  and  other  conditions.  There  is  no  expectation 
of  its  acceptance. 

'*  The  postponement  of  our  operations,  among  other  evils,  entails 
the  almost  certain  alienation  of  the  frontier  hill  tribes  now  waver- 
ing/' 

The  advocates  of  peace  at  home,  on  the  other  side,  took  occa- 
sion by  the  delay  to  press  their  views  more  strongly.  In  the  letter 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Earl  Q-rey  dilated  on  the  impossibility 
of  Russia's  being  able  to  move  all  through  Asia,  and  finally  through 
the  passes  of  Afghanistan,  an  army  able  to  contend  with  such  an 
army  as  would  be  opposed  to  her.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  we  could  possibly  be  in  a  better  position  for  defence  than  that 
which  we  now  occupy,  since  it  affords  fiicilities  for  maintaining  any 
amoimt  of  force  we  think  proper  to  employ  in  posts  from  whence 
they  could  be  rapidly  concentrated  on  any  point  where  an  enemy 
might  appear.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  Russia's  creating  a 
formidable  organised  power  in  Asia,  he  did  not  consider  the  danger 
entirely  imaginary,  but  he  thought  it  too  remote  for  us  to  be 
taking  anxious  precautions  with  respect  to  it.  For  it  has  taken 
a  century  to  build  up  the  English  power  in  Asia,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  that  it  would  take  Russia  equally  long.  The  other  danger 
of  the  Indians  thinking  that  our  prestige  has  diminished,  ^irl 
Grey  considered  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  indiscreet  lan- 
guage used  not  only  by  persons  without  official  responsibility,  but 
also  by  men  in  authority,  including  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  If 
they  had  not  shown  so  much  apprehension  of  danger  to  our  Indian 
Empire  from  the  proceedings  of  Russia  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Central  Asia ;  if  they  had  felt  and  professed  indifference  to  these 
proceedings  so  far  as  regards  any  interests  of  ours  in  India,  and 
bad  manifested  the  calmness  natural  to  those  who  are  confident  in 
their  own  power,  instead  of  the  fussy  anxiety  which  indicates  a 
sense  of  weakness.  Earl  Grey  could  see  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  conquests  of  Russia  in  any  part  of  Asia  would  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  hurt  us  in  Indian  opinion.  For  other  reasons. 
Earl  Grey  said  it  is  not  proposed  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Afghanistan,  nor  yet  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  country  or 
its  military  occupation ;  and  he  could  see  no  advantage  that  could 
arise  ^m  ^  the  establishment,"  which  is  recommended,  ^'  of  a 
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perfect  intelligence  departi       t  of  European  oft 
and,  if  possible,  a  prepon       iting  influenee  tkl 

After  dificussdng  the  b^^ce  wf  &cti<m  and  ifli 
O^ihiih  Earl  Grey  said  : —  j 

**  The  wisest  policr,  in  my  judgment^  1 
unnecessan-  diplomatic  intercourse  with  tht/^ 
all  interference  in  their  internal  afihin  and  d|| 
tiirm  <^learly  understand  that  any  aggression  ip 
A»\  injiisiiee  committed  upon  British  subject^ 
Au«i  sc^\eii»ly  pimished.  This  is  the 
«lnH(M'ilHHl  a>  oni*  of  *  masterlv  inactivity,'  and 
III  nialiui;  ihrm  our  friends, at  all  events  it 
^iih  (lirin  tli.it  would  lead  to  war.** 

ri\H>c«isiiiif;  lo   set    furth   at   some  1 
iiiifii^Iu'V  t«t'  a  wAr«  Karl  Grey  adds,  in  cand 

**  1  iniM  ihwr  i>  no  dnnp;*r  that  the  na' 
MiiiMion  (il  I^iiliameut^  lie  conmiitted  by  t 
iiiriil  («f  hii>(iliiii«i  to  ji  war  SO  impolitic,  so 
Ml  iiii|ii>i.  I^rt'on'  Ml  M'rinUf  a  i^tep  is  tak^ 
prnriioi'  tit'  out  I'ouslitution  rtsquire  that  H 
iiiKiwil  lo  kuniuioii  lirr  l^ul lament,  in  orde  1 
iiitriititiiiii  ill  hri  iii<\iTiimcnt,  and  to  ask  fc  i 
llir  |;i-iiiti  ill  >ut)ii'u-nl  uh>ney  to  meet  the  r  ' 
llmt  Mill  Ih*  iiiiMiinnl." 

I  oul  IjtMiviirr  ou  ihi*  sanit'  side  oontr> 
<iii;uiikt-iti>  ot  ^11  .l.'iuio  Stephen  and  the  n 
I  irii-,  ui.iLiiii;  111  %>iii-  IriiiT  Au  rK>quent  appeal 
t  iplr^  ot  Hi; lit  .iiitl  «ii «>!!«:  ' :  and  he  was  activ 
tit  a  tMiiiuiitiiM*  iiu'lutlin^  in  Any  lumourahle  r 
iitiiiu  >«\«  iio  Mihiiutiixl  t%t  ihf  I'ju'l  of  BeaooDcBel 

U  UUlll^llaluV.       It     Ha<«    iin>«ltTe«i    with    E    OOG 

it-UiLr,  ciUtl  Liiul  lv\uMiii>tirld  maintained  tk 

l-«l■|lt^  iht-  |»lr!«>  ^<i>   Uttt    the  plaiv  for   LfOld 

wU.*   iluiUActti   Miiti  liiui  to  make  their  voioe- 
tliat  lll^  <«)(•«% i*«l  (itilu'v  v(  retiivnoe  had  aloi 
uu  iiiiti)  \li<>i-u>Mou.     \N  hile  the  writers  wnitt 
Ml.  ul.»il>Uiiit'  iU-li\eiv\l  a  icrwit  speech  at  B 
M(iiAtt%iii.      It   %^(i«  ^tudiv«u^ly  m^xleFBte,  Mid 
4Nf*:-i i\i;  •• ,  ituMii;li  itir  iittioiMu  of  the  policj  ^ 
(Jiirrti    lilt  •    .til   l-!iii|»ur^<»,  and    then    using   tk^ 
iiiiiiiiiri    %%li.*U\    iiiu-\;iniplcHi  in  the  new  era,  *•, 
iiiiu'<il  |»«*[uic«<  aUmiI   mhu'h  nt^ulier  the  nat^ 
hittt  c\r\  U*«-ii  %'«>ii^uUtsl,  ma*  a  verv  « 

m 

e<iiiili«IU    pi\»t«-'>tr«l    li^iiusit  e.astin^ 

dny  nll\tllill^    liWr   tin*    tuU  rvei)vnF- 

which  no«  Ml  |iivvi«hI  u|kiii  the  ciHUiU 

would  ha\f  i'ttini'  ui  aiiv  ease.     But 

of  the  Government  Imd  grtMtly  aggraTmlK 

timed.     Commeree  would    nut  flourish 
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perfect  intelligence  department  of  European  officers  in  Afghanistan, 
and,  if  possible,  a  preponderating  influence  there." 

After  discussing  the  state  of  &ction  and  intrigue  that  exists  at 
Cabul,  Earl  Grey  said  : — 

"The  wisest  policy,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  abstain  from 
unnecessary  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Afghans,  and  from 
all  interference  in  their  internal  affairs  and  disputes ;  but  TnAlring 
them  clearly  understand  that  any  aggression  upon  our  territory,  or 
any  injustice  committed  upon  British  subjects,  would  be  promptly 
and  severely  punished.  This  is  the  policy  which  has  been 
described  as  one  of  *  masterly  inactivity,'  and  if  it  did  not  succeed 
in  making  them  our  friends,  at  all  events  it  averted  any  differences 
with  them  that  would  lead  to  war." 

Proceeding  to  set  forth  at  some  length  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  a  war.  Earl  Grey  adds,  in  conclusion : — 

"  I  trust  there  is  no  danger  that  the  nation  will,  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  be  committed  by  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  to  a  war  so  impolitic,  so  costly,  and  above  all, 
so  unjust.  Before  so  serious  a  Btep  is  taken  the  principles  and 
practice  of  our  Constitution  require  that  Her  Majesty  should  be 
advised  to  smnmon  her  Parliament,  in  order  to  declare  to  it  the 
intentions  of  her  Government,  and  to  ask  for  its  support,  and  for 
the  grant  of  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure 
that  will  be  incurred." 

Lord  Lawrence  on  the  same  side  controverted  strongly  the 
arguments  of  Sir  James  Stephen  and  the  minute  of  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  making  in  one  letter  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  '*  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  wrong  "  :  and  he  was  active  in  the  organisation 
of  a  committee  including  many  honourable  and  miiphr<K»ifiidered 
names,  who  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  a  direct  and  earnest 
remonstrance.  It  was  answered  with  a  cool  and  contemptuous 
rebuke,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  maintained  that  at  sueh  a  crisis  in 
events  the  press  was  not  the  place  for  Lord  Lawrence  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  to  make  their  voices  heard.  He  forgot 
that  his  avowed  policy  of  reticence  had  alone  prevented  Parlia- 
mentary discussion.  While  the  writers  wrote  the  speakers  spoke. 
Mr.  Gladstone  delivered  a  great  speech  at  Ehyl  on  the  political 
situation.  It  was  studiously  moderate,  said  the  reporter  of  the 
Spectator,  though  the  criticism  of  the  policy  <rf  transforming  the 
Queen  into  an  Empress,  and  then  using  the  prerogative  in  a 
manner  wholly  unexampled  in  the  new  era,  to  inaugurate  most 
critical  policies  about  which  neither  the  nation  nor  Parliament 
had  ever  been  consulted,  was  a  very  animated  one.  Mr.  Gladstone 
candidly  protested  against  casting  on  the  Goyemment  ef  the 
day  anything  like  the  full  responsibility  for  the  "  hard  times " 
which  now  so  pressed  upon  the  countiy.  Hard  times,  he  thought, 
would  have  come  in  any  case.  But  undoubtedly  the  enratie  policy 
of  the  Gt)vemment  had  greatly  aggravated  the  hardness  of  these 
times.     Commerce  would  not  flourish  where  no  exporter  knew 
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whether  war  might  not  break  out  before  his  merchandise  reached 
the  port  to  which  it  was  consigned ;  and  further,  every 
10,000,000i.  spent  xmproductively  in  needless  military  or  naval 
expenditure  really  represented  a  loss  of  double  the  amount — for 
10,000,000i.  productively  invested  would  have  produced  another 
10,000,0002.  worth  of  wealth,  and  something  more — so  that  like  a 
vote  diverted,  which  counts  for  two  in  a  division,  you  lose  more 
than  you  seem  to  lose. 

At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Harcourt,  at  Scarborough,  made 
the  strongest  attack  yet  made  upon  the  whole  of  the  Government 
policy.  The  tide  of  Tory  popularity,  in  his  view,  was  now  fest 
flowing  out.  Very  strongly  he  protested  against  the  comfortable 
doctrine  that  the  Opposition  lb  never  to  object  to  foreign  policy. 
Was  Thiers  "  factious  "  when  he  raised  his  solitary  voice  against 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  which  ruined  France  ?  Or  were 
Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon  factious,  when  they  quitted  the 
Cabinet  rather  than  aid  a  policy  they  believed  to  be  so  destructive  ? 
It  had  been  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Conservatives  to  swamp 
home  questions  by  foreign  complications,  but  no  Government  had 
carried  that  plan  so  far.  You  cannot  take  up  a  newspaper,  said 
the  speaker,  without  looking  with  anxiety  for  the  next  cowp  de 
thSdtre : — "  The  Government  have  declared  to  win  on  their  foreign 
policy.  Somewhat  regardless  of  the  old  copy-book  maxim  tlmt 
*  self-praise  is  no  recommendation,'  they  are  never  tired  of 
sounding  their  praises  and  celebrating  their  triumphs  and 
awarding  their  merits.  They  order  processions  for  themselves; 
they  deck  themselves  out  in  stars  and  garters;  they  go  about 
glorifying  themselves  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  then  if  any 
one,  wearied  out  of  this  pompous  and  nonsensical  bombast, 
ventures,  like  Mr.  Burchell  in  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  to 
exclaim  '  Fudge  1 '  they  cry  out,  *  What  an  envious  and  unpatriotic 
set  of  men  you  are  I ' "  And  then  Sir  William  proceeded  to  recount 
the  Ministerial  triumphs, — the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  already  dead,  he 
said ;  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  ships  could 
not  anchor  or  soldiers  keep  healthy ;  the  war  in  Afghanistan  to 
resist  Bussia,  said  just  before  to  be  defeated  in  Europe;  and 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  the  condition  of  which  was  that. 
Pashas  who  intend  to  keep  on  living  shall  commit  suicide. 

On  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Government  Sir  William  Haicourt 
commented  thus : — '^  It  has  been  the  traditional  policy  for  many 
years  of  all  eminent  statesmen  to  keep  India  quiet,  develop  her 
wealth  and  resources,  and,  above  all  things,  to  keep  her  out  of 
European  politics.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  reversed  this 
policy  by  adopting  a  system  of  unrest  and  disquiet  in  India. 
They  have  in  every  possible  way  betrayed  a  want  of  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  our  rule  in  India.  When  they  declared  the  Queen 
Empress  of  India  we  asked  them  what  it  all  meant,  and  they  said 
it  WM  necessary  to  strengthen  our  position  in  India ;  to  which  the 
aataral  rejoinder  was,  *  Are  we,  then,  not  strong  in  India  ? '    In 
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this  way  they  conveyed  to  the  native  princes  and  foreign  Powers 
the  belief  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  constant  terror  about  our 
Indian  Empire.  They  have  gone  on  crying  out  that  India  is  in 
danger,  until  at  last  they  have  brought  her  into  peril.  But  of  all 
the  mischievous  and  fatal  errors  the  Government  ever  committed, 
the  most  egregious,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  rash  and  sensational 
proceeding  of  despatching  Indian  troops  to  Europe  to  take  part 
in  European  quarrels.  They  have  brandished  India  in  the  face  of 
Europe  as  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  it  was  natural — indeed,  it  was 
almost  unavoidable — that  the  Power  thus  menaced  should  say: 
^  If  you  choose  to  use  India  against  us  in  Europe,  we  shall  see 
whether  we  cannot  use  Europe  against  you  in  India.  If  you 
choose  to  send  7,000  sepoys  to  Malta,  we  shall  try  whether  we 
cannot  create  a  state  of  things  which  will  compel  you  to  send  your 
sepoys  back  again,  and  also  a  large  force  of  English  troops  which 
may  be  necessary  to  support  those  sepoys  in  India.'  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  what  Bussia  said,  but  I  very  much  suspect 
it  is  what  Russia  has  done.  Well,  but  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? 
That  is  a  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  G-ovemment,  who  have 
deliberately  forced  on  the  present  situation.  With  all  their  talk 
about  India  they  have  brought  India  into  the  greatest  danger 
which  she  has  ever  known  since  the  days  of  the  Mutiny.  Such  is 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  on  which  they  are  never 
tired  of  vaunting  themselves.  So  long  as  Lord  Derby  was  at  the 
head  of  foreign  affairs  we  might  feel  a  certain  confidence  that 
nothing  rash  or  extravagant  would  be  attempted.  It  is  far  other- 
wise with  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  helm.  The  only  thing  you  can 
tolerably  safely  predict  with  respect  to  his  conduct  is  that  his 
policy  to-morrow  will  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was 
yesterday.  His  conduct  at  Berlin  was  the  direct  antipodes  of  his 
language  at  the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Anglo- 
TurkiA  Convention  is  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  well-known 
speech  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  Asiatic  scare.  His  mind  seems 
like  one  of  those  circular  storms  of  which  we  have  lately  had  such 
disagreeable  experience,  which  blow  with  awful  vehemence  from 
opposite  points  of  the  compass  in  turn.  With  such  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  anything  and  everything  is  possible." 

In  a  similar  strain,  on  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressed  his  constituents  at  Birmingham.  He  said 
you  might  almost  track  the  path  of  Tory  Governments  in  this 
country  by  the  debts  they  left  behind  them,  and  that  this 
Government  certainly  would  be  no  exception  to  that  rule.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  "  almost  repiningly  '*  of 
the  cost  of  education  in  England,  but  for  his  (Mr.  Chamberlain's) 
part,  much  as  he  valued  education,  he  did  grudge  taking  the 
money  of  English  taxpayers  in  order  to  set  up  a  free  school  in 
Cyprus  for  the  Turkish  Pashas,  where  Sir  Gttmet  Wolseley  might 
give  them  a  course  of  '^  easy  lessons  in  the  rudiments  of  adminis- 
tration."   <^  The  policy  of  the  Gt)vemment,"  he  says,  ^  seems  to 
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me  like  the  policy  of  the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  which  has 
just  failed,  and  which  has  brought  ruin  to  thousands  of  innocent 
fionilies.  We  are  taking  one  false  step  to  cover  another ;  we  are 
throwing  good  money  after  bad ;  we  are  increasing  our  liabilities 
in  order  to  avoid  loss ;  we  are  rushing  straight  to  a  catastrophe,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  imaginary  danger."  Further,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
likened  the  Government  to  the  wise  men  of  Gotham,  who  jumped 
into  the  river  in  order  to  avoid  being  wetted  by  the  rain. 

This  catastrophe  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  which  had 
just  caused  consternation  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scot- 
land widespread  ruin,  was  a  painful  diversion  for  men's  minds 
from  the  Foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The  great  bank,  re- 
garded in  the  north  with  more  than  the  sacredness  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  suddenly  closed  its  doors.  When  the  accountants  and 
solicitors  ordered  to  report  upon  the  aflFairs  published  their  report, 
it  was  shocking  beyond  precedent.  The  managers  of  the  bank  had 
treated  bad  debts  to  the  amount  of  7,345,0002.  as  available  assets, 
and  had  estimated  the  value  of  the  securities  representing  them  at 
sums  stated  by  the  debtors  themselves,  and  of  course  bearing  no  re- 
lation to  the  truth.  Of  these  bad  debts,  nearly  six  millions  were 
owing  by  four  firms,  whose  securities  are  not  worth  a  fourth  of  the 
amoimt.  The  management,  ever  since  1873,  had  annually  entered 
a  fictitious  deduction  of  973,0002.  against  the  "bills  payable" 
accoimt  and  the  foreign  and  colonial  credit  account,  and  had  falsi- 
fied other  accounts  so  as  to  lead  shareholders  to  believe  that  the 
bank  had  lent  upon  credits  less  than  was  the  fact  by  1,126,7642., 
and  had  good  securities  more  than  was  the  fact  by  926,7642.  The 
managers  had  not  even  the  gold  legally  necessary  to  meet  their 
notes  by  200,0002.,  the  direct  falsity  of  their  weekly  return  on  this 
head  being  acknowledged  in  the  books.  The  management  was 
firaudulent,  in  fact,  and  the  total  loss,  exclusive  of  1,000,0002.  of 
capital  also  lost,  was  5,190,9832.  Immediately  on  the  publication 
of  the  statement,  the  Lord-Advocate  arrested  the  managing  di- 
rector, six  directors,  and  the  secretary.  A  great  danger  seemed 
at  first  to  threaten  credit,  but  only  one  or  two  smaller  banks  col- 
lapsed after  the  great  failure.  But  the  stories  told  of  the  eflFect 
and  of  the  suffering  in  Scotland  were  terrible.  "  The  one  topic 
outside  politics,"  wrote  a  weekly  journal  shortly  afterwards,  "  is 
the  pitifiil  position  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  shareholders. 
They  have  awakened  sympathy  by  the  courageous  manner  in  which 
they  have  met  and  in  large  numbers  declared  themselves  ready  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  disaster.  Here  and  there 
a  shareholder  has  sold  off"  and  flown  from  the  impending  ruin, 
preferring  expatriation  to  poverty.  But  that  is  not  the  spirit  of 
the  Bank's  proprietary  as  a  body.  With  min  staring  them  in  the 
face  they  determine  to  meet  the  disaster  manfully.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  well-known,  thrifty,  scrupulously  upright  people  of 
the  middle  class,  upon  whom  the  first  call  of  6002.  per  share  falls 
as  an  avalanche ;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  of  the 
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shareholders  can  escape  ruin  in  the  sweep  of  the  deficiency  of  over 
six  millions,  for  which  every  one  of  them  is  liable.  The  prosecution 
of  the  directors — ^though  they  are  men  who  have  stood  well  in  the 
business  world  and  in  the  Church — ^is  talked  of  with  general  satis- 
faction. It  is  felt  that  such  failure  of  duty  and  apparent  fraud 
must  be  rigorously  atoned  for.  The  large  sums  which  the  members 
of  the  Board  owe  the  Bank  is  a  fact  in  itself  against  them ;  and 
how  the  advance  of  2,300,000i.  to  James  Morton,  and  of  other 
fabulous  loans,  can  be  explained  is  more  than  anyone  can  see. 
The  gigantic  nature  of  the  swindle  beggars  description,  and  the 
payment  of  big  dividends  and  continuing  to  advance  money  when 
the  Bank  was  hopelessly  involved  are  the  acts  of  mad  gamblers. 
There  have  been  a  few  more  failures  during  the  week ;  but  the 
Bank  of  England's  return  lb  more  healthy,  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  crisis  is  past." 

The  conduct  of  the  Directors  places  them  beyond  comment ; 
and  the  abuse  that  more  than  one  of  them  had  made  of  their 
position  in  "  the  Church,"  which  in  Scotland  especially  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  a  more  dangerous  abuse  than  elsewhere,  was  a  new 
illustration  of  the  worst  and  oldest  form  of  hypocrisy,  so  terribly 
but  unregardedly  denounced  by  the  highest  Law.  The  "  satisfac- 
tion "  felt  about  their  requital  at  the  hands  of  the  lower  law  was 
premature,  for  they  escaped  one  and  all  with  lighter  sentences  than 
many  a  petty  larcener.  Such  is  the  law  which  *^  knows  no  wrong 
without  a  remedy  " ;  or  such  its  administration. 

Meanwhile  the  Afghan  question  was  gathering  to  ahead. 
From  the  Indian  frontier  came  the  intelligence  that  the  ultimatum 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Ali  Musjeed,  for  trans- 
mission to  his  master,  and  had  also  been  placed  in  Shore  All's 
private  post-box  at  Jamrood,  which  was  still  undisturbed.  The 
terms  of  the  ultimatum,  like  the  terms  of  Shore  All's  letter,  were 
still  concealed  from  the  taxpayers ;  but  a  final  answer  from  Cabul 
was  demanded  by  the  20th  of  the  month  (November) ;  and  pre- 
parations on  an  increasing  scale  were  still  going  forward.  In 
addition  to  the  35,000  men  now  collected  in  three  camps,  two 
reserve  brigades  had  been  sanctioned,  to  be  formed  out  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  troops,  and  the  Conmiissariat  and  Transport  Depart- 
ments were  collecting  animals  on  an  extraordinary  scale.  Sixty 
thousand  camels  would  be  wanted,  it  was  stated,  for  the  Khyber 
Pass  alone,  and  the  baggage-train  would  therefore  stretch  almost 
the  length  of  the  Pass.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  had  been  placed 
temporarily  in  the  Viceroy's  Council,  and  Lord  Lytton  adhered  to 
his  intention  of  passing  the  cold  weather  in  Lahore.  It  was  evident 
that  he  did  not  expect  peace. 

The  Olobe,  whose  publication  of  the  secret  agreement  had  en- 
titled its  revelations  to  credit,  came  now  to  the  rescue  of  the 
public  about  Sir  Lewis  Polly's  mission.  It  pubUshed  the  follow- 
ing information,  which,  it  said,  had  reached  it  '^  from  a  source  en- 
titled to  every  confidence,"  and  which  "has  a  very  important 
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bearing  ^t  the  moment,  on  account  of  the  clear  view  it  presents  of 
the  chain  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  present  critical  situation 
on  the  Indian  frontier."  This  article  was  published  on  Novem- 
ber 6.  "  The  excusable  anxiety  of  the  public  for  authentic  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  Sir  Lewis  Felly's  Mission  and  its 
results  has  (the  unofficial  report  ran)  led  to  a  demand  in  some 
quarters  for  the  publication  of  the  ofBcial  papers  connected  with 
the  Mission.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  what  we  now  publish 
represents  matters  as  faithfully  in  all  essentials  as  the  official  de- 
spatches themselves : — 

''In  the  autumn  of  1876  Lord  Lytton  sent  an  invitation  to 
Ameer  Shore  Ali  to  attend  the  great  Delhi  Assembly,  when  the 
Queen  of  England  was  declared  Empress  of  India.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  really  comprehended  the 
precise  nature  of  this  addition  to  the  '  style  and  titles '  of  Britain's 
Sovereign,  but  one  thing  he  saw  clearly,  that  to  accept  such  an 
invitation  would  be  to  yield  his  position  as  an  independent  monarch. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  an  independent  ruler,  possessing 
an  army  of  60,000  troops,  should  deign  to  place  himself  on  a  level 
with  such  minor  satellites  as  the  Bajah  of  Cashmere  and  the  Khan 
of  Khelat.  The  invitation  thus  sent  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England  was  treated  with  scom^  and  the  Viceroy  waited  in  vain 
for  a  reply.  It  was  a  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy,  but 
the  bait  did  not  take.  Sundry  rumours  then  reached  the  Indian 
Government,  through  their  native  agent  at  Cabul,  that  the  Ameer 
was  sulky,  and,  moreover,  that  a  Bussian  spy  was  present  at  the 
Cabul  Court  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Bokhariot.  Such  being  the 
state  of  things,  the  Indian  Government  thought  it  well  to  test 
these  rumours  by  inviting  the  Ameer  either  to  come  in  person  or 
to  send  a  properly  accredited  Envoy  to  meet  the  Governor- 
General's  agent  at  Peshawur.  A  political  conference  was  arranged. 
The  British  Plenipotentiary  selected  for  this  mission  was  Col.  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  and  the  Envoy  appointed  by  the  Ameer  was  Syud 
Nur  Mohamed  Shah.  The  Peshawur  conference  commenced  on 
January  23,  1877,  and  lasted  a  period  of  some  six  weeks. 
Throughout  the  whole  conference  it  was  evident  that  the  Ameer 
was  not  amenable  to  argument.  The  demands  of  the  Indian  Gq- 
yemment  were  moderate  and  reasonable.  The  present  state  of 
affidiB  in  the  East  required  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
be  in  possession  of  the  most  trustworthy  information  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia,  and  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
England  desired  to  place  English  officers  as  agents  at  Herat, 
Baikh,  and  Candahar.  As  it  was  known  that  the  Ameer  objected 
to  having  an  English  Envoy  at  Cabul,  that  would  not  be  pressed, 
although  the  principle  that  such  an  agent  might  eventually  be 
sent  even  to  the  Cabul  Court  was  insisted  upon.  In  return  for 
this,  England  was  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  both  offensive 
and  defensive  with  the  Ameer,  to  restore  the  subsidy  at  one  time 
granted  to  his  &ther.  Dost  Mohamed,  and,  if  the  Ameer  wished  it, 
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the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Cabul  of  his  favourite  son,  Abdullah, 
would  be  guaranteed.  The  proposals  were,  of  course,  submitted  by 
letter  to  the  Ameer,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  a  reply  was 
received  by  his  agent.  The  Ameer  of  Cabul  was  inexorable.  He 
needed  no  help,  he  required  no  treaty,  he  had  borne  with  the 
English  long  enough.  What  had  the  English  done  for  him? 
When  he  was  dethroned  by  his  brothers,  Afizul  and  Azim,  the 
English  had  recognised  the  usurpers  as  Ameers  of  A^hanistan  ! 
When  he  sought  their  arbitration  with  reference  to  his  dilGSculties 
with  Persia  on  the  Seistan  question,  the  English  had  decided  in 
favour  of  his  enemies !  When  his  son  Yakoob  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  him,  the  English  had  tried  to  interfere  in  his 
rebel  son's  favour  1  And  now  they  had  even  threatened  his  king- 
dom by  the  occupation  of  Quettah  I  For  six  long  weeks  did  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  try  his  diplomatic  skill  to  the  utmost  to  find  a  remedy, 
but  he  left  Peshawur  on  April  2  with  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
unsigned  in  his  pocket,  whilst  the  whole  country  around  him  was 
breathing  threatenings  of  a  religious  war.  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  report  circulated  that  the  sudden  death  of  the  Cabul  Envoy  at 
Peshawur  had  brought  the  conference  to  an  untimely  end,  but  no 
one  knows  better  than  Lord  Lytton  himself  that  Ameer  Shere  Ali 
Khan  had  virtually  declared  war  during  the  very  sittings  of  the 
political  conference  at  Peshawur.  From  March  26,  1877,  the  day 
on  which  the  Ameer's  Envoy  died  at  Peshawur,  until  the  day  on 
which  Major  Cavagnari  was  insulted  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  not  one 
single  communication  has  been  received  from  the  Ameer  of  CabuL 
More  than  one  person  has  been  killed  by  order  of  the  Ameer  as 
suspected  British  spies  at  his  Court,  whilst  eighteen  months  ago 
he  openly  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  to  join  him 
in  a  jehad  against  the  British.  All  this  has  been  going  on  day  by 
day  and  month  by  month  for  the  last  two  years ;  and  yet  our 
impending  war  with  Afghanistan  takes  the  whole  British  nation 
by  surprise." 

Publication  was  now  the  order  of  the  day.  The  official  report 
of  the  correspondence  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  sent  to  the  Mount  Bhodope  Districts  re- 
vealed a  sickening  story  of  cruelty  and  suffering,  robberies  and 
burnings,  and  massacres  of  all  kinds,  one  described  as  having  hap- 
pened at  Hermanli  especially, which  appalled  and  disgusted  a  world 
already  weary  of  charges  and  counter-charges  of  "  atrocities "  in 
the  East.  According  to  this  new  story,  the  Turks  and  the  Bulga- 
rians were  angels  of  innocence  by  the  side  of  the  Bussian  soldiers : 
but  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey 
alone  signed  the  report.  The  others  reftised  :  either  on  the 
ground  of  disbelief  in  the  evidence  offered  and  objection  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  received,  or  merely  because  they 
considered  that  the  Commission  was  exceeding  its  duty  in  the 
inquiry  into  which  they  entered,  having  been  appointed  only  to 
learn  what  measures  could  be  taken  to  save  the  remaining  refu- 
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gees.  The  Foreign  Office  now  also  issued  some  important  cor- 
respondence, embodying  an  exchange  of  views  which  had  taken 
place  between  the  English  and  the  French  Q-ovemments  in 
regard  to  the  Eastern  Question. 

The  first  document  of  importance  was  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
July  7,  enclosing  copies  of  the  convention  and  annex  thereto  which 
had  recently  been  concluded  between  the  Queen  and  the  Sultan. 
It  recites  that  when,  in  the  course  of  our  pourparlers  with  Russia, 
it  became  probable  that  on  the  Armenian  conquests  she  would  not 
for  the  present  give  way,  it  became  necessary  for  her  Majesty's 
Government  carefully  to  consider  their  position.  The  most 
menacing  aspect  of  it  was  the  entire  isolation  of  Great  Britain — 
so  far  as  the  prospect  of  material  action  was  concerned — in  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  Russian  annexations.  If  they  could  have 
looked  upon  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1856  as  still  in  vigour,  they 
might  have  called  on  two  powerful  military  allies  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  dominion.  But  Austria 
was  only  willing  to  take  part  in  restoring  the  Porte  to  a  certain 
independence  in  Europe,  while  France  had  clearly  intimated  her 
intention  not  to  engage  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
stipulations  of  1856. 

The  Queen's  Government  "  came  to  the  resolution  not  to  at- 
tempt the  reconquest  of  Kars  and  Ardahan  " ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  "  could  not  leave  Western  Asia  lying  unprotected  at  the  feet  of 
Russia."  The  prestige  of  her  victories,  proclaimed  by  the  con- 
quest and  retention  of  so  well-known  a  fortress  as  Kars,  would 
have  annoimced  her  to  the  Mesopotamian  and  other  Asiatic  popu- 
lations as  the  coming  Power,  and  the  existing  Government 
would  have  lost  all  hold  on  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  disintegra- 
tion and  practical  absorption  of  the  countries  lying  between  the 
sea  and  the  Persian  frontier  must  have  inevitably  followed.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had,  therefore,  "  thought  it  necessary  to 
undertake  the  onerous  obligation  of  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Turkey,  if  Russia  should  attempt  to  extend  her  annexations  be- 
yond the  frontiers  which  the  present  negotiations  will  assign." 
They  could  not  perform  this  engagement  from  such  a  distance  as 
Malta ;  the  Sultan  had,  therefore,  assigned  to  England  the  island 
of  Cypnis.     The  despatch  adds : — 

"  Your  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  the  advice  has  been  from 
various  quarters  repeatedly  pressed  upon  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  occupy  Egypt,  or  at  least  to  take  the  borders  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Such  an  operation  might  not  have  been  at  variance  with 
English  interests,  and  would  have  presented  no  material  difficul- 
ties. But  this  policy  has  never  been  entertained  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  We  had  received  an  intimation  from  the  French 
Government  that  any  such  proceeding  would  be  very  unwelcome  to 
the  French  people,  and  we  could  not  but  feel  the  reasonableness  of 
their  objection  under  existing  circumstances.      Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vemment  have  constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  su^eations  of 
that  kind.  They  have  been  likewise  recommended  to  occupy  some 
port  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  such  as  Alexandretta ;  but  they  felt  that, 
however  carefully  guarded,  such  a  proceeding  might  in  the  present 
temper  of  men's  minds  be  construed  as  indicating  an  intention  to 
acquire  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Western  Asia,  .  •  •  They, 
therefore,  accepted  from  the  Sultan  the  provisional  occupation  of 
Cyprus.  How  long  the  occupation  will  continue  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee ;  but  her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  without  hope 
that  Russian  statesmen  will  in  due  time  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
territory  they  have  acquired  is  costly  and  improductive,  will  recog- 
nise the  futility  df  any  plans  which  in  any  quarters  may  have  been 
formed  for  making  it  a  stepping-stone  to  further  conquests,  and 
will  abandon  it  as  a  useless  acquisition."  The  occupation  of 
Cyprus  would  then  be  at  an  end. 

M.  Waddington  replied  in  the  usual  indirect  form  of  a  de- 
spatch to  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt,  dated  July  21.  The  convention 
between  England  and  Turkey  (he  says)  had  produced  a  sensation 
deeper  in  France  than  anywhere  else.  "  If  all  objection  on  our 
part  was  to  be  removed,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  obtain 
from  the  English  Government  positive  declarations  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  definitely  reassure  France  as  to  the  future  of  all 
those  interests  which  she  considers  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  .  .  . 
We  are  the  first  to  recognise  how  indispensable  a  matter  it  is  for 
England  to  maintain  as  an  absolute  principle  the  freedom  of  her 
communications  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  her  Indian  posses- 
sions. But  while  respecting  her  position  as  a  great  Asiatic  Power, 
we  have,  we  think,  a  right  to  claim  a  similar  respect  for  our  own 
country  as  a  great  Mediterranean  Power.  We  wish,  therefore,  to 
be  assured  that,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  present,  our  two  Govern- 
ments will  act  in  concert,  in  order  that,  by  a  friendly  policy 
founded  on  a  just  and  reciprocal  consideration  for  one  another,  the 
sphere  of  their  respective  interests  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  may 
be  preserved  intact."  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
readily  gave  M.  Waddington  at  Berlin  in  the  most  satisfactory 
form  the  assurances  which  he  expected  from  him. 

The  third  document,  a  despatch  from  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
to  Lord  Lyons,  dated  August  7,  encloses  the  despatch  of  M. 
Waddington,  and  comments  upon  it  in  a  confirmatory  tone.  Lord 
Salisbury  says,  as  regards  the  interests  of  France  as  a  great  Catho- 
lic Power  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the  Holy  Places,  we  did  not  con- 
template any  departure  from  our  former  policy.  As  to  Egypt, 
"  there  appears  to  be  no  danger  of  any  misimderstanding  between  the 
two  Powers  upon  this  question.  The  common  object  of  both  is  that 
the  Khedive's  dynasty  may  endure,  that  his  people  may  prosper, 
and  that  his  debts  may  be  paid.  In  their  sincere  co-operation,  free 
on  both  sides  from  any  ulterior  designs  of  territorial  acquisition, 
lies  the  only  hope  of  enduring  prosperity  and  progress  for  Egypt," 
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At  a  timely  moment,  and  with  words  woi-th  recording,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  in  an  address  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society, 
entered  into  an  interesting  argument  on  the  good  and  bad  meaning 
of  the  word  "Imperialism,"  which  was  now  very  much  in  English 
mouths  with  reference  to  English  policy.  He  sketched  a  forcible  con- 
trast between  the  vices  of  the  old  English  Imperialism  and  the  new. 
The  first  were  due  to  the  negligence,  ignorance,  and  insolence  of  the 
few.  By  the  showing  of  Lord  Carnarvon  (we  quote  the  Spectator's 
accoimt),  "  when  Imperialism  meant  the  most  insane  jealousy  lest 
any  colony  should  compete  with  the  mother-coimtry's  gains  in  trade 
and  conmierce, — ^when,  for  instance, '  we  forbade  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  erection  of  forges,  the  making  of  hats  in  the  Colonies,  for 
fear  it  should  interfere  with  British  trade  ' ;  when  we  sent  out  Gover- 
nors to  Jamaica  without  instnictions,  without  even  a  decent  pretence 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  at  a  most  critical  juncture ; 
when  Sir  William  Molesworth  could  declare,  with  some  justice, 
that  the  Colonial  Office  of  his  day  '  had  no  policy  at  all,  that  it 
was  everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long,  that  it  was  saint  and 
sinner,  protectionist  and  free-trader,  that  its  Governors  were  mere 
briefless  barristers,  electioneering  agents,  or  discreditable  partisans,' 
— ^in  days  like  those,  it  was  most  natural  that  there  should  be  a 
genuine  hatred  of  Imperialism  amongst  sound  men ;  for  Imperia- 
b'sm  meant  to  them  selfish  interference  from  low  motives  in  the 
affairs  of  distant  colonies,  of  the  true  interests  of  which  the  Home 
Government  was  disgracefully  ignorant.  But,  as  Lord  Carnarvon 
showed,  English  Imperialism  has  come  to  mean  something  very 
different  now,  in  relation  to  the  great  network  of  English  Colonies 
and  Dependencies.  It  means  holding  the  scales  evenly  between 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  natives  of  a  score  or  more  of  colonies ; 
it  means  keeping  the  peace  between  scores  of  tribes  or  settlements 
which  would  otherwise  be  hostile ;  it  means  guiding  one  depen- 
dency— like  Ceylon — in  productive  works  of  great  difficulty  and 
value,  which  would  never  have  been  commenced  without  a  strong 
Government  behind  it, — aiding  another  in  times  of  famine, — 
helping  a  third  to  introduce  just  as  much  self-government  as  its 
citizens  are  fit  for, — encoiu-aging  a  fourth  to  claim  complete  self- 
government  in  all  matters  except  those  of  external  defence ;  again, 
it  means  arbitrating  between  colonies  of  competing  interests  so 
as  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  both ;  it  means  reconciling  French 
Catholics  to  Canadian  Orangemen;  it  means  regulating  Coolie 
labour  in  the  Mauritius,  and  emancipating  negroes  on  tiie  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  educating  the  savages  of  Feejee,  and  putting  down 
suttee,  and  perhaps  even  usurious  extortion,  in  India.  Of  old  the 
British  Government  despised  the  Colonies,  and  put  their  claims 
rudely  aside  whenever  it  suited,  as  it  generally  did  sidt,  their 
own  convenience.  But  the  modern  English  Imperialism  is  of  a 
different  stamp.  Like  the  Napoleonic  Imperialism,  so  far  from 
professing  to  ignore  popular  feeling,  it  professes  louldly  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  people.     It  asks  nothing  better  than  to  do  what  will 
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give  the  people  a  new  sense  of  pride  and  power.  It  is  not  in- 
different, indeed,  to  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch,  but  it  studies 
so  to  use  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch  as  to  enhance  still  further 
the  satisfaction  of  the  multitude.  The  new  Imperialism  loves  to 
flatter  the  nation  with  a  sense  of  its  own  grandeur.  It  likes  to 
talk  of  the  power  of  its  armies, — to  flaunt  its  mercenary  troops  in 
the  face  of  the  world, — to  boast  that  it  is  in  favour  of  a  great,  not 
of  a  little  England, — to  boast  loudly  of  every  extension  of  the 
frontier, — to  dress  up  the  Queen  of  these  realms  in  the  costume  of 
an  Indian  Empress, — in  a  word,  to  make  the  magnitude  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  Imperial  system  conduce  to  the  popularity  of  those 
agents  of  the  people  by  whom  the  Government  is  guided.  But 
this,  again,  is  a  degradation  of  the  true  Imperialism, — a  degrada- 
tion of  the  idea  of  service.  And  Lord  Carnarvon's  address  contained 
most  timely  warning  to  England  against  the  danger  of  prizing 
Imperialism  of  this  kind  : — '  True  Imperialism,'  he  said,  *  I  am 
sure  we  shall  agree,  is  not  mere  bulk  of  territory  and  multiplication 
of  subjects.  I  hear  sometimes  the  words,  A  great  England  and 
a  little  England;  but  we  do  not  measure  nations  by  their  size 
or  by  their  numbers,  any  more  than  we  measure  men  by  their 
inches.  If  we  did,  China  would  be  the  model  of  our  admiration, 
and  the  hosts  of  Xerxes,  not  the  handful  of  Athenian  citizens, 
would  be  the  people  we  should  reverence  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world.  No, — what  we  do  look  for,  is  not  the  bulk  of  territory, 
but  the  class  of  men  who  are  bred  up,  and  the  qualities  which 
these  men  have ;  and  putting  aside  the  highest  of  all,  we  may  say 
this, — that  steadfastness  of  purpose,  simplicity  of  character,  truth, 
and  the  preference  for  that  which  is  solid  and  substantial,  over 
that  which  is  merely  glittering  and  deceptive,  have  been  the 
characteristics  of  Englishmen  in  past  generations.'  *  Foreign  Im- 
perialism,' added  Lord  Carnarvon,  ^  means  great  standing  armies. 
Thank  God,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  copy  there  1  At  this 
moment  we  have  a  picture  before  our  eyes  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
divided  into  hostile  and  suspicious  camps.  The  350,000  men 
who  in  the  earlier  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  sufficient  to 
guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world,  are  now  converted  into  some- 
thing like  six  millions  of  armed  men.  It  is  the  day  of  great 
Empires  casting  their  colossal  shadow  over  the  smaller  States ;  and 
through  the  gloom  of  that  shadow  those  small  States  look  up,  and, 
as  they  well  may  do,  tremble.  It  is  the  day  of  restless  intrigue 
and  of  reckless  expenditiu-e.  It  is  the  day  of  violence,  and,  depend 
upon  it,  as  certainly  as  we  are  collected  in  this  room,  it  is  the  day 
also  which  will  be  followed  by  a  reaction.  So  sometimes  we  have 
heard  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  wind,  or  seen  the  sullen  break  of 
the  wave  upon  the  shore,  all  presaging  the  great  tempest  which 
is  to  come;  and  so,  when  I  look  round  upon  the  horizon  of 
Europe,  and  see  how  heavily  those  thunder-clouds  are  piled  up,  I 
cannot  resist  a  feeling  of  deep  apprehension  for  the  future ;  and 
jny  earnest  hope  is  that  this  country,  at  least,  will  not  be  tempted, 
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by  anything  short  of  the  most  paramount  duty,  to  join  in  this  mad 
race  of  waste  and  of  himian  bloodshed.' " 

A  timely  lesson  timely  given ;  and  the  audience  of  the  retired 
Conservative  Minister  could  scarcely  miss  his  meaning  when  he 
quoted  Plutarch's  account  of  the  conversation  between  Pyrrhus  and 
his  sober  adviser  (Cineas),  who  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
ag^essive  and  ambitious  schemes,  *' Cineas  asked  Pyrrhus — in 
case  he  defeated  the  fiomans — who  were,  as  he  parenthetically  re- 
marked, dangerous  adversaries — what  use  he  proposed  to  make  of 
his  victory.  Pyrrhus  replied  that  he  should  then  be  master  of  all 
Italy*  But,  said  Cineas,  when  Italy  shall  be  yours,  what  then  ? 
Why,  said  Pyrrhus,  there  is  Sicily  very  near  ;  we  should  take  that. 
And  next  ?  said  Cineas.  Why,  then,  said  Pyrrhus,  there  are  Libya 
and  Carthage ;  we  should  take  them.  And  then,  said  Cineas,  you 
would  of  course  reconquer  Macedonia  and  overrun  Greece ;  but 
taking  all  this  as  accomplished,  what  then?  Why  then,  said 
Pyrrhus,  we  will  take  our  ease,  and  drink,  and  be  merry.  And 
what  hinders  us,  said  Cineas,  from  drinking  and  taking  our  ease 
now,  when  we  have  already  those  things  in  our  hands  at  which  we 
propose  to  arrive  through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  trials  and 
dangers,  through  innimierable  calamities,  which  we  must  both 
cause  and  suffer." 

That  some  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  Premier's  party 
deeply  mistrusted  his  policy  was  thus  clear  enough  :  but  not  more 
clear  than  that  the  voice  of  society  and  the  clubs  applauded  it. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  at  large  both  parties  claimed  to  have 
with  them,  though  that  it  was  much  divided  continued  to  be 
obvious  in  many  ways.  The  results  of  bye-elections  seemed  to 
point  rather  to  Liberal  than  to  Conservative  success;  but  the 
mimicipal  elections  which  occurred  about  this  time,  and, 
independent  as  they  perhaps  should  be  of  political  issues, 
nevertheless  cannot  but  partially  turn  upon  them  when  they  are 
as  marked  as  on  this  occasion,  seemed  to  point  to  the  balance  of 
parties  being  but  slightly  affected.  Thus,  judging  by  the  Times* 
report,  in  Sheffield,  Mr.  Roebuck's  stronghold,  the  Liberal  party 
carried  eight  out  of  ten  seats  ;  in  Dudley,  the  Liberals  are 
said  to  have  gained  ten  seats ;  in  Kidderminster,  two  ;  in  Boston, 
one ;  in  Cardiff,  one ;  in  Dover,  three ;  in  Gloucester,  one ;  in 
Southampton,  one ;  in  York,  four ;  in  Preston,  two ;  in  Poole, 
one;  in  Newark,  one;  in  Launceston,  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Lancashire  generally,  the  elections  seem  to  show  that  Con- 
servatism was  still  the  gaining  cause,  Preston  and  Bury  being 
almost  the  only  Lancashire  boroughs  where  the  Liberals  seem  to 
have  gained  ground.  In  Bolton,  the  Conservatives  gained  five 
seats ;  in  Liverpool,  one ;  in  Manchester  (apparently),  one ;  in 
Wigan,  three.  In  Leeds,  Chester,  Nottingham,  and  Wolver- 
hampton, the  Conservatives  also  gained  seats ;  in  Wolverhamp- 
ton three  seats. 

In  Birmingham  the  municipal  election  ended  in  a  manner 
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which  seemed  to  promise  no  hope  to  the  enterprising  Captain 
Bumaby,  who  was  to  try  to  wrest  the  third  seat  from  the  Liberals 
at  the  general  election,  and  who  at  one  of  the  ward  meetings  was 
declared  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  have  uttered  the  remarkable 
aspiration, — "  Would  to  God  we  were  at  war  with  Sussia  1 " 
The  contest  was  waged  advisedly  on  political  grounds,  and  in 
twelve  out  of  the  sixteen  wards  Conservative  candidates  were  put 
up,  and  completely  defeated,  generally  by  large  majorities.  In 
the  four  most  strongly  Liberal  wards,  the  Liberals  walked  over  the 
course,  no  rivals  venturing  to  come  forward. 

QuoB  quum  ita  essent.  Lord  Beaconsfield's  annual  speech  at 
the  Guildhall  was  expected  with  interest,  and  received  with 
enthusiasm.  He  spoke  of  foreign  affairs  alone.  He  said  that  the 
Government  were  by  no  means  apprehensive  of  any  invasion  of 
India  by  its  north-western  frontier  ;  but  the  frontier  was  "  a  hap- 
hazard and  not  a  scientific  one,"  and  the  Government  had  "  made 
arrangements  by  which,  when  completed,  in  all  probability  at  no 
distant  day,  all  anxiety  respecting  the  north-western  frontier  of 
India  will  be  removed."  The  Premier  added : — We  shall  live,  I 
hope,  on  good  terms  with  our  immediate  neighbours,  and  not  on 
bad  terms  perhaps  with  some  neighbours  that  are  more  remote. 
I  do  not  wish,  my  Lord  Mayor,  in  making  these  remarks  that  you 
should  understand  that  her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  an  invasion  of  India  is  impossible  or  impracticable.  On  the 
contrary,  if  Asia  Minor  and  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  were  in 
the  possession  of  a  very  weak  or  very  powerful  State,  it  would  be 
by  no  means  impossible  for  an  adequate  army  to  march  through 
the  passes  of  Asia  Minor  and  through  Persia  and  absolutely 
menace  the  dominions  of  the  Queen ;  but  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  contemplated  such  a  result,  and  we  have  provided 
means  to  prevent  its  occurrence  by  our  Convention  with  Turkey 
and  our  occupation  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  That  island,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  said,  would  be  no  burden  to  this  coimtry,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  its  administration  by  England  would  exercise 
the  most  beneficial  and  moral  influence  upon  the  contiguous 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  But  this  was  a  secondary  consideration 
in  inducing  the  Government  to  take  the  step  which  they  had 
done.  It  was  as  "  a  strong  place  of  arms  "  that  the  Government 
fixed  upon  Cyprus,  after  having  examined  all  the  other  islands  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean.  Referring  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  denied  the  statement  that  it  had  already  proved  to  be 
inadequate  to  carry  the  results  which  it  aimed  at  into  operation. 
If  the  grave  matters  which  were  settled  at  Berlin  could  have  been 
settled  in  twenty-four  hours  a  Congress  was  unnecessary.  They 
might  have  been  settled  by  post  or  by  the  Queen's  messengers. 
Not  half  the  period  prescribed  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
agreements  of  the  treaty  had  yet  expired — but  had  nothing  been 
done  during  that  time  under  the  treaty  ? 

"Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia  has 
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retired  frota  Constantinople,  which  was  within  her  grasp.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia  has  retired  from  the 
Straits  of  Gallipoli,  second  only  in  importance  to  Constantinople, 
and  by  some  deemed  equivalent  to  it.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Russia  has  restored  to  the  Porte  the  city  of 
Erzeroum,  which  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  be  the  scene  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Sultan  has  surrendered  his  fortresses  on 
the  Danube.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the 
Bay  of  Batoum,  which  it  was  said  could  never  be  obtained  except 
by  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  has  been  given  up  without  shedding  a 
single  drop  of  blood.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  at  this  moment  there  are  committees  and  commissions, 
formed  of  the  most  able  subjects  of  the  different  States  of  Europe, 
arranging  the  lines  of  demarcation  for  the  different  states  and 
provinces  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Why,  these  are  the 
most  considerable  points  of  the  treaty.'' 

Her  Majesty's  Government  had  never  received  any  intimation 
whatever  from  any  of  the  signataries  of  the  treaty  that  it  was  their 
desire  or  their  intention  to  evade  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
conditions.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  he  must,  therefore,  disclaim 
and  repudiate  those  notions,  which  he  was  greatly  surprised  had 
been  circulated,  that  the  signataries  or  any  signatsuy  of  the  treaty 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  evading  or  avoiding  his  engage- 
ments. He  continued  : — "They  say,  my  lord,  that  in  politics  you 
ought  to  contemplate  the  impossible.  I  think  it  at  this  moment 
quite  impossible  that  any  of  the  signataries  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
would  attempt  in  any  way  to  withdraw  from  their  engagements ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
they  will  not  be  the  signatary  to  retire.  I  can  say  this  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  it  is  their  policy  and  their 
determination  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  shall  be  carried  out  in 
spirit  and  to  the  letter;  and  believing  that  the  settlement  of 
Berlin  expressed  in  the  treaty  is  one  that  will  advance  the  progress 
and  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  that  it  includes  provisions  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  secure  peace,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
her  Majesty's  Government  would,  if  necessary,  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  the  people  of  this  country  to  support  them  in  maintain- 
ing to  the  letter  and  the  complete  spirit  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with 
all  their  energy  and  all  their  resources."  He  did  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  under  any  circumstances  they  would  be  driven  to  such  a 
course,  and  although  there  had  been  paragraphs  in  newspapers  of 
a  different  import,  and  gossip  reported  by  the  subalterns  of  dif- 
ferent States,  who  may  have  expressed  a  different  opinion,  yet 
**  the  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  sovereigns  and 
statesmen,  and  not  by  anonymous  paragraph  writers,  or  by  the 
harebrained  chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity."  He  therefore  looked 
with  confidence  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  being  carried  out  com- 
pletely within  the  period  provided  for  the  completion  of  its 
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arrangementsj  and  he  believed  that  by  carrying  that  treaty  into 
eflFect  they  would  secure  and  maintain  an  enduring  peace  in 
Europe.  "  I  have  observed  (Lord  Beaconsfield  added)  that  the 
month  of  October  is  often  rife  with  high  secrets  of  State.  In  the 
month  of  November  they  are  not  so  nimierous.  I  ascribe  that 
result  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  On  Lord 
Mayor's  Day  there  is  a  chance  of  hearing  the  voice  of  sense  and 
truth." 

In  conclusion,  his  lordship  said : — "  That  the  state  of  affairs  at 
present  is  serious  no  one  can  doubt,  because  they  must  ever  be 
serious  when  a  great  settlement  is  taking  place  and  is  not  yet  ac- 
complished ;  but  I  deny  that  they  are  affairs  of  danger.  I  know 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the  power  of  England  is  on  the 
wane.  We  have  been  informed  lately  that  ours  will  be  the  lot  of 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  and  Holland.  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  condition  of  England  and  those 
picturesque  and  interesting  communities.  We  have  during  ages 
of  prosperity  created  a  nation  of  thirty-four  millions — a  nation 
who  are  enjoying,  and  have  long  enjoyed,  the  two  greatest  blessings 
of  civil  life — justice  and  liberty.  My  Lord  Mayor,  a  nation  of 
that  character  is  more  calculated  to  create  empires  than  to  give 
them  up,  and  I  feel  confident,  if  England  is  true  to  herself;  if  the 
English  people  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  ancestors ;  if  they 
possess  still  the  courage  and  the  determination  of  their  forefathers, 
their  honour  will  never  be  tarnished  and  their  power  will  never 
diminish.  The  fate  of  England  is  in  the  hands  of  England  ;  and 
you  must  place  no  credit  on  these  rumours  which  would  induce 
you  to  believe  that  you  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  principle 
to  assert  that  policy  which  you  believe  is  a  policy  of  justice  and 
truth." 

No  sooner  had  this  speech  been  made  public  than  a  telegram 
of  the  same  day's  date  was  received  from  Livadia,  signed  by  M. 
de  Giers,  the  Russian  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
was  there  in  attendance  on  the  Czar,  stating  that  the  Russian 
Sovereign  intended  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
The  message  was  received  and  greeted  as  a  triumph  by  the  Tory 
papers,  though  with  small  reason  enough,  as  whatever  might  be 
thought  or  argued  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  only  the  Tories  had  ever 
doubted  of  the  Czar's  good  faith.  Mr.  Gladstone  criticised  the 
Guildhall  Speech  in  a  short  letter  to  the  Bedford  Liberal  Associa- 
tion. He  expressed  his  belief  that  "  rectification  of  frontier  "  is 
a  diplomatic  phrase  commonly  used  to  cover  an  annexation  of 
territory  which  it  is  not  convenient  explicitly  to  avow.  He  was 
puzzled  to  know  why,  if  an  invasion  from  the  north-west  be  im- 
practicable, the  frontier  there  should  be  described  as  unscientific, 
or  how  any  foe  can  "  so  embarrass  and  disturb  our  dominion  as  to 
put  us  to  great  expense  "  on  a  frontier  which  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  inside. 

What  right  (Mr.  Gladstone  asked)  have  we  to  annex  by  war  or 
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to  menace  the  territory  of  our  neighbours,  in  order  to  make 
*  scientific '  a  frontier  which  is  already  safe  ?  What  should  we  say 
of  such  an  act  if  done  by  another  Power?  Our  frontier,  we  are 
told,  causes  anxiety  to  our  Viceroys.  I  ask,  which  among  the 
Viceroys  who  have  taken  and  quitted  oflSce,  and  sometimes  life, 
with  so  much  honour,  since  we  reached  our  North- Western  Frontier, 
have  reconmiended  such  a  rectification  ?  Upon  the  whole,  I  must 
say  that  the  great  day  of  '  sense  and  truth,'  instead  of  relaxing 
the  reserve  unhappily  maintained,  has  added  a  new,  and,  to  all 
appearance,  a  dangerous,  mystery  to  those  which  before  prevailed ; 
has  left  us  more  than  ever  at  the  mercy  of  anonymous  paragraphs ; 
and  is,  so  far,  likely  to  increase  rather  than  dispel  the  gloom 
which  is  settling  on  the  country.  That  we  are  bound  to  observe 
and  promote  the  observance  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  there  is  no 
doubt.  We  should  do  it  with  better  grace  if  we  had  not  ourselves 
broken  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  violated  the  honourable  imder- 
standing  imder  which  the  Powers  met  in  Congress,  by  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention.  Let  those  who  question  this  description  ask 
themselves  what  we  should  have  said  if  the  Porte,  instead  of  mak- 
ing such  Convention  with  us,  had  concluded  it  with  Russia  or 
with  France  ?  It  is  quite  consistent  with  former  language  and 
conduct  that  in  the  description  given  of  the  objects  of  that  treaty, 
no  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  relief  of  the  subject  populations 
of  Turkey  from  cruel  and  debasing  misgovemment :  while  satis- 
faction to  the  demands  of  fiussia  was  a  first  condition  of  them  all. 
I  am  confident,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  hold  (as  I  hold),  that  it 
has  only  been  a  misguided  policy,  and  an  original  abnegation  of 
our  duties  in  1876-7,  that  enabled  fiussia  to  make  these  demands 
at  all.  I  think  that  you  will  also  hold  that  the  best  barrier 
against  fiussia,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  fioumania,  is  found 
in  the  establishment  of  local  liberties  that  men  will  value,  and 
will  fight  for,  and  will  not  willingly  surrender  either  to  fiussia  or 
to  any  other  Power."  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  ftirther  commented 
on  the  apparent  inaction  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
report  of  the  Rhodope  Commission — an  inaction  by  the  way,  said 
the  Spectator  in  commenting  on  the  letter,  which  we  may  possibly 
ascribe  to  a  wavering  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  evidence 
taken — and  regretted  also  their  apparent  indiflFerence  to  a  com- 
mercial distress  greatly  intensified  by  its  own  reckless  expenditure. 
But,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  only  effective  criticism  upon  the 
Government  would  be  the  criticism  of  the  polling-booths. 

In  a  speech  at  Winchester,  Lord  Northbrook,  the  predecessor  of 
Lord  Lytton  in  the  Indian  Viceroyalty,  whom  the  Tories  had  re- 
warded with  an  earldom  for  his  services  in  that  post,  added  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  discussions  on  the  Afghan  question.  "  We 
all  know  (he  said)  that  the  British  Government  took  a  decided 
line  against  fiussia.  Assuming  such  an  attitude,  we  sent  troops  to 
Malta,  and,in  pointoffact,it  was generallysupposed that  the  question 
of  peace  and  war  himg  at  that  time  on  a  thread.   For  my  own  part, 
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I  do  not  hesitate  to  Hay  that,  if  we  had  the  right — ^as  I  hold  that 
we  had  the  right — to  send  native  troops  to  Malta,  the  Russians 
had  the  right  to  take  such  steps  as  they  thought  necessary  to 
protect  Russian  territory  in  Asia.  This  is  the  explanation  which 
I  give,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  natural  explanation,  of  the 
movement  of  troops  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  and  the  sending  of 
the  mission  to  Afghanistan.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  Russia,  that  this  matter  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
Crovemment  of  this  coimtry  had  a  right,  peace  being  declared,  to 
enter  into  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  her  what  were  her  intentions,  and  that  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  she  would  adhere  to  the  formal  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  interference  with  Afghanistan,  or  what  her  policy 
was  to  be.  That  the  Grovemment  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and 
my  own  impression  is  that  that  is  the  course  which  the  Government 
really  has  pursued.  We  do  not  know  all.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  papers  were  promised  the  day  before  Parliament  separated, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  papers  will  soon  be  produced.  So 
far,  then,  as  to  the  conduct  of  Russia.  Now  as  regards  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Supposing  that  Shore  Ali  had,  when  I  was  GFover- 
nor-General  of  India,  received  a  Russian  mission  at  Gabul  without 
first  consulting  the  British  Grovemment  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
received,  I  should  say  that  that  was  an  un&ir  act,  in  consequence 
of  our  previous  arrangement  with  him.  But  now  we  must  look  at 
the  circumstances  which  went  before  the  case  as  it  has  actually 
arisen.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Ameer,  however,  to  conmiuni- 
cate  with  the  British  Grovemment,  for,  rightly  or  wrongly,  our 
agent  at  his  Court  had  been  withdrawn.  We  know,  however,  that 
he  tried  to  prevent  the  Russian  mission  going  to  Gabul.  That  has 
appeared  several  times  in  papers  and  through  other  impartial 
sources,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact.  We  cannot  possibly  have 
any  evidence  that  the  Ameer  has  entered  into  any  hostile  arrange- 
ment with  the  Russian  Embassy  after  having  received  them.  I 
have  no  fear  of  Russian  intrigue  in  Afghanistan.  From  all  that  I 
know  or  have  ever  heard  of  that  country,  the  real  feeling  of  the 
Ameer  of  Gabul  and  Afghanistan  is  a  feeling  of  independence,  a 
dislike  of  any  interference  either  by  England  or  by  Russia  in  his 
affairs  ;  and  I  will  say  this  much,  that  when  I  left  India  the  Ameer, 
though  he  would  have  disliked  any  iyterference  on  the  part  of 
England,  would  have  resented  any  shown  by  Russia  to  a  far  greater 
extent." 

"The  rectification  of  the  North-Westem  Frontier,"  added 
Lord  Northbrook,  "  may  possibly — and,  indeed,  not  improbably — 
be  confined  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Quettah,  a  post  in  the 
territory  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bholan 
Pass  from  India.  Upon  this  I  wish  to  say  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  measures  taken  in  the  year  1876  for  the  settlement  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  between  the  Khan  of  Khelat 
and  his  nobles  rests  upon  me.     It  is  fair  to  say  that  I  did  not  con- 
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template  in  those  arrangements  the  occupation  of  Quettah,  and, 
indeed,  I  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year 
against  that  measure.  However,  occupation  has  taken  place. 
The  political  importance  of  the  position  is  undoubted.  The  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  unfriendly  to  us,  and  the  reasons 
may  now  exist  for  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  post.  But  other 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  rectification  of  the  North- 
western Frontier  with  which  I  entirely  disagree.  In  my  opinion 
our  present  frontier  is  unassailable  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  to 
advance  it  farther  into  A%hanistan  would  be  most  unwise.  The 
great  difficulty  which  we  hitherto  have  had  with  respect  to  our 
frontier  is  in  dealing  with  the  independent  tribes  adjoining  to  it. 
If  we  advance  farther  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  other  tribes,  and 
we  shall  have  the  same  difficulty  occurring  over  again.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  the  other  night  that  the  question  of  our  Norths- 
Western  Frontier  had  been  under  the  consideration  of  several 
Indian  Viceroys  and  administrators  of  India.  It  was  not,  however, 
considered  in  my  time." 

Showing  clearly  that  the  Ameer  had  always  protested  against 
receiving  a  British  Envoy,  he  showed  too  that  Lord  Mayo's  agree- 
ment to  his  terms  was  emphatically  approved  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  and  that  in  1873  Shere  All's  Prime  Minister  strongly, 
but  confidentially,  advised  that  no  envoy  should  be  sent,  as  sdl 
Afghans  would  consider  that  a  preliminary  to  annexation.  He 
further  showed  that  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  had  received  no 
insult,  and  that  the  Bussian  Government  had  not  broken  faith, 
its  mission  having  been  despatched,  as  Lord  Northbrook  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  dates,  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  In  conclusion  Lord  Northbrook  remarked  that  the 
last  Afghan  war  cost  17,000,000^.,  and  that  India  is  too  poor  to 
bear  the  cost  of  another. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  the  Hon.  R,  Plimkett,  at 
Bristol,  ridiculed  those  who  could  decline  to  treat  the  quarrel  with 
Afghanistan  as  one  of  a  piurely  military  character.  They  were 
like  the  tailors  in  "  Goilliver's  Travels,"  who  measured  Gulliver  for 
a  suit  of  clothes  by  taking  his  height  and  angles  with  a  quadrant, 
though  when  the  clothes  were  tried  on,  they  would  have  fitted  a 
star-fish  just  aa  well.  That  is,  the  Liberals  wanted  to  be  highly 
political  and  scientific  in  their  treatment  of  the  Afghan  question, 
and  yet  made  light  of  the  first  condition  of  the  question — the 
military  necessity.  However,  a  subject  on  which  so  little  is 
known,  said  Mr.  Plunkett,  is  just  the  subject  for  a  mass  meeting. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  however,  made  it 
rather  an  effective  one  at  Birmingham  and  Carlisle.  Of  the 
Conservative  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone  the  first  speaker  gave  an 
amusing  illustration  : — "  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  the  other  day, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  Birmingham  mer- 
chant, who  happens  to  be  a  Conservative  ;  and  this  gentleman  had 
been  complaining  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  his  restless  spirit  and  the 
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oonfusion  into  which  he  had  thrown  the  country ;  and  my  friend  at 
last  asked  him,  '  Supposing,  when  you  have  got  to  your  dub  to- 
day, you  should  hear  that  the  Tory  Grovemment  had  resigned 
oflSce,  and  that  the  Queen  had  sent  for  Mr.  Gladstone, — what 
would  you  do  ? '  *  Well,'  said  the  merchant,  '  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  buy  all  the  copper  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon,  and  wait 
for  the  rise.'"  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  also  very  amusing  in  his 
vindication  of  the  consistency  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  had,  he 
said,  secured  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey  by  giving 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to  Austria  and  taking  Cyprus  himself,  and 
proposed  to  secure  the  same  blessings  for  Afghanistan  by  invading 
and  occupying  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  more  satirical  still 
on  the  "  wonderful  diplomatists  who  have  made  confusion  worse 
confounded.  They  have  set  everybody  by  the  ears  with  their 
meddling.  They  have  incited  Austria  to  war,  betrayed  Ghreece, 
irritated  Italy,  alarmed  France,  annoyed  Russia,  partitioned 
Turkey,  bullied  Bulgaria,  and  bambooded  Great  Britain;  and 
having  performed  these  great  exploits,  the  chief  meddlers  and 
muddlers,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Charing  Cross  Station — to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the 
most  screaming  farce  wliich  Europe  has  ever  seen."  In  a  graver 
way,  Mr.  DiUwyn  criticised  the  Government  at  Swansea. 
Financially  nothing  could  be  looser,  he  said,  than  their  revision 
of  the  rapidly-growing  Estimates, —especially  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates, — and  he  reiterated  his  conviction  that  unless  these 
Estimates  were  carefully  revised  by  a  special  Parliamentary 
Committee,  they  could  not  be  controlled  by  Parliament  at  all, 
and  could  not  be  effectively  controlled  by  the  Government.  He 
spoke  of  the  unbusiness-like  way  in  which  the  legislative  measures 
of  this  Government  were  presented  to  Parliament,  and  the  hurry 
in  which  they  were  driven  through  at  the  fag-end  of  the  Session. 
He  described  the  manner  of  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  as  thoroughly  underhanded  and  unworthy,  and  declared 
that  it  had  annihilated  the  independence  of  Turkey  in  Europe ; 
while  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  if  carried  out,  would  annihi- 
late that  independence  in  Asia.  And  he  condemned,  in  the  most 
trenchant  manner,  the  attempt  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  to 
exalt  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  at  the  cost  of  the  Parliamentary 
system. 

Meanwhile  in  India  no  one,  it  seemed,  was  anticipating  a 
favourable  reply  to  the  ultimatum  from  Shore  Ali.  India  was 
right.  No  answer  at  all  was  received  at  first,  and  when  received 
it  was  a  refusal  to  acede  to  the  British  demand,  couched,  as  it 
was  semi-officially  reported  at  first,  in  very  insulting  language. 
This  proved  about  as  true  as  the  reported  insult  to  Major 
Cavagnari ;  for  when  it  had  to  be  made  public,  the  poor  savage's 
letter  was  seen  to  be,  as  the  Spectator  called  it,  "  a  whine,  not  an 
insult."  He  complained  that  before  he  had  received  the  Viceroy's 
ftiendly  letter  by  Gholam  Hussein  Khan,  he  had  received  another 
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about  a  mission,  written  threateningly,  while  other  letters,  written 
to  subordinates,  had  been  laid  before  him.  '^  None  of  them  have 
been  free  from  harsh  expressions  and  hard  words,  repugnant  to 
courtesy  and  politeness,  and  in  tone  contrary  to  the  ways  of  friend- 
ship and  intercourse."  In  his  afflicted  position  (his  son  AbdooUa 
being  just  dead)  "  patience  and  silence  would  have  been  specially 
becoming."  *'Let  your  excellency  take  into  consideration  this 
harsh  and  heartless  haste  with  which  the  desired  object  and  place 
of  conference  have  been  seized  upon,  and  how  the  officials  of  the 
Grovemment  have  been  led  into  discussion  and  subjection  to 
reproach.  There  is  some  difiference  between  this  and  the  pure 
road  of  friendship  and  good-will."  The  Ameer  contended,  that 
his  officials  had  ^own  no  enmity  to  the  British  Government,  nor 
did  they  desire  with  any  other  Power  enmity  or  strife ;  but 
"  when  any  other  Power,  without  cause  or  reason,  shows  enmity 
towards  this  Government,  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  God, 
and  to  His  will."  Upon  the  refusal  of  Shere  Ali  followed  the 
Viceroy's  declaration  of  war,  the  proclamation  being  thus  sum- 
marised in  Renter's  telegram  : — 

'*  It  recounts  the  history  of  the  relations  between  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  diuing  the  last  ten 
years,  and  refers  to  the  tJmballa  visit  and  to  the  assistance  which 
the  Ameer  has  received  from  the  British  Government  from  time  to 
time,  and  points  out  that  the  Afghans  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  free  trade  with  India.  For  all  these  acts  there  had  been  no 
return  except  ill-will  and  discourtesy.  The  Ameer  had  also 
openly  and  assiduously  attempted,  both  by  words  and  deeds,  to 
stir  up  religious  hatred  and  to  incite  war  against  the  British 
Empire  in  India;  and  although  he  had  repelled  all  efforts  to 
bring  about  amicable  intercourse  with  the  Indian  Government,  he 
nevertheless  formally  received  a  Bussian  Embassy.  Finally,  while 
the  fiussian  Embassy  was  still  at  Gabul,  he  forcibly  repulsed  an 
English  Envoy,  of  whose  coming  he  had  timely  notice.  Since 
then  all  efforts  to  promote  friendly  relations  had  been  met  with 
open  indignity  and  defiance.  The  Ameer,  mistaking  for  weakness 
the  long  forbearance  of  the  British  Government,  has  thus  deliber- 
ately incurred  its  just  resentment.  With  the  Sirdars  and  the 
people  of  A%hanistan  the  Indian  Government  has  no  quarrel,  as 
they  have  given  no  offence.  The  independence  of  Afghanistan 
will  be  respected ;  but  the  Government  of  India  cannot  tolerate 
that  any  other  Power  should  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
A^hanistan.  The  proclamation  concludes  as  follows : — *  Upon 
the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  alone  rests  the  responsibility  of  having 
exchanged  the  friendship  for  the  hostility  of  the  Empress  of 
India.' " 

Thus,  with  something  of  the  cceuo'  leger  of  Cmile  Ollivier,  was 
England  plunged  into  war.  Happily  for  her,  with  a  less  dangerous 
foe ;  for  to  punish  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan  for  a  Sussian  affront, 
on  a   pretext   very   similar  to   the  Benedetti   incident,  did   not 
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involve  such  consequences  as  Napoleon  and  his  advisers  had  the 
courage  to  face.  Writing  as  we  do  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, we  can  only  record  the  grave  opinion,  which  we  believe 
general  opinion  will  in  the  future  gravely  endorse,  that  this  new 
Afghan  invasion,  which  began  on  the  20th  of  November,  was  a 
very  wanton  and  a  very  wicked  war,  undertaken  in  pursuance  of 
a  policy  as  deliberately  aggressive  as  was  ever  followed,  and  so 
sedulously  concealed  till  it  was  too  late  to  reverse  it,  save  by  a 
sudden  and  general  protest  from  the  country,  for  the  making  of 
which  that  very  concealment  had  denied  her  the  necessary 
knowledge,  that  the  confidence  of  the  responsible  ministers  in  the 
justice  of  their  own  cause  was  from  their  very  silence  something 
more  than  doubtful.  The  "  hare-brained  chatterers  of  irresponsible 
frivolity  "  may  well  thank  God  that  they  were  irresponsible.  We 
are  willing  ourselves  to  believe,  as  from  the  course  of  history  we  do 
believe,  that  the  Power,  but  for  which  according  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field  all  would  be  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  uses  both  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  real  and  metaphorical,  for  strange  purposes 
of  good  ;  and  we  are  content  to  believe  that  the  gradual  absorption 
of  the  anti-Christian  races,  even  by  imchristian  means,  is  part  of 
the  scheme  we  may  not  question,  as  it  was  in  the  beg^ning 
foretold.  The  lines  which  Mr.  Swinburne  wrote  of  Liberty  bear  a 
finer  application  to  a  nobler  truth  : — 

No  man's  might  of  sight 

Knows  that  holir  before ; 
No  man's  hand  hath  might 
To  keep  back  that  light 

For  one  hour  the  more. 

But  this  belief  does  not  forbid  us — rather  it  lays  upon  us  the 
necessity — to  record  by  all  the  higher  laws  given  to  us  the  most 
emphatic  condemnation  of  a  policy  which  seems  to  us  to  set  those 
laws  at  nought.     In  our  eyes  it  is  "  Punica  fides  " ;  nothing  else. 

The  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  first  official 
manifesto  of  the  Grovemment  in  relation  to  it  appeared,  in  the  shape 
of  "  a  very  lucid  and  ably  written  despatch,"  said  the  Spectator  in 
summarising  it,  ^'  but  one  at  least  as  remarkable  for  what  it  keeps 
out,  as  for  what  it  puts  in, — from  Lord  Cranbrook  to  Lord  Lytton, 
professing  to  recite  in  a  popular  form  the  history  of  the  quarrel 
with  Afghanistan,  and  to  justify  it  to  the  country.  Lord  Cran- 
brook says  that  from  the  date  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Treaty,  in  1855, 
the  various  Governments  of  India  have  all  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  friendly  relations  with  Afghanistan,  The  despatch, 
following  in  this  respect  the  line  of  the  semi-official  newspapers, 
then  places  the  new  departure  at  the  Russian  invasion  of  IChiva ; 
states  that  Lord  Northbrook,  in  1873,  wished  to  engage,  *  under 
certain  conditions,'  to  defend  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  a^fainst 
any  *  unprovoked  aggression,'  but  that  he  was.  overruled  by  the 
Government  at  home,  and  that  hencefoi*th  the  Ameer  was  alienated 
from  us ;  that  the  Tory  Government  of  1874  took  up  a  different 
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policy,  and  thought  it  needful,  in  view  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
Russian  influence  in  Turkestan,  to  bind  Afghanistan  to  us  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  This  they  proceeded  to  do,  by  urging  on  the 
Ameer  just  those  measures  which  it  appears  that  both  Lord  Mayo 
and  Lord  Northbrook  had  expressly  ascertained  to  be  especially 
unwelcome  to  him,  namely,  the  reception  of  accredited  British 
agents  as  Residents  in  Afghanistan  (though  not  at  Cabul  itself), — 
the  equivalent  for  that  concession  being  our  formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  Shere  All's  dynasty,  material  dd  in  the  shape  of  money 
and  arms,  and  a  guarantee  ^against  unprovoked  aggression.' 
These  overtures  were  steadily  declined  by  Shere  Ali,  who 
evidently  took  great  alarm  at  them,  and  became  more  and  more 
unfriendly,  till  at  length  the  Peshawur  Conference  in  1876 
convinced  the  present  Viceroy  of  his  complete  alienation.  The 
reception  of  the  Russian  Mission  and  the  rejection  of  our  own, 
are  then  noted,  and  the  ultimatum  explained.  But  the  despatch 
says  nothing  at  all  of  a  more  *  scientific  frontier,' — indeed,  it  is 
written  almost  as  if  this  were  to  be  a  war  to  drub  Shere  Ali 
into  good-humour  and  complaisance ;  and  it  omits  all  mention 
of  that  occupation  of  Quetta  which  so  immediately  preceded  the 
TnanqiU  Peshawur  Conference,  and  went  so  far  towards  accounting 
for  ite  &ilure.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  summarised  as  a  despatch 
denouncing  Shere  Ali  for  refusing — consistently  with  his  whole 
policy  for  ten  years  back — to  be  coaxed  by  Lord  Lytton  into 
putting  his  kingdom  under  the  surveillance  of  the  British  Empire. 
That  is  the  casus  belli  against  the  Ameer." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  summarist  from  whom  we  have  quoted 
says  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  "  overruled  by  the  Government  at 
home";  and  we  cite  here  the  eighth  and  ninth  paragraphs  of  Lord 
Cranbrook's  despatch,  which  will  be  found  at  length  among  the 
State  Papers  in  the  Appendix,  to  show  for  themselves  if  to  the 
commonest  candour  they  could  bear  any  other  interpretation. 

*'  8.  The  policy  of  his  predecessors  was  that  substantially  followed 
by  Lord  Northbrook,  although  the  rapid  development  of  events 
in  Central  Asia  was  gradually  increasing  the  diflSculty  of  abstain- 
ing from  closer  relations  with  the  ruler  of  Cabul.  The  capture 
of  Khiva  by  the  forces  of  the  Czar  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  the 
total  subordination  of  that  khanate  to  Russia,  caused  Shere  Ali 
considerable  alarm,  and  led  him  to  question  the  value  of  the  pledges 
with  reference  to  Afghanistan  which  had  been  given  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty  to  England,  and  which  had  been  communicated 
to  his  Highness  by  the  British  Grovernment.  Actuated  by  his 
fears  on  this  score,  his  Highness  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Simla  in 
the  simmier  of  that  year,  charged  with  the  duty  of  expressing  them 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

"  9.  Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Ameer  was  to  ascertain 
definitely  how  iar  he  might  rely  on  the  help  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment if  his  territories  were  threatened  by  Russia,*  Lord  North- 
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brook's  Government  was  prepared  *  to  assure  him  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Government  of  India  would  assist  him 
to  rep«*l  unprovoked  aggression.  But  her  Majesty's  Oavemmsnt 
iU  ho7ae  did  tiot  share '  his  Highnesses  apprehensiati**  (the  itidics 
are  ours),  ''and  the  Viceroy  ultimately  informed  the  Ameer  that 
the  discussion  of  the  (question  would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season.*  The  effect  of  this  announcement  on  his 
Highness,  although  conveyed  in  conciliatory  language,  was  not 
favourable  ;  the  policy  which  dictated  it  was  unintelligible  to  his 
mind,  and  he  received  it  with  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. His  reply  to  Lord  Northbrook's  communication  was  couched 
in  terms  of  ill-disguised  sarcasm ;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  Vice- 
roy's proposal  to  depute  a  British  officer  to  examine  the  northern 
frontier  of  Afghanistan ;  he  subsequently  refused  permission  to 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to  return  from  Kashgar  to  India  through 
Cabul ;  he  left  untouched  a  gift  of  money  lodged  to  his  credit  by 
the  ludian  Government,  and  generally  assumed  towards  it  an 
attitude  of  sullen  reserve." 

Lord  Lawrence  and  his  Afghan  Committee,  as  we  have  already 
said,  did  their  best  evt*n  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  avert  the  war; 
but  the  Premier  in  very  disparaging  language  declined  them  the 
ordinary  courtesy  of  receiving  a  deputation,  and  more  than  hinted 
that  Lords  l^awrence  and  Northbrook  were  to  blame  for  the  com- 
plication, and  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it.  Lord  Northbrook  was 
little  inclined  to  sit  down  under  any  imputation  of  the  kind  ;  and 
he,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Mr.  Chihiers  came  forward  at  once 
to  protest  against  Lord  Cranbrook's  version  of  modem  history  in 
India. 

Lonl  Northbrook  said  the  important  parts  of  the  story  had 
been  left  out  ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  complained  that  wrong  infer-* 
ences  were  given  to  the  despatch  ;  and  Mr.  Childers  declared  tbed^ 
spatch  of  Lord  Cranbrook  to  be  incomplete,  incorrect,  misleading, 
and  disingenuous,  and  said  if  he  had  Lord  Beaconsiield's  vocabalarj 
he  would  employ  a  stronger  word.  The  Government  con t4>n ted  them- 
selves by  referring  rather  to  Afghan  Blue-Books  generally,  a  veiy 
safe  reference  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  or  would  read  the 
authorities  through,  than  to  the  most  favoiutible  extracts  that  they 
could  make,  or  to  the  best  interpretation  they  would  give.  If 
their  object  was  political  success  for  the  moment — and  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  pretended  to  much  besides — they  did  well  after 
their  generation,  especially  as  the  proportion  ot  the  papers  puln 
lished  was  at  the  best  very  small.  Lord  Northbrook  made  his 
remonstrance  in  the  Tivies,  in  which  paper  appeared  the  following 
brief  correspondence  between  him  and  Lord  Cranbrook :-  - 

•  Telejrrmm  from  Viceroy,  July  24.  1878. 
■  TeloKTBm  to  Viceroy.  July  26.  1873. 

*  I  setter  from  Viceroy.  September  6,  1S7S,  in  Secret   Letter,  Ka  7S» 
September  15.  1S73. 
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**  Dear  Lord  Cranbrook, — Since  I  wrote  to  vou  Yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  papers  upon  the  Afghan  question,  I  have  read  joor 
despatch  to  Ixml  Lytton  of  the  1 8th  of  this  month. 

^  I  have  observed  with  great  surprise  the  oini»on,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  n^;otiati(Mis  of  1873,  of  s<Hne  eagential  part£,  uxh 
of  the  instructions  which  I  received  and  of  the  communicatioDti 
between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Sbere  Ali  and  mvaelf :  but  mb 
reference  is  made  in  the  margin  of  the  despatch  to  the  oorrespcA- 
dence  of  1873, 1  presume  the  despatch  No.  15  <d  Sept^eml^r  lo, 
1873,  will  be  published  in  extenso  with  its  efjclosrireiu  Y^^si 
despatch,  moreover,  contains  a  refer«»ce  to  the  oyiiii^/iis  widen 
the  Government  of  India  expresRed  in  1875  and  1^76  as^  \o  xut 
location  of  British  officers  in  Afghanirtan,  but  it  ^r*^  izi  tuj 
opinion,  a  veiy  inoomjdete  description  of  our  oporitcc^s.  Ti^s^  if 
no  reference  in  the  margin  to  the  despatches,  az^id  I  xn^x^..  ^cjfx^y- 
fore,  call  your  particular  attention  to  therm,  az^  \^  ik&x  iz  ixij* 
ness  to  the  then  Grovemment  of  India  they  may  \^  y^SJi^jfA  ia 
fiilL  They  are  No.  19  of  June  7,  1875,  and  No/lO  ^A  J^-juj  25*, 
1876. —  ^  Yfmn  dijt0^iT. 

**I>ear  Lord  Northbrook, — You  will  find  zL  XL^  y*^y^  "» 
which  you  refer,  so  &r  as  I  know,  in  the  forihcf/CL':!.-:^  K-^-l^r^^ 
It  was  impossible  in  a  de^pat/ih  of  acytfjiiig  }:«  *  r.vvC^^iJ'^ 
length  to  give  more  than  a  brief  actrouTit  of  »^/  yrr^r^^p^.  *  *x'vr*»r 
of  events;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  sati-fi^H  tbur  I  it^^  vh^,« 
nothing  which  can  feirlv  be  callrf  for* — **  Ycrtir*  t^^tt  ♦j-t-t. 

"  Dear  Lord  Cranbrook,— I  am  much  oblig*:^  V>  yr^  Iv/  ;vw 
note  of  yesterdav,  telling  me  that  iLfr  Pf»p^  ^^  wtv.-'-  I  /-4^/^  ;* 
my  letter  of  the  21gt  will  be  included  ii*  tfje  K'je-l^x/k. 

**As  the  paragraph  in  tout  de*p!it/-i^  v>  Ix/rd  Ly^/s.  •iv*** 
relates  to  the  negotiatione  of  1873  1^  4^\^t^^M  w^vi.  *4/>sj;V*, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  pi^bli';  J/- j  ^-^^  *>f  J'-'**  '-^  ^-^ 
21st,  together  with  vour  reply.—        **  Y^rxr*  v*r^ri  rr  Jy, 

That  Lord  Northbrook  liad  n^awn  to  fc^  wirprit^  lu^  ^W.i>. 
fied  by  the  references  to  big  own  Af;rfiaxi  yAif:r,  »*•  /*  *  ^? '^ 
two  clear,  when  it  liecame  knowm  uis'i^^u  tf^*r  fA.#?^;vf/>  '/f  4Mr 
Z)ai/y  3>k;^  that,  so  far  fn>m  it%  bdxii^  tr^i^  v^,  ^''IJ"^','^!^^ 
tions  witb  regard  to  Afghaniirtaii  were  r^^srrui^  ♦^y  «/;  /.*^//Mrt 
Government— the  irnpliad  a^vfrtion  of  J^^fd  f.j^^M'io€  «  ->ji»^^a^~ 
they  were  in  everv  re.p«rt  UaL  appror-^  aoO  a^.-t^  v^*.  ^  m* 
the  papers  were  'issued  ther^  wa*  u^^uiz^  v.  ^^Jf  \*^^;J;^;! 
Mr.  ChUdeim  in  a  spe«L  V.  hi.  eoix^it'i^  at  ^'^>^/*^^"r^^ 
into  a  fiiU  hikory  ofthe  Indian  H^^J  '^  ^  ^^^*^*-  0'/.-.r*.-i^., 
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brook's  Government  was  prepared  *  to  assure  him  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  Government  of  India  would  assist  him 
to  repel  unprovoked  aggression.  But  her  Majesty^a  Oovemment 
at  home  did  not  ahcvre  ^  his  Highneaa^a  apprehenaion  "  (the  italics 
are  ours),  "and  the  Viceroy  ultimately  informed  the  Ameer  that 
the  discussion  of  the  question  would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season,^  The  effect  of  this  announcement  on  his 
Highness,  although  conveyed  in  conciliatory  language,  was  not 
favourable  ;  the  policy  which  dictated  it  was  unintelligible  to  his 
mind,  and  he  received  it  with  feelings  of  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment. His  reply  to  Lord  Northbrook's  communication  was  couched 
in  terms  of  ill-disguised  sarcasm ;  he  took  no  notice  of  the  Vice- 
roy's proposal  to  depute  a  British  oflBcer  to  examine  the  northern 
frontier  of  Afghanistan ;  he  subsequently  refused  permission  to 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to  return  from  Kashgar  to  India  through 
Cabul ;  he  left  untouched  a  gift  of  money  lodged  to  his  credit  by 
the  Indian  Government,  and  generally  assumed  towards  it  an 
attitude  of  sullen  reserve." 

Lord  Lawrence  and  his  Afghan  Committee,  as  we  have  already 
said,  did  their  best  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  avert  the  war ; 
but  the  Premier  in  very  disparaging  language  declined  them  the 
ordinary  courtesy  of  receiving  a  deputation,  and  more  than  hinted 
that  Lords  Lawrence  and  Northbrook  were  to  blame  for  the  com- 
plication, and  reluctant  to  acknowledge  it.  Lord  Northbrook  was 
little  incUned  to  sit  down  under  any  imputation  of  the  kind  ;  and 
he,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  Mr.  Childers  came  forward  at  once 
to  protest  against  Lord  Cranbrook's  version  of  modern  history  in 
India. 

Lord  Northbrook  said  the  important  parts  of  the  story  had 
been  left  out ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  complained  that  wrong  infer- 
ences were  given  to  the  despatch  ;  and  Mr.  Childers  declared  the  de- 
spatch of  Lord  Cranbrook  to  be  incomplete,  incorrect,  misleading, 
and  disingenuous,  and  said  if  he  had  Lord  Beaconsfield's  vocabulary 
he  would  employ  a  stronger  word.  The  Government  contented  them- 
selves by  referring  rather  to  Afghan  Blue-Books  generally,  a  very 
safe  reference  where  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  or  would  read  the 
authorities  through,  than  to  the  most  favourable  extracts  that  they 
could  make,  or  to  the  best  interpretation  they  would  give.  If 
their  object  was  political  success  for  the  moment — and  we  are  not 
aware  that  they  pretended  to  much  besides — ^they  did  well  after 
their  generation,  especially  as  the  proportion  ot  the  papers  pub- 
lished was  at  the  best  very  small.  Lord  Northbrook  made  his 
remonstrance  in  the  Timea,  in  which  paper  appeared  the  following 
brief  correspondence  between  him  and  Lord  Cranbrook : — 

>  Telegram  from  Viceroy,  July  24,  1873. 
«  Telegram  to  Viceroy,  July  26,  1873. 

•  Letter  from  Viceroy,  September  6,  1873,  in  Secret  Letter,  No.  76,  dated 
September  15, 1873, 
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«  Stratton  :  November  21,  1878. 

''  Dear  Lord  Cranbrook, — Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  with 
regard  to  the  papers  upon  the  Afghan  question,  I  have  read  your 
despatch  to  Lord  Lytton  of  the  18th  of  this  month. 

**  I  have  observed  with  great  surprise  the  omission,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  negotiations  of  1873,  of  some  essential  parts,  both 
of  the  instructions  which  I  received  and  of  the  communications 
between  the  Prime  Minister  of  Shere  Ali  and  myself;  but  as 
reference  is  made  in  the  margin  of  the  despatch  to  the  correspon- 
dence of  1873, 1  presume  the  despatch  No.  75  of  September  15, 
1873,  will  be  published  in  eoctenao  with  its  enclosures.  Your 
despatch,  moreover,  contains  a  reference  to  the  opinions  which 
the  Government  of  India  expressed  in  1875  and  1876  as  to  the 
location  of  British  officers  in  Afghanistan,  but  it  gives,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  incomplete  description  of  our  opinions.  There  is 
no  reference  in  the  margin  to  the  despatches,  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, call  your  particular  attention  to  them,  and  beg  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  then  Government  of  India  they  may  be  published  in 
full.  They  are  No.  19  of  June  7,  1875,  and  No.  10  of  January  28, 
1876. —  **  Yours  sincerely, 

"  NOKTHBROOK." 
"India  Office  :  November  22,  1878. 

'*Dear  Lord  Northbrook, — You  will  find  all  the  papers  to 
which  you  refer,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  forthcoming  Blue-Book. 
It  was  impossible  in  a  despatch  of  anything  like  a  moderate 
length  to  give  more  than  a  brief  account  of  so  protracted  a  course 
of  events ;  but  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  keep  back 
nothing  which  can  fairly  be  called  for. — ''Yours  very  truly, 

"  Cranbrook." 

"  Stratton :  November  23,  1878. 

''  Dear  Lord  Cranbrook, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
note  of  yesterday,  telling  me  that  the  papers  to  which  I  referred  in 
my  letter  of  the  21st  will  be  included  in  the  Blue-Book. 

"  As  the  paragraph  in  your  despatch  to  Lord  Lytton  which 
relates  to  the  negotiations  of  1873  has  attracted  much  attention, 
I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  public  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
21  st,  together  with  your  reply. —       "  Yours  very  truly, 

"  Northbrook." 

That  Lord  Northbrook  had  reason  to  be  surprised  and  dissatis* 
fied  by  the  references  to  his  own  Afghan  policy,  was  in  a  day  or 
two  clear,  when  it  became  known,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Daily  News,  that,  so  far  from  its  being  true  that  his  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  Afghanistan  were  overruled  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government — the  implied  assertion  of  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch — 
they  were  in  every  respect  both  approved  and  acted  upon.  When 
the  papers  were  issued  there  was  nothing  to  disprove  this,  and 
Mr.  Childers,  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents  at  Pontefract,  entered 
into  a  full  history  of  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
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denying  altogether  the  existence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  of  any 
snch  feeling  on  the  Afghan  question  as  Lord  Cranbrook  suggested. 
He  said  that  while  we  were  "  dreaming  that  all  was  quiet,  we 
were  slumbering  on  the   volcano  of   second-rate  Indian  official 
Chauvinism ; "  and  that,  when  the  war  broke  out,  the  Government 
threw  the  blame  of  it  on  the  blindness  and  dilatoriness  of  their 
predecessors  in  office.     Quoting  from  the  history  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  commimioations  in  1873,  both  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan  and   with   the   Home    Government,   Mr.   Childers   proved 
elaborately  that  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  whole  public  from 
Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch,  and  certainly  intended  to  be  so  drawn, 
were  absolutely  false ;  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  authorised  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  to  give  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  very 
much  stronger  assurances  of  support  against  Bussian  aggression — 
which,  however,  they  did  not  fear — than  he  had  ever  before  re- 
ceived ;   and  that  the  delay  in  entering  upon  detailed  arrange- 
ments was  due,  not  to  the  Viceroy  or  the  Cabinet,  but  to  the 
Ameer.     Mr.  Childers  further  pointed  out  that,  after  the  accession 
of  the  Tory  Government  to  office,  the  policy  of  Lord  Northbrook 
received  the  hearty  adhesion  of  Lord  Derby,  who,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1874^  spoke  explicitly  for  Lord  Salisbury  (then  Indian 
Secretary),  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  that  the  change  of  policy — 
a  great  change  it  was — occurred  later,  namely  in  1875.     "Lord 
Cranbrook's  despatch,  so  far  as  it  fixes  on   1873  as  the  critical 
point   of  our   Afghan  policy,  and  makes  the  hesitation  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  responsible   for  it,   is  simply   a  falsification   of 
history.     The  despatches  now  published  prove  that  Lord  North- 
brook advised,  in  most  grave  and  weighty  terms,  against  the  new 
Afghan  policy,  and  protested  strongly  against  it.     Lord  Lytton, 
therefore,  was  specially  selected  to  carry  it  out." 

Mr.  Childers  also  made  some  severe  comments  on  the  growth 
of  personal  government  under  Lord  Beaconsfield, — "  the  personal 
government  of  the  Minister,  using  and  misusing  the  Sovereign's 
name  and  the  Sovereign's  powers."  The  great  feature  of  this 
Government  had  been,  he  said,  the  degradation  of  Parliament. 
"  The  favourite  method  is  mystery  and  secrecy.  Information  is 
withheld,  evasive  answers,  if  not  worse,  come  from  Secretaries  of 
State ;  papers  are  promised  in  a  few  days,  and  kept  for  three  or 
four  months  ;  assurances  are  given,  true  perhaps  in  the  letter,  but 
anything  but  true  in  the  spirit."  And  so  Parliament  is  degraded, 
one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  aims  for  forty  years  back.  **  The  House 
of  Commons  is  to  be  reduced  to  something  like  the  old  French 
Parliament,  registering  the  decrees  of  the  Ministers,  with  the 
power,  indeed,  to  protest,  and  perhaps  to  censure,  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  can  only  disapprove  what  has  already  been  done 
in  the  Sovereign's  name." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  (the  Liberal  Indian  Secretary)  at  the  same 
time  contributed  to  the  papers  an  account  identical  with  that  of 
Mr,  Childers.    But  he  further  pointed  out  that  up  to  the  Umballah 
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Conference  of  1869,  the  object  of  Ameer  All's  demands  had  not 
been  protection  against  Russia,  but  a  guarantee  of  his  dynasty 
against  internal  rebellion.  But  in  1869  there  .was  one  im- 
portant demand  upon  which  he  asked  and  received  full  assur- 
ance, that  "no  European  oflScers  would  be  placed  as  Residents 
in  his  cities."  Now  this  assurance  had  been  in  eflFect  withdrawn 
by  the  present  Government.  **  So  long  as  Lord  Northbrook  was 
•Viceroy,  he  objected  to  this  change  of  policy,  and  postponed  the 
adoption  of  it."  But  the  policy  dictated  to  Lord  Lytton  involved 
a  complete  cancelling  of  the  formal  promise  given  on  this  head 
by  Lord  Mayo.  It  was  the  anti-Russian  policy  which  gave  rise 
to  this  great  change.  Quetta  was  occupied  in  1876  ;  British 
.Residents  were  lu-gently  pressed  on  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
immediately  afterwards.  "  All  round  it  was  a  policy  of  fuss  and 
fear,"  and  the  demands  on  Shere  Ali  were  finally  pushed  to  the 
extreme  length  of  a  suspension  of  all  friendly  relations  with  Cabul. 
The  Duke  concluded  by  expressing  very  strongly  his  personal 
belief  that  we  can  never  allow  Afghanistan  to  become  "in  any 
way  subordinate  to  Russia ; "  a  declaration  which  must  prevent 
any  indifterence  to  the  Russian  advance  being  justly  attributed  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  policy. 

Parliament  was  now  summoned  for  a  December  session,  and 
the  war  began  in  the  passes  of  Afghanistan.  Whether  the 
invasion  was  popular  or  not,  the  success  of  our  arms  was  imme- 
diate, and  the  telegraphic  intelligence  welcome,  which  almost 
photographed  the  story  of  the  operations  as  fast  as  they  took  place, 
a  curious  change  in  the  annals  of  these  frontier-wars.  After  the 
issue  of  the  proclamation  no  time  was  lost  in  commencing  work, 
and  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  commanding  the  Peshawur 
Valley  force,  entered  the  Khyber  district  early  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  21  with  his  headquarters  and  the  Third  Brigade  of  the  First 
Division.  Ali  Musjid  Fort,  the  scene  of  the  repulse  of  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain's  Mission,  was  the  first  point  of  attack,  and  of  the 
capture  of  this  stronghold,  and  the  fighting  in  the  Khyber  Pass, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News^  under  date  Nov.  21  and  22, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account : — 

"  At  daybreak  to-day  (Nov.  21)  General  Browne  stood  on  the 
little  plain  beyond  Jumrood,  watching  the  march  to  the  front. 
The  advance  guard,  under  General  Appleyard,  first  passed ;  next 
the  wing  of  the  Fourteenth,  the  Sikhs,  a  splendid  regiment ;  then 
the  wing  of  the  81st  Queen's;  then  two  companies  of  Native 
Sappers,  followed  by  a  Mountain  Battery  and  Manderson's  Horse 
Artillery.  When  these  had  passed  the  staff  trotted  to  the  front. 
The  road  is  roughish  till  Shadi  Bhugiar  Glen  is  reached ;  it  is 
then  easier,  especially  on  General  Mackeson's  road. 

"  A  piquet  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  visible  in  front  on  the 
top  of  the  Shagai  ridge,  quite  beyond  range.  The  advance  guard 
marched  briskly  on,  and  presently  crested  a  height,  whence,  at  ten 
o'clock,  a  skirmishing  fire  was  opened  on  the  enemy's   piquet. 
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The  latter  retired  after  a  desultory  reply.  The  force  pressing 
on,  and  occasionally  firing,  reached  the  Shagai  ridge,  whence  Ali 
Musjid  is  clearly  visible.  At  2,500  range  the  front  was  cleared 
by  our  skirmishing  fire;  then  the  Sikhs  went  to  the  right  to  work 
round  Ali  Musjid,  while  other  detachments  operating  on  the  left 
front  occupied  without  resistance  the  village  of  Lalla  Chena,  and 
occupied  the  tower  on  the  hill  beyond. 

"  At  noon  Ali  Musjid  fired  the  first  shell,  which  burst  in  the 
air.  A  second,  well  aimed,  flew  over  the  staff  on  Shagai,  and  fell, 
without  bursting,  beyond.  A  long  halt  was  necessary  to  allow  our 
heavy  battery  to  come  up,  and  the  interval  was  utilised  by  the 
Horse  Artillery  placing  guns  on  the  height  to  our  proper  right. 
Ali  Musjid  Fort  replied,  and  the  firing  became  somewhat  brisk. 
Meanwhile  firing  was  heard  to  the  proper  left  of  Ali  Musjid. 
Some  conjectured  it  was  Macpherson's  turning  movement  on  our 
right  coming  into  operation ;  but  the  Afghans  about  Ali  Musjid 
held  their  ground,  although  thus  apparently  threatened  on  their 
flank  as  well  as  in  front.  Our  Horse  Artillery  fire  was  fairly 
served,  but  the  Afghans  replied  with  spirit  from  Ali  Musjid  at 
first,  but  afterwards  were  more  silent. 

"  At  one  o'clock  the  40-pounders  reached  the  scene  and  came 
into  action,  as  also  Magennis's  9-pounders.  The  horse-guns  moved 
off*  the  ridge  and  gave  place  to  the  9-pounder  battery,  while  the 
40-pounders  played  against  the  right  prolongation  of  the  Afghan 
position.  The  Afghan  guns  slowly  but  steadily  replied,  making 
good  practice,  especially  from  7-pounders  in  the  central  bastion. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  two  40-pounder  shells  crashed  into  the 
central  bastion  of  Ali  Musjid  and  crumbled  a  great  portion  of  it, 
and  apparently  dismounted  the  guns  which  had  been  so  stubborn. 
Our  infantry  now  moved  forward,  covered  by  the  artillery  fire,  and 
the  skirmishers  began  to  mount  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Bhotas. 
On  our  right  the  musketry  of  our  turning  brigade  on  the  top  of 
the  Rhotas  was  now  apparently  audible. 

"  Soon  after  two  o'clock  the  infantry  advanced  briskly.  The 
Fourth  Brigade  took  the  left  slopes  of  the  valley,  pressing  on 
through  the  rocks  towards  Ali  Musjid,  while  the  Third  Brigade 
took  their  right  side.  When  the  last  rocky  ridge  on  the  left 
slope  was  crossed  a  rocky  plateau  followed,  nearly  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  Ali  Musjid  rock,  and  the  skirmishers  pushed  on  steadily,  firing 
briskly,  and  evoking  a  sharp  reply  from  the  enemy,  who  were 
studding  the  rock-strewn  slopes. 

"  Meanwhile  Manderson's  battery  moving  on  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream  had  come  into  action.  Four  guns,  previously  silent, 
came  into  action,  and  the  enemy  developed  guns  in  new  places. 
In  view  of  the  expected  co-operation  from  the  two  brigades 
despatched  on  the  turning  movement,  and  the  sun  setting,  while 
as  yet  much  had  to  be  done,  the  operations  were  reluctantly 
suspended  till  to-morrow,  precautions  being  taken  to  protect  our 
positions,  and  the  troops  bivouacking  where  they  stood  on  our  left. 
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''  The  Third  Brigade  had  gained  a  position  very  close  to  the 
right  flank  of  the  Ali  Musjid  position,  and,  indeed,  were  almost 
within  storming  distance.  General  Appleyard  was  well  to  the 
front,  and  as  I  send  this  oflF  at  4  o'clock  there  seems  every  chance 
that  this  part  of  the  Ali  Musjid  position,  enfolding  the  rest,  will 
be  taken." 

"  Ali  Musjid,  Nov.  22. — After  the  despatch  of  yesterday 
afternoon's  message,  and  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  co-operation  from  Macpherson,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  suspend  the  enterprise  for  the  night.  The 
dispositions  accordingly  were  made.  Appleyard's  advance  of  the 
Third  Brigade,  consisting  of  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
Brigade  of  infantry,  had  pressed  forward  on  the  steep  slope  leading 
to  the  peak  forming  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  position  so 
eagerly  that  hopes  rose  of  success ;  but  Major  Birch,  who  com- 
mand^ the  gallant  band,  found  successive  lines  of  entrenchment 
occupied  by  the  Afghans,  and  at  dusk  the  order  reached  him  to 
abandon  the  impossible  effort  and  fall  back  on  his  supports.  In 
doing  so  the  detachment  was  severely  handled.  Major  Birch  and 
Lieut.  Fitzgerald  were  killed.  Lieut.  Maclain  was  wounded,  as 
were  about  a  score  of  Sepoys.  A  few  other  Sepoys  and  four  men 
of  Manderson's  battery  completed  the  casualties. 

'*  During  the  night  dispositions  were  arranged  to  strengthen 
our  left  attack,  which  had  prospered  best  yesterday.  In  the  night 
intelligence  reached  Major  Cavagnari  that  the  garrison  of  Ali 
Musjid  had  heard  of  Tytler's  arrival  in  the  rear,  and  were 
evacuating.  The  dawn  showed  some  flags  and  a  few  people  still 
visible  about  the  works.  A  pause  ensued  to  facilitate  the  com- 
bined action  between  the  right  and  left,  and  a  general  advance  to 
the  point  overlooking  the  abandoned  Afghan  tents  and  the  cannon 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream  below  the  fort. 

**  As  we  gazed  and  speculated,  a  horseman  was  seen  advancing 
from  the  fort.  He  neared,  and  proved  to  be  young  Chisholm,  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  who  had  gone  on  a  reconnaissance,  and  found 
already  some  Sepoys  and  two  officers  in  occupation  of  Ali  Musjid, 
and  made  his  way  back  to  report  to  the  General's  headquarters. 
We  immediately  hurried  on,  descended  the  steep  slope,  crossed  the 
stream,  and  found  ourselves  standing  in  Fort  Ali  Musjid.  Above 
was  the  fluttering  canvas  of  the  abandoned  tents  opposite.  In  all 
twenty-one  guns  and  a  few  prisoners  were  taken." 

The  fall  of  Ali  Musjid  having  removed  the  first  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  the  Peshawur  column,  Sir  S.  Browne,  having  remained 
there  during  the  night  of  the  22nd,  pushed  on  the  next  day  towards 
Dhakka  and  Jellalabad.  General  Macpherson's  brigade  met  with 
difficulties,  but  at  length  reached  the  pass  above  Ali  Musjid.  Both 
his  and  Tytler's  brigade  rejoined  the  main  advance.  The  occu- 
pation of  Dhakka,  on  the  Cabul  river,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
Khvber  Pass,  took  place  unopposed ;  while  the  chief  of  the 
Mohmunds,  a  native  tribe  inhabiting  Lalpoora,  opposite  Dhakka, 
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with  all  the  district  north  of  the  Khyber,  hastened  to  come  in  and 
offer  his  submission.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  headmen 
of  all  the  villages  in  the  Khoord  Khyber  district.  It  is  said  that 
Mir  Akhor,  the  A%han  Grovemor,  with  General  Ghoolam  Haidar, 
escaped  from  Ali  Musjid  by  the  Choora  Pass,  leaving  the  garrison, 
with  sick  and  wounded,  to  be  taken  prisoners.  One  despatch  stated 
that  General  Tytler's  brigade  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Ameer's 
troops  and  captured  many  prisoners.  Major  Cavagnari  reported 
that  the  Afreedis  had  intercepted  500  men  of  the  Afghan  army, 
and  taken  from  them  their  arms  and  clothing. 

Meanwhile  the  Khoorum  advance  force,  under  Major-General 
Roberts,  assembled  at  ThuU,  in  the  Kohat  district,  about  seventy 
miles  from  Kohat  town,  and  found  itself  on  Afghan  soil  imme- 
diately after  beginning  its  march.  Kapuyan  Fort,  on  the  Afghan 
side  of  the  border,  an  insignificant  position,  was  found  deserted. 
Marching  eight  miles  further,  General  Roberts  came  to  Ahmad- 
shana,  where  he  occupied  another  fort,  which  also  showed  marks  of 
having  been  recently  evacuated.  Halting  there,  he  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  hill  tribes,  and  arranged  with  them  for  the  supply 
of  forage  and  fuel.  At  daybreak  on  Saturday  the  23rd  the  head- 
quarters of  this  division  moved  to  a  place  called  Hazari  Pir,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Kapuyan.  The  road  immediately  beyond 
Ahmadshana  was  terribly  bad,  boulders  of  rock,  several  tons  in 
weight,  blocking  up  the  way.  The  Royal  Horse  Artillery  was 
unable  to  advance  for  several  hours,  until  the  pioneers  had  blasted 
a  way.  It  was  officially  reported  that  the  Khoorum  fort  was 
occupied  on  the  25th,  and  that  the  Afghans  had  retired  to  Peiwar. 

The  first  news  that  followed  upon  this  opening  was  bad.  The 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  reported  the  closing  of  the  Khyber 
between  Jumrood  and  Ali  Musjid,  by  hillmen,  who  beat  back  con- 
voys with  supplies  on  their  way  to  Dhakka.  On  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 2,  a  telegram  was  also  published  from  the  Standard  corre- 
spondent in  the  Klioorum,  showing  that  General  Roberts  had  on 
Saturday,  November  30,  commenced  an  attack  on  the  Peiwar  Kotel, 
or  "  Crest,"  and  had  been  repulsed,  the  fire  from  the  Crest  being 
so  severe  that  orders  were  issued  to  retire  to  the  Khoorum  Fort. 
It  was  not  supposed  probable  that  General  Roberts  intended  this 
to  be  the  serious  assault,  as  his  troops  were  weary  with  twenty-four 
hours'  marching,  and  without  food,  though  he  may  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  native  reports  that  the  Afghans  were  in  full  flight. 
They  were  only  retreating  from  the  Habees  Killa,  the  Afghan  can- 
tonment in  the  valley,  to  their  position,  a  strong  crag  upon  the 
crest  of  the  Peiwar ;  but  General  Roberts  hoped  to  secure  their 
guns.  However  that  may  be,  the  movement  failed,  and  as  it  was 
certain  that  the  General  could  not  accept  failure,  the  result  of  his 
attack  was  expected  with  great  anxiety.  A  defeat  would  have  made 
all  the  hillmen  soldiers  of  the  Ameer,  and  perhaps  have  created  a 
deep  sensation  in  India,  while  it  must  have  been  repaired  by  an 
expenditure  of  valuable  English  lives. 
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By  Thursday,  however,  the  clouds  had  cleared  away.  The 
hillmen  had  been  defeated  in  the  Khyber  by  a  force  sent  from 
Jumrood,  General  Maude  had  reached  Peshawur,  and  communica- 
tion between  that  city  and  Dhakka  was  again  safe.  Lord  Lytton, 
moreover,  forwarded  "  authentic  "  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Jella- 
labad,  and  statements  that  no  troops  had  been  found  in  the  Khoord 
Khyber  Pass,  the  dangerous  defile  between  Dhakka  and  the  city. 
News  also  was  received,  just  in  time  for  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
of  a  victory  achieved  by  General  Eoberts,  He  had  discovered  a 
road  which  turned  the  Peiwar  Crest,  and  on  Sunday  pushed  the 
72nd  Highlanders,  the  5th  Ghoorkas,  and  the  25th  Native  Infantry 
along  it.  After  a  three  hours'  march,  they  drove  in  the  Afghans  on 
their  centre,  the  Crest,  and  General  Roberts  ordered  a  front  attack. 
This  did  not  succeed,  the  Afghans  fighting  with  desperate  resolu- 
tion, and  bringing  the  assailing  force  to  a  stand-still.  General 
Roberts,  however,  led  a  second  turning  movement  against  a  point 
in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Afghans,  in  a  panic,  abandoned 
their  position.  Our  loss  was  only  two  officers  killed,  two  officers 
wounded,  and  eighty  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  Afghans 
lost  eighteen  guns,  all  their  stores,  and  a  great  number  of  men. 
The  victory  was  most  complete,  and  General  Roberts,  on  the  5th, 
was  to  attempt  to  clear  the  Shaturgardan,  the  narrow  gorge,  13,000 
feet  high,  the  possession  of  which  is  the  possession  of  the  passes 
between  Khoorum  and  Cabul. 

All  the  telegrams  spoke  of  the  personal  bravery  of  the  Afghans, 
and  of  their  accurate  though  slow  fire,  while  all  indicate  that  they 
lose  heart  when  they  see  their  line  of  retreat  cut  off.  "  This," 
said  the  Spectator^  "  their  peculiarity  also  in  the  old  war,  renders 
their  ultimate  defeat  almost  inevitable,  and  is  the  more  note- 
worthy in  the  attack  on  the  Peiwar,  because  the  troops  are  believed 
to  have  been  commanded  by  Prince  Ahmed,  recently  declared  the 
heir  to  the  monarchy.  The  Prince,  too,  had  received  reinforce- 
ments, a  proof  that  the  intention  to  keep  the  Pass  was  serious, 
and  that  no  general  orders  for  retreat  had  been  received  from 
Cabul.  There  seems,  indeed,  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Afghans  did  their  very  best,  and  were  outmatched  and  out- 
generalled."  The  leading  newspapers  all  commented  upon  the 
victory. 

The  Times  said  the  effect  of  General  Roberts's  achievement  is 
likely  to  be  very  considerable.  In  a  war  with  an  Asiatic  Power 
decisive  successes  at  the  outset  have  a  great  moral  value,  and  the 
present  victory  will  go  far  to  secure  the  favoiurable  disposition  already 
evinced  by  the  frontier  tribes.  Our  loss,  indeed,  warns  us  that  the 
enemy  is  capable  of  severe  resistance,  and  that  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  feel  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  task  before  us.  But  so 
far,  at  all  events,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  of  India 
have  proved  satisfactory,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. 

The  Standard  remarked  that  a  more  creditable  victory  thaii 
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that  gained  by  General  Eoberts  has  not  often  been  achieved  by  so 
small  a  force ;  and  it  is  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the 
loss  of  life  is  small,  and  the  battle  won  in  no  slight  degree  by  the 
tactical  ability  of  the  British  General.  It  was  in  fistct  a  great 
battle  in  miniature,  with  its  turning  movement  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank,  and  its  subsequent  advance  against  the  Afghan 
line  of  retreat.  The  force  of  the  enemy  is  not  known,  but  as  they 
certainly  were  in  considerable  force  when  General  Roberts  first 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  as  they  had  been  reinforced 
upon  the  day  before  our  assault  by  foiu-  regiments  newly  come 
up  from  Kushi,  they  must  have  immensely  outnumbered  the 
British  column.  We  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  a  surprise, 
for  the  enemy  had  been  warned  by  the  natives  that  an  attack  was 
to  take  place  that  night ;  and  it  is  plain — by  the  fact  that  sentries 
had  been  placed  at  the  top  of  the  gully,  and  that  large  bodies  of 
Afghans  attacked  the  column  as  it  reached  the  crest — that  not 
only  the  time  but  the  direction  in  which  the  attack  would  be 
delivered  had  been  indicated  to  them.  The  victory,  then,  is  due 
solely  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  our  troops  and  the  skill  of  their 
commander. 

The  Daily  News  said  the  occupation  of  the  Peiwar  Pass  is  the 
most  brilliant  achievement  which  it  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  our 
troops  to  perform  in  this  campaign,  and  of  the  three  columns  into 
which  the  invading  army  was  divided,  that  commanded  by  General 
Roberts  had  the  most  dangerous  and  diflficult  task  entrusted  to  it. 
General  Roberts  has  now  more  to  fear  from  his  friends  in  the  rear 
than  from  his  enemies  in  front,  and  in  the  exposed  position  which 
he  now  occupies,  in  a  valley  where  even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
the  rigours  of  the  climate  are  trying  to  the  hardiest  Highlanders, 
and  with  legions  of  treacherous  natives  between  him  and  his  sup- 
plies, we  cannot  but  wait  fuller  news  with  grave  anxiety. 

On  the  last  day  of  November,  while  these  stirring  events  were 
in  progress  abroad,  and  just  on,  the  eve  of  the  assembling^  of 
Parliament  at  home,  Mr.  Gladstone  paid  his  long-expected  fere- 
well  visit  to  the  constituency  of  Greenwich.  In  the  afternoon 
he  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Ship  Hotel  by  the 
Liberal  Association ;  and  on  entering  the  room,  with  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  Lyttelton,  he  was  enthusiastically 
received. 

In  proposing  "Prosperity  to  the  Borough  of  Greenwich 
Liberal  Association,"  the  hon.  gentleman  defended  the  Birming- 
ham plan  of  organisation,  and  challenged  its  opponents  to  produce 
a  better.  Referring  to  the  last  general  election  and  to  its  results, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  that  he  found  he  was  mistaken  when  in  a 
recent  article  he  wrote  that  the  Liberals,  owing  to  their  dissensions 
in  1874,  gave  the  Tories  twenty  votes.  The  real  number  was 
twenty-six ;  and  when  they  remembered  that  Governments  had 
been  carried  on  for  years  with  a  smaller  majority  than  twenty-six, 
the  Liberals  would  see  how  important  the  subject  of  organisatiou 
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was  to  them.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  pre- 
cipitate or  imperfect  adoption  of  the  Birmingham  plan.  If,  for 
instance,  in  a  town  where  there  are  10,000  Liberals  an  attempt 
is  made  to  apply  the  Birmingham  plan,  and  only  2,000  or  3,000 
join  the  association,  leaving  out  the  majority  of  the  Liberals,  it  is 
plain  that  that  town  is  not  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system  ;  and  if  the  minority  then  go  on  to  apply  what  they  call 
the  "  Birmingham  plan,"  more  harm  than  good  must  result  from 
the  false  application  of  that  principle. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  attended  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Skating 
Sink  at  Plumstead,  at  which  4,000  or  5,000  persons  were  present. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  upon  whose  entrance  into  the  building 
the  whole  meeting  rose  and  cheered  for  several  minutes,  was  pre- 
sented with  an  address  expressing  regret  at  the  severance  of  his 
connection  with  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  and  the  pride  which 
the  borough  would  ever  feel  at  having  been  associated  with  his 
name  and  fame.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  spoke  for  an  hour  and 
fifty  minutes. 

He  said  he  would  not  draw  in  detail  the  contrast  between  the 
present  time  and  five  years  ago.  Then  there  was  a  good  deal  said 
about  "  harassed  interests."  He  wondered  what  the  "  harassed 
interests  "  thought  of  it  now.  At  present  he  knew  of  but  one 
'*  harassed  interest,"  which  was  the  British  nation.  At  the  next 
general  election,  he  said,  the  people  would  have  to  deal  with 
a  question  so  large  as  to  include  all  other  questions — the  question 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  country  is  to  be  governed.  "  Personal 
government"  was  not  a  happy  phrase,  and  he  protested  against 
its  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Sovereign  desired  to  depart 
from  the  traditions  of  the  Constitution;  but  he  charged  the 
present  advisers  of  the  Crown  with  having  insidiously  begun  a 
system  intended  to  narrow  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England, 
and  to  reduce  Parliament  to  the  condition  of  the  French  Parlia- 
ments before  the  great  Ee volution.  Eetorting  the  accusation  that 
he  and  his  supporters  were  the  friends  of  Eussia,  Mr.  Gladstone 
asserted  that  the  Government  had  been  the  real  friends  of  that 
Power,  having  brought  her  back  to  the  Danube,  from  which  she 
was  driven  in  1856,  left  it  in  her  power  to  make  herself  the 
liberator  of  Bulgaria,  and  by  the  device  of  creating  the  province 
of  Eastern  Eoumelia,  had  given  her  an  opportunity  for  intriguing 
pretty  effectively  among  that  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  still  left 
imder  the  rule  of  the  Sultan. 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  spoke  at  great  length  on  the  Afghan  war, 
and  expressed  his  fear  that  it  was  a  wholly  unjust  war,  which  had 
been  waged  by  the  present  Government  in  furtherance  of  a  settled 
intention  on  its  part  to  force  the  Ameer  to  receive  European 
Besidents  in  his  cities,  contrary  to  the  treaty  arrangements  entered 
into  with  him,  and  in  opposition  to  his  known  preference  for  native 
agents.     He  complained  that  paragraph  9  of  Lord  Cranbrook's 
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despatch  contained  three  statements,  each  of  which  was  true,  but 
the  impression  produced  by  the  three  together  was  untrue.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  late  Government  refused  to  give  conditional 
assistance  to  the  Ameer.  Lord  Northbrook  informed  the  Ameer 
(under  the  instructions  of  the  Government)  that  in  the  event  of 
foreign  aggression,  "  should  the  endeavours  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement  prove  fruitless,  the 
British  Government  are  prepared  to  assure  the  Ameer  that  they 
will  afford  him  assistance  in  the  shape  of  arms  and  money,  and 
will  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  aid  him  with  troops.  It  was  also 
totally  untrue  that  the  Viceroy  was  instructed  to  postpone  the 
subject — he  had  no  such  instructions.  Mr.  Gladstone  quoted  from 
the  Parliamentary  papers  a  despatch  written  by  Sir  R.  Pollock  at 
the  beginning  of  1874,  in  which  he  stated  his  conviction  that  no 
unfavourable  change  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Ameer,  and  that  his  Highness  leaned  as  much  as  ever  on  the 
British  Government. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  referred  to  the  policy  pursued 
after  Lord  Lytton's  arrival  in  India,  and  laid  much  stress  upon 
the  omission  from  the  Blue-Book  of  four  letters  sent  to  the  Ameer, 
by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  and 
the  threatening  tone  of  which  the  Ameer  had  given  as  his  reason 
for  refusing  to  receive  any  English  Mission  at  all.  Our  native 
agent  at  Cabul  had  also  stated  that  the  Ameer  was  pained  and 
alarmed  by  these  letters,  which  have  not  been  produced.  Mr. 
Gladstone  continued : — 

'^  But  we  determined  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  twenty  years 
and  of  five  admirable  Viceroys.  We  not  only  determined  to 
depart  from  it  by  pressing  the  reception  of  these  agents,  but  we 
determined  to  enforce  that  pressure  by  war,  and  we  determined  to 
introduce  the  subject  in  terms  so  harsh  that  the  Ameer  complains 
in  the  hearing  of  our  agent — and  our  own  agent  seems  to  agree 
with  him — *  It  is  as  if  they  meant  to  disgrace  me.'  And  now 
what  is  the  answer  to  all  this  ?  Why,  the  answer  is  only  this, 
that  Russia  had  sent  a  Mission  to  Cabul.  Well,  if  Russia  sent  a 
Mission  to  Cabul — and  I  told  you  my  opinion  on  this  subject— ^why 
have  we  not  called  Russia  to  account?"  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering  followed  on  this).  "  If  an  offence  has  been  committed,  I 
want  to  know  whose  is  the  greater  share  of  that  offence  ?  The 
Ameer  was  under  no  covenant  that  he  was  not  to  receive  a  Russian 
Mission ;  we  were  under  a  covenant  with  him  not  to  force  on  him 
a  British  Mission.  He  was  under  no  covenant  not  to  receive  a 
Russian  Mission  ;  Russia  was  under  a  covenant  with  us  to  exercise 
no  influence  in  A%hanistan.  If  there  was  an  offence,  whose  was 
the  offence  ?  The  offence,  if  any,  was  committed  by  the  great 
and  powerful  Emperor  of  the  North,  with  his  eighty  millions  of 
people,  with  his  1,400,000  or  1,500,000  soldiers,  and  fresh  from 
his  recent  victories,  and  not  by  the  poor,  trembling,  shuddering 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  with  his  few  troops,  over  which  he  exercises 
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a  precarious  rule.  But  now,  having  received  from  the  Czar  of 
Eussia  the  greater  oflFence,  we  sing  small  to  Kussia,  and  ask  her  to 
withdraw  her  Mission ;  and  when  she  says  it  is  only  a  mission  of 
coinrtesy,  we  seemingly  rest  content,  but  we  march  our  thousands 
into  Afghanistan,  Anything  so  painful  and  so  grievous  has  not 
come  under  my  notice." 

The  gallantry  of  their  soldiers  would  no  doubt  do  all  that  could 
be  done.  Neither  upon  them  nor  upon  Lord  Lytton  rested  the 
responsibility.  It  rested  absolutely  upon  the  Cabinet  of  this 
country.  Next  week  the  responsibility  would  be  divided.  Parlia- 
ment would  be  asked  what  it  thought  of  these  transactions,  and 
he  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the  reply.  He  did  not  think  the  facts 
he  had  stated  could  be  shaken.  He  should  be  glad  if  they  could. 
His  was  only  a  contribution  which  might  assist  them  in  making 
up  their  minds,  the  despatches  not  having  yet  been  forty-eight 
hours  in  his  possession.  But  the  appeal  to  Parliament  was  not 
the  final  appeal.  The  great  question  that  towered  above  every 
other  was  this — Was  the  war  a  just  war?  It  was  not  to  be 
answered  by  telling  them  that  the  war  had  begun,  and  that  they 
must  be  dumb. 

"  These  were  not  the  manners  of  our  forefathers.  It  was  not 
thus  that  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Burke  understood  their  duty 
when  vain  and  mad  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  American 
colonies  to  subjection  ;  it  was  not  thus  that  Lord  Derby  understood 
his  duty  when,  in  1857,  with  the  active  support  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister,  he  believed  that  an  unjust  war  was  being  waged 
against  China,  and  when  he  made  his  appeal  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  This  question  cannot  be  settled  by  injunctions  to  be 
dumb ;  it  cannot  be  settled  by  the  production  of  garbled  evidence ; 
it  cannot  be  settled  by  a  chorus  of  leading  articles  written  to-day 
and  forgotten,  or  contradicted,  or  disavowed  to-morrow ;  it  cannot 
be  settled  by  military  success — for,  thank  Grod,  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  is  not  the  supreme  nor  the  sole  arbitranient  of  the 
aflFairs  of  civilised  nations  ;  it  cannot  be  settled  by  Parliamentary 
majorities.  But  that  responsibility,  which  at  this  moment  is  an 
undivided  responsibility  resting  upon  ten  or  twelve  men,  will  next 
week  or  the  week  afterwards  very  likely  be  divided  between  them 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  within  no  long  period — it 
may  be  within  a  very  short  period^— the  people  of  England  will 
have  to  say  whether  they  will  take  upon  themselves  their  share  of 
that  responsibility.  And  remember,  that  if  they  do,  their  share 
will  be  the  largest  of  all.  They  are  the  tribunsd  of  final  appeal. 
Upon  them,  upon  every  constituency,  upon  every  man  in  every 
constituency,  who  gives  bis  sanction  to  an  unjust  war,  the  guilt 
and  the  shame  will  lie.  No ;  there  is  something  a  great  deal 
higher  than  all  those  external  manifestations  by  which  we  are  apt 
to  be  swayed  and  carried  away  ;  something  that  is  higher,  some- 
thing that  is  more  inward,  something  that  is  more  enduring. 
External  success  cannot    always   silence   the  monitor  th^t  lies 
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within.   You  all  know  the  noble  tragedy  of  our  great  Shakespeare,  in 
which  Lady  Macbeth,  after  having  achieved  the  utmost  external 
success,  after  having  waded  through  blood  to  a  crown,  and  that 
crown  at  the  moment  seemingly  undisputed,  yet  is  so  troubled 
with  the  silent  action  of  conscience  residing  within  the  breast  that 
reason  itself  is  shaken  in  its  seat,  and  she  appears  at  night  wander- 
ing through  the  chambers  of  her  castle.     What  does  she  say? 
There  slie  had  nothing  to  warn  her  from  without,  nothing  to  alarm 
her.     Her  success  had  been  complete.     She  had  reach^  the  top 
of  what  some  think  to  be  human  felicity,  and  what  all  admit  to 
be   human   authority.     What   does   she   say  in  that  condition  ? 
'  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still ;  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.'     And  the  physician  appointed 
to  wait  on  her,  in  the  few  simple,  pregnant  words  of  the  poet,  says, 
*  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice.'     Yes,  gentlemen,  the  dis- 
ease of  an  evil  conscience  is  beyond  the  practice  of  all  the  phy- 
sicians of  all  the  countries  in  the  world.     The  penalty  may  linger ; 
but,  if  it  lingers,  it  only  lingers  to  drive  you  on  further  into  guilt, 
and  to  make  retribution  when  it  comes  more  severe  and  more 
disastrous.     It  is  written  in  the  eternal  laws  of  the  universe  of 
Grod  that  sin  shall  be  followed  by  suffering.     An  unjust  war  is  a 
tremendous  sin.     The  question  which  you  have  to  consider"  (Mr. 
Gladstone  said  in  conclusion)  "  is  whether  this  war  is  just  or  imjust. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  collect  the  evidence,  it  is  unjust.     It  fills 
me  with  the  greatest  alarm  lest  it  should  be  proved  to  be  grossly 
and  totally  unjust.     If  so,  we  should  come  under  the  stroke  of  the 
everlasting  law  that  suffering  shall  follow  sin ;  and  the  day  will 
arrive^-come  it  soon  or  come  it  late — when  the  people  of  England 
will  discover  that  national  injustice  is  the  surest  road  to  national 
downfall." 

A  Conservative  meeting  was,  on  the  other  hand,  held  on  Deo.  2, 
at  the  Guildhall,  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  ^supporting  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  Afghan  policy. 

Lord  Bury,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  -War,  said  that 
the  debates  in  Parliament  appeared  likely  not  to  turn  so  much 
upon  the  broad  question  as  to  whether  the  war  was  necessary  as 
upon  the  subsidiary  one,  whether  the  Government  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  or  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  responsible  for  the  line  of  policy 
wliich  brought  the  war  about.  The  real  point  of  difference  was 
that  the  late  Government  was  of  opinion  that  if  their  policy  had 
been  adhered  to  we  should  have  obtained  our  object  without  war, 
while  the  present  Government  contended  that  the  policy  of  their 
predecessors  was  not  only  wrong,  but  if  pursued  would  have  landed 
us  in  disasters.  The  fertile  districts  and  rich  cities  of  Hindostan 
had  always  been  an  object  of  envy  to  Bussia,  a  nation  which  uni- 
formly looked  for  advance.  The  Ameer  held  the  key,  as  it  were, 
of  our  garden-gate,  and  wanted  a  high  price  for  his  allegiance. 
This  price  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  the  representative  of  the  then 
Government,   refused  to    give;    but   while    agreeing  with    the 
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Government  in  refusing  to  defend  the  Ameer  in  every  act  he 
might  choose  to  commit,  he  blamed  them  for  having  alienated 
the  Ameer  by  not  accepting  his  ultimate  proposal,  which  was  a 
definitive  bid  for  protection  against  Sussia.  The  present  Govern- 
ment found  the  Ameer  estranged,  and  their  repeated  eflForts  to 
conciliate  him  had  failed.  In  return  for  gifts  amounting  during 
the  last  ten  years  to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  in  spite  of  his 
treaty  obligations^  which  bound  him  to  be  the  friend  of  our  Mend, 
and  the  foe  of  our  foe,  he  had  oflFered  our  Envoy  a  rude  repulse, 
while  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  Bussia.  Lord 
Bury  maintained  that  the  war  was  both  necessary  and  politic.  -  A 
resolution  in  approval  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  an 
amendment  which,  while  sympathising  with  the  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  war,  declared  the  action  of  the  Government  imnecessary, 
were  moved ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  disturbance,  the  chair- 
man retired  without  putting  them  to  the  meeting. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  Droylsden  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation was  celebrated  at  the  Co-operative  Hall,  Droylsden,  near 
Manchester,  and  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  political  de- 
monstration in  support  of  the  Government. 

The  gathering,  said  the  report,  was  one  of  the  largest  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  district,  and  on  the  platform  were  a  very 
large  number  of  the  principal  local  Conservatives.  Mr.  Hardcastle 
proposed  a  resolution  expressing  confidence  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, and  while  condemning  the  "  factious  and  mischievous  conduct 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  those  who  acted  with  him,"  accorded  thanks 
to  those  Liberals  who  "  honourably  aided  the  Government,  and  who 
preferred  national  honour  to  party  triumph."  The  moticm  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Just  before  Parliament  opened,  there  was  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Home  Bulers.  Mr.  Butt  issued  a  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, in  which  he  said,  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  a  session  in 
which  he  believed  that,  if  wise  and  prudent  in  action,  the  Irish 
members  might  accomplish  great  good  for  their  country ;  but  in 
which  rash  or  ill-advised  action  might  mar  the  good  that  otherwise 
might  be  hoped  for. 

"  The  difference  between  the  majority  of  the  Home  Eule  mem- 
bers and  certain  members  is  not  merely  of  greater  or  less  activity, 
or  as  te  an  improper  use  of  a  legitimate  instrument  of  opposition, 
but  is  deep  and  vital,  embracing  the  whole  of  their  Parliamentary 
conduct.  Mr.  Butt  asks  how  far  any  right-minded  man  would  be 
justified  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen  and  then 
using  his  power  as  a  member  of  Parliament  te  baffle  all  her  mea- 
sures, confute  all  her  counsels,  and  disrupt  the  citadel  of  her 
power  ?  At  all  costs  and  hazards  such  a  policy  would  be  crushed, 
and  it  would  end  in  a  miserable  submission  unless  they  had  the 
means  of  defeating  the  British  cannon  and  dismantling  the  British 
fortresses.     Eebellion  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  only  be 
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supported  by  rebellion  in  the  field.  England  would  spend  her  last 
shilling  and  stake  her  last  man  rather  than  give  over  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  affairs  to  men  who  had  shown  by  their  conduct  in  her 
own  senate  good  reason  for  believing  that  whatever  power  they  had 
they  would  use  for  her  destruction." 

^^  Almost  a  panic,"  said  the  papers,  ^^  has  been  caused  among  a 
section  of  Mr.  Butt's  Parliamentary  supporters  by  this  further 
blow  directed  at  the  theory  of  obstruction.  The  letter  is  the  sub- 
jedi  of  comment  in  the  Freeman^B  Journal^  which  declares  that 
Mr.  Butt  has  sacrificed  his  position  of  strength,  given  over  some 
fifty  votes  to  the  Government,  radically  changed  his  attitude,  and 
effected  the  self-effacement  of  the  Irish  party  on  a  critical  occasion. 
Mr.  Pamell  says  he  will  call  the  party  together — ^it  is  understood 
in  London — and  if  he  gets  twenty  to  follow  him  he  thinks  some- 
thing may  be  done  in  the  way  of  coercing  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment to  promise  an  extended  franchise,  which,  says  another  of  the 
party,  will  add  over  400,000  votes  to  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland. 
The  controversy  creates  little  excitement." 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Ninth  Parliament  of  the  Queen  was 
opened  on  December  5,  by  Oonmiission. 

"  My  Lords  and  Oenblefmen^ — ran  the  Queen's  speech, 

"  I  regret  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  call  for  your  attendance 
at  an  unusual  and,  probably  to  most  of  you,  an  inconvenient 
season. 

"  The  hostility  towards  my  Indian  Government  manifested  by 
the  Ameer  of  A%hanistan,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  repulsed 
my  friendly  Mission,  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  make  a  peremp- 
tory demand  for  redress. 

"  This  demand  having  been  disregarded,  I  have  directed  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  into  his  territory,  and  I  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  calling  you  together  and  making  to  you  the 
communication  required  by  law. 

"  I  have  directed  that  papers  on  the  subject  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore you. 

"  I  receive  from  all  foreign  Powers  assurances  of  their  friendly 
feelings,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  pacification  of  Europe  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  be 
sucoessfiilly  carried  into  effect. 

*'  OenUemen  of  the  Houee  of  Gormnonaj — 

"  The  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  will  in  due  time  be  submitted  to  you. 

"  My  Lords  and  Oentlemeny — 

"  I  propose  that,  after  ftill  deliberation  upon  the  matters  which 
have  led  me  to  anticipate  your  usual  time  of  meeting,  and  after  a 
suitable  recess,  you  should  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  various 
measures  for  the  public  benefit,  which  will  then  be  laid  before  you. 
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"  I  confidently  commit  to  your  wisdom  the  great  interests  of 
my  Empire,  and  I  pray  that  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  may 
attend  your  counsels." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat  upon 
the  woolsack  at  five  o'clock.  At  that  hour  there  was  a  very  full 
attendance  of  Peers ;  the  galleries  and  steps  of  the  Throne  were 
also  crowded  with  members  of  the  Lower  House  and  diplomatists. 
On  the  cross  benches  were  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  and  both  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  benches  were 
filled  by  their  usual  occupants.  In  the  side  gallery  was  Prince 
Leopold,  Prince  Christian,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck. 
The  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon,  Lord 
Cranbrook,  Earl  Granville,  and  Lord  Northhrook  were  among  the 
first  arrivals.  The  Earl  of  Derby  shortly  afterwards  entered,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  cross  benches.  Viscoimt  Cranbrook  gave 
notice  that  on  the  ensuing  Monday  he  would  move  "  That,  her 
Majesty  having  directed  a  military  expedition  of  the  forces 
chargeable  upon  the  Indian  revenues  to  be  despatched  against 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents  that  the  revenues 
of  India  shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  carry- 
ing on  military  operations  beyond  the  external  frontier  of  her 
Majesty's  Indian  possessions."  Lord  Ravensworth,  in  moving  the 
Address,  gave  a  lengthened  statement  of  the  reasons  which  in  his 
view  had  led  to  the  estrangement  of  the  Ameer,  remarking  upon 
an  observation  which  had  been  made  ten  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
Indian  statesman,  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  the  approach  of 
Russia  towards  our  north-western  frontier  in  India  must  involve 
us  in  great  difficulties.  The  Viceroy  who  said  that  was  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  He  had  referred  to  the  words  because  they  were  the 
keystone  of  the  discussion  they  were  about  to  commence.  For  a 
long  time  there  had  been  what  he  would  term  a  forward  and 
backward  school  of  Indian  politicians,  and  as  an  illustration  of  his 
meaning  he  would  remind  the  House  that  an  eminent  Indian 
statesman,  in  1857,  proposed  the  abandonment  of  Peshawur  and 
the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  neighbouring  territory  to  Dost 
Mohammed,  which  proposition  was  stoutly  combated  by  the  then 
Viceroy  Lord  Canning,  and  that  was  a  sample  of  the  tone  of  mind 
which  influenced  the  backward  section  of  Indian  politicians.  He 
expressed  his  regret  at  the  quarrel  with  the  people  of  A%hanistan, 
but  said  it  was  not  a  quarrel  with  them  but  with  the  Ameer  alone. 
In  1855  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  father  of  the  present  Ameer,  which  had  been  characterised 
by  Lord  Canning  as  a  very  one-sided  one,  and  when  Dost 
Mohammed  died,  in  1 863,  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  Afghanistan, 
in  which  Shere  Ali  was  not  at  first  successful,  but  he  gained  a 
very  great  victory,  in  1865,  over  the  elder  brother,  Hussein,  but 
lost  his  favourite  son,  and  doubtless  he  considered  this  country 
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had  not  treated  him  well,  because  we  were  willing,  while  his 
brother  was  Ameer  defojCbo^  to  recognise  him.  When  Lord  Mayo 
was  Viceroy  he  did  ever3rthing  he  could  to  conciliate  the  Ameer, 
and  that  course  was  also  followed  by  Lord  Northbrook,  and  a 
conference  took  place  at  Simla,  in  1873,  in  which  the  protection 
of  the  Ameer  was  promised  if  he  was  attacked  by  Bussia,  of  which 
he  had  some  fear  after  the  annexation  of  Khiva,  and  when  the 
Russians  were  on  the  Oxus.  But  the  Home  Government  did  not 
share  in  the  alarm  of  the  Ameer,  and  scouted  the  danger  of  the 
Russian  advance.  No  doubt  the  Ameer  was  puzzled  at  our 
proceedings,  and  began  to  consider  that  we  were  no  friends  of  his, 
but  that  he  must  look  to  Russia  as  his  friend.  Then  came  the 
history  of  the  missions  to  Gabul  with  which  their  Lordships  were 
familiar,  and  with  the  fact  that,  while  the  Russian  Mission  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  ours  was  insolently  repulsed.  We 
were  now  at  war  with  Afghanistan ;  and  after  the  insult  which 
this  country  had  received  no  noble  Lord  would  advise  the 
Cabinet  to  take  any  other  course  than  it  had  pursued.  So  far  as 
the  war  had  gone  at  present  our  officers  and  men  had  done  their 
duty,  and  the  result  could  be  waited  for  with  confidence.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  expressing  his  great  sympathy  with  the 
millions  who  were  suflFering  bom  the  depression  of  trade,  and 
hoped  that  there  would  be  a  speedy  revival.  Lord  Inchiquin, 
in  rising  to  second  the  Address,  referred  to  the  complications 
which  Russian  interference  and  bad  faith  had  brought  about  in 
Europe,  and  traced  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  A%hanistan  to 
Russian  diplomacy.  He  believed  that  if  preceding  Ministers  had 
been  fidr  to  the  -Ajneer  that  he  would  now  be  our  friend  ;  but  that 
under  present  circumstances  we  were  justified  in  going  to  war. 
Earl  Granville  deeply  regretted  that  no  reference  had  been  made 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  to  the  great  distress  which  existed 
at  the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  With  regard  to 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  he  admitted  that  it  would  prove  a  very  satis- 
fiictory  arrangement  indeed,  provided  the  Ministry  could  guarantee 
that  Russia  and  Turkey  would  carry  out  all  their  engagements 
under  it.  The  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  was  no  doubt  very 
successful  for  the  moment^  but  it  was  even  beginning  to  be 
recognised  by  noble  Lords  opposite  that  Cyprus  was  no  very  great 
acquisition,  after  all.  There  was  another  very  singular  thing,  and 
that  was  that  no  allusion  was  made  to  the  proposed  reforms  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  then  proceeded  to  criticise  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  India,  urging  that  its  action  against 
the  Ameer  was  imjust,  and  that  it  had  effectually  played  into  the 
hands  of  their  great  rival  in  the  East ;  yet,  the  emergency  being 
created,  his  party  would  co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  other 
House  for  the  purpose  of  making  ample  provision  for  our  brave 
troops  engaged  in  the  war.  Lord  Granville  postponed  to  the  next 
Monday  the  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  Afghan  war,  but  asked 
for  explanations  on  the  two  points  which  bad  attracted  so  much 
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afctention  lately, — the  incorrect  history  of  Lord  Cranbrook's 
despatch  ;  and  the  untrue  impression  given  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  to  the  Afghan  policy  of  the  Government  on  Time  15th, 
1877,  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Cranbrook,  in  a  very  hot  speech, 
took  all  the  responsibility  of  his  despatch,  and  justified  the  attack 
on  the  Government  of  1873  as  the  reasonable  and  natural  con- 
struction which  he  put  on  the  communications  between  Lord 
Northbrook  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  in  that  year.  He 
maintained  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  did  not  directly  sanction  the 
assurances  which  Lord  Northbrook  wished  to  give,  and  that  as  far 
as  he  could  judge.  Lord  Northbrook  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have 
delayed  an  expUcit  understanding  with  Shere  Ali,  in  consequence 
of  the  vague  and  discouraging  character  of  the  Duke's  telegrams. 
He  did  not  deny  that  Lord  Northbrook  might  have  construed  these 
telegrams  otherwise,  and  might  have  regarded  them  as  sanctioning 
heartily  all  he  desired  to  do ;  but  he  did  deny  that  the  construction 
he  had  put  on  these  transactions  was  otherwise  than  a  reasonable 
construction,  such  as  he  was  quite  warranted  in  honour  and 
common-sense  in  putting.  Lord  Northbrook's  reply  was  simple, 
—  that  the  assurances  given  by  him  were  actually  as  strong  as  any 
he  had  asked  the  right  to  give,  and  that  Lord  Cranbrook  had 
kept  this  back  ;  that  so  far  as  they  affected  the  proposed  alliance 
with  Shere  Ali  against  external  aggression,  they  were  even  less,  not 
more,  hampered  by  conditions,  than  Lord  Lytton's  own  proposals ; 
and  finally,  that  if  Lord  Cranbrook  had  really  wished  to  represent 
fairly  the  transactions  referred  to,  he  might  have  shown  the 
paragraph  in  question  to  three  Members  of  the  then  Indian 
Government,  who  were  on  Lord  Cranbrook's  Council,  but  who 
never  heard  of  the  despatch  till  they  read  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Earl  Grey  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  when  war 
was  probable  Parliament  ought  to  have  been  smnmoned,  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  and  to  consider  the  grounds  upon 
which  war  might  be  declared.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  supported 
the  Government.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  a  long  and  able 
oration,  gave  a  succinct  history  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Ameer.  In  conclusion  his  Lordship 
r^^etted  that  Lord  Ljrtton  had  been  attacked  so  personally,  and 
he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  abilities  and  devotion  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  '*  who  combined  the  imagination  of  a  poet  with  the 
shrewdness  of  a  Scotchman."  As  to  his  very  successful  attempt 
to  mislead  the  House  of  Lords  in  June  1877,  about  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Government,  Lord  Salisbury  asserted  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  upon  that  occasion,  to  which  his 
answer  had  been  given,  turned  upon  the  supposed  attempt  to  force 
a  resident  Envoy  on  the  Ameer  at  Cabul,  which,  as  he  truly 
enough  said,  the  Government  had  never  proposed  to  do.  But,  as 
Lord  Northbrook  showed,  that  was  not  the  chief  point  in  debate. 
The  chief  point  in  debate  was  the  Afghan  policy  generally, — 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  a  new  or  the  old  policy.  Lord  Salisbury 
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gave  the  impression  to  the  whole  House  that  it  was  the  old  policy ; 
Lord  Newrthbrook  himself  pimied  him  to  that  at  the  time  in  tie 
House,  stated  that  he  had  understood  his  speech  in  that  sense,  and 
that  in  that  sense  he  regarded  it  as  satisfactory ;  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury remained  silent  and  so  far  acquiescent,  whereas,  as  he  now 
admitted,  the  whole  Afghan  policy  of  the  Q-ovemment  had  been 
revolutionised  in  the  interim. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  gave  notice 
of  a  similar  resolution  to  Lord  Cranbrook's ;  and  Mr.  Fawcett  that 
he  should  oppose  it,  and  move  an  amendment,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Indian  exchequer. 

The  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was 
moved  in  a  brief  speech  by  Viscount  Gastlereagh,  who,  after 
adverting  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  our  relations  with  all  foreign 
Powers,  touched  briefly  on  the  history  of  our  relations  with  the 
Ameer  from  Lord  Mayo's  negotiations  down  to  the  reception  of 
the  Bussian  Envoy  at  Gabul,  which,  he  held,  left  the  Indian 
Government  no  other  course  but  that  which  it  had  pursued.  The 
war,  he  trusted,  would  be  short  and  decisive  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  depression  of  trade  from  which  this  country 
— in  common  with  others — was  suffering  might  speedily  pass  away. 

Mr.  Hall,  in  seconding  the  Address,  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  reviewed  at  length  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  Afghanistan,  attributing  the  present  difficulty  to  the 
irresolute  and  ambiguous  policy  of  former  Governments.  While  de- 
precating a  policy  of  annexation,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  when  our 
North-West  Frontier  was  settled  the  mountains  would  be  on  our  side. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  commenced  by  remarking  on  the 
imprecedented  shortness  of  the  Speech,  and  the  omission  from  it 
of  such  important  topics  as  the  war  in  South  Africa,  measures  of 
domestic  legislation,  and  the  depression  of  trade.  Passing  to  the 
Afghan  Question,  he  complained  of  the  long  delay  in  publishing 
the  correspondence,  which,  he  said,  made  it  impossible  to  pro- 
noimce  a  judgment  at  this  moment  on  the  Ministerial  policy. 
Hereafter,  it  might  be  the  duty  of  some  member  to  question  the 
expediency  of  this  war,  but  he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  impeding  the  necessary  supplies,  or 
of  opposing  any  measures  which  might  be  proposed  for  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  admitted  that  the  Govern- 
ment, having,  unfortimately,  as  he  thought,  received  many  proofs 
of  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  had  a  right  to  enter  into  the 
war,  and  it  was  therefore  due  to  the  safety  of  our  gallant  soldiers, 
to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  mercy  to  the  enemy,  that  the 
war  should  be  carried  on  vigorously.  This  statement  was  received 
with  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches,  and  there  were  cheers 
from  both  sides  when  the  Marquis  went  on  to  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  Government  on  the  news  which  had  just  been 
received   of  General   Boberts'   victory,  and  to  admit    that  the 
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military  operations  appeared  to  have  been  well  conceived  and 
admirably  carried  out.  Having  said  this,  he  claimed  for  himself 
the  fullest  right  to  censure  the  Government  for  undertaking  the 
war  without  in  any  way  subjecting  himself  to  the  imputation  of 
a  want  of  patriotism,  and  a  perusal  of  the  papers  had  '^  left  upon 
his  mind  doubts — and  more  that  doubts,  a  conviction — ^that  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  which  have  led 
to  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  are  not  capable  of  justification."  He 
utterly  repudiated  the  theory  that  it  was  unpatriotic  to  oppose  a 
war  during  its  progress,  quoting  among  other  precedents  the 
example  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  in  1857  censured  Lord 
Palmerston  for  a  war  which  was  in  progress  at  the  time.  "  The 
very  fact  of  war  having  broken  out  without  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament  made  the  conduct  of  Government  more  worthy  of 
criticism."  Canvassing  next  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch.  Lord 
Hartington  entered  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  fairness  or 
unfairness  of  the  9th  and  10th  paragraphs,  contending  that*  Lord 
Northbrook,  in  1873,  had  given  to  the  Ameer's  Envoy  aU  the 
assurances  which  it  was  possible  to  give,  and  that  when  the  late 
Viceroy  left  there  was  no  element  of  danger  in  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan.  He  disputed  altogether  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook's historical  summary,  which  left  a  false  impression  on  the 
mind,  and,  reviewing  the  transactions  at  length,  he  maintained 
that,  so  far  from  justifying  the  war,  they  showed  the  Government 
either  to  have  grievously  mismanaged  the  afiairs,  or  to  have  been 
seeking  throughout  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer  in  order  to 
obtain  a  "  scientific  frontier."  At  the  same  time  he  did  not 
undervalue  the  advance  of  Bussia.  No  Government  could  be 
insensible  to  it,  but  he  contended  that  by  pushing  our  frontier 
forward  we  should  accelerate  that  advance  and  precipitate  the 
time  of  our  meeting.  The  Marquis  concluded  by  again  com- 
plaining that  Parliament  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  and  misled 
as  to  the  true  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Ameer,  and  by 
intimating  that  on  a  future  occasion  Parliament  would  be  asked 
to  express  its  judgment  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Gladstone  interposed  with  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Address,  which  if  agreed  to  unamended  would  commit 
the  House  to  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer  had  left 
her  Majesty  no  alternative  but  to  declare  war.  He  asked  also  for 
some  information  as  to  the  rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier  and 
the  progress  of  Asiatic  reforms,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  when 
Mr.  Stanhope's  resolution  was  moved  accurate  information  would 
be  given  as  to  the  cost  of  the  military  operations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  it  was  of  course 
intended  that  the  Address  should  be  neutral,  and  if  the  Speaker 
were  of  opinion  that  its  language  would  have  the  effect  appre- 
hended, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  amending  it.  With  regard 
to  South  Africa,  there  was  nothing  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  re- 
ports which  made  any  special  reference  necessary.     As  to  Greece, 
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negotiations  were  going  on  for  a  rectification,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  satisfactory  settlement  would  soon  be  arrived  at.  The 
reforms  in  Asia  Minor  were  still  under  discussion,  and  with  regard 
to  Cyprus  it  was  now  believed  that  the  island  would  more  than  pay 
its  expenses.  With  regard  to  the  revenue,  the  indications  of  the 
last  month  had  been  more  satisfactory.  The  delay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  he  explained  was  unavoidable.  The  Government 
up  to  the  last  moment  hoped  the  business  would  end  pacifically ; 
but  when  it  became  certain  that  there  would  be  a  war,  they  lost  no 
time  in  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  summon  Parliament  and  to 
lay  the  necessary  papers  before  Parliament.  Following  Lord 
Hartington  into  the  controversy  as  to  the  fairness  of  Lord  Gran- 
brook's  despatch,  he  read  numerous  extracts  to  show  that  paragraph 
9  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  action  of  Lord  Northbrook 
and  the  home  Government,  and  disclaimed  warmly  any  intention 
to  distort  or  misrepresent  the  action  of  his  predecessors.  He  re- 
pudiated also  with  indignation  Lord  Hartington's  charge  that  the 
Qt)vemment  wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer.  They 
greatly  regretted  the  necessity  for  the  war,  and  their  only  object  was 
the  protection  of  India  and  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  people. 
When  they  saw  a  Russian  Envoy  was  received  at  Cabul  while  a 
British  Envoy  was  turned  back,  it  became  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  sit  still,  and  they  had  no  alternative.  While  military 
operations  were  going  on  it  was  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence as  to  the  scope  of  the  war,  but  the  Government  had  no 
desire  for  annexation,  and  had  only  in  view  the  security  of  our 
frontier.  He  hoped  the  struggle  would  be  short ;  but  he  repeated 
that  it  had  been  forced  upon  the  Government  by  a  conviction  that 
their  duty  to  the  people  of  India  would  not  permit  the  continuance 
of  such  a  dangerous  state  of  things. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  asked  for  the  production  of  further  papers,  such  as 
a  copy  of  Lord  Lytton's  Proclamation  of  War,  the  four  letters  of 
the  Peshawur  commissioner  to  the  Ameer,  the  instructions  to  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,  as  well  as  papers  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  to  which  Mr.  Bourke  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  ready  to  produce  any  papers  which  could  be  published 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest.  Sir  C.  Dilke  pointed 
out,  too,  that  last  session  while  the  Premier  was  assuring  the  House 
that  there  was  nothing  to  fear  from  Russia  in  Asia,  he  had  in  his 
pocket  General  KauflFmann's  letter,  which  led  to  all  the  subse- 
quent complications. 

Mr.  G.  Balfour  said  that,  in  1842  a  Tory  Gt)vemor-General 
by  public  proclamation  abandoned  Afghanistan  for  ever,  and  that 
if  we  conquered  the  country  it  would  require  a  garrison  of  66,000 
men.  Mr.  Childers  remarked  on  the  professed  "  simplicity  "  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  repeated  that  the  Government  had,  in  the  9th 
paragraph  of  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch,  suppressed  the  facts.  Mr. 
Sulivan  summed  up  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  one  of  agres- 
sion upon  small  powers ;  and  Mr.  Cross  refused  to  allow  Russia  to 
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be  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  of  this  country.  Her  Majesty  was  now 
in  friendly  relations  with  all  the  great  Powers,  "  including  Russia/ 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  proposed,  in  order  to 
meet  the  objection  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  wording  of  a 
portion  of  the  Address,  to  move  to  omit  the  words  "  to  express  our 
regret,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words,  "humbly  to  thank  her 
Majesty  for  informing  us."  The  amendment  was  at  once  put  and 
agreed  to,  and  the  Address  was  assented  to. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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of  Hesse — Operations  in  Afghanistan — Successful  Advance  of  the  Troops — 
Accounts  by^Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Daily  Mws — Flight  of  Shere  Ali — ^Yakoob 
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The  debate  in  the  Lords  began  on  the  appointed  day.  Lord 
Cranbrook  moved  the  resolution  that  **  her  Majesty  having  directed 
a  military  expedition  of  her  forces  charged  upon  Indian  revenues 
to  be  despatched  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House 
consents  that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  operations  which  may  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  frontiers  of  her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions."  Lord 
Cranbrook,  in  support  of  his  resolution,  made  an  impetuous  speech 
on  the  old  lines.  The  Russians,  he  said,  had  considered  Afghan- 
istan the  weak  point  in  our  armour.  "  They  thought  they  could 
turn  our  watch-dog,  the  Ameer,  into  a  bloodhound  against  us." 
After  expressing  his  regret  that,  after  filling  the  oflBce  of  War 
Minister  without  being  called  upon  to  announce  our  engagement 
in  war,  he  should  have  to  do  so  as  Indian  Minister,  he  proceeded 
to  contend  that  in  the  course  pursued  the  Government  had  not  in 
any  way  violated  the  Act  of  1858.  He  then  pointed  out  that  the 
finances  of  India  were  such  that  the  cost  of  the  war  for  the  present 
financial  year,  which  he  estimated  not  to  exceed  1,250,000^.,  would 
be  met  by  the  surplus  current  revenue,  and  there  would  then  be 
a  balance  of  500,000i.  After  declaring  that  our  whole  object  in 
undertaking  the  war  was  to  obtain  a  safe  frontier,  he  proceeded  to 
review  the  history  of  our  connection  with  Afghanistan.  It  was 
very  unfortunate,  he  said,  that  Shere  Ali's  intimation  that  he  had 
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more  decidedly.  In  supporting  the  amendment,  he  said  that  the 
policy  of  the  last  Afghan  war  was  an  unwise  one,  hut  that  he 
regarded  the  policy  of  the  present  one  as  equally  bad.  He  looked 
forward  with  shame  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  because  it 
had  no  limits  within  the  principles  of  justice.  The  Government 
had  violated  the  promises  of  Lord  Mayo,  and  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  the  war  but  the  ephemeral  6clat  attainable  by  the  mere 
display  of  power. 

Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick  defended  the  Government,  and  con- 
tended that  the  war  was  just  and  necessary,  while  suggesting  that 
the  expenses  should  be  divided  between  the  Indian  and  the  Home 
Exchequer.  Earl  Grey  insisted  that  the  policy  of  the  war  was 
wrong  constitutionally,  politically,  and  morally.  It  would  aid, 
rather  than  hinder  Russia,  he  thought,  in  any  ambitious  designs, 
and  an  annexation  of  territory  would  add  greatly  to  the  dangers 
of  our  position  in  India.  He  contended  that  the  Ameer,  as  the 
sovereign  of  an  independent  country,  was  within  his  rights  in 
receiving  the  Russian  Embassy.  He  could  not  see  what  we  had  to 
gain  by  the  invasion,  and  repeated  the  views  in  regard  to  Indian 
policy  which  he  formed  when  a  young  politician,  namely,  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  fears,  but  endeavour  to  make  India  safe  by  good 
economical  government,  by  the  execution  of  public  works,  and  by 
encouraging  education.  Even  assuming  that  we  had  just  ground 
for  fearing  Russia,  the  course  pursued  was  not  calculated  to  esta- 
blish that  state  of  feeling  in  Afghanistan  which  was  desirable  in 
such  circiunstances.  He  could  not  understand  that  when  we  com- 
pelled the  Ameer  to  sign  an  agreement  to  be  our  friend,  he  would 
from  that  moment  really  become  our  friend ;  and  did  they,  he 
asked,  think  that  if  Russia  was  prohibited  from  sending  an  Envoy, 
she  would  not  find  other  means  of  communicating  with  the  Ameer  ? 
He  strongly  condemned  our  going  to  war  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
annexing  territory,  and  cited  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  that  that  was  the  chief  object  of  the  present  war.  He 
regarded  the  war  as  a  crime,  and  strongly  protested  against  India 
being  called  upon  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  in  waging  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  in  an  able  reply  called  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  imagine  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  in  the  hands  of  a 
warlike,  independent  nation,  with  a  vast  and  ambitious  Empire 
to  the  north  again,  but  "tending  to  the  southward."  Given, 
in  addition,  a  range  of  high  mountains  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  analogy  would  be  complete,  he  thought.  But 
if  such  were  the  case,  would  the  House  trouble  itself  about  "  diplo- 
matic etiquette?"  "Would  not,  rather,  both  sides  of  the  House 
be  urging  the  Government  of  the  country  to  take  those  steps  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  make  secure  the  position  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  this  northern  neighbour?"  Lord  Cairns  then 
referred  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  that  some  change 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  control  of  Parliament  over  our 
wars,  pointing  out  that  if  Parliament  took  the  power  of  declaring 
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war  from  the  Executive,  it  must  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  all  wars.  That,  he  was  siure,  would  be  a  very  agreeable  thing 
for  the  Executive,  but  it  would  involve  a  full  public  discussion  of 
all  the  matters,  by  which,  of  course,  much  information  would  be 
revealed  to  our  enemy,  and  it  would  necessitate  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee  of  Parliament.  Coming  to  the  question  of 
policy,  he  referred  to  the  policy  recommended  by  Earl  Grey,  which 
he  described  as  "  that  of  the  ostrich,"  and  pointed  out  that,  how- 
ever the  Government  of  India  might  differ  in  opinion,  every 
member  agreed  that  such  a  policy  could  not  be  pursued.  The 
policy  of  waiting  was  really  one  of  reprisals,  the  policy  of  the 
Grovemment  being  one  of  prevention.  The  suggestion  that  we 
should  make  energetic  remonstrances  to  Russia  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  He  proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Ameer  with  the  Bussian  agents,  with  a  view  of 
showing  from  what  small  beginnings  the  complications  arose.  He 
also  traced  the  change  which  he  said  was  gradually  coming  over 
the  mind  of  the  Ameer,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  that  her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
have  a  British  Resident  at  Cabul  when  the  Peshawur  Conference 
was  arranged.  It  was  true  we  desired  a  Resident  in  parts  of 
A^hanistan,  but  the  negotiation  was  conducted  by  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  with  every  wish  to  conciliate  the  Ameer.  In  regard  to  the 
charge  that  a  longer  time  should  have  been  given  for  the  Ameer's 
reply,  he  remark^  that  the  delay  involved  the  suspension  of  ope- 
rations for  the  winter,  and  he  ridiculed  a  suggestion  that  Russia 
might  have  been  permitted  to  mediate  between  England  and 
Afghanistan.  We  were  not  going  to  war  because  the  Ameer  re- 
ceived the  Russian  Envoy,  but  because  he  refused  to  receive  ours. 
On  the  question  of  the  amendment,  he  noticed  that  it  would  prac- 
tically stop  the  supplies ;  but  how  an  unjust  war  could  be  brought 
to  an  honourable  conclusion  he  could  not  see,  and  how  it  was  to 
be  brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion  by  stopping  the  supplies 
was  a  still  greater  difficulty.  This  motion  would  certainly  be 
regarded  in  India  as  one  brought  on  for  party  purposes,  and  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  impair  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Lord  Selbome  denied  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  done  more 
than  point  out  the  dangers  of  straining  the  constitution.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  that  in  regard  to  the  Turkish  Convention 
and  the  present  question  a  new  policy  had  been  spnmg  upon  the 
country.  He  utterly  denied  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
Government  could  with  accuracy  be  described  as  one  of  reprisals 
as  against  a  policy  of  prevention.  He  proceeded  to  show  from  the 
papers  that  the  Ameer  had  always  opposed  the  introduction  of 
European  Residents  into  the  country,  and  characterised  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  as  "  forcing  him  to  swallow  the  hook 
first  with  the  promise  of  having  the  bait  after."  All  the  evidence 
of  the  papers  showed  that  the  Russian  messengers  entered  Afghan- 
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istan  without  permission,  and  were  received  because  the  Ameer 
felt  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  oppose  them.  Tlie  policy  of  the 
Government  was  one  of  bullying  and  blundering,  of  injustice  and 
of  peril.  He  had  always  thought  that  our  best  policy  towards 
Afghanistan  was  to  be  on  as  good  terms  with  her  as  circumstances 
would  allow  us.  The  present  Government  appeared  to  his  mind 
to  have  adopted  a  contrary  course,  and  this  policy  had  landed  us 
in  a  war  for  which  there  was  no  justification. 

Lord  Northbrook  opened  his  speech  by  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion he  felt  at  the  skill  and  bearing  of  the  officers  and  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  operations  against  Afghanistan,  and  at  the  arrangements 
for  the  campaign,  and  also  his  satisfaction  at  the  support  given  by 
the  native  Princes  to  the  Viceroy  of  India.  He  thought,  however, 
it  would  have  been  wise  and  just  of  the  Government  not  to  have 
thrown  on  India  the  cost  of  this  war,  which  had  in  reality  arisen 
out  of  complications  in  Europe.  The  increased  revenue  of  which 
the  Secretary  for  India  had  spoken  on  the  previous  night  was  the 
product  of  unnecessary  taxation.  There  was  notMng  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Viscount  to  raise  any  personal  question  between 
the  noble  Viscount  and  himself.  When  Viceroy  of  India  he  served 
two  years  under  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  two  years 
under  that  of  the  noble  Earl  the  present  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  difierence  in  the  objects  which 
each  of  those  Governments  had  in  view.  The  Government  of 
India  never  had  looked  on  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  same  light 
as  that  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  school  of  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  and  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  woolsack  were 
two  of  the  ablest  exponents.  The  noble  Marquis  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  entertained  a  different  opinion  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  from  that  of  everybody  of 
experience  in  India.  Despite  the  impressions  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  late  and  present  Secretaries 
for  India,  he  asserted  emphatically  that  when  he  left  India  the 
Ameer  was  loyal  to  the  British  Government,  and  that  the  real 
cause  of  his  subsequent  discontent  was  the  attempt  to  force 
English  Agents  upon  him.  During  the  two  years  he  was  Viceroy 
under  the  present  Government  he  never  received  the  slightest  hint 
that  the  policy  of  1873  was  wrong,  or  that  stronger  assurances 
should  be  given  to  Shere  AU,  and  he  himself  in  a  despatch  made 
the  suggestion  of  an  additional  guarantee  which,  though  not  to 
the  full  extent,  was  subsequently  carried  out  by  Lord  Salisbury  as 
Minister  for  India.  The  fact  was,  the  only  difference  between  the 
late  Government  and  the  present  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  as  to  the  means  and  not  as  to  the  object.  It  was  the  action 
of  her  Majesty's  Government  which  made  it  too  late  to  secure  the 
faithful  alliance  of  the  Ameer  when  the  danger  arose  of  a  war 
between  this  country  and  Russia.  The  matter  of  the  reception  of 
the  Russian  Embassy  to  Gabul  ought  to  have  been  settled  between 
this  country  and  Russia.     With  great  regret  he  felt  obliged  to  say 
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that  the  course  the  G-ovemment  had  taken  was  unwise,  that  the 
war  was  unnecessary,  and  by  a  little  common  prudence  might 
have  been  avoided.  He  saw  no  possible  advantage  to  follow  from 
it,  to  England  or  India,  and  must  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Lord  Salisbury  made  a  futile  attempt  to  vindicate  his  veracity 
in  answering  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  question  in  1877,  and  added 
little  besides  to  the  controversy  but  sneers  at  his  opponents,  in  a 
style  more  in  place  in  an  article  in  the  Saturday  M^vietv  than  a 
speech  in  Parliament.  He  had  compared  Lord  Derby  to  Titus 
Oates ;  and  now  such  a  man  as  Lord  Lawrence  became  ^^  the  Vicar 
of  Bray  "  in  the  eyes  of  Shere  Ali.  The  comparison  must  speak 
for  itself;  and  we  think  the  oration,  for  the  rest,  better  left  alone. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  calling  the  Ameer  some  bad  names, 
which  elicited  Ministerial  cheers,  and,  after  a  few  words  from  liord 
Cardwell,  the  Premier  closed  the  debate.  He  first  descanted  upon 
the  inconvenience  to  this  country  of  the  present  boundary  of  our 
North-West  Provinces.  We  had  been  in  possession,  of  it  for 
twenty-eight  years,  during  which  we  had  had  nineteen  expeditions 
to  control  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  in  which  we  had  employed 
between  fifty  and  sixty  thousand  men.  If  there  had  been  Viceroys 
who  had  not  felt  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  boundary,  those 
persons  were  not  fit  to  be  Viceroys.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  now 
thought  a  rectification  of  that  boundary  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
The  noble  Earl  was  expressing  his  astonishment  that  Lord  Grey 
that  evening  should  have  described  rectification  of  frontier  as 
"  spoliation,"  when  the  noble  Lord  and  other  noble  Lords  on  the 
front  Opposition  bench  cried  "  Hear,  hear."  At  this  Lord  Beacons- 
field  said,  amid  much  laughter,  that  he  had  expected  that  cheer, 
and  was  glad  of  it.  Between  civilised  nations  of  Europe  there 
had  been  numerous  treaties  for  the  rectification  of  frontiers  which 
certainly  had  conduced  to  peace.  He  had  not  described  rectifi- 
cation of  the  frontier  as  the  object  of  the  war,  but  as  a  probable 
consequence  of  the  war.  For  defensive  purposes  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  on  the  side  of  a  scientific  frontier  as 
compared  with  a  haphazard  frontier.  Things  might  have  con- 
tinued to  go  on  as  they  had  gone  on  for  years  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sudden  appearance  of  Bussia  in  the  vicinity  of  A%hanistan. 
He  held  that  the  preparations  made  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia 
when  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  to  be  war  between  this 
country  and  Russia  were  allowable.  Explanations  had  since  been 
given  by  Russia  on  that  point  which  he  thought  were  a  suflBcient 
answer  ;  but  after  those  things  had  occurred  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  go  on  in  the  old  way.  He  regretted  that  the  debate  had 
been  rather  a  wrangle  than  a  poKticid  discussion.  "  What  I  want 
to  impress  on  your  Lordships  before  you  divide,"  said  the  Premier 
in  conclusion,  "  is  that  you  should  not  misapprehend  the  issue  on 
which  you  have  to  decide.  It  is  a  very  grave  one.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Khyber  Pass  merely  and  of  some  small  cantonments 
at  Dacca  or  at  Jellalabad.     It  is  a  question  which  concerns  the 
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character  and  the  influence  of  England  in  Europe.  And  your 
conduct  to-day  will  animate  this  country  and  encourage  Europe 
if  it  be  such  as  I  would  fain  believe  you  are  determined  to  accom- 
plish. My  Lords,  I  object  entirely  to  this  amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord.  It  is  an  absurd  position  almost  in  which  to  put  the  House 
of  Lords  to  come  down  and  appeal  to  them  to  stop  the  supplies  to 
her  Majesty.  If  the  amendment  is  substituted  for  our  original 
motion,  that  would  be  the  inevitable  result.  I  cannot  believe  that 
many  noble  Lords  opposite,  when  they  accurately  understand  the 
issue  which  is  before  them,  can  sanction  such  a  course.  They  can 
scarcely  have  been  conscious  of  the  dangerous  precipice  to  which 
the  noble  Viscount,  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  was  leading 
them.  We  have  seen  in  this  debate  the  indignant  spirit  hostile 
to  these  tactics  evinced  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  party.  The  speech  of  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset), 
which  was  hailed  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  was  one  which  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  which  I  am  sure  the  great  majority  must 
feel.  What  I  see  in  the  amendment  is  not  an  assertion  of  great 
principles,  which  no  man  honours  more  than  myself.  What  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  is  rather  that  principle  of  peace  at  any  price 
which  a  certain  party  in  this  country  upholds.  It  is  that  dangerous 
dogma  which  I  believe  animates  the  ranks  before  me  at  this 
moment,  although  many  of  them  may  be  unconscious  of  it.  That 
deleterious  doctrine  haunts  the  people  of  this  country  in  every 
form.  Sometimes  it  is  a  committee ;  sometimes  it  is  a  letter ; 
sometimes  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  Address ;  sometimes  it  is  a 
proposition  to  stop  the  supplies.  That  doctrine  has  done  more 
mischief  than  any  I  can  well  recall  that  have  been  afloat  in  this 
century.  It  has  occasioned  more  wars  than  the  most  ruthless  con- 
querors. It  has  disturbed  and  nearly  destroyed  that  political 
equilibrium  so  necessary  to  the  liberties  of  nations  and  the  welfare 
of  the  world.  It  has  dimmed  occasionally  for  a  moment  even  the 
majesty  of  England ;  and,  my  Lords,  to-night  you  have  an  oppor- 
timity  which  I  trust  you  will  not  lose,  and  that  you  will  brand 
these  opinions,  these  deleterious  dogmas,  with  the  reprobation  of 
the  peers  of  England." 

"  We  are  boimd  to  say,"  said  the  Spectator  of  the  speech  we 
have  thus  briefly  summarised,  "  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ever  delivered,  and  altogether  the  best  statement  yet 
placed  before  the  country  of  the  Government  case.  If,  indeed,  it 
had  been  put  a  little  more  frankly  cynical,  a  little  more  *  Imperial,' 
a  little  more  contemptuous  of  ordinary  political  morality,  it  would 
have  been — its  main  assumption,  that  in  politics  there  are  no 
*  higher  laws,'  being  granted — unrefutable  by  any  argument,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  that  of  military  expediency.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
quietly  contemptuous  of  the  accusations  against  Russia  with  which 
his  feebler  followers  are  so  accustomed  to  feed  timid  imaginations 
that  we  fully  expect  some  evening  to  read  that  Russia  caused  the 
famine  in  Madras.    He  holds  that  as  Russia  in  June  expected  war, 
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Russia  was  perfectly  in  her  right, '  perfectly  justifiable,'  in  making 
preparations  to  trouble  our  Indian  frontier.  He  holds  also  that 
Sussia,  now  that  war  is  not  expected,  has  acted  with  complete 
sincerity  in  acknowledging  the  preparations,  and  as  was  stated  by 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  withdrawing  her  Mission  from  Cabul.  *  It 
was  impossible  to  have  acted  with  more  frankness,'  said  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  a  sentence  which,  to  many  of  his  supporters,  must  be 
quite  terrible  in  its  innocent  trust.  But  he  maintained  that  the 
attempt  had  revealed  to  the  country  the  reality  of  a  danger  long 
foreseen,  though  not  hitherto  provided  against — the  danger  of 
Bussian  control  over  Afghanistan  during  the  next  war.  It  was 
impossible,  the  danger  once  revealed,  to  go  on  as  we  were ;  im- 
possible to  remain  behind  a  wall  *  higher  than  the  Andes,'  over 
which  we  could  not  even  see  what  was  going  on  in  States  con- 
terminous with  our  own.  People  talked  nonsense  about  native 
envoys  ;  the  native  envoys  showed  the  Ameer  the  despatches  they 
intended  to  forward  to  the  Viceroy.  If  the  Ameer  would  have  let 
us  see,  if  he  would  have  allowed  us  to  plant  British  envoys  in  his 
cities,  envoys  who,  as  he  perfectly  well  knows,  are  received  in  other 
Oriental  States — a  reference  to  Persia — ^yet  who  do  not  threaten 
the  independence  of  those  States,  we  might  still  have  waited  in 
peace.  He  refused,  however,  and  it  was  necessary  to  rectify,  in 
his  despite,  a  frontier  which  hides  from  us  all  that  passes  in 
Afghanistan — that  is,  in  a  country  of  which  Lord  Napier  of  Mag- 
dala  writes  thus : — *  Afghanistan,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Power, 
may  at  any  time  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  our  Empire.  We  cannot 
remain  on  the  defensive  without  a  ruinous  drain  on  our  resources. 
Our  frontier  is  weak ;  an  advanced  position  is  necessary  for  our 
safety.'  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Khyber,  or  of  small  canton- 
ments at  Dhakka  or  Jellalabad. 

"  That  is  a  clear  and  consistent  argument,  and  needs  but  one 
addition  to  be  perfect.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  only  to  add  that  a 
new  frontier  being,  in  his  judgment,  required,  he  takes  it  by  force 
at  once,  without  regard  either  to  justice  or  international  law,  or  to 
any  right  of  a  free  though  turbulent  people  to  remain  free,  and 
his  speech  would  have  been  logically  a  chain  of  steel.  That  is 
what  he  meant.  From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his 
speech.  Lord  Beaconsfield  no  more  recognises  any  rights  in  the 
Ameer  or  the  people  of  Afghanistan,  than  Prince  Bismarck  would 
recognise  any  rights  in  a  Duke  of  Augustenburg  or  in  the  people 
of  Northern  Schleswig.  When  he  has  proved  that  Bussia  might 
give  trouble,  and  trouble  through  Afghanistan,  the  case  against 
Afghanistan  is,  in  his  judgment,  made  out,  and  England  has  only 
to  ask — and  if  refused,  to  take — whatever  of  Afghanistan  is  needful 
for  her  convenience.  The  burglar  is  strong,  and  he  will  come 
through  that  garden  ;  consequently,  that  garden  must  be  stolen, 
and  the  pitfalls  for  the  burglar  laid  there.  This  is  the  necessary 
deduction  from  the  argument ;  it  is  evidently  drawn  in  the  Pre- 
mier's own  mind ;  and  as  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
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whenever  they  are  cynical,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  have  drawn  it 
in  words,  but  for  one  trivial  obstacle.  His  Government  has  been 
repeating  over  and  over  again,  in  despatches  as  in  speeches,  through 
the  Indian  Secretary,  as  through  the  Leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  wants  nothing  in  all  its  proceedings  but  *  the 
independence,  the  friendliness,'  and  the  integrity  of  Afghanistan. 
The  Premier  brushes  aside  characteristically  all  these  hollow  pre- 
tences, though  recorded  but  yesterday  on  paper,  and  uttered  by  his 
own  most  immediate  representative,  the  orator  'with  the  smile 
that  is  childlike  and  bland,'  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  He  does  not  want  the  independence,  or  the  firiend- 
liness  either,  of  Afghanistan.  He  wants  a  frontier  from  which  he 
can  '  see '  and  act  in  Central  Asia,  and  he  means  to  have  it,  what- 
ever the  obstacles  may  be.  And  the  Lords  approve  his  policy  by 
a  vote  of  three  to  one,  and  the  Commons  will  approve  it  by  a 
majority,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  the  country  will  grant  to  the 
Premier — who  says,  calmly,  '  I  will  have  the  vineyard ;  who  is 
Naboth,  that  he  should  deny  me  ? ' — a  new  lease  of  power.  The  very 
idea  of  morality  in  politics  seems  to  have  died  out,  until  journalists 
can  prosper  who  think  that  when  arguments  are  wanting,  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  political  adversaries  as  *  moralists '  will  be  regarded 
by  the  public  as  an  exhibition  of  a  just  and  humorous  scorn." 

The  writer  of  this  article  fiu-ther  pointed  out,  that  proof  was 
wanted  of  the  assumption  that  the  new  frontier  would  make  us 
stronger,  either  for  sight  or  for  defence ;  and  showed  that  against 
the  solitary  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  upon  that  point  must  be  set 
the  evidence  (amongst  officers)  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  Sir  Heniy  Law- 
rence, and  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes. 

However,  after  the  Premier's  fine  manifesto  of  what  thofiiie  who 
dissent  from  its  arguments  may  perhaps  call  war  at  any  price,  the 
division  showed  65  for  Lord  Halifax's  amendment,  and  201  frfr  the 
Government :  majority  136.  One  Bishop  alone,  of  the  professed 
Deputies  of  Peace,  who  should  perhaps  not  be  ashamed  of 
peace  at  most  prices,  voted  against  the  war,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ; 
though  within  a  few  days,  as  might  be  expected  from  him,  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Manchester,  Dr.  Fraser,  wrote  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  only  illness  prevented  his  being  present  to  vote  with  Dr. 
Mackamess.  Six  bishops  voted  and  two  paired  for  the  war.  The 
eight  in  favour  of  aggression  on  Afghanistan  were  the  Bishops  of 
Bangor,  of  Chichester,  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  of  Herefoxd,  of 
St.  Alban's,  of  St.  David's,  of  Peterborough,  and  of  London.  To 
be  sure  the  great  see  of  Durham  was  vacant  at  the  time,  though 
none  of  them  got  it.  Amongst  the  silent  results  of  the  new  policy, 
and  the  vote  in  its  favour,  may  perhaps  be  coimted  a  further 
loosening  of  the  relaxing  hold  of  the  State-Church  erf  England 
upon  many  earnest  minds.  In  these  as  in  lesser  or  greater  matters, 
"  every  little  helps."  The  personal  feelings,  which  like  our  own 
are  strong  against  Disestablishment,  must  be  as  strong  against 
anything  which  tends  to  make  it  more  popular. 
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The  debate  began  in  the  Commons  on  the  same  day  as  in  the 
Lords.  Mr.  Whitbread,  the  Liberal  member  for  Bedford,  moved 
the  simple  issue  which  the  Liberal  leader  should  have  moved,  but 
did  not:  *'That  the  House  disapproves  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  has  resulted  in  the  war  with 
Afghaiustan."  "  The  honourable  member,"  said  the  reporter  of  a 
journal  whose  views  had  on  the  whole  been  very  favourable  to  the 
Government,  from  which  we  therefore  quote,  "  is  possessed  of  a 
very  evenly  balanced  mind,  and  is  so  deeply  imbued  with  the 
judicial  faculty  that  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  judge. 
These  qualities,  combined  with  thoroughgoing  earnestness,  were 
conspicuous  in  the  admirable  speech  in  which  he  advance  a  mass 
of  evidence  from  the  Parliamentary  papers  on  Afghanistan  to  show 
cause  why  the  Commons  should  sanction  his  amendment." 

Mr.  Whitbread  commenced  by  remarking  that  he  had  desired 
to  keep  his  motion  separate  from  any  qxiestion  of  prosecuting  the 
war,  because,  though  he  thought  it  imjust  and  unnecessary,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  close  as  soon  as  we  had  attained 
a  suflScient  success,  he  desired  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
past  policy  which  h^d  led  to  it.     He  then  proceeded  to  show,  with 
many  extracts  from  the  papers,  that  the  Afghan  policy  of  former 
Viceroys  had  always  been  "  non-intervention  and  peace,"  and  that 
they  had  always  refrained  from  pressing  on  the  Ameer  the  reception 
of  British  Besidents  in  A%hani8tan.     It  was  to  this  demand  that 
Mr.  Whitbread  attributed  the  hostility  of  the  Ameer,  contending 
that  it  was  conscientiously  objected  to  by  the  Afghans  as  dangerous 
to  their  independence,  and  that  it  would  really  have  been  of  no 
value.     In  1876,  he  showed  next,  there  had  been  a  departure 
from  this  policy  when  Lord  Salisbury  directed  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  Ameer's  assent  to  the  placing  of  British  oflScers 
at  Herat  and  Candahar.     Lord  Northbrook  always  resisted,  but 
Lord  Ljrtton,  when  he  arrived  in  India,  lost  no  time  in  endeavour^ 
ing  to  carry  the  new  policy  into  eflfect.     Tracing  the  communica- 
tions between  Lord  Lytton  and  the  Ameer  up  to  the  end  of  Sir 
L.  Felly's  negotiations  at  Peshawur,  he  maintained  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  altered  tone  and  the  threats  with  which  the  Viceroy 
enforced  his  demand  for  the  reception  of  British  Residents  that 
the  Ameer  became  distrustful  and  suspicious,  and  that  ultimately 
he  began  to  turn  a  friendly  ear  to  General  Kauftnann's  advances. 
Turning  to  the  Central  Asian  papers  he  traced  next  the  Kussian 
communications  with  the  Ameer,  contending  that  it  was  not  until 
Lord  Lytton  had  threatened   the  Ameer  that  he  gave  any  en- 
couragement to  General  Kaufmann  of  which  we  could  complain. 
The  representations  made  to  Russia  by  our  Government  against 
her  dealings  with  the  Ameer  were  much  too  weak,  and  he  com- 
plained that,  while  it  was  on  account  of  Russia's  action  that  we 
had  gone  to  war,  it  was  not  with  Russia,  but  with  the  Ameer  that 
we  had  picked  a  quarrel.     He  drew  from  the  papers  that  ever 
since  Lord  Lytton  went  to  India  the  Gt)vernment  had  determined 
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on  a  rectification  of  frontier,  and  they  took  advantage  of  the 
Ameer's  imprudent  reception  of  the  Bussian  Envoy  to  make  the 
necessary  advance  into  his  territories.  He  complained,  too,  that 
the  Government  had  concealed  their  new  policy  from  Parliament 
and  the  country,  and  called  attention  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Salis- 
biny  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  year  disclaiming  all  intention  of 
sending  an  Envoy  to  Cabul,  by  which  Parliament  had  been  en- 
tirely misled.  Mr.  Whitbread  concluded  by  summing  up  his  charges 
against  the  Government  as  follows : — "  That  they  had  adopted  a 
new  policy  in  India  against  the  advice  of  every  ofl&cer  of  experience 
who  liad  served  in  the  Punjab,  and  of  everyone  who  was  entitled 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  that  they  had  attempted  to 
carry  that  policy  out  by  threats  and  by  language  unworthy  of  a 
British  Government ;  that  they  had'  concealed  it  from  Parliament 
and  from  the  country  because  it  was  only  by  concealing  it  that  it 
could  be  carried  out ;  and  further,  that  having  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  strong,  they  had  fastened  a  quarrel  on  the  weak, 
and  had  thereby  brought  us  into  a  serious  war  in  order  to  atone 
for  the  blunders  of  their  administration.*'  From  the  papers,  too, 
Mr.  Whitbread  showed  that,  while  negotiations  were  going  on 
with  the  Ameer,  England  and  Russia  had  been  intriguing  over  his 
head,  and  that  our  Government  had  even  elicited  a  proposition 
for  dividing  Afghanistan.  He  held  that  the  true  policy  now  was 
to  oflFer  light  conditions  to  the  Ameer,  advice  strongly  repeated 
by  Mr.  Forster,  who  later  in  the  debate  declared  that  he  was  first 
of  all  for  "  Peace  with  Honour,"  and  then,  if  that  were  impossible, 
"  for  taking  the  first  opportimity  of  ofiering  honotirable  terms  "  to 
Afghanistan.  Mr.  Forster  censured  the  Government  for  discard- 
ing a  traditional  policy,  without  any  emergency  to  justify  the 
change,  unknown  to  Parliament.  The  Ameer  might  have  been 
suspicious  when  Lord  Lytton  went  to  India;  but  never  hostile 
till,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  home,  he  was  pressed  to  receive 
these  British  Residents.  He  had  not  even  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comply  with  the  demands  made,  and  had  been  forced 
into  a  war,  which,  even  if  on  our  side  successful,  could  only  land 
us  in  difficulties.  Asked  what  the  Opposition  would  do,  Mr. 
Forster  recommended  making  peace  with  the  Ameer  by  convinc- 
ing him  that  we  sincerely  intended  to  revert  to  the  old  policy  of 
Lawrence  and  Mayo. 

As  we  write,  it  seems  to  us  too  clear  that,  consistently  with 
the  demands  they  had  so  ostentatiously  made,  the  Government 
would  say,  that  with  "  honour  "  they  could  not  do  this ;  though 
by  "  honour  "  they  should  have  been  boimd  never  to  have  made 
those  demands  at  all. 

"  With  more  than  the  ordinary  self-sufficiency  and  confidence 
of  faith,"  to  quote  again  the  same  favourable  reporter,  "did 
Mr.  Stanhope  at  one  and  the  same  time  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
elocutionary  powers,  and  glibly  make  answer  unto  Mr.  Whitbread 
in  accordance  with  the  text  of  Lord  Granbrook*s  party  despatch  to 
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Lord  Lytton.  In  lieu  of  the  weighing  and  consideration  of  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  there  was  an  obstinate  citation  of  every  paper 
that  strengthened  the  case  of  the  Government,  and  a  blind  avoid- 
ance of  passages  which  told  against  them.  The  Ministerial  Toot 
d^ord/re  was,  doubtless,  followed  in  this  respect  by  Mr.  Stanhope, 
for  the  same  partial  tone  was  observable  in  every  one  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Government  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament."  Mr. 
Stanhope's  argument  was  that  the  Government  had  not  sought  a 
quarrel  with  the  Ameer,  but  had  found  him  alienated  by  acts  of 
the  previous  Government,  and  had  gradually  been  compelled  to 
see  him  openly  defiant,  or  to  punish  him.  He  asked  how  the 
Opposition  would  have  treated  the  Prince  who  stirred  up  the  hill- 
tribes  to  invasion,  mainta;ined  the  necessity  of  re-establishing  our 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  and  affirmed  that  Lord  Lytton  could  not 
himself  wish  for  the  responsibilities  and  anxieties  of  a  long  war. 

The  great  speech  of  the  debate  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  on  the 
second  evening.  In  it  he  pressed  home  with  all  his  force  the  three 
points  on  which  the  public  decision  as  to  the  nature  of  this  war 
ought  to  rest.  The  first  was  the  extraordinary  confusion  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Government  have 
framed  their  case  for  this  unjust  and  disastrous  war — a  point  of 
importance,  because  it  affords  some  measure  of  the  administrative 
discretion  to  which  we  have  to  trust  in  relation  to  aflfairs  of  the 
utmost  magnitude.  The  second  point  was  the  extraordinary  and 
prolonged  secrecy  in  which  a  policy  had  been  enveloped,  the 
earlier  disclosure  of  which  would  have  put  Parliament  on  its  guard, 
and  elicited  remonstrances  which  must  in  all  probability  have 
stopped  the  war.  The  third  point  was  the  direct  evidence  of 
injustice  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  war — the  deliberate 
breach  with  the  policy  of  forbearance  towards  Afghanistan,  the 
alarming  menances  addressed  to  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  both 
by  words  and  deeds,  the  mildness  of  the  remonstrance  with  Hussia, 
into  whose  arms  we  had  driven  the  Afghan  Prince,  and  the  severe 
retribution  which  we  were  visiting  upon  the  proUgS,  whilst  we 
complacently  accepted  the  explanations  of  the  patron,  on  con- 
dition, of  course,  that  we  were  permitted  to  flog  the  protegSvf ithoui 
interference  from  the  patron.  These  three  characteristics  of  the 
present  issue,  powerfully  and  carefully  enforced,  and  followed  up 
by  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  miseries  and  perils  to  which  the 
last  Afghan  war  had  led,  and  in  which  this,  too,  may  but  too 
probably  embark  us,  startled  the  House  of  Commons,  said  a  writer 
in  the  Spectator,  into  a  painful  and  uneasy  condition  of  half- 
waking,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  probably,  it  began  to  realise 
that  the  country  may  really  be,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  holds,  in 
dangerous  hands — that  it  may  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are 
negUgent  in  administration,  secret  and  skilful  in  dissembling  from 
Parliament  during  the  period  in  which  their  policy  is  maturing, 
and  unscrupulous  as  well  as  ambitious  in  carrying  it  out. 

Lord  John  Manners,  who  opened  the  debate  that  night,  led  up 
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to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  by  concludiiig  with  saying,  '^  that  the 
war  must  be  prosecuted  until  Shere  Ali  had  made  due  submission, 
and  the  Government  would  then  be  prepared  to  grant  him  terms 
as  moderate  as  was  consistent  with  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
Indian  Empire." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  accepting  this  pledge,  wanted  to  know  what 
would  be  done  if  the  Ameer,  instead  of  making  submission,  followed 
precedent  and  disappeared?    In  that  case,  how  long  should  we 
have  to  keep  an  army  of  occupation  ?     He  was  not  surprised  to 
find  the  noble  lord  appealing  to  the  Opposition  for  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  embarrassing  situation  brought  about 
by  the  error  of  the  Government ;  but  he  contested  the  noble  lord's 
claim  to  ignore  the  papers  on  this  question,  and  should  himself 
refer  to  them  and  impeach  their  accuracy.     The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman accordingly  quoted  at  length  various  details  from  certain 
of  the  official  papers  in  support  of  his  charge,  that  the  principal 
documents — particularly  the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India 
of  May  10,  1877,  and  the  papers  read  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  to  the 
Ameer's  Envoy  at  Peshawur  in  February   1877 — contained  the 
most  gross  misstatements  of  fact,  involving  reckless  negligence. 
After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  no  ground  whatever  for  alleging 
that  at  the  Peshawur  Conference  it  became  evident  that  the  Ameer 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  relations  with  us.     This  supposed  dis- 
turbance in  the  Ameer's  mind  was  the  only  foundation  for  a  change 
of  policy ;  yet,  so  far  from  Shere  Ali  being  discontented,  he  begged 
us  to  let  things  alone.     That  was  the  state  of  the  case  up  to  the 
end  of  1876.     If  the  papers  relating  to  the  Peshawur  Conference 
had  been  laid  before  Parliament  shortly  after  its  close,  he  ventured 
to  say  we  should  have  had  no  Afghan  war.     When  the  Ameer, 
yielding  to  our  pressure,  and  at  the  risk  of  disorder  in  his  own 
kingdom,  was  ready  to  make  the  concession  we  had  demanded,  the 
opportunity  was  denied  him,  the  Conference  was  hastily  closed,  the 
promises  of  Lords  Mayo  and  Northbrook  were  revok^,  measures 
of  hostility  were  adopted  towards  him,  Quettah  was  occupied,  and 
our  native  agent  was  withdrawn  from  Cabul.     The  last  and  not 
least  discreditable  act  of  the  Government  in  this  afiair  was  that 
they  treated  the  reception  of  the  Bussian  Mission  as  an  offence, 
and  visited  it  with  punishment  at  the  very  time  when  they  had 
accepted  tlie  transparent  pretext  of  Bussia  that  their  mission  to 
Cabul  was  within  the  meaning  of  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
late  Government.     Shere  Ali  accepted  the  Mission  imwillingly, 
and,  as  the  Central  Asian  papers  showed,  the  Bussians  forced  it 
upon  him.     They  asked  permission  before  sending  their  Envoy, 
but  we  did  not  do  so,  and  consequently  the  Ameer's  subordinate 
agents  had  no  authority  to  let  our  Mission  pass.     Ministers  called 
that  an  insult  which  was  merely  the  result  of  the  grossest  blun- 
dering.    They  had  also  tamely  acquiesced  in  Bussia's  new  and 
unfounded  claim  to  send  to  Cabul  Missions  of  courtesy  under  the 
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cocnrentioa  with  the  late;  Grovernment.     In  his   opinioB   only   a 
small  amount   of  national   pride  was   required   to   regard  with 
ayersion  this  agreement  in.  fiussia's  claim  at  the  same  time  that 
wc  were  sending  oiir  legiom  into  Afghanistan.     Concluding  his 
speech,  Mr.  Gladstone  said ; — "  I  am  really  loth  to  dwell  upon  the 
historical  aspect  of  these  extraordinary  transactions.     We  are  now 
at  war;  our  gallant  forces  are- engaged  in  mortal  strife.      You 
have  made  :this  war  in  concealment  from  Parliament,  in  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  every  Indian  and  Home  Government  that  has  existed 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  contempt  of  the  supplication  of 
the  Ameer,  and  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of  your  own  agent,  and 
^  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  scientific  frontier.     We  made  war 
in  error  upon  Afghanistan  in  1838.     To  err  is  human  and  par- 
donable.   But  we  have  erred  a  second  time  on  the  same  ground 
and  with  no  better  justification.     That  may  also  be  human,  and  if, 
as  such,  it  be  pardonable,  it  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  lamentable, 
and  repeated  error  is  a  grief.     This  error  has  been  repeated  in  the 
&ce  of  every  warning  conceivable  and  imaginable,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  unequalled,  mass  of  authorities.     It  is  proverbially  said  that 
history  repeats  itself,  and  there  has  rarely  been  an  occasion  in 
which  there  has  been,  a  nearer  approach  to  identity  than  in  the 
case  of  the  present  and  the  former  wars.     We  have  plunged  into 
war  upon  the  same  ground,  to  act  against  the  same  people,  and  to 
fight  against  the  son  of  the  same  man  whom  we  previously  fought 
against.     There  is  still  many  a  living  beii^  in  Afghanistan  whose 
memory  bleeds  at  the  recollection  of  the  horrors  we  carried  into 
their  country^  and  which  we  ourselves  endiu-ed  not  yet  forty  years 
ago,  and  yet.  all  this  is  to  be  done  over  again.     May  Heaven  avert 
the  omen  I     May  Heaven  avert  a  repetition  of  the  calamity  which 
befell  our  army  in  ;1841 !     But  her  Majesty's  Government  must 
surely  feel  that  the  terrible  calamities  of  those  four  years  could 
not  pass  away  without  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
A%hanistan  most  painful  traces.     How   could   they   look   with 
friendly  eyes  upon  those  who  had  inflcted  those  miseries  upon 
them  without  cause  ?     However,  it  so  happened,  for  the  last  five- 
and-twenty  years  a  succession  of  wise  and  cautious  and  far-seeing 
Governments  have  been  in  power  both  in  England  and  India,  and 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  to  efface  those  painful  memories. 
I  remember  a  beautiful  description  of  one  of  our  modem  poets  of 
a  great  battle-field  during  the  Punic  wars,  in  which  he  observed 
that  for  the  moment  nature  was  laid  waste  and  nothing  but  the 
tokens  of  carnage  were  left  upon  the  groimd ;  but  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  she  began  her  kindly  task,  and  removed  one  by  one 
and  put  out  of  sight  those  hideous  tokens,  and  restored  the  scene 
to  order,  and  to  beauty,  and  to  peace.     It  was  such  a  process  that 
the  Viceroys  of  India  had  been  carrying  on  for  years  in  Afghanis- 
tan.    I  now  ask — is  all  this  to  be  undone  ?     The  sword  is  drawn, 
and  misery  is  to  come  upon  this  unhappy  country  again.     The 
struggle  may  perhaps  be  short.     God  grant  that  it  may  be  short ! 
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God  grant  that  it  may  not  be  sharp!  But  you,  having  once 
entered  upon  it,  cannot  tell  whether  it  will  be  short  or  long.  You 
have  again  brought  in  devastation  and  again  created  a  necessity 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  met  by  other  men,  with  other  minds,  in 
happier  days ;  that  other  Viceroys  and  other  Governments,  but 
other  Viceroys  especially — such  men  as  Canning,  Lawrence,  Mayo, 
and  Northbrook — will  undo  this  evil  work  in  which  you  are  now 
engaged.  It  cannot  be  undone  in  a  moment,  although  the  torch 
of  a  madman  may  bum  down  an  edifice  which  it  has  taken  the 
genius,  the  skill,  the  labour,  and  the  lavish  prodigality  of  ages  to 
erect.  As  I  have  said,  it  cannot  be  undone  in  a  moment.  The 
best  we  can  hope  is  the  reinstatement  of  a  pacifying  and  mitigating 
process,  and  its  ultimate,  though  remote,  success.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  have  some  hope  of  this  division,  if  I  really  believed 
that  many  hon.  members  of  this  House  had  made  themselves 
individuaUy  masters  of  the  case  which  is  disclosed  in  the  recesses 
of  those  two  volumes  of  Parliamentary  papers.  They  have  not 
done  and  cannot  do  this,  and,  therefore,  this  vote  will  go  as  other 
votes  have  gone.  You  will  obtain  the  warrant  of  Parliament  and 
the  triumph  of  military  success  for  the  moment.  That  military 
success  has  not  been  quite  so  unchecked  up  to  the  present,  but  it 
has  in  substance  corresponded  to  that  which  led  us  on  in  1838  and 
blinded  us  to  the  perilous  nature  of  the  step  which  we  were  taking. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  you  will  probably  obtain  sanction  and 
the  warrant  which  you  seek.  The  responsibility  which  is  now 
yours  alone  will  be  shared  with  you  by  the  majority  of  this  House; 
but  many  who  will  decline  to  share  in  it  will  hope  for  the  ultimate 
disapproval  and  reversal  of  your  course  by  the  nation.  But,  even 
if  the  nation  should  refuse  such  reversal,  those  members  of  this 
House  who  oppose  your  course  will  believe  that  they  have  per- 
formed a  duty  incumbent  upon  men  who  believe  that  truth  and 
justice  are  the  only  sure  foundations  of  international  relations, 
and  that  there  is  no  possession  so  precious,  either  for  peoples  or  for 
men,  as  a  just  and  honourable  name." 

In  the  course  of  this  most  striking  speech,  which  deeply 
impressed  both  sides  of  the  House,  and,  said  one  writer,  "  seemed 
almost  to  persuade  Sir  StaflFord  Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross  into 
repentance  and  remorse,"  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a  forcible  illustra- 
tion in  speaking  of  the  vicarious  character  of  the  punishment  of 
Afghanistan.  The  offender,  so  far  as  there  was  an  oflFender,  was 
Russia ;  Afghanistan  was  only  the  whipping-boy.  "  I  have  recently 
lighted,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  '*  upon  a  curious  document :  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  treaty  concluded  between  Mr.  David  Hopkins,  as  the 
representative  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  King  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Old  Calabar;  and  its  substance  is,  that  the  King  and 
the  Chiefs  agree  to  abolish  the  old  practice,  till  then  in  force 
in  Old  Calabar,  of  inflicting  punishment  on  the  innocent,  in 
place  of  the  guilty.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Manners)  has 
declared,  in  language  that  must  recommend  itself  to  all  tlje 
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Liberals  in  the  House,  that  we  should  always  be  ready  to  change 
our  ideas  and  our  measures,  and  to  receive  instruction  from  all 
sources.  Do  not  let  her  Majesty's  Government,  then,  be  ashamed 
to  take  a  lesson  from  Old  Calabar.  Let  them  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  making  the  innocent  suflFer  for  the  guilty." 

The  Ministerial  journals  all  condemned  Mr.  Gladstone,  without 
traversing  or  answering  any  of  his  arguments,  in  the  violent  lan- 
guage which  was  now  habitually  used  about  him.  In  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  friends,  indeed,  the  figure  of  the  old 
Liberal  chief  seems  now  to  liave  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
"bogie."  Perhaps  he  represented  their  conscience.  No  blows 
seemed  too  foul  to  deal  him.  In  an  article  called  "  Kin  beyond 
Sea,"  he  was  accused  of  spelling  "  Queen"  with  a  small  "  q,"  and 
President  with  a  big  "p;"  and  no  less  a  paper  than  the  Times 
absolutely  gave  currency  to  this  ridiculous  charge  against  him. 
When,  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  the  explanation 
came  from  the  publishers  that  this  act  of  treason,  was  a  printer's 
error,  the  same  journal,  as  we  read  in  a  weekly  contemporary, 
refused  to  publish  the  explanation. 

The  debate  could  not  but  languish  after  such  a  speech  as  Mr. 
Gladstone's,  though  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  his  best  on  one  side  to 
keep  it  alive  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  Speaker,  Lord  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Childers,  and  the  late  Liberal  Government ;  and  Mr.  Leatham, 
on  the  other  side,  by  comparing  the  present  Cabinet  to  a  man  who, 
seeing  his  horses  run  away,  ordered  his  coachman  to  stop  them  by 
"  smashing  into  something  cheap."  Sir  Charles  Dilke  produced 
a  great  body  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  Power  to  blame  was 
Bussia,  and  that  the  Government,  dissatisfied  with  Russia,  but 
afraid  to  hit  her,  had  struck  at  Afghanistan ;  and  he  quoted  a 
saying  of  Napoleon,  "There  is  but  one  disease  of  which  great 
Powers  die — indigestion ;"  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  replied  that 
day  for  the  Government.  His  speech,  said  the  Spectator^  in  com- 
menting upon  it,  was,  as  usual,  lively,  and  it  was  unusually  vigor- 
ous, his  point  being  that  the  Ameer  held  the  keys  of  India,  and 
with  a  few  European  oflScers  to  help  him  would  be  very  dangerous"; 
and  that  he  had,  by  continuous  displays  of  ill-feeling,  made  action 
a  necessity.  The  "  cause  of  war  was  that  the  Ameer  had  refused 
to  receive  our  Mission."  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  made  an  important  remark,  which  if  he  were  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  would  foreshadow  one  condition  of  the  peace.  "  There 
were  adventurous  Russian  Generals  in  Asia,  and  until  we  could  put 
an  Agent  at  Herat,  we  were  in  continual  danger  of  the  outbreak 
of  a  war  with  Russia." 

On  the  next  day  of  debate  Sir  William  Harcourt  gave  notice 
of  an  intention  to  ask  the  Government  whether  the  Russian  Mission, 
as  well  as  the  Russian  Envoy,  had  been  withdrawn  from  Cabul,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  he  would  answer  the 
question  at  once.  When  he  gave  his  reply  the  other  day,  he  said 
the  Government  understood,  from  what  had  passed  between  our 
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representatives  and  the  Russian  Ambassador,  that  the  recall  of  the 
Russian  Envoy  was  equivalent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian 
Mission ;  but  they  had  received  information  since  which  led  th^n 
to  form  a  diflferent  conclusion.  They  had,  therefore,  to  assure  the 
House  that  they  had  not,  and  did  not  intend  to  acquiesce  in  the 
exercise  of  Russian  influence  in  Afghanistan,  either  in  that  form 
or  any  other.  This  statement  was  received  with  loud  cheers  from 
the  Ministerial  Benches. 

Resuming  the  debate,  Mr.  Grant  Duff  complained  that  the 
correspondence  did  not  give  any  clear  account  of  the  reasons  why 
the  "  old  policy"  had  been  abandoned,  and  a  new  policy  adopted. 
That  we  should  fear  an  invasion  from  Afghanistan  he  r^;arded  as 
ridiculous,  and  he  laid  it  down  also  that  while  Afghanistan  was 
^^  out  of  our  parish,"  we  should  insist  always '  that  Russia  should 
refrain  from  interference  there.  The  old  policy,  he  maintained, 
had  been  perfectly  successful,  and  it  had  received  the  approval  of 
successful  Ministers,  including  Sir  S.  Northcote,  ^hom  he  pressed 
repeatedly  to  explain  without  any  reserve  why  he  had  changed  his 
mind.  Canvassing  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  the  change  of 
policy,  he  maintained  that  if  we  feared  the  advance  of  Russia,  we 
ought  to  have  gone  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  threatened  war  if  the 
frontier  of  Afghanistan  were  threatened.  As  to  the  "scientific 
frontier,"  on  which  he  conmiented  in  a  sarcastic  vein,  showing  that 
the  "frontidre  scientifique"  was  a  French  phraae,  and  meant  a 
frontier  for  which  nature  had  done  nothing,  and  man  had  been 
obliged  to  do  everything—  although  some  advance  might  be  neces- 
sary if  Russia  were  likely  to  attack  us  with  a  well-appointed 
European  army,  no  rectification  would  be  of  the  smallest  use  which 
did  not  include  a  large  part  of  Afghanistan.  The  Cabinet  might 
not  desire  the  annexation  of  Afghanistan,  but  it  would  probably  be 
forced  upon  them ;  and  among  other  reasons  for  depieoating  it,  he 
said  it  would  precipitate  the  meeting  of  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack 
on  the  Oxus,  which  all  wise  politicians  must  wish  to  defer,  at  least 
until  the  Eastern  Question  was  settled.  But  he  asked,  amid  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  side,  had  we  a  moral  right  to  seuse  on  this 
scientific  frontier  ?  Mr.  Duff  conx^luded  his  speedi  by  inveighing 
against  the  want  of  candour  and  the  suppression  of  information 
which  had  become  habitual  to  the  Government,  his  text  through-  • 
out  being  that  "the  present  is  a  Government  prodigal  of  every- 
thing except  authentic  information." 

Mr.  Bourke  replied  with  some  warmth,  both  for  himself  and 
on  behalf  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  had  been  specially  attacked, 
and  challenged  Mr.  Duff's  ingenuity  to  point  to  a  single  case  in 
which  he  had  himself  made  an  erroneous  statement  on  a  matter  of 
fact.  Entering  into  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  he  contended 
that  the  papers  showed  our  relations  with  A%hanistan  to  be  going 
from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  1869,  and  recent  events  revealed  a 
danger  which  had  long  been  prophesied  by  great  Indian  autho- 
rities, but  which  public  opinion  had  refus^  to  believe  in.    The 
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appointmeht  of  British  agents  in  Afghanistan,  he  showed,  wad  a 
measure  to  which  the  Ameer  was  not  so  much  opposed*  as  had  been 
represented^  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  advance  of  Bussia,  and  the  constant  overtures  made  to  the 
Ameer  by  General  Kaufmann.  No  attempt  was  made  at  the 
PeshawuT' Conference  to  force  them  on  the  Ameer,  and  when  those 
conferences  were  broken  off  it  was  because  the  Ameer  was  endeavour^ 
ing  to  stir  up  war  against  us.  The  war  had  been  undertaken  in 
self'-defence,  and  to  wipe  out  an  insult  which  we  could  not  have  sub* 
mitted  to,  though  we  had  borne  more  from  the  Ameer  than  we 
should 'have  endured  from  a  strong  Power,  and  the  first  result  had 
been  to  elicit  offers  of  loyal  support  from  all  the  great  Princes  of 
India.  To  the  charge  of  keeping  back  the  papers,  he  replied  by 
pointing  out  that  at  least  one-half  of  these  papers  had  been  kept 
back  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and  he  gave  an  emphatic 
denial  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  assertion  that  the  Government  had  ac« 
quiesced  in  Bussia's  claim  to  send  a  Mission  to  Cabul  whenever  she 
pleased. 

Mr,  Goschen,  who  took  a  line  of  his  own,  and  admitted  his 
belief  that  Bussia  meant  mischief  to  the  Indian  Empire,  none  the 
less  ridiculed  as  preposterous  the  suggestion  that  the  war  was  the 
result  of  the  irritation  created  in  the  Ameer's  mind  five  years  ago^ 
and  maintained  that  it  was  really  an  episode  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  To  establish  the  connection  between  the  Eastern  Question 
and  the  Afghan  trouble,  he  reminded  the  House  that  while  in  April 
the  Indian  troops  arrived  at  Malta,  in  May  the  first  step  was  taken 
for  sendii^  the  Mission,  and  the  Envoy  actually  entered  Cabul  on 
the  same  day  as  our  Plenipotentiaries  returned  to  London  bringing 
"peace  with  honour."  Analysing  the  Central  Asian  papers,  he  . 
complained  that  the  Government  had  not  remonstrated  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  against  the  advance  of  Bussia  towards  Afghanistan, 
and,  drawing  the  inference  that  the  policy  of  Bussia  was  to  en- 
courage us  to  annex  Afghanistan  in  order  that  they  might  go  on 
annexing  the  rest  of  the  Khanates,  Bussia,  in  fact,  had  outwitted 
us,  and  was  now  laughing  in  her  sleeve.  On  behalf  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, he  protested  against  the  supposition  that  they  were  in- 
different to  the  establishment  of  Bussian  influence  at  Cabul,  or  that 
they  thought  India  a  burden.  He  held  that  the  Bussian  Mission 
was  a  breach  of  her  understanding  with  us,  and  he  blamed  the 
Government  for  being  too  easily  satisfied  with  an  evasive  answer 
from  Bussia ;  in  fact,  while  they  had  bullied  at  Cabul  they  had 
flinched  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  Government 
that  the  Bussians  had  come  to  Cabul ;  but  while  the  Opposition 
thought  the  war  to  be  unjust  and  unnecessary,  they  desired  that  it 
should  be  prosecuted  with  vigour,  and  that  its  object — the  exclu- 
sion of  Bussia  from  Afghanistan — should  be  attained. 

The  last  night  of  the  debate  was  remarkable  for  the  vigorous 
speeches  of  Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt  and  Lord  Hartington,  the  latter 
of  whom,  though  in  support  of  an  amendment  which  he  had  him- 
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self  declined  to  move,  spoke  in  a  far  more  decided  key  than  on  any 
previous  occasion;-  a  key  so  decided,  indeed,  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  was  reduced  to  saying  that  the  speech  was  meant  for  the 
hustings  and  not  for  the  Commons.  Sir  William  Harcourt  directed 
his  speech  carefully  to  proving,  as  he  did  afterwards  still  more 
carefully  in  letters  to  the  TimeSj  that  it  was  not  till  Lord  Lytton 
frightened  the  Ameer  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  that  the  corre- 
spondence between  Russia  and  Afghanistan  became  in  any  way 
dangerous  ;  and  he  treated  Government  as  having  placed  itself  in 
the  position  of  a  "  ruined  gamester,"  who,  having  attempted  sui- 
cide and  "half  cut "  his  throat,  goes  to  his  friends  to  know  what  to 
do.  He  commented  bitterly  on  the  tricks  and  turns  of  the  "  new 
spirited  foreign  policy  "  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  always  "  taking 
advantage  "  and  "  creating  opportunities."  Alienated,  Sir  William 
contended,  by  the  sharp  practice  and  the  want  of  temper,  straight- 
forwardness, and  common  sense  which  marked  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  the  Ameer  had  no  other  course  left  to  him  but  to 
make  friends  with  Russia.  When  the  Government  had  got  affairs 
into  this  position  they  proceeded  to  take  in  Parliament  in  order  to 
smuggle  their  policy  through  and  to  commence  the  war  without 
discussion.  No  doubt,  when  the  Russian  mission  was  sent  to  Cabul, 
the  Government  was  right  in  sending  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain ;  but 
they  ought  to  have  done  it  in  a  manner  as  little  humiliating  and 
vexatious  to  the  Ameer  as  possible.  What,  he  asked,  was  now  to  be 
done  with  Afghanistan?  for  to  take  the  scientific  frontier  which  had 
been  hinted  at  would  make  Afghanistan  an  Asiatic  Bulgaria.  "  I 
charge  your  policy,"  he  continued,  "  in  this  matter  with  exactly 
the  same  vice  and  with  exactly  the  same  injurious  consequences  as 
I  charged  your  European  Eastern  policy.  You  have  been  opposing 
Russia  for  three  yeais,  and  what  has  been  the  result  ?  You  were 
to  secure  Afghan  to  England,  exactly  as  you  were  to  secure  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  a  pretty  job 
you  made  of  both.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  played  very  much  the 
part  to  Russia  that  the  wind  does  to  a  kite.  You  have  enabled 
her  to  soar.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  your  administration  and 
opposition  to  her  she  has  made  more  progress  than  she  did  during 
the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Catherine  put  to- 
gether. We  told  you  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  allowed 
Russia  to  make  single-handed  a  war  upon  Turkey,  and  it  has  come 
to  pass.  You  were  told  by  Lord  Northbrook  what  would  happen 
to  Afghanistan  if  you  pursued  this  policy,  and  it  has  happened. 
You  have  lost  Afghanistan  just  as  you  have  lost  half  European 
Turkey.  And  if  you  go  on  in  this  manner  Russia  before  long  will 
overshadow  the  earth  through  the  influence  of  your  policy.  This  is 
only  part  of  a  still  greater  question.  You  tell  us  you  have  got  a 
new  policy  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  keynote  of  that  policy  was 
sounded  the  other  night  by  the  guiding  and  animating  spirit  of 
that  policy.  His  address  was  a  denunciation  of  the  deleterious 
doctrine  of  those  upon  whom  the  Divine  blessing  was  once  pro- 
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noimced  for  seeking  peace  and  pursuing  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
the  A%han  frontier.  We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  dangerous 
spirit  of  this  new  policy.  You  spared  no  art,  you  endorsed  every 
endeavour,  to  rouse  the  suspicion  of  this  Afghan  nation,  to  exaspe- 
rate its  animosities,  to  provoke  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  make  other  wars  inevitable, 
as  you  have  made  the  Afghan  war  inevitable.  You  have  roused  a 
spirit  that  you  cannot  quell.  You  have  summoned  this  war  spirit 
as  your  slave.  In  my  opinion  it  is  going  to  become  your  master. 
You  will  have  to  feed  it.  In  place  of  making  a  great  war,  you 
have  begun  by  making  this  little,  this  shabby  war — a  war  which  is 
intended  to  gratify  the  war  spirit  at  the  expense  of  other  people, 
who  can  less  aflford  it  than  yourselves.  How  far  are  we  to-day  from 
a  great  war  ?  Yours  is  an  Imperial  policy,  you  say.  It  appears  to 
me  that  it  is  a  servile  copy  of  the  Imperialism  of  the  Second 
Empire.  Your  policy  is  not  a  policy  of  peace.  Some  of  you  may 
go  farther  than  others.  The  Attorney-General,  for  instance,  who 
is  ready  to  spring  up  and  answer  me,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  and 
truest  exponent  of  this  blood  and  thunder  policy.  You  have 
hoisted  the  old  red  flag  of  the  Tory  party,  the  blood-red  flag  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  we  know  the  crew  that  sails  beneath  it.  It  is  a 
gaunt  and  a  grizzly  company.  I  am  making  no  personal  observa- 
tions. The  company  of  which  I  speak  as  sailing  under  that  flag 
are  War,  Taxation,  Poverty,  and  Distress.  We  have  our  flag  too. 
It  is  an  old  flag,  with  the  old  words,  *  peace,  retrenchment,  and  re- 
form,' The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  those  two  flags  are  going 
to  meet  in  a  general  election.  To  my  mind  the  sooner  the  better. 
We  have  had  a  few  skirmishes  lately,  and  in  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment five  members  have  taken  their  seats,  three-fourths  or  four- 
fifths  of  whom  will  record  their  votes  to-night  in  condemnation  of 
the  Grovemment,  and  two  of  them  represent  what  were  formerly 
Conservative  seats.  For  my  part,  I  am  not  for  this  new  bastard 
Imperial  policy.  I  am  for  the  policy  of  the  last  forty  years. 
During  that  period  it  has  been  the  happy  fortune  of  the  Sovereign 
of  these  realms  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  a  nation  in  a  period 
of  almost  unmixed  prosperity  and  peace.  I  fear  her  Majesty's 
present  advisers  are  preparing  for  her  a  very  diflferent  future.  We 
daily  oflFer  a  prayer  that  peace  and  happiness  may  be  established 
on  a  foundation  of- truth  and  justice;  but  we  know  that  in  this 
"RyigHfih  land  at  present  there  is  neither  peace  nor  happiness.  I 
shall  vote  in  condemnation  of  the  Government  to-night  because  I 
believe  the  unhappy  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown  have  departed  from  the  paths  of  truth  and 
justice." 

Lord  Hartington  cited  military  opinion—  -quoting  from  Lord 
Sandhurst  and  Sir  Henry  Green — about  the  impolicy  of  an  advance 
into  Afghanistan,  as  to  which  he  said  that  the  agreement  between 
all  authorities,  military  and  civil,  was  so  complete,  that  the  diffi- 
culty was,  not  to  find  arguments  against,  but  to  make  a  selection 
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from,  them.  Further,  he  demanded  what  the  advance  6x1.  the  part 
of  Russia  was,  which  had  so  alarmed  a  Grovemment  which  bo  i^ 
cently  as  1876  had  expressed  the  most  perfeict  ease  of  nxind  on  the 
subject.  ^^  The  Centnd  Asian  papers  teem,V  he.  «aid,  ^  with  de- 
spatches in  which  England  and  Russia  express  in  the  frtinkest 
nianner  their  perfect  comprehension  of  the  steps  taken  by  either, 
and  the  entire  absence  of  jealousy  or  aJarm,"  though  ^'tiniely 
precaution,*'  it  would  seem,  had  been  going  on  the  whole  tibie. 
'^  What  particular  advance  of  Russia,"  the  speaker  asked,  ^  was  con- 
sidered to  alter  the  situation  ?  "  "  It  is  we  and  we  alone,V  Lord 
Hartington  presently  added,  '^  who  drove  the  A^hans  into  thfe  arms 
of  Russia.  Whatever  else  may  be  done,  the  present  Viceuoy.  of 
India  should  be  recalled.  I  admire  the  genius  of  Lord  Lytton.  I 
believe  that  in  Europe  his  diplomatic  talents  were  considerable ; 
but  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  he,  as  a  military  diplomatist,  has 
distinguished  himself.  I  consider  he  should  be  recalled,  because  he 
appears  to  me  the  incarnation  and  the  embodiment  of  an  laidian 
poHcy  which  i8  eveiything  an  Indian  poUoy  BhouW  not  be.  Except 
when  some  danger  and  some  trouble  such  as  now  exist  threaten  u^ 
we  do  not  hear  very  much  of  what  is  going  on  in  Iildia ;  but.  wh«i 
during  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  occasional  glimpses  of  what 
is  passing  in  India,  we  have  seen  him  mimicking  at  Delhi  the 
fallen  state  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  not  describing,  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  and  the  princes  of  India,  the  real  nature  and  source  of 
our  rule,  but  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  them  an  imitation  of 
pomp  such  as  that  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  pro- 
duced. At  another  time  we  see  him  fidgeting  about  the  harmless 
eccentricities  of  the  Indian  press.  In  the  papers  now  before  the 
House  we  see  him  at  the  conferences  at  Peshawur  addressing  the 
dying  Envoy  of  a  puzzled  and  frightened  Sovereign  in  terms  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  composed  of  language  borrowed  partly  from  a 
lawyer's  letter  and  partly  from  a  tale  in  the  ^Arabian  Nights.' 
But  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  were  to  part  with  Lord  Lytton  we  should 
have  to  part  with  something  else.  I  do  not  expect  that  her 
Majesty's  Grovemment  will  recall  him,  and  what  is  more,  I  do  not 
think  they  would  be  justified  in  doing  so,  because  the  only  &ult  of 
his  policy  is  that  he  has  been  a  too  faithfril  embodiment  of  her 
Majesty's  Government." 

"  The  Government  have  boasted,"  said  Lord  Hartington,  in  a 
fine  conclusion  to  a  powerful  speech — roused  as  he  clearly  was  at 
last — "  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  but  all  the  time  it  has  seemed 
to  me  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  an  imworthy  and  abject  terror. 
No  movement  could  take  place  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia,  but 
it  was  discovered  by  them  that  harm  was  threatened  to  English 
interests.  An  insurrection  breaks  out  in  Bosnia,  and  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  rush  off  to  buy  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
Bulgarians  revolt  against  their  oppressors,  and  there  is  at  once  a 
cry  of  British  interests  in  danger.  It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to 
find  out  what  particular  interests  are  involved,  but  what  has 
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appeared  to  me  evident  is  that  the  Government  have  no  confidence 
in  the  strength  of  England.  Like  most  men  who  are  deficient  in 
true  courage,  they  make  a  great  parade  of  their  courage  and  their 
power.  They  bring  over  8,000  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  whole  force  of  the  Indian  Empire  is  at 
their  back.  All  the  time  while  they  are  parading  this  demonstra- 
tion, Russia  is  preparing  without  any  ostentation,  or  without  any- 
body knowing  anything  about  it,  a  trap  which  she  feels  certain 
her  Majesty's  Government  will  fall  into.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment having  fallen  into  it — and  it  has  given  occupation  to  their 
Indian  army,  and  it  will  be  forttmate  if  it  does  not  give  occupation 
to  troops  from  England  also — ^I  hope  this  is  a  policy  of  which  the 
country  has  had  nearly  enough.  I  do  not  care  how  soon  the 
country  has  an  opportimity  of  expressing  its  opinions  about  it. 
We  have  been  told,  and  told  still  more  plainly  in  the  country  than 
in  this  House,  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the  honour  and  greatness 
of  the  Indian  Empire.  That  is  an  imputation  so  false  that  I  can 
scarcely  condescend  to  deny  it.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who 
know  something  of  the  way  the  Indian  Empire  was  raised  and 
extended.  There  are  some  of  us  who  have  watched  the  difficulties 
and  changes  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  which,  compared 
with  any  now  threatening  us,  are  as  the  moimtains  and  gorges  of 
the  Himalayas  compared  with  the  hills  and  valleys  of  an  English 
county.  We  have  read  the  history  of  the  events  which  led  to  and 
caused  the  only  check  which  in  recent  times  our  arms  ever  received 
in  India,  and  the  only  blow  which  our  power,  and,  if  you  like,  our 
prestige  ever  received.  We  have  watched  again  Lord  Canning  and 
the  baiid  of  heroes  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  the  midst  of  the 
tremendous  dangers  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  It  is  because  we  believe 
the  present  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  is  founded  rather 
upon  an  imitation  of  the  error  which  has  marred,  than  the  wisdom 
which  has  saved  our  Indian  Empire,  that  we  ask  to-night  the 
House  to  express  its  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  lias  resulted 
in  the  present  war." 

The  spark  divine  which  kindled  Lord  Hartington's  usually  cold 
oratory  to  a  fiame,  failed  to  animate  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  reply. 
He  was  pathetic  over  the  wrongs  of  Lord  Lytton,  in  having  such 
bard  things  said  of  him,  and  being 

Check 'd  like  a  bond-man :  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn 'd,  and  conned  by  rote 
To  cast  into  his  teeth. 

Sir  Stafford  might  well  have  proceeded  with  the  quotation,  but 
did  not ; 

O  I  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  1 

He  proceeded  again  with  a  desperate  effort  to  vindicate  the  truth- 
fulness of  Lord  Salisbury  upon  some  points  on  which,  through  the 
malignity  of  events,  it  had  again  been  impugned ;  and  warned 
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"members  of  authority  in  the  House"  that  they  were  "giving  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  underhanded  and  discreditable 
in  the  style  in  which  our  diplomacy  is  conducted."  Unhappily, 
that  is  precisely  the  impression  which  the  members  of  authority 
had  received,  and  therefore  wished  to  give.  To  us  as  we  write, 
among  others,  after  the  study  of  recent  events  and  recent  speeches 
necessary  to  our  work  as  their  historian,  the  impression  comes 
home  with  very  painful  force  indeed.  As  far  as  Sir  StaflFord's  per- 
sonal defence  went,  it  was  that  he  was  the  last  person  to  whom  a 
"  policy  of  annexation"  should  be  attributed.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  it  was  natural  to  him ;  but  his  defence  of  the  new  policy  left 
little  room  for  any  other  interpretation  of  it.  He  argued  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  that  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Bussian 
mission  to  Cabul,  ignoring  the  point  on  which  the  Opposition  had 
insisted,  that  that  step  on  the  part  of  Russia  was  itself  a  mere 
consequence  of  our  change  of  policy  in  the  East.  To  the  further 
point,  surely  one  of  simple  honour,  that  it  was  with  Russia,  if  with 
anyone,  we  should  have  reckoned  for  that  mission  of  hers,  he 
answered,  "  The  point,  however,  was  not  that  Russia  had  sent  a 
mission,  but  that  the  Ameer  had  refused  our  mission."  As  it  is 
written  in  the  directions  to  printers,  "  atet "  as  the  Cabinet's  plea. 

The  argument  was  good  enough  for  the  House,  however ;  and 
the  vote  of  censure  was  duly  defeated  by  a  majority  of  101 — 328 
to  227 — and  30  members  paired.  As  to  any  peculiarities  of  the 
division,  Mr.  Roebuck  of  course  voted  with  the  Government.  So 
did  Sir  N.  M.  de  Rothschild,  in  compliance  with  the  general 
feeling  of  the  Jews ;  but  Mr.  Samuda  only  absented  himself  from 
the  division,  while  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid  paired  with  the  Opposition. 
The  Marquis  of  StaiBFord  voted  with  the  Government,  but  consider- 
ing the  line  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  that  was  not  a 
matter  of  surprise.  Besides  these,  Mr.  W.  H.  Foster,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Herbert,  Mr.  Yeaman,  and  Mr.  John  Walter  (of  the  Times)  were 
the  only  deserters.  Of  Conservatives  who  voted  with  the  Liberals 
there  was  but  one,  Sir  A.  Gordon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  must 
have  been  many  more  Liberal  than  Conservative  absentees,  the 
Conservatives  having  polled  almost  their  full  nimiber.  A  supple- 
mentary debate  on  the  question  where  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
campaign  should  fall  proved  dull  enough,  probably  because  many 
Liberals  thought  with  the  Spectator  that  this  miserable  war  was 
practically  Indian,  if  anything. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope  moved  that  the  revenues  of  India  should  be 
applied  for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  submitted,  as  an  amend- 
ment, ''  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  imjust  that 
the  revenues  of  India  should  be  applied  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  military  operations  now  being  carried  on  against 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan." 

Repudiating  the  insinuation  that,  in  taking  this  course,  he  was 
attempting  to  stop  the  supplies,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  knew 
the   money  must  be  paid,   and  that  the  simple   question  was 
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whether  it  should  be  paid  by  England  or  India.  The  Govemment 
had  declared  this  war,  he  argued,  for  Imperial  far  more  than  for 
Indian  purposes.  It  was,  therefore,  as  unjust  as  ungenerous  to 
say  that  up  to  the  present  time  India  should  pay,  but  that  at  some 
future  day  the  House  could  consider  whether  any  portion  should 
fall  upon  England.  That  must  be  determined  solely  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  war.  If  it  were  an  Imperial  war,  then  England  was 
bound  legally  and  equitably  to  pay  for  it ;  whereas,  it*  it  were 
simply  an  Indian  war,  India  was  bound  to  pay  for  it.  The  hon. 
member  then  went  on  to  contend  that  there  was  no  real  surplus  of 
Indian  revenue,  and  that  the  money  they  were  proposing  to  take 
for  the  war  was  money  appropriated  as  a  famine  fund,  and  obtained 
by  the  most  onerous  of  taxes.  Of  all  extraordinary  proposals  he 
had  ever  heard  made  this  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary : — 
That  India  was  so  rich  and  England  so  poor  that  the  latter  must 
come  as  a  suppliant  pauper  begging  India  to  relieve  her  in  her 
necessities.  And  this  was  done  by  a  Ministry  who  were  anxious 
to  exhibit  their  country  as  a  mighty  empire,  whilst  they  were  pre- 
senting it  in  the  character  of  a  mean,  grasping,  and  selfish  nation. 
Mr.  Fawcett's  calculation  was  that  the  increase  of  expenditure, 
already  1,500,000^.  a  year,  15,000  men  having  been  added  to 
the  Indian  army,  would  be  3,000,000i.  a  year,  to  be  met  by  the 
increase  of  a  taxation  already  oppressive. 

Mr.  Gladstone  seconded  the  amendment :  and  in  the  course  of 
debate  Dr.  Playfair  charged  the  Govemment  with  direct  breach 
of  faith  with  India,  and  Mr.  Childers  supported  the  charge. 

That  this  was  an  English,  not  an  Indian,  quarrel  he  inferred 
from  the  long  delay  in  taking  notice  of  the  march  of  the  Bussian 
columns  from  Tashkend  towards  India. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  this  that  it  was 
not  until  August  that  the  Govemment  received  any  authentic 
news  of  the  Eussian  Mission  being  received  at  Cabul  which  made 
it  necessary  to  move.  In  this  case,  there  was  a  real  emergency, 
because  if  there  had  been  delay  the  season  would  have  been  lost 
and  the  resistance  would  have  been  greater ;  and  this  was  more 
than  could  be  alleged  for  the  China  war,  in  which  the  Indian 
troops  had  been  used  by  a  Liberal  Govemment  without  Parlia- 
ment knowing  anything  about  it.  The  resolution  was  merely 
meant  to  make  the  Indian  revenue  applicable  to  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  not  to  conclude  the  question  as  to  the  future.  If 
India  was  to  be  a  self- supporting  country,  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  her  own  self-defence.  She  ought  also  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  war  with  an  immediate  neighbour,  but  not  with  a  distant 
enemy  who  might  attack  her  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  such  a  case  her  claim  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  must  be  re- 
cognised. At  present  it  was  too  soon  to  decide  what  would  be  the 
character  of  the  present  war.  It  might  be  that  it  would  soon  be 
terminated,  and  no  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  British  Ex- 
chequer would  arise  ;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  war  calling 
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for  the  whole  strength  of  the  country  to  be  put  forth,  then  un- 
doubtedly India  ought  not  to  bear  the  whole  cost.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  or  two  we  should  know  more  clearly  what  course  the 
war  was  about  to  take,  and  the  Grovemment  would  be  prepared  to 
make  proposals  to  the  House  accordingly. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  speech, 
remarked  that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  evidently  pointed 
to  a  system  of  subsidies  which  would  destroy  the  whole  financial 
control  of  Parliament ;  and  the  way  in  which  Parliament  was 
being  set  aside  was  very  generally  denounced,  among  others  by  so 
staunch  a  Conservative  as  Mr.  Newdegate.  It  was  Parliament's 
own  fault,  however ;  "  Tu  Vols  voulu^  Oeorgea  Dandin : "  and  on  a 
division  Mr.  Fawcett's  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
110 — 235  to  125,  and  the  original  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

With  this  the  little  session  ended,  nothing  else  having  marked  it 
but  a  retractation  and  practical  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Ehodope  Commission,"  to  which  we  have  already 
made  sufficient  allusion.  It  appeared  that  the  refusal  of  several 
of  the  Commissioners  to  sign  the  report  was  due  quite  as  much  to 
their  disbelief  in  the  evidence,  and  disapproval  of  the  way  in  which 
it  was  taken,  as  to  their  knowledge  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
carried  vMra  vires.  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  may 
refer  to  a  long  controversy  which  took  place  on  the  subject  be- 
tween the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Spectator^  which  latter  paper 
supported  its  conclusions  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  Ehodope 
Report  by  reference  to  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman 
of  December  19,  with  the  signature  of  Mr.  W.  K.  Rose.  The 
episode  in  the  House  upon  the  subject,  which  must  be  taken  as 
somewhat  justifying  the  unwillingness  of  ministers  to  trust  their 
submissive  party  with  the  dangerous  gift  of  knowledge  before- 
hand, was  on  this  wise.  Sir  S.  Northcote  gave  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  propose  a  vote  for  the  assistance  of  the  sufferers  in  the 
Rhodope  districts,  and  he  promised  to  lay  its  terms  on  the  table 
either  on  that  evening  or  on  the  ensuing  Monday.  Mr.  Anderson, 
M.P.  for  Glasgow,  immediately  gave  notice  that  in  consideration 
of  the  distress  which  now  prevails  in  this  country,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  devote  the  money  of  the  tax-payers  to  such  a  purpose  ;  and  the 
adverse  representations  which  crowded  on  the  Government  from 
its  own  supporters  were  so  strong,  that  on  the  Monday  Sir  S. 
Northcote  announced,  not  the  terms  of  his  proposal,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  abandon  its  purpose.  The  scene 
on  this  announcement  was  very  curious.  Lord  Hartington  pressed 
to  know  whether  the  abandonment  was  final.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
remarked  that  the  Jingoes  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for  the 
Turks,  except  pay  for  them,  and  leaning  familiarly  over  the  table 
to  the  Government,  suggested  that  their  right  course  would  be 
"  to  put  it  on  the  Hindoos  ;  ■'  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son pointed  out  how  completely  this  course  of  the  Government 
supported  the  doubts  cast  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  so-called 
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Bhodope  Report;  Sir  E,  Peel  made  a  vain  attempt  at  a  diver- 
sion; and  Mr.  Gladstone  explained  at  length  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  whole  matter,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  pressure  of  Sir  H.  Layard,  and  the  long 
time  during  which  the  Ehodope  Eeport  had  been  before  them. 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  of  course,  said  that  he  had  meant  to  declare 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Government  was  absolutely  at  an  end, 
and  made  an  effort  to  rally  the  Opposition  on  their  natural  exulta- 
tion over  so  small  a  matter,  after  their  recent  defeat,  but  was  too 
crestfeUen  to  make  much  of  his  little  attempt  at  retaliation. 

Before  Parliament  separated  till  February,  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  from  diphtheria,  caught  in 
patient  and  loving  attendance  upon  her  children,  all  of  whom  had 
suffered,  and  one  had  died  of  the  illness,  had  to  be  announced  in 
both  Houses.  The  sorrow  at  this  real  loss,  which  happened  on  the 
anniversary  of  her  father's  death,  was  very  true  and  general  in 
England  and  in  Germany,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  noting  the 
painful  and  disgusted  feeling  with  which  we  read  that  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  prevented  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  from  attend- 
ing the  funeral,  "  for  fear  of  infection  I"  The  vessels  of  the  States 
in  America  lowered  their  flags,  in  kindly  sympathy  with  the 
mourners,  for  the  sweet  and  noble  life  which  had  passed  away.  By 
her  devotion  to  the  sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco-German 
war,  the  English  Princess  Alice  had  won  all  the  hearts  there. 
She  was  as  well  remembered  at  home  for  her  devotion  to  her  father 
during  the  illness  of  which  he  died,  and  to  her  brother  during 
that  from  which  he  mercifully  recovered.  In  further  pmrsuance 
of  this  loving  mission  she  passed  away,  leaving  a  memory  to  be 
cherished  all  the  more  for  its  illustration  of  the  divine  law  of  love 
and  truth,  from  the  striking  force  with  which  just  now  it  brought 
home  to  the  mind  the  utter  pettiness  of  the  "pretexts"  and 
"opportunities"*  of  diplomacy,  and  the  self-seeking  of  personal 
ambitions.     Requieacat  vn  pace ;  in  the  peace  she  "  still  ensued." 

Meanwhile,  right  or  wrong,  whatever  it  was  about,  and  What- 
ever its  proposed  end,  on  which  points  we  can  at  present  form  no 
definite  conclusion,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  more  of  a 
triumphal  progress  than  a  war.  Mountain-passes,  which  from 
accounts  and  sketches  seemed  absolutely  impassable,  such  as  espe- 
cially the  formidable  "  Shaturgadan,"  were  passed  as  if  the  army 
were  an  Alpine  Club,  without  opposition.  The  terrible  Shere  Ali, 
frightened  and  beset,  ran  away  from  his  capital,  it  was  not  clearly 
known  how  or  whither,  and  ran  away,  poor  wretch,  to  die ;  and 
Yakoob  Khan — the  son  whom  he  had  imprisoned  in  spite  of  British 
remonstrance  which  had  alienated  the  father,  and  not  conciliated 
the  son — reigned  in  his  stead  at  Cabul. 

We  add  a  few  extracts  from  the  vigorous  description  of  the 
advance  given  in  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes's  letters  to  the  Daily  News. 

'  Of  the  important  difference  between  these  two  phrases,  Sir  Stafford  North* 
cote  bad  zecently  made  a  point  in  the  House,  in  defending  Lord  Salisbury. 
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Premising  that  the  General  had  on  the  evening  of  November  20, 
and  in  the  small  hours  of  the  following  morning,  dispatched  the 
2nd  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Tytler,  and  the  1st  Brigade,  under 
General  Herbert  Macpherson,  away  to  the  north-west,  to  Lashora, 
with  orders  to  march  thence  and  bring  a  flanking  fire  to  bear  on 
the  defences  of  Ali  Musjid,  we  follow  the  main  advance  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  Brigades  from  Jumrood,  in  the  early  morning  of  Thursday, 
November  21.  Mr.  Forbes  tells  us  that  "  the  march  began  when 
the  broad  daylight  had  illuminated  the  mouth  of  the  Pass  and 
the  intervening  region.  There  is  a  little  clear  space  among  the 
boulders  flanking  the  road  from  Jumrood  Fort  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Pass.  Immediately  in  our  front  was  the  village  of  Jum,  and 
its  adjacent  shrine  overhung  with  acacia-trees,  and  between  the 
village  and  the  shrine  passed  the  narrow  roadway.  The  General, 
with  his  stafi,  sat  here  on  horseback  to  watch  the  march-past  of 
the  advance  guard.  As  tlie  wing  of  the  14th  Sikhs  that  led  the 
advance  strode  past  with  a  long,  swinging  stride,  the  sunlight 
broke  out  and  lit  up  with  a  golden  glory  the  brown  gully  and  grey 
crags  of  Sarkai  and  Rhotas.  Behind  the  Sikhs  marched  a  wing  of 
the  81st  Queen's ;  then  came  two  companies  of  native  sappers, 
with  their  mules  laden  with  tools ;  and  then  followed  them  Man- 
derson's  fine  troop  of  horse  artillery  (I.C.)  This  completed  the 
advance  guard,  which  was  under  the  personal  command  of  Colonel 
Appleyard,  the  soldierly  Brigadier  of  the  3rd  Brigade. 

"  At  length  (continues  Mr.  Forbes)  the  door  of  the  Shadi 
Bhugiar  Pass  was  reached  and  penetrated,  the  General  leading  the 
way.  He  pushed  his  pony  up  the  steep  isolated  knoll  that  stands 
in  its  throat,  and  from  beside  the  old  tower  on  its  summit  scanned 
the  scene  in  front.  All  that  was  seen  of  interest  was  the  red- 
coated  picquet  on  the  peak  in  advance,  quietly  watching  us.  Upon 
the  top  of  Rhotas,  on  our  right,  had  been  visible  all  along  anotiier 
picquet,  whose  camp  fire  had  during  the  night  glowed  up  against 
the  dark  sky.  Behind  there  was  a  nasty  grip,  leading  down  into 
the  level  bed  of  the  nullah.  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  getting 
as  soon  as  possible  a  long  shot  at  the  Afghan  picquet,  two  of  Man- 
derson's  horse  artillery  guns  had  been  ordered  forward  under 
Captain  Walsh.  These  were  handsomely  stayed  down  the  grip 
with  guy-ropes,  and  came  along  the  bottom  at  a  hard  gallop,  in 
the  true  horse  artillery  style.  Just  where  Mackeson's  road  leaves 
the  bed  of  the  hollow,  we  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  enemy's  picquet 
up  on  the  peak  of  Koti  Givat  in  our  front,  but  it  was  still  out  of 

range  of  the  guns The  skirmishers  crowned  a  low  ridge, 

from  the  top  of  which  the  Afghan  picquet  was  visible,  distant, 
perhaps,  a  thousand  paces.  It  had  deployed,  and  the  men  had 
sent  their  horses  to  the  rear,  behind  cover.  At  ten  o'clock  our 
Sikhs  and  the  81st  detachment  opened  fire  against  the  straggling 
party  of  the  Afghans.  There  was  some  response — nothing  to  speak 
of;  and  the  Afghan  people  quickly  fell  back,  when  the  bugles 
sounded  '  Cease  firing,'  and  the  skirmishing  advance  was  continued. 
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^  At  the  top  of  this  ridge  the  view  of  Ali  Musjid  first  opened 
up  to  us.  It  stands  on  a  precipitous  isolated  crag,  everywhere 
naturally  more  or  less  scarped.  Its  summit  either  is  level  by 
nature  or  has  been  levelled  by  art,  and  on  this  summit  is  built 
the  fort,  covering  entirely  the  flat  surface.  Roughly  it  is  a 
square,  with  circular  bastions  at  each  comer,  and  one  large  one 
in  the  centre  of  its  front  looking  down  the  Pass,  and  there  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  curtain  down  to  a  detached  square  tower  on 
the  slope  of  the  crag  opposite  the  Khyber  glacis.  It  is  built  of 
rough  stones,  uncemented,  and  partly  faced  with  mud,  and  as  a 
fortification  has  no  pretensions,  although  its  natural  strength  is 
very  great.  The  Afghan  engineer,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  very  fair 
notion  of  constructing  a  defensive  system  with  the  means  at  his 
disposal.  A  great  hill  rises  immediately  behind  Ali  Musjid  fort, 
its  face  almost  precipitous.  In  its  front  rise  three  isolated  peaks ; 
one — being  the  one  to  the  proper  left — is  that  on  which  the  fort 
is  built. 

"  Our  skirmishers  had  little  difficulty  in  dislodging  the  Afghans 
from  the  Shagai  Eidge  ;  but  the  cool  daring  of  one  Afghan  horse- 
man, who  rode  slowly  in  front  of  a  ruined  tower  amid  a  perfect 
shower  of  bullets,  excited  the  admiration  of  our  troops.  Swarming 
down  into  the  valley,  and  crossing  the  stream,  our  skirmishers  next 
occupied  the  deserted  village  of  Lala  Chena.  Then  Walsh's  two 
gims  came  up ;  and,  while  we  waited  here  for  the  40-pounders,  they 
were  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  fort,  the  range  being  about  2,500 
yards.  Their  practice  did  not  at  first  sight  seem  very  successful. 
Their  shells  for  the  most  part  failed  to  reach  the  fort,  striking  and 
exploding  downward  on  the  steep  scarp  in  front  of  it.  Their  fire  was, 
however,  only  pour  passer  le  tempsy  till  the  40-pounders  should 
come  up,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  rear  brought  back  word  that 
they  could  scarcely  be  in  position  till  an  hour  should  have  elapsed. 
It  was  at  twelve  o'clock  that,  according  to  the  Greneral's  expecta- 
tion, Macpherson's  co-operation  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  of  Bhotas  to  our  right  of  Ali  Musjid,  and  the 
big  guns  would  thus  arrive  just  in  time  effectively  to  accentuate 
the  combination.  Meanwhile  a  wing  of  the  14th  Sikhs  was  sent 
forward  to  our  right  front,  to  feel  their  way  over  the  successive 
ridges  projecting  from  about  the  base  of  Rhotas  and  constituting 
its  lower  features.  In  reply  to  the  first  shot  fired  by  Walsh,  a 
shell  was  fired  from  Ali  Musjid  that  burst  high  in  the  air ;  but 
the  second  shot  fired  from  the  fort  passed  close  over  the  heads  of 
the  Staff  on  the  bluff,  and  fell  among  some  Sikhs  a  hundred  yards 
behind.  It  was  a  blind  shell ;  had  it  exploded  it  would  have 
done  some  damage.  As  it  was,  it  was  exhumed  and  became  the 
property  of  Colonel  Waterfield,  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur. 
Henceforth,  in  reply  to  Walsh's  fire,  the  shooting  from  the  guns 
of  Ali  Musjid  was  admirable  ;  the  range  had  evidently  been 
correctly  ascertained  beforehand,  and  every  shot  fell  close  to  us  as 
we  lay   behind   the   knolls  of   the   bluff.      At   twelve  the   first 
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40-poimder  came  into  action  a  little  way  on  our  rear,  and 
Magennis's  9-pounders  al^o  threw  in  an  occasional  shelL  Our  fire 
was  directed  at  all  three  of  the  enemy's  main  positions,  but  chiefly 
at  Ali  Musjid,  and  the  dilapidated  condition  of  that  fort  when  we 
occupied  it  next  morning  proved  that  the  fire  had  been  much 
more  efl&cient  than  we  had  imagined." 

There  being  no  sign  of  Macpherson  as  the  afternoon  of  the 
21st  wore  on,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  with  the  3rd  and  4th 
Brigades.  "Appleyai-d  took  his  3rd  Brigade  on  to  the  heights 
on  the  left  of  the  Khyber  Valley,  with  intent  to  press  forward  and 
assail  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  position  by  a  turning  move- 
ment. The  4th  Brigade,  with  which  Greneral  Browne  remained, 
moved  forward  over  the  rocky  ridges,  direct  in  our  front,  confronting 
Ali  Musjid,  and  having  the  potentiality  of  working  round  upon 
its  left."  But,  as  it  was  thought  a  direct  infantry  assault  on  Ali 
Musjid  would  lead  to  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  life,  it  was 
resolved  to  abandon  the  attack  for  the  day.  "Lord  William 
Beresford,  one  of  Sir  Sam's  aides,  was  entrusted  with  the  arduous 
and  dangerous  duty  of  descending  from  our  height  on  the  right 
bank,  crossing  the  valley  swept  by  the  artillery  and  in&ntry  fire 
of  the  Afghans,  and  ascending  to  the  eminence  on  the  left  bank, 
to  inform  Appleyard  of  the  resolution  to  desist  from  further  action. 
Lord  William  successfully  carried  out  the  duty,  and  Appleyard 
halted.  But  a  portion  of  his  brigade  was  far  in  advance.  Detach- 
ments of  the  14th  Sikhs  and  27th  Native  Infantry  had  pressed  on, 
and  in  the  grey  of  the  twilight  were  fighting  their  way  up  to  tlie 
steep  grassy  slope  on  the  peak  above,  which  was  the  enemy's  right 
flank  position.  In  vain  did  the  bugle  sound  the  recall ;  its  strains 
were  borne  unavailingly  down  the  wind.  The  Afghans,  behind  their 
breastworks  of  stone,  fought  every  step  of  the  ascent,  while  the 
artillery  of  their  left  enfiladed  the  advance  of  our  men  as  they 
struggled  onwards  and  upwards.  The  end  was  disaster  relieved 
by  devoted  bravery.  A  young  officer  of  the  27th,  by  name 
Maclean,  had  rushed  on  with  a  handful  of  men  into  a  spot  where 
he  foimd  himself  in  deadly  trouble.  He  called  back  for  assistance 
with  urgent  vehemence  to  his  support,  commanded  by  Major 
Birch,  in  command  of  the  27th.  That  officer  would  not  hear  in 
vain  the  entreaty  of  his  subordinate.  He  rushed  forward,  only  to 
fall,  shot  dead  in  the  efibrt.  Those  to  whose  succour  he  advanced 
fell  back,  and  the  gallant  Major's  body  remained  abandoned  out 
to  the  front.  One  of  his  young  officers — a  lieutenant,  of  whom 
everyone  speaks  well,  Fitzgerald  by  name — would  not  have  it  that 
his  chiefs  body  should  be  left  there  to  the  mercy  of  barbarians. 
He  called  on  the  men  of  his  own  command  to  follow  him  to  its 
rescue,  but  they  hung  back.  In  angry  despair  he  called  for 
fifteen  volunteers  from  an  adjacent  detachment  of  the  14th  Sikhs, 
and  the  appeal  was  nobly  responded  to.  Fitzgerald  and  his  Sikhs 
sallied  out.  He  was  twice  wounded  ere  he  reached  Birch's  body, 
but  he  raised  it,  and  was  aiding  in  its  removal  when  a  third  shot 
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kaied  him.  Most  of  the  gallant  Sikh8  fell  around  him.  They 
had  to  be  left  where  they  fell ;  the  Afghan  fire  was  no  more  to  be 
faced..  But  the  bodies  were  found  yesterday  morning  (the  22nd) 
unharmed,  and  at  sundown  yesterday  Birch  and  his  gallant  sub- 
altern found  a  soldier's  grave  imder  a  tree  close  by  the  head- 
quarter camp  at  the  foot  of  Ali  Musjid,  the  whole  head-quarter 
staff  paying  by  their  presence  fitting  honour  to  valiant  comrades 
who  had  fallen  gloriously  with  their  feces  to  the  foe." 

They  are  no  mole-hills  which  the  artillery  have  to  surmount 
in  those  mountainous  regions.  The  Guides  were  of  good  service 
to  General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  in  his  advance  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  Mr.  Forbes  does  justice  to  their  prowess  in  these  words : — 
"  The  services  of  this  Punjaub  frontier  force,  of  which  the  Guides 
may  be  called  the  corps  d'elite,  are  scaicely  known  at  all  to  the 
mass  of  stay-at-home  Britons.  I  wonder  no  soldier  of  the  force 
who  could  use  a  pen  as  well  as  a  sword  has  ever  undertaken  the 
task  of  writing  the  chronicles  of  the  Guides.  The  number  of 
their  hill  campaigns  has  been  legion — and  no  bloodless  campaigns 
either.  Deeds  of  valour  have  been  done  by  them,  oflBcers  and 
men,  that  under  circumstances  of  greater  publicity  would  have 
earned  not  a  few  Victoria  Crosses.  But  wounds  are  more  abundant 
trophies  of  hard  fighting  among  the  Guides  than  are  decorations 
or  brevets.  ...  It  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  find  out  here 
among  the  officers  of  the  Guides,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Khyber,  an  old  comrade  of  the  Franco-German 
war,  in  Captain  Wigram  Battye,  one  of  five  brothers  whose  names 
are  throughout  the  Indian  service  a  synonym  for  bravery,  modesty, 
and  lovableness  of  character." 

Jellalabad,  the  Afghan  stronghold  rendered  remarkable  by 
General  Sir  Eobert  Sale's  prolonged  defence  of  the  place  against 
Akbar  Khan,  was  entered  without  opposition  by  General  Sir 
Samuel  Browne  on  Friday,  December  20.  The  DaUy  Newa^  cor- 
respondent telegraphed  that  General  Browne  passed  through 
Jellalabad  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  troops,  with  bands  playing. 
He  then  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  place.  The  corre- 
spondent adds  that  Major  Cavagnari  received  on  the  same  day  an 
important  communication  firom  the  Ameer,  the  contents  of  which 
had  not  been  made  public.  According  to  Bussian  news  received 
at  Berlin,  the  Ameer,  mistrusting  his  sons  and  courtiers,  fled  to 
Balkh  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  among  the  Turcoman 
tribes,  and  the  members  of  the  Eussian  Legation  returned  directly 
to  Turkestan.  But  it  was  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that  no 
official  confirmation  had  been  received  there  of  the  departure  for 
Balkh  of  the  Ameer  with  the  Eussian  Mission. 

The  Standard  correspondent  with  General  Eoberts's  force  tele- 
graphed that  it  had  been  decided  that  nothing  could  be  done 
against  the  Mangals  this  season.  The  hill  tribes  about  Kuram 
were  giving  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  telegraph  wires  were 
frequently  cut.    A  Times'  telegram  stated  that  Wall  Mahomed 
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had  arrived  at  Khushi,  sixteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the 
Shutargardan  Pass,  with  eleven  regiments  of  infantry  and  fom*  of 
cavalry,  which  are  supposed  to  come  from  Balkh.  It  was  not 
supposed,  however,  that  Wali  Mahomed  would  venture  to  cross 
Shutargardan  at  this  season. 

Yet  another  telegram  from  the  Daily  News'  Special  Corre- 
spondent at  Dakka  states  that  the  expedition  against  the  Zukkur 
Khels  met  with  a  good  deal  of  firing  from  the  hillmen,  and  that 
our  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  columns  of 
Colonel  Doran  and  Colonel  Tytler  advanced  along  opposite  sides  of 
the  valley,  burning  the  villages  and  blowing  up  the  towers,  and 
then  returned  to  Dakka  and  Ali  Musjid. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  Quetta  sent  home 
word  on  December  23,  that — 

"  Replying  to  the  orders  of  Shore  Ali,  his  father-in-law,  Mir 
Afzul,  who  commands  at  Candahar^  has  plainly  told  him  that, 
without  foreign  aid,  any  opposition  to  the  British  forces  would  be 
futile,  and  that  he  could  not  even  defend  the  Khojeck  Pass. 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  loyal  and  willing  assistance 
rendered  throughout  by  the  Khan  of  Khelat.  His  heir,  with  a 
small  body  of  men,  may  possibly  accompany  General  Stewart. 
The  advance  of  the  British  troops  continues  unopposed,  and  they 
are  in  excellent  health." 

Turning  in  conclusion  from  war  abroad  to  the  sad  story  of 
suflFering  at  home,  we  take  from  the  summary  of  the  events  of  the 
year,  in  the  last  day's  issue  of  the  Times^  the  following  extract : — 

"The  depression  of  trade  which  has  been  deplored  for  the 
past  four  years  has  not  been  removed ;  it  has  sunk,  indeed,  to  a 
lower  level  than  before.  Fortunately,  a  good  harvest  and  plentiful 
supplies  from  all  foreign  countries  have  kept  down  the  price  of 
bread,  and  bad  trade  has  so  far  profited  the  consumer  that  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  cheaper  than  they  were  in  prosperous 
times.  If  it  were  not  for  this  mitigation,  the  effect  of  repeated 
reductions  in  the  rate  of  wages,  ineffectually  opposed  by  strikes, 
of  withdrawals  of  capital,  of  bankruptcies  and  liquidations,  of 
banking  disasters,  of  alarms  in  the  money  market,  of  Ministerial 
embarrassments  in  finance,  and  of  augmented  taxation,  actual  or 
prospective,  would  have  been  far  more  severely  felt.  As  it  was, 
in  spite  of  some  distress  and  consequent  discontent  throughout 
the  country,  the  Poor  Law  returns  showed  no  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  pauperism  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year,  when 
the  hard  weather  and  the  want  of  employment  combined  to  cause 
widespread  suffering. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  1878,  as  in  1877,  there  was  a  difficulty 
in  finding  remunerative  employment  for  capital ;  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  was  lowered  in  January  from  4  to  3,  and  afterwards  to 
2  per  cent.,  and  did  not  again  touch  4  per  cent,  until  August, 
when  a  drain  of  bullion  was  feared.  Still  later  the  Glasgow  Bank 
failure  compelled  another  precautionary  rise,  but  within  the  past 
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month,  notwithstanding  prevalent  uneasiness,  it  has  been  thought 
safe  to  maintain  the  Bank  rate  at  5  per  cent.  The  fluctuations  in 
the  ordinary  commercial  terms  for  the  use  of  money  were  much 
wider.  The  conflicts  between  labour  and  capital  begun  last  year 
were  prolonged,  embittered,  and  multiplied.  The  London  masons' 
strike  was  not  ended  until  the  middle  of  March,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  came  the  great  *  turn-out '  of  the  cotton  operatives  in  Black- 
bmn  and  other  North  Lancashire  towns,  as  well  as  riots  in  the 
Scotch  mining  districts.  The  disturbances  at  Blackburn  which 
followed  the  refusal  of  the  Masters'  Association  to  submit  the 
proposed  reduction  of  wages  to  the  judgment  of  Lord  Derby  and 
two  other  arbitrators,  culminated  in  the  sacking  and  burning  of 
Colonel  Eaynsford  Jackson's  house.  For  a  week  or  so  the  gravest 
anxiety  prevailed,  but  the  excitement  soon  abated,  and  after 
ineffectual  negotiations  the  men  succumbed.  In  the  autumn 
another  strike  at  Oldham  originated  in  another  reduction  of  wages. 
But  in  many  cases  the  workmen  have  learned  to  submit  without 
violent  resistance,  and  to  recognise  the  fact  that  capitalists  find  it 
difficult  to  maintain  their  enterprises  at  all.  The  depression  of 
trade,  the  lack  of  employment,  and  the  generally  unprosperous 
state  of  the  community  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  revenue  and  by  the  failures  of  large  financial  concerns.  The 
fall  of  prices  in  the  autumn  and  the  accumulation  of  cash  reserves 
to  meet  a  possible  panic  raised  the  demand  for  money  and  lowered 
the  value  of  all  public  securities.  The  Government  funds,  how- 
ever, have  been  maintained  at  a  much  higher  average  than  in 
1872-73." 

To  the  Bradford  Observer  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
interesting  account : — 

"  A  wasting  process  has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  and  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  investigate  the  cause  or  the 
causes  of  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  much  longer  continue 
without  the  gravest  consequences.  It  may  be  some  consolation 
that  the  worsted  industry  does  not  suffer  alone,  nor  do  the  other 
great  industries  of  this  country,  for  the  same  complaint  reaches  us 
from  all  other  countries ;  and  everywhere  an  outcry  is  raised  for 
more  protection,  as  the  only  effectual  panacea.  Convinced  as  we 
are  that  a  war  of  tariffs,  which  we  bear  so  frequently  recommended, 
most  impoverish  the  world  and  make  the  present  crisis  permanent, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  far  our  trade  suffers  from  general 
causes^  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  individuals,  and  from 
other  causes  which  may  be  removed  by  local  efforts.  Some  of  the 
former  crises,  which  have  occurred  in  remarkable  sequence  every 
ten  or  eleven  years,  were  even  more  severe  than  that  which  we  are 
now  passing  through,  but  they  were  of  short  duration,  and  were 
generally  followed  by  a  sudden  and  complete  recovery.  Our  four 
last  annual  reports  describe,  however,  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  bad  years,  and  it  may  thus  be  inferred  that  while  former  panics 
had  simple  causes,  the  present  chronic  depression  must  be  owing 
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to  a  complication  of  disastrous  influences.  And  it  is  our  opinion 
that  such  influences  exist  in  sufficient  number  to  explain  the 
present  state  of  things.  A  constant  waste  of  capital  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession  in  the 
United  States,  which  that  rich  country,  with  all  its  recuperative 
powers,  is  only  now  beginning  to  replace.  That  conflict  was 
followed  by  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  by 
another  and  much  more  destructive  war  between  France  and  Grer- 
many  in  1870-71,  and  by  the  late  Busso-Turkish  war.  These 
wars  are  followed  by  an  armed  peace,  in  which  increasing  millions 
of  the  working  men  of  continental  nations  are  now  taken  &om  their 
productive  labour  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  for  Uxe  better 
destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their  neighbours  and 
fellow-workers.  Taxes  are  everywhere  increased  to  supply  these 
devouring  demands,  and  the  smaller  aggregate  of  the  people's 
earnings  reduces  their  purchasing  power  in  a  greater  measure  even 
than  it  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  labour.  Trade,  how- 
ever, does  not  sufier  except  locally  during  war ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  money,  lavishly  spent,  circulates  freely  and  produces  a  tem- 
porary demand  for  many  articles,  and  thus  creates  an  appearance 
of  prosperity  the  hollowness  of  which  is  soon  experienced  on  the 
return  of  peace.  Even  the  late  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey 
forms  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  exports  for  the  eleven 
months  of  1878  to  Bussia  and  Turkey  were  above  three  times 
greater  than  in  1877.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  usual  col- 
lapse will  follow,  and  that  those  who  expect  a  continuance  of  the 
exceptional  demand  will  be  disappointed. 

"  But  the  ultimate  results  of  this  localised  war  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  efiects  of  the  displacement  of  capital  following  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  and  the  Franco-German  War. 
When  American  cotton  became  so  scarce  that  28.  was  paid  for 
middle  Orleans,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India  was  stimulated,  im- 
mense profits  were  made  by  exporters  and  importers  engaged  in 
the  trade  with  that  country  ;  and  the  scarcity  of  cotton  increased 
the  demand  for  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  &brics  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  December,  1864,  Lincohi  hog  wool  was  sold  at  S2d.  per  lb., 
and  wethers  at  27d.  These  wools  are  now  worth  no  more  than 
14cZ.  and  12^d.  No  amount  of  machinery  appeared  sufficient  to 
satisfy  an  apparently  unlimited  demand;  and  foreigners  com- 
peted with  English  manufacturers  in  their  eagerness  to  reap  the 
golden  harvest.  The  return  to  a  more  normal  state  was  gradual, 
and  the  severe  depression  caused  by  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  in  1866  was  soon  recovered,  when  a  peace  as  sudden  as 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  removed  all  apprehensions  of  further 
entanglements. 

"  No  event,  however,  has  more  thoroughly  changed  the  course  of 
trade  than  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870  and  1871.  The  ex- 
ports of  British  produce  which,  under  the  influence  of  free-trade 
had  steadily  grown  from  125,000,000^.  in  1861  to  190,000,000?. 
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in  1869,  suddenly  advanced  to  256,250,000?.  in  1872.  Some  part 
of  this  extraordinary  expansion  was  certainly  due  to  the  inability 
of  French  and  German  manufacturers  to  supply  a  pent-up  de- 
mand, but  the  latter  lost  no  time  in  preparing  themselves  to  supply 
that  demand,  and  thus  to  obtain  their  share  of  the  profits  so  easily 
realised.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  losses  sustained  by 
France,  the  accumulated  savings  of  a  thrifty  and  laborious  people 
supplied  their  industry  with  the  means  of  immediately  developing 
an  extraordinary  but  healthy  activity,  while  the  sudden  influx  of 
the  five  milliards  of  war  indenmity  into  Germany  produced  a 
financial  and  industrial  excitement  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  during  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  Bailway  Mania 
of  1845  in  this  coimtry.  The  eflfects  have  been  as  disastrous  in 
the  latest  case  as  they  were  in  the  previous  ones.  The  haste  to  be 
rich  resulted  in  a  collapse  greater  than  any  experienced  on  a 
former  occasion,  because  the  speculation  extended  over  a  greater 
area,  and  the  amounts  dealt  with  were  of  a  magnitude  compared 
with  which  former  manias  sink  into  insignificance. 

"  The  natural  reaction  was  aided  and  rendered  more  severe  by 
events  in  the  East.  Famines  in  India  and  China  destroyed  many 
thousands  of  lives,  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  reduced  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  these  great  markets  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  several  years  past  all  shipments  of  manufactures  left  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  exporter.  Notwithstanding  these  losses  exports  in- 
creased and  continued  to  glut  the  market,  until  the  failure  of  Jthe 
City  of  Glasgow  and  other  banks  revealed  the  rotten  system  upon 
which  this  large  trade  rested.  There  is  no  necessity  for  dwelling 
at  any  length  upon  events  which  are  familiar  to  all,  but  they 
explain  the  general  distrust,  and  the  absence  of  demand  which 
gives  to  all  our  markets  so  gloomy  an  aspect. 

"  Let  us  summarise  the  causes  of  the  complaints,  which  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  this  country.  A  succession  of  wars,  excessive 
armaments,  and  increased  taxation ;  an  unhealthy  speculation,  sub- 
sequent to  an  extraordinary  displacement  of  capital ;  a  fictitious 
prosperity,  an  exaggerated  rate  of  wages,  and  a  spirit  of  extrava- 
gance pervading  all  classes ;  the  reaction,  intensified  by  enormous 
losses,  on  investments  in  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  sundry  South 
American  bonds,  no  less  than  in  joint-stock  imdertakings  at  home, 
which  all  promised  large  dividends,  and  ended  in  failures ;  famines 
in  the  East  occurring  at  the  same  time  when  a  fall  of  20  per  cent, 
in  the  value  of  silver  disorganised  one  of  our  most  important 
markets ;  and,  lastly,  the  failure  of  banks  and  firms,  in  consequence 
of  an  inflation  of  credit  beyond  all  previous  precedents. 

"  Though  these  failures  have  perhaps  had  a  more  immediate  and 
apparent  influence  upon  the  present  state  of  our  own  market  than 
the  others,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  them  we  perceive  a  sign  of 
coming  improvement  rather  than  of  discouragement.  Trade,  no 
longer  unhealthily  excited  by  too  great  a  facility  of  credit,  may  for 
a  time  suffer  from  excessive  caution  on  the  part  of  bankers  and 
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capitalists :  but  capital  accumulates  too  fast  to  be  locked  up,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for  it  in  legiti- 
mate trade  the  moment  confidence  is  restor^  by  the  weeding  out 
now  in  progress.  There  are  no  present  fears  of  new  wars,  and  we 
may  reasonably  expect  1879  to  be  a  year  of  peace.  All  classes  of 
the  community  have  had  to  submit  to  a  reduced  income,  and  have 
learned  the  bitter  but  wholesome  lesson  that  a  high  rate  of  interest 
is  but  another  word  for  defective  security,  and  that  the  only  means 
to  ensure  permanent  success  must  be  sought  in  work  and  saving. 
The  harvests  have  been  universally  good  diuring  the  past  year,  and 
wheat,  which  stood  at  51s.  Sd.  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  now 
costs  408.  Sd.  per  quarter.  While  certain  foreign  markets  may  be 
some  time  in  recovering  from  the  overstocking  which  continued 
while  increasing  shipments  became  the  only  means  of  raising  the 
wind  by  bankrupt  houses,  the  cessation  of  this  process  must  sooner 
or  later  bring  back  a  state  of  legitimate  commerce,  based  upon 
the  real  requirements  of  trade.  The  caution  exercised  by  our 
customers,  and  the  low  price  of  raw  material,  must  also  have  a 
salutary  influence.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  take  the  desponding 
view  of  our  immediate  prospects  which  we  hear  so  frequently  ex- 
pressed on  'Change,  we  feel  compelled  to  add  that  we  must  not 
expect  a  sudden  improvement,  and  particularly  do  we  feel  bound 
to  caution  the  trade  against  the  speculative  spirit  which  has  so 
frequently  disappointed  the  legitimate  expectations  of  our  manu- 
facturers and  merchants.  *  We  allude  to  the  fact,  that  instead  of 
waiting  for  a  continued  demand  for  the  raw  material,  its  price  has 
too  often  been  suddenly  advanced  in  the  country  when  a  few  orders 
for  yarns  or  pieces  gave  an  appearance  of  (perhaps  merely  tem- 
porary) activity  to  our  market.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  have  at  present  in  the  country  a  large  accumulation  of  wool, 
the  produce  of  previous  years'  clips,  that  the  Colonies  produce  an 
increasing  supply  of  long-haired  lustrous  wool,  and  that  the  export 
of  our  English  and  Irish  wool  has  been  less  than  in  former  years. 
The  price  of  cotton  also,  though  it  may  partially  recover  from  its 
present  unprecedented  depression,  will  probably  return,  but  slowly, 
to  a  more  normal  state ;  and  therefore  we  believe  that  the  im- 
provement which  we  hopefully  look  for  will  be  lasting,  provided 
prices  be  advanced  merely  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  not  discounted  beforehand  by  speculation.  A  change 
of  fashion  may  also  contribute  to  an  increased  demand  for  the  class 
of  yams  and  goods  which  forms  the  staple  produce  of  this  district, 
but  it  will  not  be  safe  to  calculate  too  much  upon  so  fickle  a 
goddess  as  fashion. 

"  The  bad  times  which  we  have  gone  through  have,  at  all  events, 
taught  the  lesson  that  a  large  population  should  not  base  its 
entire  existence  upon  a  single  industry.  The  extension  of  soft 
yam  spinning,  and  of  the  production  of  all-wool  goods,  has  been 
great;  and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  great 
numbers   who  would   have   had   none  if  spindles  had   not  been 
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diverted  from  the  production  of  lustre  an^  demi-yams.  We  hope 
that  this  process  will  continue,  and  that  our  spinners  will  keep 
their  eyes  open  to  discover  any  new  source  whence  the  wool  wanted 
by  the  trade  is  to  be  procured.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  ever-growing  consumption  of  Buenos 
Ayres  wools  on  the  Continent,  the  absence  of  which  among  our 
supplies  may  explain  the  prices  by  which  the  French  competitors 
are  able  to  undersell  us  in  some  articles.  We  find  that  France 
took  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  a  million  kilogrammes 
less  of  wool  from  and  through  England,  and  seven  million  kilo- 
grammes more  by  direct  importation  from  the  Argentine  Eepublic." 

On  the  subject  of  the  general  distress,  the  following  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News^  is  also  worth  the  quoting : — 

"  In  all  parts  of  the  country  there  is  being  felt  the  pressure  of 
hard  times.  Yet  there  appears  to  be  very  inadequate  attention  paid 
to  one  of  the  main  causes,  namely,  the  exceedingly  great  degree  in 
which  our  nation  is  'handicapped'  in  its  commercial  race  and 
competition  with  other  countries.  If  your  readers  will  refer  to  a 
little  Blue-Book  annually  published,  entitled  the  '  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  Kingdom,'  they  will  find,  to  the  astonishment 
of  many  of  them,  that  the  weight  of  our  'handicap'  is  about 
130  millions  sterling  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  about  85  millions 
for  Imperial  taxation  (army,  navy,  national  debt,  pensions,  civil 
list,  &c.),  and  44  millions  for  local  taxation  (local  boards,  high- 
ways, police,  education,  poor  rates,  &c).  What  nation  can  suc- 
cessfully '  run '  under  this  tremendous  burden  ?  Its  increase  as 
of  late  years,  or  even  its  continuance  as  at  present,  must  gradually 
inscribe  on  the  runner  the  ominous  words  '  Ichabod.'  Under  it 
even  Great  Britain  must  fall  behind  in  the  race  of  nations,  imless 
her  people  and  statesmen,  but  primarily  the  former,  devise  effectual 
means  for  reducing  this  huge  weight.  And  how  insignificant,  to 
us,  are  the  affairs  of  Turks,  Afglians,  Bussians,  and  'hoc  genus 
onme'  in  comparison  with  this  vast  home  interest.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  kingdom  being  33  millions,  this  weight  of  130 
millions  sterling  amounts  to  4i.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
or  20i.  per  family  of  five  throughout  the  coimtry.  This  is  an 
imimportant  sum  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but,  as  an 
entire  national  average,  201.  per  home  is  a  tremendous  annual 
burden.  And  how  much  of  the  nation's  wealth  does  it  consume  ? 
Firstly,  the  Imperial  taxation  absorbs  an  amount  equal  to  all  the 
following,  viz.,  to  total  imports,  so  far  as  they  are  retained  for 
home  consumption,  of  wheat,  34,000,000?.  sterling;  barley, 
5,000,000?.;  Indian  com  10,000,000?.;  rice,  3,000,000?.;  sugar, 
26,000,000/.;  coffee,  3,000,000?.;  and  raisins j  1,000,000?.  The 
whole  of  these  products  of  primary  need,  as  imported  and  retained 
for  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amount,  in  value,  to 
81,000,000?.  But  our  present  Imperial  expenditure  actually  ex- 
ceeds all  this  I  Add  to  this  our  local  taxation,  which  exactly 
equals  the  combined  sum  of  our  large  import  of  wool  (15,000,000?. 
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for  home  use)  and  the  net  profits  on  all  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  railways  (29,000,000i.  per  anniun),  making  44,000,000?., 
besides  the  Imperial  taxation.  How  can  our  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, formers,  and  working  men  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  such 
enormous  sums,  and  at  the  same  time  compete  successfully  with 
nations  like  the  United  States,  which  are  comparatively  free  from 
similar  expenditure  ?  The  real  remedy  is  neither  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  lessen  production,  nor  for  the  working  man  to  ask  less 
wages,  but  for  all  to  combine  in  compelling  legislators  of  both 
parties  (for  both  are  concerned)  to  find  means  of  cutting  down 
this  huge  imposition.  It  will  bear  cutting  down,  for  much  of  it 
is  for  extravagant  and  worse  than  useless  war  expenditure.  It  is 
the  interest  of  certain  powerful  classes  to  set  the  millions  gaping 
eastward  and  spending  large  resources  and  money  on  mere  out- 
landish matters.  But  it  is  high  time  to  look  at  home.  All  other 
political  interests  are  inferior  in  importance  to  this  great  question. 
It  should  be  the  question  at  the  next  general  election,  and  should 
be  taken  up  in  a  patriotic  spirit  by  men  of  all  parties.  But  unless 
the  constituencies  enter  upon  it  in  earnest  and  act  resolutely 
upon  it  at  every  election,  they  may  be  certain  that  their  legislators 
will  help  them  in  the  matter  as  little  as  heretofore.  Yet  it  is  as 
certain  that  if  the  nation,  as  a  body,  looks  into  the  subject  it  will 
be  impressed  with  its  magnitude  and  importance  and  will  take 
steps  towards  effectual  relief." 

Turning  at  the  end  of  our  record  to  India  and  the  Colonies, 

we  find  that  the  disquietude,  real  or  factitious,  which  preceded 

the  Afghan  war,  was  in  our  greatest  dependency  naturally  great. 

"  The  shock  of  the  Russo-Turkish  struggle,"  said  the  TimeSy  **  was 

felt   throughout  our  Indian  dominions.     The  natives  showed  an 

ominous  restlessness.     Distorted  notions  of  what  was   happening 

in  European  politics  prevailed,  and  the  distant  form  of  Russia 

loomed  vague   and   large  upon   the  Oriental  imagination.     The 

financial  policy  of  Sir  John  Strachey,  which   had  imposed   new 

taxes  with  the  object  of  accumulating  a  famine  insurance  fund, 

was  assailed  with  unusual  violence.     There  were  many  signs  of  a 

belief  that  England  had  met  with  a  check,  and  was,  consequently, 

in  a  position  to  be  forced  into  concessions.     The  seditious  and 

libellous   language  of  a  part  of  the  native   press  provoked  the 

Viceroy  early  in  the  spring  to  pass  with  remarkable  rapidity,  as 

an  urgent  measure,  an  act  which  subjected  Indian  newspapers  to 

a  severe  censorship.     The  policy  of  this  step  was  severely  criticised 

in  the   Imperial  Parliament  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others,  but 

was  not  reversed.     Another  symptom  of  the   same  nervous  and 

suspicious   frame  of  mind  was  visible  in   the  alarm  excited  by 

rumours  of  the  growing  military  strength  of  the  Nizam,  Scindiah, 

Holkar,  and  others  of  our  feudatories.     That  the  Grovemment  was 

not  wholly  indifierent  to  these  rumours  may  be  inferred  from  the 

enactment   of    a   statute,   also    passed    with   *  tu-gency,'   strictly 

regulating  the  importation  and  possession  of  arms.     The  explana- 
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tion  of  all  this  disquietude  was  afterwards  made  clear.  The 
foreign  relations  of  India  beyond  the  north-west  frontier  had 
been  troubled  by  Eussian  pressure  in  Afghanistan."  We  give  this 
explanation  as  it  was  given:  whether  it  was  made  as  clear  to 
others  as  the  Times,  that  Bussian  pressure,  and  not  English 
imperialism,  was  the  cause  of  disquiet  we  must  be  allowed  to 
doubt.  "The  European  crisis,  meanwhile" — and  on  this  point 
there  can  only  be  a  glad  accord  between  us — "drew  from  our 
colonial  fellow-subjects  in  every  part  of  the  world  expressions  of 
sympathy  with  the  mother  country  and  even  offers  of  material  aid. 
In  Canada,  where  Lord  Dufferin  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  a 
high  spirit  of  Imperial  pride,  these  proofs  of  loyalty  were  most 
conspicuous.  They  were  the  most  remarkable  because  the  Dominion 
was  at  the  time  on  the  eve  of  a  pitched  battle  between  domestic 
parties,  which  in  September  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Mackenzie 
Ministry  and  the  return  of  a  large  Parliamentary  majority  in 
support  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  policy  of  protection  to 
native  industry.  Before  the  change  of  Ministry  rendered  necessary 
by  the  elections  took  place  it  had  been  announced  that  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  was  selected  as  Lord  Dufferin's  successor  in  the 
Govemor-Greneralship.  The  Canadians,  though  they  regretted  the 
departure  of  the  latter,  were  well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  having 
one  of  the  Queen's  daughters  at  the  head  of  their  colonial  society. 
The  reception  of  the  Grovernor-Greneral  and  the  Princess  displayed 
an  abounding  enthusiasm,  and  the  appointment  seems  to  have 
drawn  the  Dominion  closer  to  the  mother  country.  In  South 
Africa  the  prospect  is  less  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  it  was  supposed  that  the  Graleka  rising  in  Cafiraria  had  been 
suppressed ;  but  the  Graikas  rose  immediately  afterwards,  and  other 
troubles  broke  out,  which  prolonged  the  border  warfare  for  many 
months.  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  energetic  policy  was  hampered  by  his 
Ministry,  who  claimed  an  independent  control  of  the  war  that 
could  not  be  granted  consistently  with  the  public  safety.  They 
.were  accordingly  dismissed,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  formed,  which, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  troops,  had  restored  tranquillity  in 
Caffraria  by  the  end  of  July.  But  the  services  of  the  troops  were 
found  to  be  at  once  and  urgently  required  in  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal,  where  the  Zulu  King  had  for  some  time  been  threaten- 
ing hostilities,  and  where  one  of  his  vassals  was  actually  defying 
the  British  rule  in  arms.  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  Queen's  forces,  found  the  situation  so  serious  that  he  called 
for  reinforcements  from  home.  These  have  now  been  despatched, 
but  as  the  year  closes  it  is  not  known  whether  peace  with  the 
Zulus  will  be  preserved  or  not,  or  whether  our  forces  in  South 
Africa  are  strong  enough  to  control  all  the  elements  of  disorder. 
In  Australasia  there  has  been  material  progress,  and  most  of  the 
colonies  have  been  applying  for  loans ;  but  the  prevalent  distrust 
in  the  money  market  at  home  has  not  been  favourable  to  such 
demands,  while  the  political  turmoil  in  Victoria  has  unfairly 
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prejudiced  other  and  steadier  communities.  Another  Victorian 
*  dead-lock '  was  causing  embarrassment  early  in  the  year ;  the 
Legislative  Council  had  rejected  the  Appropriation  Bill,  and  Mr. 
Berry's  Ministry,  supported  by  the  Assembly,  had  dismissed  im- 
portant classes  of  officials  with  a  view  to  coercing  or  punishing  the 
opposite  party.  A  compromise  was  afterwards  arranged,  but  during 
the  autumn  discussions  upon  schemes  of  constitutional  amendment 
have  led  to  other  conflicts  between  the  Legislative  Chambers.  At 
the  present  moment  a  truce  is  maintained,  while  both  parties  are 
preparing  to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament." 
As  we  transcribe  these  words,  the  allusion  to  South  Africa  has 
assumed  a  painful  importance.  First — it  would  so  far  seem — 
the  Grovemor-Greneral  of  India,  and  then  our  representative  in 
South  Africa,  caught  the  infection  of  "  Imperialism."  For  an 
explanation  of  that  word  we  must  refer  to  Lord  Carnarvon's 
speech ;  for  its  appropriateness  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
to  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  It  is  the  part  of  honest  conviction  to 
change  its  opinions  upon  evidence ;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
change  ours  ;  but  from  the  story  of  the  past  year  as  we  are  able  to 
imderstand  it  from  the  acts  and  arguments  of  either  side,  we  can 
only  now  believe  that  History  will  record  its  final  judgment  on 
the  whole  policy  of  the  day — retrograde  as  it  appears  to  us  in 
the  worst  sense,  all  questions  of  political  creed  apart — by  every 
primary  rule  of  Eight  and  Honour,  in  the  language  of  stem  and 
scomfid  condemnation. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

FBANCE. 

The  Position  of  France — The  Rew^  des  Deux  Mondes.^-The  Limoges  Inci- 
dent— Municipal  Elections — The  Chambers — Press  Amnesty  Bill — Bepublican 
Successes — M.  Gambetta  at  Belleville — Scene  in  the  Chamber— State  of  Siege 
Bin — State  Purchase  of  Kailways — Other  Bills  and  New  Elections — The 
Journal  des  DihaU  on  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano — Opening  of  the  Exhibition 
— ^Voltaire  Centenary — The  Concordat  of  1801 — Reactionaries  in  the  Senate — 
M.  Waddington  on  the  Congress  of  Berlin — Great  Review — Funeral  of  the 
King  of  Hanover — Hoche  Banquet — Trial  of  the  Marquis  d' Allen — F6tes  of 
the  30th  June — Further  Elections — Rousseau  Centenary — The  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  Anglo-Turkish  Convention — M.  de  Freycinet's  Railway  Scheme — 
M.  de  Marc6re — M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac — Thiers'  Funeral  Service — Harbour 
FStes  at  Boulogne — M.  Gambetta  in  the  South — His  speech  at  Romans — The 
Habeneck  Incident — Proposed  Socialist  Congress — Clerical  Replies  to  M. 
Gambetta — Senatorial  Elections  Fixed — Death  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup — Egyp- 
tian Affairs — Closing  of  the  Exhibition — Meeting  of  the  Chambers — Elec- 
tion Enquiries — Duel  between  MM.  Gambetta  and  de  Fourtou — M. 
Waddington  on  French  Foreign  Policy — Last  Difficulty  in  the  Chamber — M. 
Gambetta  on  the  Situation-  Great  Free-Trade  Demonstration. 

We  take  up  the  thread  of  the  French  story  where  it  was  left  last 
year,  the  peaceful  victory  of  the  Bepublicans  complete,  and  the 
Senate  alone  preserving  a  certain  Conservative  majority  until  the 
new  elections,  anticipated  on  all  sides  with  eager  interest.  Very 
diflferent  from  the  history  which  we  have  to  record  at  home,  is  the 
quiet  and  prosperous  record  of  the  country  which  for  so  many  years 
seemed  the  permanent  cause  of  European  disturbance.  England 
and  France  appear  for  the  time  to  have  changed  places  in  tur- 
bulence and  unquietness  on  questions  of  foreign  politics,  and  in 
honest  domestic  work  at  home,  with  the  blessing  which  rests  upon 
it.  At  the  Berlin  Congress  France  had  the  high  opportunity  of 
playing  the  part  of  mediator  without  any  personal  self-seeking ; 
and  she  played  it  well.  Writing  in  the  Revue  dea  Deux  Mondea, 
some  months  afterwards,  M.  Charles  de  Mazade  could  say :  "  She  is 
assuredly  the  first  of  peaceful  powers :  she  has  made  impartial 
neutrality  her  law,  limiting  her  own  demands  to  the  respect  of  her 
most  elementary  interests.  No,  indeed :  France  is  no  longer  the 
universal  *  troubler  of  the  feast,'  as  her  worst  enemies  must  admit ; 
she  threatens  nobody  with  her  whims  of  predominance  or  with  her 
excitabilities."  "We  fail  to  see,  though,"  adds  the  writer  in  a 
passage  well  worth   quoting,  "  that  Europe  is  the  better  for  it. 
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We  fail  to  see  that  treaties  are  more  prosperous,  that  there  is 
more  equity  in  national  relations,  or  in  the  acts  of  cabinets ;  that 
Peace  is  more  assured,  or  Right  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  audacities 
of  Might.  Never — to  speak  frankly — have  relations  been  more 
precarious,  conventions  less  sure,  or  the  future  less  secured  by  a 
general  assent  of  Law.  The  public  law  of  Europe  is  the  secret  of 
the  omnipotent  wills  which  to-day  battle  for  influence,  and  either 
do  or  will  disagree."  It  is  curious  to  see  the  same  writer  speaking 
of  England  a  few  pages  later  in  the  same  article,  in  the  following 
tone.  Read  alone,  the  extract  may  serve  as  a  good  example  of 
that  support  of  "  foreign  opinion "  which  the  ministry  of  Lords 
Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury  claims  for  its  performances  ;  read 
side  by  side  with  that  we  have  just  quoted,  as  a  good  test  of  the 
value  of  it :  "  England  is  interested  (in  the  success  of  the  treaty 
of  Berlin)  because  in  all  this  business  she  has  gained  material 
advantages.  An  increase  of  naval  influence,  a  reviving  diplomatic 
authority.  The  English  ministry  lives  on  the'successes  which  the 
policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  won  for  it,  and 
at  the  approach  of  the  Session  (1879)  the  Opposition  itself  shows 

a  certain  hesitation The  ministers  have  flattered  the  national 

sentiment,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  to  England  a  position  which 
it  is  long  since  she  has  held."  M.  de  Mazade  is  an  able  and  honest 
writer.  How  does  he  reconcile  his  praise  of  the  new  attitude  of 
France  with  his  approval  of  the  new  position  of  England  ?  Is  it 
that  the  perplexities  of  our  neighbours  have  in  them,  as  the  pro- 
verb says  of  the  misfortunes  of  friends,  something  not  altogether 
disagreeable  to  us  ? 

AH  the  Ministers  breakfasted  with  the  Marshal  on  New  Year's 
Day.  According  to  the  Temps  the  Marshal  remarked  to  them, 
"  This  fine  day,  gentlemen,  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  year  just 
opened.  I  hope  it  will  pass  over  calmly  and  peacefully,  without 
renewing  any  of  the  difficulties  of  that  which  has  just  terminated." 

Some  two  or  three  days  before  Marshal  MacMahon  submitted 
to  the  national  will,  and  whilst  France — ^alarmed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  President — was  in  daily  apprehension  of  some  appeal  to 
force.  General  De  BressoUes,  commanding  the  12th  Army  Corps, 
addressed  a  very  remarkable  speech  to  the  officers  of  an  infantry 
regiment  stationed  at  Limoges,  but  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
Paris. 

The  general  stated  that  the  troops  would  be  required  to  suppress 
popular  tiunult,  and  he  instructed  the  officers  that  in  case  the  insur- 
gents should  place  women  and  children  in  their  fix)nt  line  this  ex- 
pedient should  not  deter  them  from  ordering  their  soldiers  to  fire 
upon  them.  Major  Labord^re,  one  of  the  officers  who  were  present, 
thereupon  declared  that  what  was  meditated  was  a  crime,  and 
that  he  would  be  no  party  to  its  commission.  The  major  was 
put  under  arrest ;  a  report  of  what  had  occiu'red  was  made  to  the 
Ministry  of  War;  and  as  the  incident  had  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  individuals,  its  attendant  circum- 
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stances  were  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  known  to  all  France. 
Before  any  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Grovernment  the  Boche- 
bouet  Cabinet  fell,  and  M.  Dufaure  formed  a  ministry.  On  the 
latter  consequently  devolved  the  task  of  dealing  with  a  matter  as  to 
which  the  public  naturally  insisted  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
investigation.  An  inquiry  was  held,  and  the  Minister  of  War  at 
its/conclusion  relieved  General  BressoUes  of  his  command,  and 
placed  him  on  the  unattached  list,  and  cashiered  Major  Labord^re. 
'  A  telegram  from  Bordeaux  stated  that  Creneral  de  Bochebouet, 
Minister  of  War  in  the  late  Cabinet,  received  the  mayor  of  that 
town  on  January  2,  and  is  said  to  have  informed  him  in  the  course 
of  conversation  that  the  reports  published  relative  to  the  above 
affair  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  The  orders  given  were  simply 
repetitions  of  those  issued  by  his  predecessors  in  oflSce  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  of  some  disturbances  occurring,  and  were, 
moreover,  purely  defensive.  The  general  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  would  never  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into  attempting 
any  acts  of  force,  adding  :  "  I  thought  no  more  than  you  of  exe- 
cuting a  coup  d'etat,  either  for  the  Bonapartists  (you  know  my 
opinion  of  them)  or  for  any  other  party.  Neither  the  Marshal  nor 
his  Cabinet  ever  contemplated  a  coup  d'Stat ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Cabinet  advised  the  Marshal  to  form  a  Ministry  from  members  of 
the  parliamentary  majority." 

An  official  note  was  further  published  stating  that  the  move- 
ment of  troops  ordered  diuring  the  late  political  crisis  was  a  measure 
such  as  is  always  adopted  at  similar  times  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order  in  the  principal  cities,  but  that  at  Limoges  the  orders 
were  wrongly  interpreted  and  explained  by  the  officer  in  command, 
thus  leading  to  the  breach  of  discipline  committed. 

The  municipal  elections  now  turned  out  so  fevourably  for  the 
Republicans,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  with  every  fresh  struggle 
the  resolve  of  France  to  rid  herself  finally  of  the  reactionary  party  of 
the  last  few  months  was  deep  and  steady.  The  Bepublicans  gained 
municipal  ground  in  a  great  many  Departments,  and  lost  ground 
in  none.  Thus  at  Grap,  where  the  Republicans  had  previously 
held  but  one  seat  out  of  twenty-three,  they  now  gained  twelve ; 
and  at  Aumony  they  displaced  all  Conservatives,  who  previously 
had  the  majority.  At  Orleans  twenty-seven  Bepublicans  were 
elected,  while  for  the  other  five  seats  they  still  had  a  chance,  as 
second  ballots  were  required. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  8,  and  M.  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  made  a  disturbance,  as  usual,  starting  up  during  the 
address  of  the  ad  interim  President,  who  had  referred  to  the  cruel 
"  law  of  public  safety  "  established  under  the  "  detestable  "  regime 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  remarking, — "  It  is  your  Bepublic  which 
is  ignoble."  M.  d'Audiffret  Pasquier  was  re-elected  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  M.  Gr^vy  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  L^n 
Renault,  in  assuming  the  Presidency  of  the  Left  Centre,  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  said  he  did  not  regret  May  1 6,  as  it  had  shown 
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that  France  was  worthy  of  her  liberty.  He  hoped  the  Bepublicans 
would  remain  united,  and  that  they  would  postpone  certain  indis- 
pensable reforms  until  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Senate.  They 
must  prove  that  the  Eepublic  was  capable  of  securing  for  the 
country  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace.  M.  Gambetta  at 
Marseilles  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  although  victory 
had  been  gained,  it  behoved  the  Bepublicans  to  act  with  caution, 
and  to  stiengthen  their  position.  A  year  hence  they  would  have 
a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  then  they  might  confidently  march 
to  new  conquests. 

General  Ducrot,  whose  known  propensity  for  making  coups  cPStcU 
and  military  dictatorships  caused  almost  all  the  excitement  in  France 
in  relation  to  the  Limoges  incident,  was  superseded  by  the  Marshal, 
and  his  place  supplied,  g,t  the  head  of  the  8th  Infeiitry  Division, 
by  General  Garnier.  *'  As  an  obedient  soldier,"  said  Ducrot,  in 
taking  leave  of  his  corps,  ^'  it  does  not  become  me  to  examine  the 
motives  of  that  step,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  separate  myself 
from  you  with  profound  regret,  for  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  devote 
to  you  whatever  days  of  strength  and  activity  God  might  still 
permit  me." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Chamber  had  at  first  but  little  interest 
abroad,  though  they  were  before  long  enlivened  by  a  warm  discus- 
sion on  a  proposal  submitted  by  Admiral  Touchard,  the  sole  Con- 
servative Deputy  for  Paris,  that  a  two-thirds  majority  should 
henceforth  be  requisite  for  setting  aside  an  election.  The  Admiral 
read  a  long  statement,  several  passages  of  which  were  condemned 
by  the  President  as  unwarrantable  reflections  on  the  Chamber.  It 
urged  that  Conservative  Deputies,  who  had  long  been  honoured 
with  the  confidence  of  their  constituents,  had  been  unseated  with- 
out substantial  reasons  ;  that  Eepublican  elections  had  been  con- 
firmed, even  where  the  majority  was  very  narrow;  and  that  a 
minority  representing  three  millions  and  a  half  of  electors  had 
been  more  than  decimated.  It  mentioned  that  in  England  the 
jurisdiction  had  been  transferred  to  the  judges,  and  that  contested 
elections  for  the  Departmental  Councils  were  already  judicially 
dealt  with,  and  it  insisted  that  some  protection  was  necessary 
against  partisan  decisions.  ]\I.  Gambetta,  in  proposing  the  pre- 
vious question,  denied  the  charge  of  partiality,  urging  that  only 
seventeen  members  had  been  unseated,  while  more  than  100  had 
already  been  seated;  and  contended  that  the  minority  owed  their 
return  to  the  terrorism  caused  by  wholesale  dismissals  and  by 
2,000  political  prosecutions.  He  further  cited  some  of  the  rigorous 
decisions  of  the  Conservative  Assembly  of  1871,  and  maintained 
that  the  Chamber  had  displayed  great  moderation  in  not  unseating 
all  the  white-paper  candidates.  After  a  violent  speech  from  M. 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  Admiral  Touchard  explained  that  he  had  been 
selected  to  propose  the  motion  on  account  of  his  being  disinterested 
in  the  matter,  to  which  M.  Gambetta  rejoined  that  its  disdainful 
rejection  was  a  due  homage  to  Eepublican  candidates  who  had  been 
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prosecuted  and  hunted  down.  The  previous  question  was  then 
carried  by  312  to  186. 

The  annexation  to  France  of  the  Island  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
the  West  Indies,  ceded  by  Sweden,  was  agreed  to  by  454  votes  to 
7,  and  the  Bill  granting  an  amnesty  for  press-offences  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority.  It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  the  number  of  prosecutions  for  these  offences  while  the  late 
Cabinet  held  office  was  3,271,  and  that  in  2,709  cases  convictions 
took  place. 

In  the  elections  of  the  27th  January  the  most  complete  vindi- 
cation was  afforded  of  the  votes  of  the  Assembly  which  invalidated 
the  elections  for  eight  seats.  These  were  once  more  filled  up.  All 
eight  seats  had  been  held  by  Conservatives.  But  only  two  of  the 
eight  Conservatives  contested  the  seats  on  this  occasion,  and  those 
two  were  beaten  by  large  majorities.  In  a  speech  at  Belleville  on 
the  same  day,  M.  Gambetta  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the 
Assembly  pursued  a  wise  and  moderate  policy,  the  Senate  would 
not  oppose  the  Assembly,  but  would  capitulate  to  it.  Perhaps  it 
might  not  acknowledge  the  surrender — there  were  those  who  liked 
to  capitulate  without  saying  anything  about  it— -yet  even  if  they 
did  acknowledge  their  sun'ender,  they  would  gain  nothing  but 
honour,  for  to  surrender  your  will  to  the  country's  is  honourable  to 
him  who  gives  it  up,  as  well  as  to  the  nation  who  require  the 
sacrifice.  A  Member  of  the  Senate  who  spoke  after  M.  Grambetta, 
M.  Herold,  urged  his  party  to  give  all  the  support  they  could  to 
the  Ministry,  at  all  events  till  the  Senatorial  elections  of  next  year 
— which  ought  to  give  the  Liberals  a  gain  of  twenty-four  votes — 
had  passed.  Indeed  all  the  counsels  even  of  the  Belleville  Badicals 
were  moderate. 

The  enormous  official  pressure  of  the  last  elections  was  now  the 
cause  of  constant  and  rigorous  enquiry  and  debate.  At  a  late  hour 
of  the  night-sitting  of  February  1,  when  the  joiunalists'  box  had 
been  deserted,  and  the  galleries  were  nearly  empty,  an  unexpected 
storm  broke  out.  M.  Wilson,  the  reporter  of  the  Committee,  was 
defending  their  recommendation  that  M.  Veillet,  deputy  for 
Dandeac,  should  be  unseated  on  the  ground  of  undue  official  influ- 
ence being  brought  to  bear  in  his  favour,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  M.  Rouher  and  other  members  of  the  Right.  M.  Wilson 
sharply  retorted,  and  a  scene  of  indescribable  uproar  followed. 
Members  rushed  from  both  sides  of  the  House  into  the  space  in 
front  of  the  tribune,  and  there  appeared  to  be  imminent  danger 
of  the  more  fiery  partisans  on  either  side  coming  to  blows.  To 
avoid  this,  the  cooler-headed  members  gently  led  their  noisy  col- 
leagues to  their  places  by  the  arm,  but  not  before  several  of  them 
had  come  into  dangerous  proximity  with  the  vanguard  of  the 
opposite  side.  Suddenly  the  storm  ceased,  and,  as  if  by  one  spon- 
taneous impulse,  all  the  members  of  the  Right  rose  up  and  left  the 
Chamber,  accompanied  by  the  derisive  cheers  of  the  Republicans. 
M.  Grambetta  then  called  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  a  Deputy — (a 
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voice :  *'  It  was  M.  Rouher  ") — ^who  had  given  his  colleagues  the 
signal  of  departure ;  but  while  M.  Grambetta  was  speaking  on  the 
question  the  Right  gradually  re-entered  the  hall.  M.  Rouher,  on 
his  return,  protested  against  the  statement  of  M.  Gumbetta,  that 
what  had  taken  place  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan.  A 
combat  was  then  €togaged  in  between  the  leaders  of  each  side  of 
the  House,  which  lasted  from  ten  o'clock  until  after  midnight, 
M.  Rouher  and  M.  Gambetta  speaking  alternately,  and  only  inter- 
rupted by  occasional  cries  from  their  opponents.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  M.  Gambetta  launched  out  into  a  powerful  denunciation 
of  the  wars  embarked  in  by  the  Empire,  whereupon  M.  Rouher 
maintained  that  the  Empire  was  constantly  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  freely-elected  Chamber,  and  that  the  war  of  1870  was  the 
work  of  Opposition  deputies  and  journalists.  M.  Gambetta  re- 
torted that  M.  Rouher  had  advocated  the  IdchetS  univeraeUe  of  the 
country,  twitted  him  with  his  address  to  the  Emperor,  the  misSr- 
able  vieiUard,  in  July  1 870,  and  with  the  Mexican  expedition, 
and  wound  up  by  declaring  that  the  Imperialists  began  as  gam- 
blers and  finished  as  traitors.  M.  Rouher  endeavoured  to  reply, 
but  M.  Lockroy  exclaimed  that  his  presence  at  the  Tribunal  was  a 
disgrace,  and  the  cl6ture  was  voted,  M.  Rouher  declaring  that  this 
was  worse  than  the  Convention.  After  a  stormy  scene,  order  was 
restored ;  but  the  division  on  the  Land&io  election  had  to  be  post- 
poned, there  being  no  quorum. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  which  was  as  calm  as  that 
of  the  previous  night  was  agitated,  it  was  decided  that  until  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  still  contained  some  twenty  doubtful  elec- 
tions, had  been  completely  exhausted  the  discussion  of  the  Budget 
should  be  put  off.  M.  Veillet  was  unseated,  without  further 
debate,  by  207  to  163.  Two  other  members  were  unseated,  and 
three  elections  confirmed. 

When  the  Chamber  had  passed,  without  a  division,  a  Bill 
enacting  that  a  state  of  siege  might  not  be  proclaimed  without 
the  consent  of  the  Chamber,  a  Bill  according  free  licence  to  hawk 
newspapers  and  other  similar  printed  matter  in  the  public  streets 
was  also  passed.  The  Cabinet  had  an  interview  with  the  Budget 
Committee,  when  M.  L^n  Say  urged  the  desirability  of  sending 
up  the  Budget  of  Expenditure  to  the  Senate  by  February  15,'8o 
as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  votes  on  account.  As  to  the 
rumoiu'ed  hostility  of  the  Senate,  M.  Dufaure  remarked  that  it 
should  excite  no  surprise,  a  difference  in  tone  between  the  two 
Houses  being  a  usual  thing  in  Parliamentary  government.  He 
assured  the  Committee  that  the  Marshal  had  not  deviated  from 
the  most  correct  and  constitutional  attitude,  and  that  the  suspi- 
cions prevalent  in  some  quarters  were  quite  unfoimded.  The 
interview  had  (it  is  said)  a  very  satisfactory  effect,  which  was 
increased  when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Marcdre, 
addressed  a  circular  to  the  prefects,  condemning  the  systern  of 
oflScial  candidature,  and  ordering   all   Government  servants   to 
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abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  elections  in  the  future.  On  the 
discussion  of  the  Naval  Estimates,  Admiral  Pothuau,  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  said  that,  so  long  as  neighbouring  countries  had  iron- 
clad ships  furnished  with  powerful  artillery,  France  must  follow  the 
same  tactics.  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  the  ships  and  stores  in 
a  state  of  eflSciency,  so  that,  should  occasion  arise,  the  navy  might 
be  placed  in  line  of  battle  in  good  condition.  On  February  12 
the  Count  de  Mun  called  attention  to  a  scurrilous  article  which 
had  appeared  in  the  RSveil,  on  the  late  Pope  and  the  approaching 
Conclave.  The  Minister  of  Justice  said  that  the  Government 
were  determined  not  to  tolerate  any  such  scandalous  articles  in  the 
journals,  and  the  Public  Prosecutor  had  commenced  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  RSveii  for  the  article  in  question. 

At  the  supplementary  elections  of  March  3,  ten  more  Eepub- 
lican  seats  were  recovered,  and  only  four  members  of  the  Bight 
successful ;  and  the  Senate  confirmed  the  State  of  Siege  Bill  by  a 
large  majority  (153  to  100).  The  Times  correspondent  supplies 
the  text  of  "the  precautionary  measures  against  reactionary 
tyranny  ": — 

"  1.  The  state  of  siege  can  be  declared  only  in  cases  of  immi- 
nent peril  resulting  from  foreign  war  or  from  an  armed  insurrec- 
tion.    A  law  can  alone  declare  the  state  of  siege,  and  that  law 
specifies    the    Communes,   Arrondissements,   or  Departments   to 
which  it  applies.     It  fixes  the  time  of  its  duration.     At  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  the  state  of  siege  ceases  of  full  right,  unless  a 
fresh  law  prolongs  its  effects.     2.  In  case  of  adjournment  of  the 
Chambers,  the  President  of  the  Republic  can  declare  the  state  of 
siege  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  but  the 
Chambers  then  reassemble  of  full  right  two  days  afterwards.   3.  In 
case  of  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  until  the 
entire  accomplishment  of  electoral  operations,  the  state  of  siege 
cannot  even  temporarily   be  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic.     Nevertheless,  if  there  were  foreign  war,  the  President, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  might  declare  the  state 
of  siege  in  the  territories  threatened  by  the  enemy,  on  condition 
of  convoking  the  Electoral  Colleges  and  assembling  the  Chambers 
in  the  shortest  possible  interval.     4.  In  case  of  communications 
with  Algeria  being  interrupted,  the  Grovernor-Greneral  may  declare 
all  or  part  of  Algeria  in  a  state  of  siege  under  the  conditions  of 
the  present  law.     5.  In  the  cases  foreseen  by  clauses  2  and  3,  the 
Chambers,  as  soon  as  they  have  assembled,  maintain  or  raise  the 
state  of  siege.     In  the  event  of  their  not  being  agreed  the  state  of 
siege  is  raised  of  full  right.     6.  Clauses  4  and  6  are  maintained, 
as  also  the  provisions  of  the  other  clauses  not  contrary  to  the 
present  law.     The  Bill  has  yet  to  pass  the  Chamber,  whose  con- 
currence is  required  to  Clause  4."  The  division  lists  show  that  the 
majority  of  nine  against  the  Constitutionalists'  amendments  was 
due  to  the  votes  of  three  of  their  own  body  and  of  ten  Bonapartists, 
three  others  (Bonapartists)  being  neutral.     In  the  final  division 
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nine  Constitutionalists,  seven  Bonapartists,  and  three  nondescripts 
voted  with  the  Left  for  the  Bill ;  while  fifteen  Constitutionalists, 
four  Bonapartists,  and  ten  members  of  the  Right  were  neutral. 

"  The  Constitutionalists  of  the  Right,"  said  the  SpectcUor, 
"  behaved  admirably  in  the  Senate  in  relation  to  this  Bill.  They 
preferred  for  themselves  a  somewhat  less  stringent  clause  than  the 
clause  of  the  Grovemment  as  to  the  contingency  of  an  insurrection 
or  war  commencing  during  the  period  which  must  elapse  between 
a  dissolution  and  the  next  convocation  of  the  Chambers.  They 
were  defeated  by  a  combination  of  some  of  the  Right  with  the 
supporters  of  the  Government,  but  nevertheless,  inst^d  of  turning 
round  and  trying  to  defeat  the  whole  Bill  which  they  had  failed  to 
alter  in  their  own  sense,  they  supported  the  Bill  loyally  after  their 
defeat,  even  in  the  form  in  which  M.  Dufeure  presented  it.  This 
vote  is  a  guarantee  against  any  ftirther  dead-lock  between  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the  Senate,  unless,  indeed,  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  should  be  too  much  elated  by  their  victory,  and 
press  unreasonably  on  the  Conservatives, — an  event  which  is  not, 
we  hope,  very  probable.  It  is  reassuring  in  the  highest  degree  for 
the  prospects  of  Constitutional  government  in  France,  to  find  that 
not  only  can  the  Liberal  party  be  self-restrained  and  moderate  in 
a  time  of  peril,  but  that  the  Conservatives  have  also  produced  a 
party  of  moderation,  who  will  join  hands  with  the  moderates  of 
progress,  and  save  the  country  from  either  extreme  of  violence, — 
the  violence  of  innovation,  or  the  violence  of  reaction." 

The  Chamber  having  adopted  by  a  large  majority  a  scheme  of 
M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  for  the  purchase  of 
railways  by  the  State,  and  the  Senate  having  agreed  to  the  Budget 
of  Revenue,  the  latter  House  commenced  the  discussion  of  the 
Press  Amnesty  Bill.  M.  Pelletan  having  opened  the  debate,  the 
Due  de  Broglie  made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of  his  administration. 
He  described  the  Bill  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  indicating  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  its  authors  that  their  triumph  was  not  definitive.  Replying 
to  the  imputation  of  having  instituted  3,000  prosecutions,  he 
urged  that  a  general  election  always  brought  a  harvest  of  ofiences 
calling  for  prosecution  in  the  interest  of  honesty  in  elections.  He 
justified  the  proceedings  taken  for  insults  to  the  Marshal,  and  said 
he  did  not  implore  his  adversaries'  indulgence  nor  dread  their 
vengeance.  There  was  an  oracle  at  Belleville  whose  predictions 
it  was  resolved  to  fulfil,  as  used  to  happen  with  Delphos.  That 
oracle  had  spoken,  and  it  was  necessary  to  fulfil  his  words.  He 
predicted  that  the  Executive  would  yield,  and  it  had  yielded.  He 
had  said  that  the  Senate  would  capitulate,  and  the  Senate  was  now 
asked  to  capitulate  on  the  Amnesty  Bill.  The  speech  was  vehemently 
applauded  by  the  Right.  M.  Savary,  Under-Secretary  for  Justice^, 
replied  in  defence  of  the  Bill,  which  he  said  was  not  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  late  Government,  the  condemnation  of  universal  sufirage 
having  been  quite  sufficient;  and  M.  Dufaure  stated  in  further 
defending  the  Bill,  which  os  now  drawn  applied  only  to  the  period 
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of  M.  de  Broglie's  administration  between  May  16  and  December 
14,  1877, — that  on  acceding  to  office  he  fomid  136  Press  prosecu- 
tions still  pending ;  that  in  845  others  the  defendants  had  been 
condemned  to  imprisonment,  and  that  in  445  of  these  cases  the 
sentences  had  been  ahready  executed.  As  to  fines  for  Press  offences, 
85,000  francs  (3,400Z.)  had  been  paid,  while  1 00,000  francs  (4,000Z.) 
had  been  paid  into  Court  pending  appeal,  and  136,000  francs 
(5,440i.)  had  not  been  paid.  As  to  the  proposal  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Senate  to  strike  out  the  dates,  and  make  it  an  amnesty  also 
of  previous  offences  during  the  former  Government,  there  would 
be  only  ten  preceding  prosecutions  to  which  it  could  apply,  M. 
Martel  having  only  instituted  12  prosecutions  in  six  months,  and 
in  one  of  these  cases  the  penalty  had  already  been  remitted.  In 
spite,  however,  of  M.  Dufaure's  able  speech,  the  Senate  voted  for 
the  extension  of  date,  so  as  to  make  the  Bill  apply  to  the  previous 
Administration,  as  well  as  to  M.  de  Broglie's, — the  Constitutional- 
ists on  this  question  voting  with  the  Right, — by  a  majority  of 
157  to  138.  But  all  danger  of  collision  between  the  Senate  and 
the  Chamber  fast  disappeared.  The  latter  accepted  a  few  slight 
amendments  by  the  Senate  in  the  State  of  Siege  Bill.  The  Senate 
waived  the  amendments  in  the  Budget  disagreed  to  by  the  Chamber, 
and  the  Chamber  passed  the  Press  Amnesty  Bill  as  amended.  They 
then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  Budget  for  1879,  and  passed  the 
credits  demanded  for  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the 
Ministers  to  defray  the  costs  which  the  approaching  Exhibition 
would  entail  upon  them  for  receptions  to  distinguished  visitors.  All 
the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the  debate  expressed  hopes  that  the 
Exhibition  would  be  a  brilliant  success,  and  that  a  large  number 
of  foreign  princes  and  sovereigns  would  pay  a  visit  to  Paris  while 
it  was  open.  M.  Leon  Say,  Minister  of  Finance,  presented  the 
Budget.  The  receipts  for  the  year  he  estimated  at  2,714,000,000 
francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  2,713,000,000  francs.  The  charges 
on  account  of  the  Ministry  of  War  were  increased  by  14,000,000 
francs,  and  the  estimates  for  the  naval  service  by  3,000,000  francs. 
A  credit  of  248,000,000  francs  was  inserted  in  the  Budget  to  carry 
out  the  public  works  projected  by  the  Minister,  M.  Freycinet. 
The  Chamber,  which  does  not  usually  meet  on  Wednesdays,  held  a 
last  sitting  on  April  3,  before  adjourning  till  the  29th. 

The  success  of  the  Republicans  at  the  elections  of  April  7  was 
complete.  M.  Leonce  de  Troyat,  a  Bonapartist,  wrote  to  the 
Estafette  that  "  it  was  not  a  defeat  that  the  Conservative  suffered, 
but  a  shipwreck."  Out  of  fifteen  elections,  fourteen  Republican 
candidates  were  returned ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  seat,  tlie  ballotage 
being  between  Republicans,  another  victory  was  certain.  Eight 
ijavalidated  Bonapartists,  returned  by  the  De  Broglie  elections  of 
October  14,  stood  again,  and  were  all  beaten.  MM.  Naquet, 
Poujade,  and  Gent  were  respectively  elected  for  the  arrondisse- 
ments  of  Apt,  Carpentras,  and  Orange.  In  the  Gers,  where  the 
Cassagnacs  boast  that  they  are  all-powerful,  M.  David,  the  Repub- 
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lican  candidate,  beat  M.  Peyrusse,  the  Bonapartist,  by  more  than 
1,000  majority.  It  was  now  pretty  evident  that  M.  Gambetta's 
prophecy  of  the  363  being  augmented  to  400  on  October  14  would 
have  been  fulfilled  had  the  elections  been  feir.  The  aggregate 
votes  in  nine  of  the  seats  carried  by  the  Republicans  present  a 
striking  comparison.  They  were  carried  last  October  by  the 
Conservatives  by  74,664  votes,  against  64,534.  On  April  7  they 
were  carried  by  the  Republicans  by  74,736  votes  to  63,769. 
Thus  far,  out  of  thirty-five  elections,  the  Right  had  only  retained 
four  on  a  fresh  trial  of  strength. 

The  elections  drew  from  the  Minister  of  War  a  circular  to  the 
generals  about  the  relations  of  the  gendarmerie  with  the  civil 
authorities,  which  created  much  satisfaction.  "  The  recent  politi- 
cal struggles,"  he  said,  ^^  have  in  more  than  one  instance  given  rise 
to  conflicts  which  might  prejudice,  and  have  actually  in  many 
cases  injured  the  good  relations  existing  between  the  various 
authorities.  The  gendarmerie  especially  has  been  brought  to 
intervene  in  these  struggles  by  orders  which  bore  a  purely  political 
character,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  in  certain  localities  where 
passions  were  most  ardent,  feelings  of  bitter  resentment  and  awk- 
ward difficulties  have  resulted."  The  key-note  of  the  instructions 
of  General  Borel  was  appeasement  and  conciliation  in  relation 
with  the  civil  authorities  and  the  population,  and  in  the  gravest 
cases  he  recommended  that  the  gendarmes  should  be  removed  to 
other  stations. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  Exhibition  Commissions,  convened 
by  M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  five 
juries  which  France  leaves  to  be  presided  over  by  foreigners,  con- 
tenting itself  with  the  presidency  of  the  other  four,  it  was  even- 
tually agreed  to  entrust  the  choice  to  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  countries  having  the  largest  number  of 
exhibitors.  "  Great  interest  is  shown  almost  everywhere,"  wrote  a 
reporter,  "  in  the  prospects  of  the  Exhibition.  In  Norway  an 
extra  credit  of  10,000  crowns  has  been  voted  to  the  Government, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  already  accorded,  to  cover  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  sending  the  workmen.  One  of  those  who  will  not 
be  present  on  the  occasion,  it  seems,  is  Gen.  Garibaldi  ;  but  the 
General,  in  regretting  his  inability  to  attend,  says,  rather  oddly, 
that  he  does  so  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  from  childhood  a  worshipper 
of  Voltaire,  and  does  not  even  deign  to  mention  the  charms  of  the 
great  Ausstellung  itself." 

The  Journal  dea  DSbats,  which  throughout  the  recent  discussion 
had  been  more  or  less  Turkish,  at  last  published  its  substitute  for 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  It  would  have  Bosnia,  the  Herzego- 
vina, Bulgaria  north  of  the  Balkans,  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Mace- 
donia, and  presumably  the  Islands,  taken  away  from  the  direct 
government  of  Turkey,  and  raised  to  the  status  of  the  Lebanon, — 
that  is,  with  Governors  under  the  Sultan,  but  irremovable  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Powers.     It  would  then  replace  Roumelia 
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from  the  Ehodope  and  the  Balkans  to  Constantinople  under  the 
direct  rule  of  the  Porte,  which  of  course  could  reappoint  Chevket 
Pasha  Governor  of  Philippopolis.  The  surplus  revenue  of  all  these 
provinces  would  go  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Turks  would  retain 
the  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  and,  we  presume,  the  general  right 
of  garrison.  Eussia  would  receive  nothing  in  Europe,  but  ample 
compensation  for  her  sacrifice^  in  Asia.  "  The  immediate  eflfect  of 
that  scheme,"  wrote  the  Spectator^  "  would  be  that  Bussia  would 
be  all-powerful  in  Bulgaria,  Austria  in  Bosnia,  and  Greece  in 
Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia  ;  that  oppression  would  go  on  in 
Roumelia,  and  that  within  five  years  a  new  and  more  general  war 

would  be   caused   by  the  Eastern  Question Be  it  noted, 

however,  that  even  the  Journal  des  DSbats  gives  up  direct  Ottoman 
rule  in  Europe  as  impossible." 

The  Universal  Exhibition  was  opened  at  the  appointed  hour 
on  May  l,in  accordance  with  the  official  programme — 

Escorts  of  honour  were  sent  at  one  o'clock  to  the  hotels  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  Prince  Amadeus  of  Italy, 
Prince  Henry  of  Holland,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Don  Francis 
of  Assissi,  to  conduct  them  to  the  Exhibition  building.  On 
arriving  at  the  Trocad^ro,  Marshal  MacMahon  presented  to  their 
Royal  Highnesses  all  the  Ministers,  the  officials  connected  with  the 
Exhibition,  and  several  other  distinguished  personages.  On  the 
procession  being  formed  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  and  the  ex- King  of  Spain  ranged  themselves  to  the 
right  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  while  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince 
Henry  of  Holland,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  walked  to  the  left  of  the 
President.  The  spectacle  at  the  moment  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
opening  was  magnificent.  Perfect  order  prevailed  throughout, 
and  no  accident  of  any  kind  is  reported. 

Marshal  MacMahon,  the  Ministers,  the  Senators  and  Deputies, 
and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  assembled  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  Trocadero,  where  the  Central  Commission  of  the  Exhibition 
and  the  presidents  of  the  foreign  sections,  among  whom  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Aosta,  were  already 
met.  On  the  arrival  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  a  salute  of 
1 00  guns  was  fired. 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  Minister  of  Commerce,  then  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  idea  of  holding 
the  Exhibition  suggested  itself  on  the  day  following  that  upon 
which  the  Republic  received  its  definite  consecration.  The  Repub- 
lican Government  thus  gave  a  stamp  to  the  tendencies  and  aims 
which  it  wished  to  assign  to  its  efibrts  and  its  activity ;  it  testified 
its  faith  in  the  stability  and  fecundity  of  the  institutions  it  had 
bestowed  upon  itself,  and  manifested  its  confidence  in  the  sympa- 
thies of  foreign  Governments.  After  dwelling  upon  the  work  of 
constructing  the  Exhibition  and  the  efforts  it  necessitated,  the 
Minister  proceeded  to  thank  greatly  all  the  foreign  countries  which 
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had  so  magnificently  responded  to  the  appeal  of  France,  which  had 
sent  treasures  of  art  and  manufactured  productions,  and  now 
crowned  their  courtesy  by  honouring  the  opening  of  the  enterprise 
with  the  presence  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens  and  their  best- 
beloved  princes.  The  Exhibition  was  a  proof  of  vitality,  and 
would  make  its  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  Republic.  The 
Minister  then  begged  the  Marshal-President  to  declare  the 
Exhibition  opened,  and  permit  him  to  conduct  him  with  his 
illustrious  guests  through  the  galleries.  He  added  : — "  You  will 
find  a  spectacle  worthy  of  satisfying  our  ardent  patriotism.  You 
will  see  that  France,  reassured  with  regard  to  the  future,  has  taken 
under  a  political  system  possessing  her  confidence,  a  fresh  flight  by  a 
revival  of  activity  and  energy.  She  labours  more  ardentiy  than 
ever  to  multiply  creations  which  honour  their  artisans,  embellish 
and  facilitate  the  life  of  a  people,  raise  the  moral  level  of  society, 
and  multiply  the  benefits  of  civilisation  for  the  honour  and  glory 
of  humanity." 

Marshal  MacMahon  said  :  "  I  desire  to  join  in  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  I  offer  my  congratulations 
upon  the  magnificent  result  which  has  been  achieved,  and  of 
which  I  am  happy  to  have  the  whole  world  as  a  witness.  We  have 
also  to  thank  foreign  nations  for  so  completely  responding  to  the 
appeal  of  France.  In  the  name  of  the  Republic  I  declare  the 
Exhibition  opened." 

Marshal  MacMahon  afterwards  congratulated  M.  Krantz,  the 
organiser  of  the  Exhibition,  upon  the  result  of  his  labours,  and 
conferred  the  Legion  of  Honour  of  various  grades  on  the  chief 
men  engaged  in  erecting  the  buildings,  after  which  he  declared 
the  Exhibition  open.  Guns  were  immediately  fired.  The  crowd 
outside  the  Trocadero,  along  the  quays,  and  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
were  enthusiastic,  and  all  within  sight  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
immense  basin  in  front  of  the  Palace.  All  at  once  from  the  very 
foot  of  the  platform  occupied  by  the  Marshal,  who  had  on  his 
right  and  left  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Don  Francis  of  Assisi,  Prince 
Henry  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  Generals,  Ambassadors,  and  Ministers,  there  poured 
an  enormous  voliune  of  water,  which  passed  by  successive  cascades 
into  two  lower  basins,  and  then  reascended  in  two  immense  foun- 
tains reaching  the  level  of  the  Trocadero.  The  delight  of  the 
spectators  was  unbounded,  and  fi'om  the  Trocadero  terrace  the  scene 
was  really  enchanting. 

The  President  then,  followed  by  a  long  corUge  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  company  present,  proceeded  through  every 
portion  of  the  building.  During  the  opening  ceremony 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  made  himself  very  popular  both  in 
France  and  England  by  his  kindness  and  hard  work  during  the 
progress  of  the  Exhibition,  conversed  constantly  with  Marshal 
MacMahon,  and  when  the  corUge  quitted  the  Palais  du  Trocadero 
to  descend  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  the 
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first  rank  with  the  Marshal  President  and  the  Due  d'Audiflfret- 
Pasqiiir,  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  crowd  was  most 
enthusiastic,  and  greeted  each  well-known  personage  with  prolonged 
cheers.  The  procession  pursued  its  course  through  the  various 
sections,  first  visiting  the  British  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  where 
the  procession  was  received  by  the  English  Commissioners,  who 
were  in  waiting  to  conduct  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  other 
distinguished  visitors  over  the  buildings  under  their  superintend- 
ence. The  British  section  has  more  nearly  approached  completion 
than  that  of  any  other  nation,  and  presents  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  The  finished  state  of  the  English  portion  of  the 
Eriiibition  was  made  the  subject  of  much  favourable  comment. 
After  having  inspected  the  English  exhibits,  the  procession  moved 
on  through  the  Swiss,  Japanese,  Italian,  and  Belgian  sections, 
until  nearly  every  part  had  been  visited.  Ultimately  the  whole 
party  partook  of  luncheon.  Unfortunately  two  or  three  violent 
thunderstorms,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  had  rendered  the 
ground  very  muddy,  but  during  the  ceremony  itself  the  weather 
was  magnificent.  "  On  the  whole,"  said  the  report  from  which  we 
quote,  "  the  ceremony  was  of  a  most  splendid  character,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Exliibition  is  admirable,  and  in  a  much 
more  finished  condition  than  was  believed  possible.  All  the 
machinery  through  the  building  was  working." 

Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  witnessed  the  ceremonies  from  the 
gallery  occupied  by  JNIadame  MacMahon.  The  crowd  in  and 
around  the  Exhibition  was  immense,  notwithstanding  the  alterna- 
tions of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  throughout  the  proceedings  cries 
where  everywhere  raised  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  I "  "  Vive  la 
France ! "  Almost  every  house  was  decorated  with  flags  of  all 
nations.  The  shops  were  shut,  and  Paris  was  completely  en  fete. 
Many  towns  in  France  were  decorated  with  flags  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and,  like  Paris,  were  illuminated  in  the  evening.  Gas- 
jets  and  designs  and  coloured  lanterns  were  to  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  boulevards  were  thronged,  and  the  city  was  under  its 
gayest  aspect.  The  spectacle  in  the  Place  de  TOpera  was  especially 
brilliant.  The  contour  of  the  building  was  set  oflF  by  lines  of  gas- 
jets,  and  the  main  thoroughfares  leading  from  it  were  ablaze  with 
illuminations.  The  front  of  the  Bourse  was  also  brilliantly  lit  up 
with  pyramids  of  gas,  and  these  demonstrations  of  rejoicing  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  most  frequented  streets,  for  the  Quartier 
du  Sentier,  where  the  great  wholesale  houses  congregate,  has  been 
prominent  in  its  display  of  flags  and  its  illuminations.  Happily,  the 
foiur  o'clock  storm  cleared  the  atmosphere,  and  May  1 ,  after  a  suc- 
cession of  smiles  and  tears  like  an  April  day,  wound  up  by  being 
fine  and  genial.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  think  that  the  day  passed 
without  any  accident,  though  it  is  calculated  that  not  fewer  than 
500,000  persons  visited  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  Trocadero.  It  has 
been  officially  ascertained  that  from  eleven  till  one  o'clock  19,088 
private  and  hired  carriages  arrived  at  the   Exhibition,  without 
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counting  omnibuses,  tramways,  and  the  niunber  of  other  vehicles 
utilised  for  the  occasion.  There  were  also  special  trains  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  the  regular  Seine  steamboats  conveyed 
masses  of  spectators. 

As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  the  Exhibition,  whose  special  feature 
was  the  large  number  of  provincials  from  the  di£ferent  parts  of 
France  whom  it  attracted  to  Paris — a  fact  significant  of  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  Republic — became  the  opportunity  for  a 
succession  of  fdtes  and  festivities,  amongst  which  a  great  baU  given 
at  the  British  Embassy  had  a  prominent  place,  where  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  figured  conspicuously.     The  French  love 
of  excitement  of  another  kind  found  a  vent  just  now  in  battles 
over  the  proposed  Centenary  Festival  of  Voltaire.   All  the  Catholic 
journals  protested  against  it,  and  urged  the  city  of  Paris  and  the 
provincial  towns  to  send  delegates  to  place  a  crown  on  the  statue 
of  Joan  of  Arc  on  May  30,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  both  of 
Voltaire  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.     The  Municipal   Council  of 
Paris,  which  resolved  to  celebrate  the  Centenary  by  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  grand  fete,  was  refused  permission  to  do  so  by  the  Grovem- 
ment ;  and  on  May  18,  as  if  desirous  to  take  its  revenge,  it  decided 
to  celebrate  with  unusual  pomp  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  to 
be  present  on  July  14  at  the  inauguration  of  an  immense  statue  of 
the  Republic  in  the  Champs  Elysees.   Further,  all  kinds  of  illumi- 
nations and  receptions  were  arranged,  and  a  credit  of  300,000  fr. 
voted  for  expenses.     What  shape  the  celebration  of  the  Voltaire 
Centenary  should  take,  therefore,  was  for  some  time  undecided. 
The  Clericals  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  but  at  a 
meeting  of  journalists  and  men  of  letters  on  May  18  it  was  re- 
solved to  commemorate  it  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  in  Paris,  pre- 
sided over  by  Victor  Hugo,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the 
poor. 

The  Senate  was  crowded  on  May  21,  in  hopes  of  a  hot  debate 
on  Bishop  Dupanloup's  question  to  the  Government  about  the 
Centenary.  Many  priests  were  in  the  boxes.  Prince  Hohenlohe 
and  the  Princess,  with  their  son,  Prince  Philip,  were  in  the  Diplo- 
matic box,  while  the  public  tribunes  were  crowded,  particularly 
with  ladies.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  read  his  speech,  and  he  was 
so  much  moved  that  his  voice  at  times  was  inaudible.  The 
burthen  of  his  speech  was  that  the  Government  ought  to  prosecute 
a  selection  of  Voltaire's  writings  published  in  a  cheap  form  by 
the  Centenary  Committee,  from  which  he  read  extracts  stating 
that  the  books  called  the  Gospels  contained  as  many  errors  as' 
words,  and  in  which  they  were  compared  to  "Don  Quixote," 
"  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,"  and  "  iEsop's  Fables,"  the  latter  being 
represented  as  far  more  interesting.  He  contended  that  the  sepa- 
rate publication  of  these  blasphemies,  which,  lost  in  the  seventy 
volumes  of  Voltaire,  were  comparatively  harniless,  constituted  a 
new  work  attacking  religion,  which  the  Government  ought  to  put 
down. 
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JVI.  Dufaure  replied  by  stating  that  he  shared  Monsignor  Du- 
panloup's  sentiments,  but  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  Voltaire 
before  a  jury,  and  he  felt  bound  to  admit  that  Voltaire's  works  had 
conduced  to  an  amdioration  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  These 
works  had  been  published  a  thousand  times,  and  the  Grovemment 
had  not  considered  it  its  duty  to  hinder  their  further  publication. 
The  authors  of  the  book  had  not  yet  applied  for  a  hawking  licence, 
and  the  Ministry  would  consider  whether  it  was  advisable  to 
grant  it. 

Besides  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  himself. 
Cardinal  Guibert,  issued  a  pastoral  denouncing  the  celebration  as 
the  idea  of  "a  handful  of  sectaries  .  .  .  holding  up  for  public 
honours  the  personal  enemy  of  Christ,  the  scomer  of  morality,  the 
insulter  of  the  country,  the  flatterer  of  the  enemy  of  Christ." 

The  anti-clerical  feeling,  which  was  at  this  time  strong  in 
France,  showed  itself  in  various  ways,  besides  the  Voltaire 
Centenary,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  manifesto  in  that  direction.  A 
small  war,  which  promised  larger  proportions,  was  waged  against 
the  clergy  in  certain  places  under  cover  of  an  old  law.  According 
to  the  organic  laws  passed  in  1 801  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
cordat that  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  See  of  Eome 
and  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  no  Catholic  processions  are  to 
be  held  outside  churches  in  any  town  in  which  there  exists  a  place  of 
worship  belonging  to  another  denomination.  This  law  had  almost 
from  the  beginning  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude,  and  no 
attempt  had  hitherto  been  made  to  resuscitate  it.  This  year,  how- 
ever, the  mayors  of  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  Auxerre  issued  orders 
prohibiting  such  processions  outside  churches,  pursuant  to  "  Clause 
45  of  the  Law  of  the  18th  of  Germinal  of  the  year  X."  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Marseilles  a  conflict  actually  arose  between  a 
procession  of  five  bundled  pilgrims,  headed  by  the  Vicar-General 
of  Marseilles,  and  a  police  commissioner,  who  addressed  his  Cir- 
cvleZy  Messieurs,  to  the  crowd.  The  pilgrims  would  not  move  on, 
and  the  only  thing  the  commissioner  could  do  was  to  take  down  a 
minute  of  proceedings  calculated  to  land  the  Vicar-General  at  the 
bar  of  the  police-court. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Chambers,  further  than  those  we 
have  already  described,  there  was  not  much  to  interest  till  the 
adjomnment  in  June.  The  Senate  accepted  M.  Freycinet's  Eail- 
way  Bill,  and  the  same  Minister  submitted  a  Bill  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Tuileries  to  serve  as  a  museum  of  modern  art,  estimating 
the  cost  at  5,100,000  fr.  The  portions  of  the  Palace  added  by 
Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III.  he  proposed  not  to  reconstruct, 
as  being  without  architectural  interest,  and  designed  only  to  in- 
crease the  accommodation  for  its  occupants,  so  that  the  Tuileries 
would  become  a  detached  pile,  with  a  garden  round  it. 

The  Reactionaries  in  the  French  Senate  made  a  great  efibrt 
before  the  adjomment  to  embarrass  the  Government  once  more — 
and  again  failed.     They  proposed  a  resolution  contesting  the  right 
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of  the  Government  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Senatorial  elections — i.e. 
the  renewal  of  one-third  of  the  Senate,  which  should  come  ofiF  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year.  Considering  that  the  late  Government 
was  specially  imscrupulous  on  this  very  head,  and  even  delayed  the 
election  of  the  Assembly  beyond  the  legal  time,  this  demonstra- 
tion was  somewhat  curious.  M.  Dufaure  declined  to  give  any 
explanations  six  months  beforehand,  and  proposed  the  order  of 
the  day  pure  and  simple,  which  was  carried  by  140  to  133, 
many  of  the  Orleanists,  however,  on  this  occasion  voting  with 
the  Eeactionary  party.  A  warm  debate  afterwards  took  place 
on  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  granting 
20,000i.  for  fetes  during  the  Exhibition.  A  Boyalist  Senator, 
M.  de  Lorgeril,  protested  against  this  expenditure,  and  a  scene 
of  great  disorder  followed.  When  the  vote  was  taken,  however, 
there  were  only  four  dissentient  voices. 

M.  Waddington's  speech  about  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when 
that  meeting  was  finally  arranged,  was  expected  with  interest.    In 
reply  to  a  question  put  by  M.  Eenault,  he  made  his  promised 
statement  as  to  the  policy  which  the  French  Government  had 
pursued  during  the  recent  negotiations.     France,  M.  Waddington 
said,  had  invariably  acted  in  favour  of  peace.     With  regard  to  the 
Congress,  she  had  stipulated  that  the  questions  of  Egypt,  the 
Lebanon,  and  the  holy  places  should  be  excluded  firom  its  delibera- 
tions.    France  had  not  forgotten  that  she  had  signed  the  Treaties 
of  1856  and  1871,  and  she  considered  that  a  Congress  alone  could 
settle  the  details  of  the  Eastern  Question.    An  agreement  had  now 
been  established  preparatory  to  the  Congress.     M.  Waddington 
then  read  the  formal  invitation  of  the  Gennan  Gt)vemment  to 
France  to  take  part  in  a  Congress  to  meet  on  June  13,  and  also  the 
reply  of  the  French  Cabinet  accepting  the  invitation,  on  condition 
that  no  other  question  but  that  of  the  recent  war  should  form  the 
subject  of  discussion.     The   Minister  went  on  to  say  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  was  now  almost  a  certainty.     France  would 
go  to  the  Congress  without  any  feelings  of  cupidity,  but  with  a 
desire  to  preserve  peace  and  neutrality,  and  he  (the  Miiiister)  hoped 
it  would  not  be  forgotten  that  there  existed  other  Christians  beside 
the  Bulgarian  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     M.  Waddington's  speech 
was  greeted  with  universal  applause,  and  M.  L^on  Benault  moved 
an  order  of  the  day  that  *'  The  Chamber  accepts  with  confidence 
the  declaration  of  M.  Waddington,  resting  assured  that  the  action 
of  France  will  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  peace,  neutrality,  and  the 
broad  interests  of  Europe." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Chamber,  the  President  held  a 
review  of  the  army  generally  garrisoned  around  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood — 27,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and  artillery,  with 
108  guns,  were  on  the  ground.  The  review  was  a  great  success, 
and  there  was  a  splendid  gathering. 

Another  ceremony  of  a  different  kind,  conducted  with  no  less 
pomp,  was  the  funeral  of  the  dethroned  and  blind  King  of  Hanover, 
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George  V.,  who  died  as,  since  his  deposition  by  the  Prussians,  he 
had  lived,  in  Paris.  It  attracted  a  large  crowd,  and  some  watched 
the  procession  from  the  top  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  Princie  Ernest  Augustus,  received  the  distin- 
guished guests  invited  to  the  ceremony.  Cavalry,  artillery,  and 
infantry  were  stationed  in  the  street  (the  Hue  de  Presbourg)  and 
the  neighbouring  Champs  Elys^  by  eleven  o'clock,  destined  to 
form  an  imposing  escort.  The  procession  started  at  half-past 
twelve.  The  hearse,  the  same  as  that  used  at  M.  Thiers'  funeral, 
was  sumptuously  fitted  up,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  immense 
Boyal  crown  consisting  of  natural  flowers.  The  pall-bearers  were 
the  late  King's  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  chief  officers  of  his 
household.  The  hearse  was  preceded  by  the  servants  in  grand 
uniform  and  a  Hanoverian  deputation  wearing  the  Langensalza 
medal ;  while  on  either  side  of  it  were  borne  numberless  wreaths 
and  bouquets.  Prince  Ernest  Augustus  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
were  the  chief  mourners,  both  in  full  military  uniform ;  and  the 
Crown  of  Hanover,  carried  on  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  was  a 
striking  object  in  the  procession.  There  were  fourteen  mourning 
coaches.  So  grand  an  array  of  brilliant  uniforms  and  trappings 
had  not  been  seen  in  Paris  for  years.  The  little  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  Hue  Chauchat  was  literally  packed.  The  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  the  Due  d'Alen9on,  the  Due  de  la  Bochefoucauld,  and  a 
few  others  had  repaired  thither  direct  without  following  in  the 
procession ;  and  in  the  galleiy  were  Princess  Mathilde,  Princess 
Czartoriska,  Princess  Mettemich,  and  other  ladies.  M.  Appia 
conducted  the  service,  and  delivered  a  brief  address.  The  band  of 
the  103rd  Infantry  played  the  same  pieces  as  those  selected  for  the 
funeral  of  General  Duplessis,  to  whom  the  King  was  much  attached, 
and  this  regiment,  at  the  Prince's  request,  had  formed  part  of  the 
escort.  The  coffin  was  placed  under  the  cata£Edque,  and  a  profusion 
of  rose  petals  was  showered  over  it.  M.  Appia,  in  his  address, 
sketched  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  mentioned  that  at  Langen- 
salza, when  his  Staff  wished  him  to  leave  a  spot  at  which  the 
Prussian  guns  were  aiming,  he  firmly  replied,  "  I  am  King,  and 
mean  to  remain  under  fire."  Shortly  before  the  service  was  con- 
cluded. Prince  Ernest  conducted  to  their  mourning  coach  his 
mother  and  his  sisters,  who  had  insisted  on  following  the  King's 
remains  to  the  church.  The  coffin,  pending  its  removal,  was 
placed  in  the  vaults  of  the  edifice.  With  the  exception  of 
Napoleon's  interment  at  the  Invalides  in  1840,  no  funeral  of  a 
Sovereign  had  passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in  1828.  In  a  few  days  the  body  of  the  King  of 
Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  removed  to  the  Royal 
vaults  of  St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

At  the  annual  banquet  in  memory  of  General  Hoche,  M. 
Gambetta,  whose  statesmanlike  self-control  and  patience  had  be- 
come very  conspicuous  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Bepublic,  as 
whose  champion,  in  rougher  times,  he  had  alarmed  the  Conserva- 
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tive  and  fashionable  worlds  by  his  distempered  utterances,  spoke 
at  some  length,  and  praised  the  same  attitude  in  the  Republicans 
during  the  late  crisis. 

Referring  to  the  army,  M.  Gambetta  said  the  army  now  repre- 
sented the  nation,  and  he  had  never  felt  any  misgiving  when  some 
had  counted  on  it  for  unpatriotic  conduct.  The  army  held  aloof 
from  politics,  and  watched  solely  over  the  security  of  the  country. 
M.  Gambetta  concluded  by  urging  perseverance  in  the  wise,  calm, 
and  prudent  policy  which  had  triumphed  over  the  reactionary 
parties  both  singly  and  collectively,  and  which  had  astonished  the 
world  by  the  regeneration  of  a  France  henceforth  inviolable,  able 
to  defend  herself,  and  with  no  thought  of  attacking  others.  The 
speech  was  loudly  cheered. 

No  little  sensation  meanwhile  was  caused  in  Paris  by  the  trial 
of  the  Marquis  d' Allen,  a  leading  Legitimist,  who  boasted  of 
kindred  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  for  tampering  with  the 
ballot-box  during  the  elections  in  October  last  year.  The  defen- 
dant was  Mayor  of  Pertuis,  in  the  Vaucluse,  and  it  was  proved 
during  the  trial  that,  in  concert  with  an  underling  named  Terris, 
he  had  a  secret  compartment  made  in  the  ballot-box,  filled  it  with 
sham  voting  tickets,  cleared  the  hall  before  counting,  on  the  pre- 
text of  disorder,  drew  out  only  the  sham  tickets,  even  added  some 
others  from  his  pocket,  and  announced  an  overwhelming  majority 
against  M.  Naquet.  M.  Silvestre,  the  deputy,  whose  return  was, 
in  part  at  least,  due  to  these  frauds,  was  unseated  some  months 
before,  and  at  the  fresh  election  allowed  M.  Naquet  to  walk  over 
the  course.  The  Marquis  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  the  offence ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  fiuiher  proceedings 
should  be  taken  against  the  sub-Prefect  for  authorising  it. 

On  June  30  all  France  was  en  fete ;  and  the  ambition  of  the 
Republican  Government  to  show  that  in  this  respect  they  could 
hold  their  own  against  the  Empire  was  worthily  fulfilled.  A 
harmless  date  was  purposely  chosen,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds 
voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  day.  The  people  enjoyed  them- 
selves with  a  will,  more  especially  the  130,000  who  in  Paris 
flocked  to  the  Exhibition  to  take  advantage  of  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  admission  to  twopence-halfpenny.  Neither  speeches  nor 
fireworks  were  wanting,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Republicans  of 
France  might  claim  the  jouvTiie  of  June  80  as  something  better 
than  a  repetition  of  the  Confederation  festival  their  ancestors  cele- 
brated on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  eighty- 
eight  years  ago  and  as  the  beginning  of  a  long  period  of  Republican 
supremacy. 

The  French  papers  everywhere  described  the  fHe  as  a  great 
success.  "  Never,"  wrote  the  correspondent  of  a  London  journal 
from  Paris,  "  by  universal  consent,  was  the  gay  city  so  gay  as  it 
was  on  June  30.  A  statue  of  the  Republic  was  inaugurated  on  the 
peristyle  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
M^I.  de  Marc^re,  Teisserenc  de  Bort,  and  de  Freycinet,  Admiral 
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Pothuau,  and  M.  Krantz  were  amongst  the  notabilities  present. 
M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  delivered  a  patriotic  speech,  and  the  figure 
was  unveiled  amid  cries  of  '  Vive  la  France ! '  and  *  Vive  la  E^- 
publique  I '  The  band  of  the  Garde  Republicaine  struck  up  the 
'  Marseillaise,'  which  was  sung  by  the  crowd,  and  the  troops  then 
defiled  before  the  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  M.  Clesinger.  It 
represents  the  Republic  seated,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  sword, 
while  her  left  hand  rests  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  on  which  is 
written, '  Republique  Franpaise,  Constitution  dii  25  F^vrier,  1875.' 
At  three  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  concert  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
the  instrumentalists  and  singers  numbering  680.  In  the  evening 
the  whole  city  was  magnificently  illuminated,  and  looked  like  one 
blaze  of  light.  The  boulevards,  avenues,  squares,  and  streets,  &c., 
were  filled  with  immense  crowds,  but  nowhere  was  there  such  a 
scene  as  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  which  was  the  culminating  point 
of  the  festival,  and  was  universally  proclaimed  the  greatest  hit  of 
the  day.  A  hundred  thousand  Bengal  lights  of  various  colours 
were  dispersed  among  the  trees ;  twenty-four  electric  lights  were 
placed  at  intervals  round  the  lakes,  and  30,000  coloured  lamps 
fringed  the  islets,  and  32,000  more  were  distributed  about  the 
Bois.  Of  those  who  will  remember  the  grand  national  fete,  perhaps 
the  most  grateful  will  be  the  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  odd  Com- 
munists who  were  allowed  remission  or  commutation  of  their 
punishment  in  honour  of  the  event.  Nor  were  the  poor  forgotten. 
They  had  20,000f.  of  the  100,000f.  voted  to  M.  Dufaure  for  recep- 
tions, 20,000f.  of  the  500,000f.  voted  for  the  fete,  and  grants  from 
the  local  relief  funds." 

The  drift  of  France  towards  Republicanism  became  yet  more 
steady  and  consistent.  Twenty  more  elections  for  seats  invalidated 
by  the  Chamber  were  held,  and  the  Republicans  carried  fourteen, 
all  previously  held  by  Monarchists.  The  Reactionaries  succeeded 
only  in  carrying  M.  Jerome  David  at  Bazas  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  6,476  to  6,204,  M.  D'Espeuilles  at  Chateau  Chinon  by 
6,951  to  6,747,  M.  Delafosse  at  Vire  by  8,465  to  8,198,  and 
M.  Trubert  at  Moissac  by  7,432  to  6,972.  At  St.  Girons  M.  de 
St.  Paul,  a  Bonapartist,  who  sat  in  the  last  Chamber,  and  till  six 
months  before  possessed  great  influence  at  the  Elysfe,  was  defeated 
by  4,636  to  2,253.  At  Rheims  M.  Roderer,  of  champagne  fame, 
who  displaced  Dr.  Thomas  last  October,  but  now  professed  accept- 
ance .of  the  Republic,  was  defeated  by  9,407  to  9,114.  At  Cam- 
brai  M.  Jules  Amigues,  the  editor  of  the  Ord/re,  and  a  Bonapartist, 
well  known  for  his  overtures  to  the  Communist  prisoners,  was 
worsted  by  11,792  to  8,600  ;  and  at  Uzes  the  Legitimists  lost  one 
of  their  chief  speakers,  M.  Baragnon,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in 
the  De  Broglie  Ministry.  Sixty  fresh  elections,  caused  by  invali- 
dations, had  now  been  held  since  the  Chamber  met,  and  fifty-one 
of  these  carried  by  the  Left,  the  Republicans  in  the  Chamber  now 
numbering  380.  The  extreme  Left  began  to  rejoice  in  centenaries, 
celebrating  that  of  Rousseau,  as  a  pendant  to  that  of  Voltaire  at 
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Myers's  American  Circus,  where  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  the  principal 
speaker.  But  in  him  M.  Grambetta's  moderation  and  self-restraint 
were  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence,  and  his  talk  about  union, 
reconciliation,  and  himianity  was  as  vague,  though  it  might  be  as 
well-meaning,  as  ever.  On  the  same  day  the  same  party  were 
able  to  celebrate  the  eighty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  and  of  the  Feast  of  Pikes,  or  Festival  of  Federation. 

The  first  news  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Cyprus,  had  a  bad  eflfect  in  France ;  where  as  in  Italy, 
though  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  a  feeling  prevailed 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  had  been  set  aside.  It  was  soon 
succeeded,  however,  by  indifference,  if  not  by  approval ;  and  that 
England  laid  no  hand  on  Egypt  (which  the  financial  politics  of 
the  Suez  Canal  had  taught  France  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  common 
property  to  the  two)  under  circumstances  of  much  temptation  and 
facility,  was  certainly  interpreted  as  an  act  of  international  cour- 
tesy. Some  journals  even  spoke  of  "generous  England,'*  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  on  July  23,  the  Marshal  President 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Other  topics  were  discussed,  chief 
of  which  was  the  agitation  now  reigning  in  Italy,  it  being  stated 
that  these  meetings  were  about  to  cease,  and  that  the  movement 
would  lead  to  no  result.  A  telegram  from  the  correspondent  of 
the  Telegraph  at  Paris,  dated  July  24,  says  : — 

"  Although  the  President  of  the  Republic  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  yesterday,  the  Chambers  still  retain  their  right  of  controL 
It  is  understood  that  as  soon  as  they  meet  an  interpellation  will 
be  made  in  order  to  give  M.  Waddington  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining himself  as  to  the  rdle  played  by  him  at  Berlin.  The 
interpellation  will  come  from  the  Legitimist  group,  either  in  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  Senate,  and  a  meeting  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Right  has  recently  been  held  to  arrange  the  matter. 
Their  intention  is  not  to  raise  diflSculties,  but  simply  to  give  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  means  of  offering  categorical  ex- 
planations. The  orator  charged  with  the  duty  will,  it  is  said,  ask 
M.  Waddington  the  reasons  which  prevented  him  from  insisting 
on  the  submission  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  why  he  signed  the  treaty  when  the  cession  of  Cyprus  had 
not  been  ratified  by  that  body." 

The  summer  months  presented  little  of  interest  in  French 
records,  the  ministers  making  holiday  speeches  at  the  most,  though 
their  resolve  to  prefer  the  best  place-men,  on  something  of  the 
principle  of  competitive  examination,  led  to  the  success  of  far  too 
many  Bonapartists  and  other  trained  officials  to  please  those  of 
their  followers  who  looked  on  the  "  loaves  and  fishes "  as  part  of 
the  rights  of  success.  Some  interest  attached  to  the  working  of 
M.  de  Freycinet's  railway  scheme. 

"If  the  accounts  contained  in  correspondents'  letters  fix)m 
Paris  are  to  be  trusted,"  said  the  Spectator,  "  M.  de  Freycinet  is 
carrying  out  his  plan  for  the  purchase  and  management  by  the 
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Stat€  of  embarrassed  lines  of  railway  with  wonderful  tact  and  suc- 
cess. He  manages  it  in  this  wise.  He  has  created  a  Board, 
which  he  treats  precisely  as  if  it  were  the  Board  of  Directors  of  an 
ordinary  railway  company,  though  it  is  merely  a  staff  of  nominees, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Government,  presided  over  by  M.  de 
Calmon.  To  this  Board  he  has  transferred  the  ten  lines  he  has 
bought  up,  1,600  kilometres  (say,  a  thousand  miles)  in  length. 
To  this  Board  he  gave  power  to  do  anything  and  everything  that 
any  other  Board  of  Directors  could  do — appoint  the  officials,  fix 
the  trains,  settle  the  fares,  &c. — and  told  them  that  if  they  got 
into  litigation,  they  would  be  treated  precisely  as  any  other  com- 
pany would  be ;  that  if  they  did  not  succeed  they  would  be  super- 
seded, and  if  they  did,  they  would  remain;  but  they  would  be 
watched  more  closely  by  the  Government  Inspectors  than  any 
other  Board.  The  lines  still  in  course  of  construction,  over  1,000 
kilometres  in  length,  are  to  be  handed  over  to  them.  On  this  basis 
M.  de  Freycinet's  Board  have  proceeded,  and  proceeded  so  smoothly 
,  that  no  one  seems  aware  of  any  special  character  in  the  official  lines. 
There  have  been  no  lawsuits,  no  complaints,  and  when  a  new 
section  of  railway  was  lately  handed  over  to  the  new  Board,  the 
public  seemed  to  be  aware  of  no  change;  and  over  10,000,000f. 
sterling  had  been  paid  without  fuss  or  litigation.  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  bids  fair  to  set  an  example  in  official  administration." 

M.  de  Marc^re,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  entertained 
at  a  banquet  at  Montague  on  August  26,  and  made  a  speech  on 
the  condition  of  France. 

He  gave  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear  thai 
the  existing  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  country  would  not 
continue.  It  had  been  said  daily  that  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers 
would  be  the  signal  for  fresh  complications.  "  These  gloomy  fore- 
bodings were  uttered  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  their  reali- 
sation. There  was  no  ground  for  anticipating  fresh  misfortunes. 
The  nation  was  not  tired  of  her  long  good  behaviour,  and  her 
Bepublican  representatives  were  at  one  with  her.  Frencnmen 
might  not  all  be  agreed  as  to  certain  minor  points,  but  on  the 
essential  point  of  an  unswerving  determination  to  uphold  the  Ke- 
public  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among  them." 

Even  such  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Eepublic  as  M.  Paul  de 
Cassagnac  could  not  controvert  this  ;  and  at  a  Bonapartist  demon- 
stration at  Bassac,  near  Cognac,  he  made  a  remarkable  admission, 
that  the  Eepublic  could  only  fall  now  by  its  own  excesses,  which 
at  present  he  could  only  prophesy. 

"The  Republic  of  to-day,"  he  said,  "has' nothing  very  terrible 
about  it.  It  deludes  honest  men,  and  sufficiently  restrains  the 
mob.  If  it  lasted,  our  hopes  would  be  deferred."  But  then  he 
was  sure  it  would  not  last.  The  Marshal  would  fall  "  like  a  tall, 
dead  tree,  clad  with  ivy ; "  the  Senate  would  become  Republican ; 
the  Convention  would  be  renewed ;  the  Assembly  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  Versailles  to  Paris;  the  violent  Republic  would  re- 
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appear,  and  then — the  Empire  would  return.  "  Behind  the  fire 
there  comes  a  fireman  ;  behind  the  ro^e  marches  the  policeman ; 
behind  Kobespierre  there  is  a  Bonaparte  ;  behind  the  criminals  of 
June,  1848,  there  is  a  Bonaparte.  Why  not,  then,  behind  Gam- 
betta  ?  " 

The  speaker  proceeded  to  denounce  the  Republican  party  as  a 
mass  of  greedy  place-hunters,  refusing  liberty  to  the  people  by  an- 
nulling so  many  of  the  late  elections.  The  sunmier  elections  to  the 
"  Oonseils-Generaux,"  however,  still  further  confirmed  the  prospects 
of  Republican  success,  the  Conservatives  in  three  departments 
being  replaced  by  a  sound  Republican,  and  giving  the  party  a 
majority  of  55  "  Conseils  Generaux"  out  of  86,  instead  of  in 
39  only,  as  in  the  November  of  last  year.  Very  appropriately 
to  all  these  advancing  victories,  an  impressive  funeral  service  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  M.  Thiers,  "Liberator  of  the 
territory,  and  founder  of  the  French  Republic,"  took  place  on 
September  3  at  Paris,  in  Notre  Dame.  The  event  was  truly  a 
national  demonstration. 

The  Parliament,  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  State,  and 
representatives  from  the  Departments  were  present,  and  an  enor- 
mous crowd  of  his  countrymen.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  corUge 
started  for  Notre  Dame.  At  the  head  marched  a  deputation  ef  the 
Scales,  bearing  a  magnificent  wreath  of  violets  and  roses.  The 
inscription  was,  "  A.  Thiers,  la  jeunesse  de  Paris."  The  processions 
of  delegations,  which  took  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
pass,  arrived  at  the  cathedral  soon  after  midday,  at  which  time 
the  service  commenced.  Viewed  from  the  square  in  front  of  the 
western  portal,  the  church,  with  its  immense  draperies,  presented 
a  majestic  appearance.  The  facade  of  Notre  Dame  is  pierced  by 
three  ogival  doors,  svumounted  by  deep  carved  arches.  The  hang* 
ings  rose  far  above  these  to  the  first  storey,  called  the  Galerie  des 
Rois — that  is  to  say,  to  a  height  of  nearly  sixty  feet.  The  interior 
of  the  church  presented  an  imposing  aspect.  "Never,"  says  a 
correspondent,  "  did  the  old  cathedral,  under  the  reigns  of  kings 
or  emperors,  appear  more  splendidly  solenm.  After  the  singing 
of  the  Requiem,  the  Abb^  de  Geslin,  Archiprfitre  of  Notre  Dame, 
celebrated  mass.  Then  the  band  of  the  Garde  Republicaine 
played  the  andante  of  the  '  Loreley '  of  Mendelssohn,  and  that  in 
'  La '  of  Beethoven,  which  was  a  special  favourite  of  M.  Thiers. 
At  the  elevation  a  choir  of  1,200  children,  aided  by  instrumental 
music,  executed  a  *  Pie  Jesu.'  The  absolution  followed,  and  then 
the  procession  started  for  P^re  la  Chaise,  Madame  Thiers  arriving 
about  half-past  three  in  her  carriage.  Inside  the  cemetery  were 
10,000  people.  Madame  Thiers  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by 
MM.  Emile  de  Girardin  and  M.  Mignet.  Heaps  of  crowns  were 
deposited  at  the  entrance  of  the  vault.  No  speeches  were  deli- 
vered, and  no  accident  marred  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
ceremony." 

Two  days'  fkes  in  honour  of  the  recent  passing  of  a  law  and  a 
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vote  of  17,000,000f.,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  deep-sea  harbour 
at  Boulogne,  held  at  the  old  port,  were  the  next  feature  in  the 
annals  of  the  year.  There  was  a  great  influx  of  excursionists  from 
London,  Folkestone,  Paris,  Amiens,  Calais,  St.  Omer,  Lille,  and 
Belgium.  Mr.  Alderman  Staples,  Sheriff  of  London  and  Middle- 
sex, came  to  represent  the  Corporation  of  London.  Twelve  English 
Mayors  were  present  by  invitation,  also  the  Burgomaster  of  Li^ge 
and  other  Belgian  notabilities.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  * 
foundation-stone  of  the  deep-sea  harbour  was  performed  by  M. 
Freycinet,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  accompanied  by  M.  L4on 
Say,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  At  the  banquet,  held  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Casino,  covers  were  laid  for  400.  M.  Huguet,  the 
Mayor,  occupied  the  chair,  and,  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  two 
Ministers,  took  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  English  visitors  for 
coming  to  Boulogne  to  attend  the  banquet.  M.  Leon  Say  made  a 
finance  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Three  per  Cent. 
Redeemable  Loan,  saying  that  from  the  admirable  way  in  which  it 
had  been  taken  up  it  had  placed  French  credit  on  a  level  with 
that  of  England.  M.  de  Freycinet  proposed  a  joint  toast  to 
Marshal  MacMahon  and  Queen  Victoria,  while  M.  Say  drank  to 
English  friends. 

Meanwhile  M.  Gambetta  was  making  a  kind  of  Royal  progress 
through  the  South.  At  Valence  he  delivered  a  striking  speech,  in 
which  he  stated  that  "  the  true  way  to  establish  something  durable 
is  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  France,  and  not  of  the  opinion  of  a 
school ; "  and  at  Romans  he  expounded  the  programme  of  his 
party,  in  one  of  the  best  and  most  important  addresses  he  had  ever 
delivered,  of  which  the  Eepublique  Frangaise  gave  an  analysis 
three  columns  long. 

At  the  outset  he  dismissed,  first  as  incredible,  and  next  as 
unimportant,  the  rumours  that  the  Marshal  would  resign  if  the 
senatorial  elections  were  Republican.  He  did  not  believe  the 
President  would  retire,  because  it  was  not  for  his  interest  to  do  so, 
but  Republicans  would  not  be  taken  by  surprise  by  such  an  even- 
tuality. A  successor  would  be  found  on  the  very  day  of  the 
vacancy,  and  that  without  any  personal  competition.  He  then 
gave  fair  warning  that  France  is  not  in  a  humour  to  tolerate  much 
longer  the  presence  in  oflBce  of  enemies  of  the  Republic.  All 
functionaries  must  be  sincerely  Republican.  He  was  proud  of  the 
appearance  of  the  troops  at  Vincennes  (where  a  great  review  had 
just  been  held),  and  saw  many  patriotic  tears  shed  in  admiration 
of  them.  It  was  felt  on  that  day  that  the  army  was  no  longer  in 
danger  of  being  conmianded  by  scoundrels  and  made  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression.  The  delusory  voluntariat  of  a  year,  a  device 
for  exempting  privileged  classes,  must,  he  said,  be  abolished. 
Obligatory  service  must  be  a  reality,  and  as  to  those  who  would 
shirk  it  on  the  ground  of  an  ecclesiastical  vocation,  they  must  first 
be  made  to  obey  the  paramount  vocation  of  serving  their  country. 
While  declaring  himself  entirely  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
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irremovability  of  judges,  he  was  yet  of  opinion  that  an  entire 
corps  of  magistrates,  the  legacy  of  a  defunct  Government,  which 
had  perished  in  shame  and  disgrace,  should  be  subjected  to  a  new 
investiture.  The  clerical  question  -was  the  most  urgent  of  all. 
Ultramontanism,  the  spirit  of  the  Vatican,  the  spirit  of  the  Syl- 
labus, the  working  upon  ignorance,  with  a  view  to  general  servi- 
tude— there  Vas  the  real  social  peril.  Public  instruction  should  be 
the  passion  of  legislators,  and  it  was  necessary  to  repeal  the  Act 
enabling  Catholic  colleges  to  confer  degrees  in  competition  with 
the  State.  Coming  to  finance,  he  above  all  things  desired  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  France.  What  were  riches  but  the  product 
of  labour,  and  what  was  the  Republic  but  the  Government  of 
labourers  ?  It  was  this  credit  which  had  enabled  them  to  begin 
great  public  works,  canals,  and  railways,  which  served  to  unite 
peoples  by  freedom  of  exchange.  With  a  view  to  this  credit,  he 
was  altogether  opposed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Rentes,  for  he 
thought  the  interests  of  those  who  in  time  of  trouble  brought  forth 
their  savings  and  showed  confidence  in  France  were  worthy  of  all 
consideration. 

In  connection  with  this  vexed  clerical  question,  some  excite- 
ment was  caused  by  the  dismissal  from  office  of  M.  Habeneck,  who 
had  been  appointed  sub-prefect  of  Carpentras  on  the  accession  of 
the  present  Government.  This  official  entertained  a  special 
hatred  of  priests  and  priestdom ;  and  in  trying  to  enforce  the  law 
against  religious  orders,  he  went  so  far  as  to  address  a  circular  to 
all  the  mayors  of  the  district,  requesting  them  to  have  all  monks 
and  nuns  travelling  from  place  to  place  stopped  and  asked  for 
their  passports  and  other  "  papers."  Being  remonstrated  with  on 
that  account  by  the  superior  of  the  Dominicans,  M.  Habeneck 
actually  replied  that  monks  were  only  incomplete  citizens,  being 
exempt  from  military  service,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why 
convents  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same  police  supervision 
as  inns  and  lodging-houses.  All  this  was  strictly  in  keeping  with 
the  law  as  it  actually  stands,  but  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  de- 
suetude ;  yet  the  Government  thought  it  indiscreet  in  a  functionary 
thus  to  ruffle  the  feelings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
and  M.  Habeneck  was  superseded  in  consequence.  The  Govern- 
ment had  some  trouble,  too,  in  connection  with  Socialism.  An 
international  Socialist  congress  was  announced  as  about  to  be  held 
in  the  private  domicile  of  one  Citizen  Finance,  and,  being  intended 
only  as  a  meeting  of  those  specially  invited,  it  could  not  fall  under 
the  provisions  of  the  French  law,  which  prohibits  all  public  poli- 
tical meetings  that  are  not  authorised  by  the  police.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  the  French  Government  thought  that  the  law  had 
been  evaded  somewhat  too  colourably,  and  issued  a  decree  prohi- 
biting the  congress.  The  extreme  Republicans,  headed  by  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  were  extremely  dissatisfied  with  this  course,  and  they 
threatened  the  Government  with  an  "  interpellation,"  and  perhaps 
with  a  motion  for  impeachment,  to  be  brought  in  as  soon  as  the 
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Legislature  met  again.  In  other  quarters  the  action  of  M.  de 
Marc^re  was  fully  approved,  and  it  was  thought  that  if  onc« 
Socialism  was  allowed  again  to  put  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
there  would  soon  be  a  revival  of  the  agitations  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871. 

M.  Gambetta's  speech  at  Eomans  was  keenly  criticised  by  the 
anti-Eepublican  journals.  The  Catholic  papers  treated  it  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Catholicism,  and  the  Bishop  of  Angers 
published  a  letter  to  remind  him  that  he  was  himself  educated  in 
a  religious  school.  The  Abbe  Bargaud,  Vicar-General  of  Orleans, 
declared  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  that  so  far  from  France 
being  over- supplied  with  priests,  as  M.  Gambetta  had  assumed, 
the  want  of  priests  is  a  great  danger  to  the  Church.  The  bishops 
cannot  find  enough  priests  for  the  parishes,  and  there  are  no  less 
than  2,881  vacant  cures,  while  3,000  parishes  in  addition  have 
neither  priest  nor  church.  The  Republicans  say  that  this  disin- 
clination to  take  Orders  is  due  to  education,  and  the  bishops  say 
it  is  due  to  infidelity.  A  third  view  was  that  the  change  in  the 
incomes  of  the  peasantry  has  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  either,  when 
the  priest's  income  of  40^.  a  year  is  no  longer  a  prize  for  the 
second  or  third  son. 

The  arrival  of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  Paris,  on  October  7,  was 
the  promise  of  the  new  session ;  and  at  a  Cabinet  Council  the  next 
day  the  Government  took  an  important  step,  and  signed  decrees 
fixing  the  election  of  the  Senatorial  Delegates  for  the  27th  of  that 
month,  and  the  election  of  Senators  for  the  next  5th  of  January. 
The  first  batch  of  Senators  who  had  to  retire  under  the  Constitu- 
tional law  numbered  75 — 19  Eepublicans  and  56  Monarchists — and 
in  view  of  recent  auguries,  the  latter  party  were  very  anxious  to 
postpone  the  elections,  and  provided  themselves  with  a  legal 
opinion  that  they  might  be  postponed  till  March.  The  Dufaure 
Cabinet,  however,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Liberals  by  per- 
suading the  President  to  sign  the  decree.  M.  Gambetta  disavowed 
at  Grenoble  all  desire  to  pass  fresh  laws  against  the  priests,  who 
lost,  by  a  sudden  death  at  this  time,  the  foremost  Frenchman 
among  them,  Felix  Antoine  Dupanloup,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans. 
He  was  a  fine  type  of  a  French  priest  of  the  old  school,  who,  while 
repelling  all  interference  of  the  State  in  Church  matters,  were 
equally  opposed  to  the  supreme  power  of  Eome  over  the  national 
churches.  Both  as  an  orator  and  a  littSrcUeur  M.  Dupanloup 
ranked  very  high.  As  a  bishop  he  endeavoured  originally  to  vin- 
dicate the  privileges  of  the  Gallican  Church  ;  and  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  contest  with  M.  Veuillot,  the 
head  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  he  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  the 
priests  of  his  diocese  to  read  M.  Veuillot's  paper,  the  Univers. 
Yet  when,  in  the  sequel  of  the  Italian  war  of  1859,  Victor 
Emmanuel  took  possession  of  part -of  the  Pontifical  States,  M. 
Dupanloup  stood  up  in  favour  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope 
ynth  the  utmost  vigour ;  and,  by  leading  the  attack  of  the  French 
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Episcopate  upon  Louis  Napoleon's  policy,  he  created  considerable 
difficulties  for  the  Government.  At  the  time  of  the  GScumenical 
Council  of  the  Vatican  he  opposed  the  definition  of  Pontifical 
infallibility  ;  but,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  he  was  forced 
to  yield  as  soon  as  the  vot«s  of  those  of  the  Council  who  thought 
with  himself  had  been  swamped  by  the  multitude  of  Pio  Nono's 
supporters.  In  these  latter  years  M.  Dupanloup  showed  a  good 
deal  of  activity  in  the  field  of  politics,  and  he  was  by  many  supposed 
to  have  been  the  piime  mover  in  Marshal  MacMahon's  attempted 
coup  d'Stat  of  May  16,  1877. 

An  arrangement,  concluded  between  the  English  and  French 
Governments  on  the  vexed  affairs  of  Egypt,  led  at  first  to  a  certain 
display  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  France  which  some  English 
writers  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  scheme,  by  which,  with 
the  consent  of  the  English  Government  and  its  newly-appointed 
head,  Nubar  Pasha,  the  direction  of  the  canals,  irrigation,  rail- 
ways, and  ports,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria,  was  handed 
over  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  It  was  stipulated  that 
the  domain  should  be  administered  by  a  mixed  commission  com- 
posed of  one  Englishman,  one  Mussulman,  and  one  Egyptian^  in 
direct  relation  with  the  Cabinet,  and  independent  of  any  particular 
Ministry.  The  Khedive,  moreover,  gave  his  adhesion  to  a  pro- 
posal of  the  French  Government,  that  "  if  one  of  the  two  Ministers 
is  dismissed  without  the  agreement  of  the  Government  interested, 
the  state  of  things  as  it  existed  before  the  arrangement  thus  con- 
cluded shall  be  restored  de  planoJ*^ 

On  October  20  began  a  three  days'  fete  in  commemoration  of 
the  closing  of  the  International  Exhibition.  There  was  a  large 
influx  of  visitors,  and  many  streets  were  decked  with  flags.  At  the 
Opera  House,  the  national  theatres,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, free  performances  were  given.  The  correspondent  of  a 
contemporary  says  : — "  The  Opera  has  never  had  such  an  audience 
as  it  had  to-day.  The  most  luxurious  building  in  Paris  was 
thronged  with  men  in  blouses  and  women  in  white  caps  or  bare- 
headed, who  during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  promenaded  up 
and  down  the  sumptuous  corridors  and  lounged  on  the  balcony. 
Such  a  juxtaposition  of  wealth  and  indigence  has  not  been  seen 
in  Paris  except  when  revolutionary  mobs  have  taken  royal  or 
legislative  places  by  storm.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  be- 
haviour of  the  crowd  was  exemplary,  and  that  the  opera-house  is 
none  the  worse  for  this  invasion  of  the  proUtaridtJ*^  At  night 
the  municipal  buildings  were  illuminated. 

On  the  21st  the  ceremony  of  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  was  held  in  the  Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  Champs 
Elys^,  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the 
Duchess  de  Magenta.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  escorted  by  a  detach- 
ment of  Cuirassiers,  and  his  aides-de-camp  and  secretary,  was  fetched 
in  a  gala  carriage  of  the  Marshal,  and  greeted  with  evident  sym- 
pathy as  he  passed  along.     The  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Crown 
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Princess  of  Denmark  drove  to  the  Elysee,  where  they  joined 
Madame  MacMahon,  who  took  them  to  her  tribune  in  the  Palais 
d'lndustrie.  One  account  says  that,  "  At  five  minutes  to  one  by 
the  great  clock  in  the  nave,  which,  it  was  mirthfully  observed, 
kept  London  time  out  of  compliment  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
cannon  of  the  Invalides  boomed  out  that  the  Marshal  bad  arrived, 
and  the  vocalists  sang  '*  Laudate  Dominum."  Preceded  by  the 
officers  of  his  house,  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine,  and  police,  the 
Marshal  entered.  On  his  right  was  Don  Francisco,  who,  his 
stature  being  small,  was  scarcely  visible  as  he  advanced,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  on  his  left.  Then  came  abreast  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  a  very  tall  youth  of  ruddy  countenance,  in  a 
white  imiform ;  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  behind  them 
the  Comte  de  Flandres  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta."  Everything 
went  off  very  well.  The  Marshal,  in  his  speech,  said  2  '*  When 
the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  invited  men  of  science,  artists, 
and  workers  from  all  nations  to  meet  in  one  capital,  France  had 
but  recently  passed  through  grievous  trials,  and  her  industry  had 
not  escaped  unaffected  by  the  vast  conmiercial  crisis  which  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless  French  exports  in 
1878  equal,  if  they  do  not  exceed,  in  amount  those  of  previous 
years.  Let  us  thank  God,  who,  to  console  our  country,  has  vouch- 
safed that  this  great. pacific  glory  should  be  reserved  for  it.  We 
record  these  fortunate  results  with  so  much  the  more  satisfaction 
because,  in  our  opinion,  the  success  of  the  International  Exhibition 
must  redound  to  the  honour  of  France.  It  was  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  encouraging  the  arts  and  displaying  the  improvements 
effected  in  all  the  means  of  production ;  we  had,  above  all,  at  heart 
to  show  what  seven  years  passed  in  self-concentration,  and  de- 
voted to  labour,  could  effect  in  retrieving  the  past  terrible  dis- 
asters. It  has  been  seen  that  the  solidity  of  our  credit  and  the 
abundance  of  our  resources,  the  peace  of  our  cities  and  populations, 
the  training  and  admirable  bearing  of  our  army,  now  reconstructed, 
testified  to  an  organisation  which  I  am  convinced  will  be  durable 
and  fruitful  in  good  results.  Our  national  ambition  will  not  stop 
there.  If  we  have  become  more  prudent  and  laborious,  we  shall 
still  owe  it  to  the  recollection  of  our  misfortunes  to  maintain 
and  develop  among  us  a  spirit  of  concord,  absolute  respect  for  our 
laws  and  institutions,  and  an  ardent  and  disinterested  love  of 
our  country." 

The  Minister  of  Commerce,  after  acknowledging  the  Marshal's 
speech,  proceeded  to  read  the  list  of  awards,  and  to  distribute  the 
principal  prizes  and  ,decorations.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony, 
Marshal  MacMahon  left  the  dais,  followed  by  the  foreign  Princes,  the 
Ministers,  the  Presidents  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  a  niraiber  of  high  civil  and  military  functionaries.  The  cortSge 
passed  from  the  dais  in  front  of  the  exhibitors  and  the  public  ad- 
mitted to  the  ceremony,  and  attended  the  Marshal  to  his  carriage, 
the  same  ceremony  being  observed  on  his  arrival. 
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An  address,  bearing  upwards  of  a  thousand  signatures,  was 
presented  on  Oct.  22  by  Lord  Granville  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
the  British  Embassy  in  Paris,  thanking  His  Royal  Highness  for 
his  labours  in  connection  with  the  Exhibition,  and  also  referring 
to  the  able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen  had  discharged 
his  duties  as  secretary  to  the  British  Commission.  The  Prince, 
in  reply,  said  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  compliment  paid  him, 
spoke  of  the  cordial  good  feeling  which  existed  between  England 
and  France,  and  said  that  he  thoroughly  concurred  in  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  respecting  Mr.  Owen.  The  deputation, 
which  included  a  large  number  of  British  jurors  and  exhibitors, 
was  afterwards  entertained  at  limcheon  by  Lord  Lyons.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  grand  fete  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  and  later 
in  the  evening  a  ball  was  given  in  the  rooms  of  the  Palace. 

The  French  Chambers  met  again  on  Oct.  28  after  five  months* 
recess,  by  which  date  it  was  known,  though  the  results  were  not  then 
ascertained,  that  the  election  of  Senatorial  Delegates  had  secured 
a  large  Republican  majority.  A  discussion  of  M.  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac's  election  occupied  an  early  sitting,  when  he  took  occasion 
to  say  that  there  could  be  nothing  in  common  between  the  Bona- 
partists  and  Marshal  MacMahon  since  he  perjured  himself.  The 
election  was  nullified ;  and  the  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Bona- 
partists  issued  a  joint  manifesto  to  the  Delegates  to  warn  them 
that  the  object  of  the  Republicans  was  to  destroy  the  Senate.  The 
Legislature  proceeded  in  the  same  determined  course,  in  dealing 
with  the  electoral  abuses  of  the  "  Cabinet  of  May  16."  The 
Special  Committee  of  investigation  reported  adversely  upon  the 
return  of  M.  de  Bourgoing,  one  of  the  i/rvtimes  of  the  late  Impe- 
rial Court;  M,  de  Fourtou,  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  late 
Government,  who  had  initiated  all  these  practices,  and  the  Comte 
de  Mun,  an  ex-officer  of  Hussars,  to  whom  the  late  Comte  de 
Chambord  sent  a  letter  of  encouragement  and  thanks.  Each  of 
these  tried  to  argue  his  own  cause  in  the  Tribune,  and  M.  de 
Fourtou  more  especially  endeavoured  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  pre- 
sent Government  by  showing  that  the  promised  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  trade  and  industry  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance. 
This  brought  M.  Dufaure,  the  octogenarian  premier,  into  the 
action,  and  he,  in  a  very  effective  speech,  refuted  all  the  sophisms 
by  which  M,  de  Fourtou  had  tried  to  justify  his  own  course.  All 
these  returns  were  quashed,  but  the  unseated  candidates,  one  and 
all,  expressed  themselves  confident  of  being  re-elected.  It  was  clear, 
from  the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  that  M.  de  Fourtou  had 
won  the  seat  for  Riberac  by  corruption  and  intimidation,  and  he 
scarcely,  indeed,  defended  his  conduct.  He  preferred  to  defend 
the  Government  of  May  16th,  in  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  had  been  too  scrupulous  in  his  pressure  on  electors,  and 
that  if  "  he  had  done  his  whole  duty,  you,  the  Left,  would  not 
have  been  sitting  there."  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  those  *'  who 
declared  war  against  all  Frenchmen  who  were  not  animated  by 
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the  old  Eepublican  faith."  This  called  up  M.  Gambetta.  "That 
is  a  lie.  Monsieur."  When  called  to  order,  he  said,  "  On  account 
of  the  regulations,  I  withdraw  the  expression,"  which,  being  under- 
stood to  mean  more  emphatically  even  than  before  that  M.  Gam- 
batta  distinctly  held  that  M.  de  Fourtou  had  told  a  lie,  though, 
out  of  respect  for  "  the  regulations,"  the  expression  was  withdrawn, 
a  duel  with  pistols  followed  at  Plessis  Piquet,  near  Paris.  M. 
de  Fourtou  chose  the  pistol ;  and  after  each  had  fired  a  shot  at 
thirty-five  paces,  the  combatants  retired  unhurt. 

In  the  Senate,  on  December  14,  M.  Waddington,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  M.  Gontaut-Biron,  made  a  statement  of  some  length 
respecting  the  foreign  policy  of  France. 

That  policy,  he  said,  had  not  varied  since  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  embodied  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  French 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin.  They  were  to  defend  the  interests  of 
France,  to  maintain  peace,  to  do  nothing  to  compromise  French 
neutrality,  and  to  avoid  all  engagements  concerning  the  future. 
These  conditions  had  been  scrupulously  respected,  and  France  left 
the  Congress  as  free  as  she  entered  it.  She  had  constantly  sup- 
ported the  execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  No  doubt  there  were 
difficulties,  but  with  the  accord  of  the  Powers  they  must  soon 
be  settled.  With  regard  to  Greece,  M.  Waddington  said,  in  the 
action  which  France  had  initiated  to  secure  for  that  coimtry  a 
sufficient  frontier  she  would  not  be  isolated,  but  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  all  the  Powers.  France  still  hoped  to  secure  for  her  **  the 
shores  of  Volo  and  Arta,  half  of  Thessaly,  and  a  portion  of  Thrace." 
M.  Waddington  so  far  supported  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  he  de- 
clared his  belief  that  all  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  intended 
to  execute  it,  so  far  as  their  power  went ;  but  he  admitted  that 
in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  East  Soumelia,  the  definition  of 
limits  is  "  less  advanced,  and  cannot  be  carried  on  at  all  points  in 
the  winter,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  terminated  next  spring.  Great 
difficulties  still  exist,  resulting  from  the  distress  of  the  country, 
after  the  chronic  antagonism  of  the  Mussulmans  and  Christians ; 
but  negotiations  are  being  held  on  that  point,  and  I  hope  that, 
thanks  to  the  good-will  of  the  Powers,  they  will  be  successful." 

A  last  collision  between  the  two  chambers,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  on  the  Budget,  was  averted  by  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the  item  on  which  they  had  dis- 
agreed ;  and  M.  Gambetta  was  able  to  declare,  at  a  banquet  given 
him  by  the  commercial  travellers  of  France,  that  the  era  of  fear 
was  over,  and  that  the  Eepublican  majority  in  the  Senate  would 
be  much  greater  even  than  was  expected.  He  disclaimed  in  a  very 
marked  way  any  ambition  of  quitting  his  post  as  Deputy,  a  state- 
ment intended  to  reassure  both  M.  Dufaure  and  the  Marshal,  and 
renounced  on  behalf  of  France  any  idea  of  propagandism.  Other 
coimtries  must  choose  the  governments  which  suited  them,  the 
business  of  Frenchmen  was  to  make  a  government  for  themselves. 
"  We  have  a  constitution  of  our  own,  manners  of  our  own,  property 
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based  on  immutable  foundations,  which  the  world  may  envy  us." 
"  Let  us  make  a  model  government,  a  government  really  for  the 
French,  and  for  them  alone."  "  These  sentences  were  intended, 
no  doubt,"  said  the  Spectator  of  this  speech,  "  to  reassure  Madrid 
and  Bome,  where  some  dread  exists  of  French  Eepublican  Ambas- 
sadors, but  they  probably  also  express  the  conviction  of  M.  Gtimbetta 
that  the  error  of  the  first  Republic  was  its  propagandist  spirit. 
Nevertheless,  a  solid  Republic  in  Europe  of  the  first  class,  peace- 
fully reorganising  its  strength,  cannot  be  without  an  appreciable 
propagandist  effect.  It  is  stated  that  the  commis'^oyageurs 
throughout  France  are  Liberals,  and  have  repeatedly  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Republic."' 

So  the  year  closed  in  France  in  peace  and  promise ;  and  though 
the  Republic  did  not  escape  the  prevailing  conunercial  depression, 
she  escaped  it  better  than  others.  There  was  so  much  said  in 
many  quarters  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  Protection,  and  of  the 
evils  of  Free-trade,  that  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  a  grand  Free-trade  demonstration  was  held  in  Paris,  when 
telling  speeches  were  delivered  by  M.  FrW^ric  Passy  and  M.  Raoul 
Duval.  The  former  directed  his  speech  to  refute  the  assertion  that 
what  might  be  good  for  one  nation  in  this  matter  was  very  bad  for 
another.  If  that  were  to  be  applied  to  Free-trade,  he  said,  it 
might  as  well  be  applied  to  chemistry.  It  was  just  as  true  that 
chemistry,  though  very  good  in  England,  was  not  applicable  to 
France,  as  that  Free-trade,  though  very  good  in  Englsmd,  was  not 
applicable  to  France.  M.  Raoul  Duval  appealed  to  experience. 
In  1860  it  was  said  that  France  would  be  ruined  by  the  competi- 
tion with  England,  but  in  fact,  France  had  sent  to  England,  as  the 
result  of  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  that  year,  twice  as  much  as 
England  had  sent  to  France.  Supposing  England  were  to  close 
her  markets  against  France,  by  way  of  reprisals  for  French  Protec- 
tion, the  calamity  to  France  would  be  frightful. 
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GERMANY. 

Just  before  the  opening  of  the  German  Parliament,  a  monster 
petition  from  the  Boman  Catholics  in  Silesia  was  presented  to  the 
Emperor.  It  was  headed  by  Count  Ballestrem  and  eighteen 
Silesian  deputies,  and  contained  158,000  signatures;  the  whole 
was  bound  into  seven  volumes.  The  burden  of  the  petition  was 
abrogation  of  the  May  laws  and  restoration  of  the  status  quo  ante. 
The  Emperor  handed  over  the  volumes  to  Dr.  Falk,  who  replied 
that  the  evils  complained  of  in  the  petition  were  the  result,  not  of 
the  laws  themselves,  but  of  unjustifiable  opposition  to  the  laws, 
and  the  Minister  was  authorised  to  mention  that  the  Emperor,  in 
sending  him  the  petition,  observed  that  the  memorialists  would 
have  done  better  to  address  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  who  had 
caused  the  present  distress,  rather  than  him.  This  imusual  inti- 
mation was  intended  as  an  answer  to  Dr.  Windthorst  and  others, 
who  alleged  that  the  Emperor  was  not  in  accord  with  the  policy 
of  his  Ministers  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  German  Parliament  was  opened  on  February  6,  by  a 
Message  from  the  Throne,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  internal 
subjects,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  stamp-tax  and  an  increase 
of  the  tobacco-duty,  the  preparation  of  a  Bill  permitting  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  to  depute  his  functions,  the  failure  of  the 
negotiations  with  Austria-Hungary  for  a  renewal  of  the  existing 
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Treaty  of  Commerce,  and  the  amending  of  certain  laws  affecting 
industry ;  but  there  was  a  long  paragraph  on  the  Eastern  Question. 
The  Emperor  hoped  that  the  principles  of  the  Conference  would 
be  consolidated  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  that  peace  would 
not  be  long  in  coming;  and  observed  that  Germany,  not  being 
directly  interested,  "  can  disinterestedly  facilitate  an  understand- 
ing between  the  Powers,  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Christian 
populations."  The  "  policy  prescribed  by  the  Emperor  has  been 
so  far  successful,  as  it  has  materially  contributed  "  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace.  On  the  occasion  of  M.  de  St.Vallier, 
the  new  French  Ambassador,  presenting  his  credentials,  the 
Emperor  strongly  expressed  his  own  peaceful  views  towards 
France,  and  his  desire  to  number  her  among  his  friendly  neigh- 
bours. When  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  to  the  Heraditaiy 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  marriage  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  to  the  Hereditary  Grand 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  had  been  solemnised  at  Berlin,  the  country 
had  leisure  to  listen  to  Prince  Bismarck's  views  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  The  great  Minister  had  been  very  ill,  and  spoke  for 
the  most  part  sitting.  Beferring  to  the  Russian  conditions,  he 
said  that  the  delimitation  proposed  with  regard  to  Bulgaria  was 
not  of  such  importance  as  to  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe.  German 
interests  were  not  affected  by  the  arrangements  proposed  for 
Montenegro,  Roumania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina. 
With  regard  to  the  Dardanelles,  more  apprehensions  had  been 
raised  than  were  justified  by  actual  possibilities.  The  regulations 
respecting  ships  of  war  were  scarcely  so  important  as  those  respect- 
ing commerce.  Germany's  chief  interest  in  the  East  was  that  the 
Danube  and  the  Straits  should  be  free  as  heretofore.  In  conclu- 
sion, Prince  Bismarck  said  he  did  not  believe  in  European  war. 
Germany  was  in  favour  of  hastening  the  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
and  it  would  perhaps  meet  in  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  pro- 
bably at  Baden.  Germany,  the  Prince  said,  had  no  wish  to  act  as 
arbiter  in  the  pending  conflict.  All  her  ambition  was  confined  to 
the  modest  task  of  a  broker  who  settled  a  bargain  between  dif- 
ferent parties.  In  a  second  speech,  replying  to  Herr  Windthorst, 
Prince  Bismarck  said  that  German  relations  with  Austria  were 
excellent.  "  The  two  Emperors  (he  said)  have  real  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  I  have  much  pleasure  in  regarding  myself  as  a 
personal  friend  of  Count  Andrassy."  He  warned  Austria,  how-  ' 
ever,  that,  though  Germany  would  not  resist  her  action,  the  Powers 
which  drove  Russia  out  must  take  charge  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
which  he  thought  Austria  unprepared  to  do.  With  this  speech 
the  Agence  Rv^ae  expressed  itself  content. 

Herr  Hofmann,  President  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery,  in 
introducing  the  first  debate  on  the  Budget,  made  the  customary 
financial  statement.  The  Minister  stated  that  at  the  close  of  the 
current  financial  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  19,022,000  marks,  and 
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the  new  Budget  under  discussion  would  bring  up  the  deficit 
to  upwards  of  28,000,000  marks.  To  cover  this  deficit  the 
Government  proposed,  instead  of  increasing  the  matriculatory 
contributions  of  the  several  States,  to  raise  the  revenue  receipts  of 
the  empire  itself.  After  a  long  discussion,  the  House  resolved  to 
refer  the  most  important  items  of  the  Budget  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  the  estimates  for  the  postal,  telegraphy  and  railway 
services  to  a  Special  Committee  for  preliminary  discussion.  When 
the  tobacco-tax  and  the  Imperial  stamp  duties  came  on  for  discus- 
sion, after  a  long  debate,  in  which  most  of  the  speakers  opposed 
the  Tobacco  Tax  Bill,  but  nevertheless  spoke  in  favour  of  a  reform 
of  the  taxation,  and  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Finance 
Minister  for  the  Empire,  Prince  Bismax€k  addressed  the  House,  and 
argued  that  a  reform  of  the  Imperial  taxation  in  the  direction  of 
an  increase  of  the  indirect  taxes  and  Customs  had  become  a  neces- 
sity. He  described  the  present  Bills,  in  regard  to  which  he  had 
yielded  to  the  better  judgment  of  his  colleagues,  as  only  a  transi- 
tion stage  towards  the  end  aimed  at.  He  openly  admitted  that  he 
aimed  at  a  tobacco  monopoly — a  system  by  which  the  Treasury 
would  benefit  without  injuring  the  consumer.  Finding  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  tobacco  duty  resisted  by  a  large  majority,  he 
told  the  House  that  he  could  not  deem  himself  responsible  for  the 
details  of  the  measure,  as  the  finances  of  the  Empire  were  virtually 
directed  by  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister,  Herr  Camphausen. 
On  February  23  Herr  Camphausen  made  a  statement,  in  which  he 
said  that  after  the  views  uttered  upon  the  Tobacco  Bill  in  various 
quarters,  it  was  hardly  worth  his  while  to  attempt  its  defence.  He 
had,  he  said,  repeatedly  offered  the  Imperial  Chancellor  his  resig- 
nation in  case  their  views  were  not  in  harmony.  He  did  not 
intend  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  financial  administration 
unless  he  was  assured  of  the  willing  support  of  political  parties. 
Prince  Bismarck  confirmed  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker 
as  to  his  having  repeatedly,  and  again  quite  recently,  expressed  a 
wish  to  resign.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  added,  "I  shall  only 
consent  to  Herr  Camphausen's  wish  if  it  should  be  grounded  upon 
some  special  question  of  difference^  and  then  only  resistingly.  No 
difference  exists  between  us,  and  I  have  felt  the  necessity  of  stating 
to  the  House  that  consequently  I  regard  the  present  not  as  a 
moment  for  us  to  separate,  but  rather  as  one  for  hoping  that  we 
may  continue  to  pursue  our  paths  together." 

The  estimate  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Bureau  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellery  was  agreed  to  after  some  discussion,  by  a  large 
majority.  Prince  Bismarck  maintained  that  the  bureau  was  indis- 
pensable. He  said  he  hoped  that  the  substitute  whom  it  was 
intended  to  appoint  would  represent  him  in  all  respects,  but  for 
that  purpose  a  bureau  was  necessary.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
added : — "  Let  us  assume  that  the  Prussian  Finance  Minister 
should  become  my  substitute ;  he  would  not  be  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  several  branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  conse- 
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quence  would  be  that  awkward  incidents  would  occur,  such  as  have 
often  given  rise  to  complaints  whenever  I  have  been  absent  or  ill.'* 
In  conclusion,  Prince  Bismarck,  amid  cheers  both  from  the  Right 
and  Left,  begged  those  members  by  whom  he  was  personally  dis- 
liked to  abstain  in  ftiture  from  petty  personal  attacks,  which  were 
only  calculated  further  to  affect  his  health.  Referring  about  the 
same  time  to  a  complaint  that  the  German  people  were  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  doings  of*  the  Foreign  Office,  he  said  that  the 
European  press  was  pretty  generally  of  the  opinion  that  in  his 
recent  speech  he  had  said  more  than  was  desirable. 

The  object  of  the  "  Chancellor's  Substitution  Bill "  was  to  autho- 
rise the  appointment  of  a  Vice-Cbancellor,  and  also  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  creation  at  a  future  period  of  responsible  German  Ministers, 
by  making  the  members  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  chiefs  of  the  cor- 
responding German  Departments.  Prince  Bismarck  was  believed 
to  contemplate  the  identification,  at  no  distant  period,  of  the  Gter^ 
man  and  Prussian  Cabinets — a  measure  which  would  tend  to 
remove  the  opposition  of  the  Particularists  and  greatly  promote 
the  consolidation  of  unity.  The  Emperor  was  said  to  be  against 
the  measure.  For  the  present,  to  judge  from  his  latest  utterances, 
the  Prince  would  be  content  with  the  appointment  of  a  Vice- 
Chancellor  to  assist  him  in  the  despatch  of  his  multifarious  busi- 
ness, and  of  a  German  Finance  Minister,  who  should  be  one  and 
the  same  person  with  the  chief  of  the  Prussian  Finance  Department. 

Dr.  Hanel,  of  the  Progress  Party,  opened  the  debate,  maintain- 
ing that  the  Imperial  offices  ought  to  be  extended,  and  formed 
into  responsible  Imperial  Ministries,  although  both  he  and  Herr 
von  Beningsen,  who  also  pleaded  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  objected  to 
a  paragraph  which  allowed  the  Chancellor  to  interfere  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  substitute.  The  Prime  Ministers  both  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemburg  opposed  the  formation  of  a  responsible 
German  Cabinet  most  emphatically,  as  having  no  other  aim  but  to 
remove  the  Federal  Council  and  to  centralise  the  Empire.  Prince 
Bismarck  then  delivered  a  very  long  speech,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  the  Bill.  He  never  doubted  but  what  he  was 
entitled  to  a  substitute  upon  whom  would  devolve  the  right  of 
counter-signature  and  the  responsibility  of  the  office.  Doubts 
upon  the  question  had  been  raised,  however,  during  his  absence 
last  year,  and  he  considered  it  more  judicious  to  settle  these 
doubts  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill  on  the  subject.  The  representa- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  unhesitatingly 
recognised,  but  his  representation  in  the  several  departments  gave 
rise  to  disputes.  After  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  Imperial  finance.  Prince  Bismarck  went  on  to  say 
that  the  Federal  Council  objected  to  Imperial  Ministries.  It  was 
therefore  indispensable  that  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  even  when 
on  leave  of  absence,  should  have  a  right  of  veto.  People  ought  to 
regard  the  Chancellor  in  the  light  of  a  Premier,  who  everywhere, 
even  in  England  possessed  such  a  right  of  veto. 
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The  Finance  Minister's  (Herr  Camphausen's)  statement  in  the 
House  was  followed  by  a  reading  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet, 
on  March  23,  of  a  letter  announcing  that  the  Emperor  had 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  ultimately  Herr  Hobrecht,  the  chief 
burgomaster  of  Berlin,  accepted  the  post.  "  Herr  Hobrecht  was 
the  eighth  person,"  said  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Momi/ag 
Poat^  "  to  whom  the  portfolio  was  offered.  Public  opinion  con- 
tinues hostile  to  Prince  Bismarck's  scheme  for  creating  a  Ministry 
of  Eailways,  and  the  project  also  meets  with  opposition  in  august 
quarters  in  some  of  the  smaller  States.  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  the  Emperor's  son-in-law,  has  declared  himself  altogether 
opposed  to  it."  This  railway  scheme  was  energetically  supported 
by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  said  in  the  House  that  a  different  admin- 
istration of  the  railway  system  must  be  instituted,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  power.  Without  a 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  person  who  was  to  hold  the 
office,  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  settling  the  Imperial  railway 
question.  The  choice  of  a  new  Minister  of  Finance  was  also,  he 
said,  beset  with  diflficulty,  and  could  scarcely  be  decided  until  the 
measure  under  discussion  was  disposed  of.  Dr.  Achenbach,  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  sent  in  his  resignation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  criticisms  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  this 
speech,  and  Herr  Maybach,  Under-Secretary  to  the  department, 
was  appointed  as  his  successor ;  and  the  Session  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  closed  when  these  appointments  had  been  confirmed. 

The  German  Parliament  passed,  on  the  second  reading,  an 
item  in  the  supplementary  Budget  providing  the  funds  for  the 
Imperial  Treasury  Oflfice  which  was  now  to  be  created.  Herr 
Hofmann,  the  President  of  the  Chancellery,  stated  during  the 
discussion  that  the  business  of  the  new  office  would  comprise  all 
matters  relating  to  the  treasury  and  public  accounts,  all  legislation 
connected  with  Budget  affairs,  the  administration  of  the  debts  and 
loans  of  the  Empire,  the  regulation  of  paper  money  and  coinage, 
and  also  all  questions  concerning  the  customs  and  taxes.  With 
regard  to  the  taxation,  however,  there  was  this  reservation,  that  in 
politico-commercial  affairs  both  the  Imperial  Chancellery  and  the 
Office  for  the  Administration  of  the  Empire,  which  was  still  to  be 
constructed,  would  give  their  co-operation  to  the  Imperial  Treasury 
Office. 

The  Parliament  then  concluded  the  discussion  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Budget,  and  agreed  to  the  balancing  of  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  at  a  sum  of  536,496,800  marks.  The  Social 
Democrats  were  the  only  dissentients.  The  House  also  passed  a 
Bill  for  determining  the  manner  in  which  the  money  saved  from 
the  sum  paid  by  the  French  in  1871  for  the  support  of  the  German 
army  of  occupation  was  to  be  applied,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
for  the  Easter  recess. 

The  health  of  Prince  Bismarck  continued  during  the  recess 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety  ;  but  it  was  diverted  into 
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another  line  when,  on  May  11,  an  assassin— an  insignificant 
member  of  the  great  overspreading  Socialistic  party,  which  is  be- 
coming the  chief  anxiety  of  German  statesmen — came  up  behind 
the  Emperor's  carriage,  as  it  passed  that  day  on  its  way  along 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  fired  twice  at  the  Emperor.  The  old 
monarch  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  Is  it  possible  that  those  shots  are 
intended  for  me  ?  "  and  in  the  crowd,  the  culprit,  before  he  could 
be  secured,  managed  to  fire  two  more  shots.  He  turned  out  to  be 
a  nobody — Heinrich  Max  Hodel  by  name — not  one  of  the  heroes 
of  a  political  party.  What  his  idea  was  is  not  discovered,  except 
that  he  was  a  poor  half-starved  fellow,  who  thought  to  make  him- 
self famous,  and  happily  failed  in  his  murderous  intention.  He 
was  tried  and  executed.  The  opportunity  was  not  lost  by  the 
Germans  to  show  their  affection  for  the  Emperor,  and  among  the 
first  messages  of  congratulation  on  his  escape  from  the  assassin's 
bullet  was  one  from  the  French  Government,  signed  by  Marshal 
MacMahon,  as  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  President  of  the  German  Parliament,  Herr  Forckenbeck, 
opened  the  sitting  of  the  13th  with  an  address  stating  that  at  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  on  the  previous  day  he  had,  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament  and  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  German  people,  expressed  the  most  sincere  and  loyal  con- 
gratulations to  his  Majesty  on  his  recent  fortunate  escape.  The 
Emperor,  in  reply,  had  requested  him  to  transmit  to  the  House 
his  deep  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  manifestation  of  its  sym- 
pathy. Herr  Forckenbeck,  in  conclusion,  called  for  three  cheers 
for  the  German  Emperor,  in  which  all  the  members  and  spectators 
present,  except — it  was  said — two  Socialistic  members,  rising  from 
their  seats,  enthusiastically  joined. 

The  Berlin  Gazette  added  to  the  new  interest  taken  in  the 
Imperial  family  by  announcing  the  betrothals  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  to  Princess  Louise  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  "  Red 
Prince"  of  Franco-German  fame,  and  of  Prince  Henry  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  Princess  Mary. 

The  first  result  of  the  Hodel  episode  was  the  introduction  into 
the  Reichstag  of  an  anti-Socialist  Bill  so  severe  in  its  restrictions 
of  public  meetings  and  the  expressions  of  public  opinion,  that  it 
armed  Prince  Bismarck's  complacent  friends,  the  National  Liberals, 
strongly  against  him,  and  brought  upon  the  Government  a  crush- 
ing defeat,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  protest  in  its  favour  from  Mar- 
shal von  Moltke.  The  essence  of  the  Bill  was  in  the  first  clause. 
Herr  von  Beningsen,  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberals,  made  a 
slashing  speech  against  the  Bill  and  against  the  Government; 
and  Dr.  Lasker  proved  clearly  that  the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  either 
not  work  at  all,  or  would  have  to  be  extended  considerably  beyond 
its  scope.  In  the  end  251  voted  against  it,  and  only  57  in  its 
favour.  The  Government  quietly  accepted  this  defeat,  and  with- 
drew the  whole  measure,  and  closed  the  session  of  the  Reichstag 
without  more  ado.     But  before  it  ended,  an  event  of  interest  took 
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place  in  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Falck,  the  well-known  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  and  Education.  The  Post  and  National  Gazette 
announced  that  the  resignation  was  tendered  before  the  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  and  added  that  it  was  attributable  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  internal  aflFairs  of  the* Evan- 
gelical National  Church.  The  correspondents  of  the  Times  and 
Standa/rd  were  somewhat  more  explicit.  The  former  attributed 
the  resignation — which  had  occasioned  serious  regret  among  the 
Liberals — to  the  orthodox  appointment  in  and  by  the  Supreme 
Consistory  of  the  Established  Protestant  Church  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  King  and  not  by  the  Minister,  the 
liberal  ideas  of  the  former,  adopted  when  the  State  began  to  legis- 
late against  the  Catholic  establishments,  being  gradually  relin- 
quished in  favour  of  stricter  principles,  owing  to  the  growth  of 
atheism  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  Standard  corres- 
pondent, after  alluding  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hermes,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  instead  of  Dr.  Hermann,  who  had  resigned,  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Prussian  Supreme  Ecclesiastical  Court,  as 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  resignation,  added  that  *'  Dr. 
Falck's  position  had  been  strongly  aflFect^d  since  last  year,  when  in 
several  Protestant  parishes  an  agitation  was  set  at  work  to  remove 
the  Apostolic  Creed  from  the  Liturgy,  a  heresy  which  was  strongly 
resented  by  the  Emperor.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  enemies, 
however,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Dr.  Falck  managed  to  re- 
tain his  position  owing  to  the  assurances  of  Prince  Bismarck,  but 
the  recent  alienation  between  the  Minister  of  Eeligion  and  the 
Chancellor  leaves  but  little  hope  for  the  former,  whose  resignation 
will  in  all  probability  be  accepted  by  the  Emperor."  The  resig- 
nation, however,  was  withdrawn. 

Another  proposal  of  Prince  Bismarck,  possibly  important  in 
ulterior  consequences,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Reichstag  (152  to  117) 
before  its  separation.  A  weekly  paper  thus  describes  the  occasion 
and  meaning  of  the  vote  : — 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Grerman  Exchequer  wants  ten  million 
pounds,  and  does  not  know  where  to  find  them.  While  the  orga- 
nisation of  the  German  army  is  to  remain  unchanged  till  1880, 
the  revenue  by  which  this  immense  machinery  is  to  be  kept  going 
has  considerably  fallen  oflF  within  the  last  two  years,  owing  to  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  system  consequently  requires  that  an 
impoverished  country  should  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  an  opulent 
one  had  been.  There  would  be  little  diflSculty  in  finding  suflB- 
cient  money  to  make  both  ends  meet,  had  not  the  Government  an 
ulterior  object  in  view  which  is  most  distasteful  to  the  nation.  They 
want  to  get  at  a  source  of  revenue  that  would  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  the  votes  of  the  Legislature,  so  that  if  after  1880  the 
Beichstag  does  not  agree  to  a  continuance  of  the  present  burden- 
some military  system,  they  should  be  able  to  defy  the  legislators 
of  United  Germany,  the  same  as  they  did  those  of  Prussia  from 
1862  till  1866.     To  eflFect  this  object  it  is  thought  that  the  easiest 
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way  would  be  for  the  Government  to  possess  the  monopoly  of 
manufacturing  tobacco,  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  case  in  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Germans  are  greater 
smokers  than  the  people  of  most  other  countries,  tobacco  would 
form  the  best  milch-cow  of  the  military  budget.  Both  the  end 
and  the  means  being  alike  distasteful  to  the  nation,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  ventured  to  ask  at  once  for  this  monopoly,  although 
Prince  Bismarck,  with  his  proverbial  candour,  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag  long  before  the  time.  They  have  only  asked  for  an 
official  inquiry  into  the  best  means  of  raising  taxes  from  tobacco, 
and  this  meagre  proposal  was  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  last  week.  It  may  be  said  that  in  this  instance  the 
Ultramontanes,  Socialists,  and  Poles,  who  form  the  minority, 
looked  further  ahead  than  the  National  Liberals,  for  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Bismarck  will  endeavour  to  work  his  way  from  an 
enquiry  to  a  monopoly." 

In  his  war  on  the  Socialists,  the  Minister  soon  found  a  more  for- 
midable excuse  for  strong  measures  than  Hodel.  On  Sunday,  June  2, 
the  Berlin  Prefect  of  Police  had  to  issue  the  following  announce- 
ment :  — 

"  As  the  Emperor  was  passing  through  the  street  Unter  den  Lin- 
den, at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  two  shots  were  fired  &om 
the  second  floor  of  the  house  No.  18  Unter  den  Linden,  and  his 
Majesty  was  struck  in  several  places.  The  assassin  is  Karl  Edouard 
Nobiling,  a  doctor  of  philology  and  an  agriculturist ;  he  was  born  on 
April  10, 1848,  at  KoUno,  near  Bimbaum,  has  been  living  in  Berlin 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  has  resided  at  No.  18  Unter  den 
Linden,  since  the  beginning  of  January  last.  Immediately  after  the 
deed  was  committed  the  would-be  assassin  was  seized,  and  he  is 
now  imder  arrest.  The  two  shots  at  the  Emperor  were  fired  by  him 
from  the  window  of  a  room  on  the  second  floor  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gim  loaded  with  shot.  On  being  arrested  he  inflicted 
severe  wounds  upon  himself  in  the  head,  after  first  firing  with  a 
ready-loaded  revolver  upon  the  persons  who  forced  their  way  into 
his  room.  Nobiling  confesses  his  crime,  but  obstinately  refuses  to 
make  any  statement  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  com- 
mit it.  The  Emperor,  according  to  a  bulletin  which  has  been 
issued,  is  wounded  by  about  thirty  small  shot  in  the  face,  head, 
both  arms,  and  the  back." 

The  Emperor  was  alone  in  the  carriage.  From  all  parts  of  the 
city  thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  palace,  and  the  excitement 
in  Berlin  was  indescribable.  The  Emperor  was  driven  back  to  the 
palace  and  conveyed  to  bed,  when  a  number  of  small  shots  were 
extracted  from  the  woimds.  The  loss  of  blood  was  considerable. 
An  account  in  the  Times  gave  the  following  particulars :— r"  The 
last  of  the  fom'  shots  fired  wounded  a  dining-house  keeper,  who 
happened  to  be  passing.  The  assassin,  it  is  said,  had  applied  for 
employment  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  but  was  refused.  He 
seems  to  be  a  very  young  man.  When  some  thirty  grains  of  small 
shot  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Emperor's  wounds,  the  operation 
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was  interrupted,  the  wounds  causing  the  skin  and  muscles  to  swell. 
The  Emperor,  who  was  very  calm  and  composed  throughout,  at 
this  momentary  interruption  of  the  operation  sent  a  message  to 
the  Shah  of  Persia  regretting  his  inability  to  dine  with  him,  as 
previously  arranged."  It  soon  became  known  that  the  assassin 
(who  died  afterwards  of  his  woimds)  was  a  gentleman,  of  good 
military  family,  cultivated,  and  well-oflF,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
darker  Socialist  sects. 

This  cowardly  crime,  which  created  greater  excitement  than 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  since  the  murder  of  President  Lincoln, 
caused  Berlin  to  be  garrisoned  like  a  city  in  siege,  and  revived  at 
once  the  measure  for  the  suppression  of  Socialism.  Thanks  to  his 
constitution,  the  old  Emperor  recovered  in  spite  of  his  age ;  and 
during  the  time  he  was  incapacitated,  the  Crown  Prince  took  on 
him  the  duties  of  Begent,  and  discharged  them  during  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  for  which  all  the  preliminaries  were  now  complete. 
The  story  of  the  Congress  we  have  told  in  our  English  History  of 
the  year. 

Prince  Bismarck  took  immediate  advantage  of  Nobiling's  at- 
tempt to  obtain  from  the  Federal  Council  the  dissolution  of  the 
Parliament  which  was  giving  him  so  much  trouble.     Germauy 
being  a  Federal  State,  it  does  not  rest  with  the  Emperor  either  to 
declare  war  or  conclude  peace,  or  to  dissolve  the  Legislature^  but 
these  two  prerogatives  belong  to  the  Federal  Council,  in  which  Prussia 
has  only  seventeen  votes  out  of  fifty-six.     To  the  Federal  Council^ 
consequently.  Prince  Bismarck  made  an  application  to  dissolve  the 
Seichstag,  and  his  request  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Confederate  Governments.     The  Parliament 
thus  doomed  to  premature  extinction  was  the  third  elected  since 
the  resurrection  of  the  German  Empire,  in  1871,  and  the  fourth 
since  the  establishment  of  the  North  German  Confederation.     Its 
normal  tenure  of  life  is  three   years.      The  proposition  of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  the  Fedei^  Council  was  thus  conceived  : — 
"  A  recognition  of  the  dangers  by  which  the  State  and  society 
are  threatened  by  the  spread  of  a  sentiment  which  despises  every 
moral  and  legal  obligation,  induced  the  Federal  Government,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor,  to  propose  to  the  Beichstag  a  Bill  for  the  repression  of 
Social  Democratic  excesses.      The  Reichstag  rejected  the  Bill. 
Meanwhile,  another  vile  crime  against  the  Emperor  has  furnished 
proof  to  what  extent  those  sentiments  have  already  spread,  and 
how  readily  they  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  murderous  deeds. 
The  question,  therefore,  addresses  itself  to  the  Government  anew, 
and  with  increased  earnestness,  as  to  what  measures  must  be  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  State  and  society  in  the  fiwse  of  the  attempt 
of  the  2nd  instant.     The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  is  no  longer  met  by  the  provisions  of 
the  above-mentioned  Bill ;  at  least  the  Prussian  Government  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  in  the  way  of  legislation 
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in  the  direction  indicated  by  that  Bill.  But,  after  the  position 
which  the  Reichstag  assumed  with  regard  to  the  before-mentioned 
Bill,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  proposal  of  this  or  of  any 
other  Bill  resting  on  the  same  basis  so  short  a  time  after  the 
previous  rejection  will  have  any  better  success  in  the  Reichstagy 
which  remains  the  same  as  it  was  then.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  appears,  advisable  to  bring  about  new  elections  by  dis- 
solving the  Reichstag.  The  Prussian  Government  considers  itself 
bound  to  advocate  this  measure  the  more  as  it  objects,  on  principle, 
to  the  direction  to  which  the  speakers  in  the  Reichstag  pointed 
as  the  condition  of  their  support  of  future  Bills.  The  Govern- 
ment are  not  of  opinion  that  the  measure  of  freedom  which  existing 
statutes  grant  needs  on  the  whole  to  be  restricted.  They  think  it 
is  unjust,  by  those  measures  of  security  which  they  desired  to  take, 
to  accuse  them  of  desiring  to  restrain  anything  except  that  which 
threatens  the  existing  system  of  law.  They  believe  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  efforts  of  the  Social  Democrats  which  make  this  repres- 
sion necessary,  and  against  them  restraint  must  be  directed.  The 
subsigned  has  the  honour,  therefore,  with  reference  to  Clause  24  of 
the  Constitution,  to  propose  as  a  motion  that  the  Federal  Council 
may  be  pleased  to  direct  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag. — 
(Signed)  Von  Bismarck." 

On  June  11  the  Federal  Council  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
proposed  dissolution,  and  an  Imperial  decree  of  the  same  date  was 
then  published  ordering  the  elections  to  be  held  on  July  30. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Standard  said  the  Liberals,  especially 
the  National  Liberals,  were  thunderstruck  at  this  measure  of  the 
Chancellor. 

"  Though  they  apprehended  it,  they  hoped  nevertheless  to  pre- 
vent the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  by  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  this  belief  some  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Right  wing  of  the  National  Liberals  published  in  the 
National  Zeitung  a  letter  wherein  they  advocated  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  propose  extraordinary  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Conservative  parties  are  full  of  confidence 
that  the  new  elections  will  return  a  majority  for  them,  as  they  hope 
that  all  moderate  members  of  the  National  Liberal  party  will  join 
them."  The  leaders  of  that  party  issued  a  manifesto  in  view  of  the 
coming  elections^  in  which  they  stated  that  in  the  new  Parliament 
they  will  continue  to  support  the  Imperial  Government  in  all 
cases  where  extraordinary  measures  are  demanded  for  the  preser- 
vation of  social  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  document  says,  the 
electors  must  remember  that  the  indispensable  and  lasting  rights 
of  the  nation  must  not  be  lost,  and  that  ^  cure  for  the  Socialist 
disease  must  not  be  expected  from  legislation  alone,  but  depends 
upon  the  free  and  active  co-operation  of  all  classes  of  the  people* 
Prince  Bismarck,  on  his  side,  was  reported  to  have  proposed  to  the 
Great  Powers  a  joint  action  against  the  Socialists,  as  in  the  days 
when  they  were  the  great  fear  of  France  (before  the  whirligig 
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of  time  had  brought  its  revenges)  M.  Jules  Favre  had  in  vain 
proposed. 

The  question  of  Socialism,  and  the  financial  policy  'of  the 
Federal  Government,  with  the  call  for  new  taxes  thereupon  re- 
sulting, made  the  new  electoral  campaign  a  lively  one.  The  last 
apparition  of  the  Sed  Spectre  had  a  startling  effect  upon  the 
authorities,  and  the  German  papers  teemed  with  trials  of  persons 
of  all  classes  for  speaking  ill  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  dozen  daily 
convictions,  and  sentences  of  six  months'  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment. Passports  were  re-established  in  Berlin^  to  the  annoyance, 
as  the  Berlin  journals  truly  said,  only  of  the  harmless  travellers, 
as  they  alone  neglect  their  passports.  In  ^e  months  of  June  and 
July  563  persons  were  charged  with  outrages  upon  the  Emperor, 
and  among  these  only  42  were  acquitted;  the  remaining  521,  of 
whom  31  were  women,  were  sentenced  to  an  aggregate  amount  of 
imprisonment  of  812  years,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  year  and  eight 
and  a  half  months  each.  Not  one  of  these  trials  took  place  by 
jury,  but  the  whole  of  them  were  disposed  of  by  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  at  very  small  salaries.  A  new  attempt 
at  reconciliation  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy  was  initiated 
by  the  new  Pope,  Leo  XIII.,  who  took  occasion  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany's  illness  to  write  him  a  letter  of  condolence,  which  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Crown  Prince  to  answer.  In  a  previous  letter, 
the  Pope  had  intimated  the  impossibility  of  reconmiending  the 
sons  of  the  Church  to  obey  the  laws  of  Prussia,  where  those  laws 
were  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Church ;  and  to  this 
Frederick  William  replied  by  expressing  his  regret  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  declaring,  on  his  own  side,  the  impossibility  of  relaxing 
the  laws  of  the  land  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  Church : — 
"  No  Prussian  sovereign  will  be  able  to  comply  with  the  demand 
put  forward  in  your  letter  of  April  17,  that  the  charter  and  laws 
of  Prussia  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
statutes  of  your  Church.  The  independence  of  the  kingdom  would 
be  impaired  by  making  its  legislation  dependent  upon  the  consent 
of  a  foreign  Power.  To  preserve  this  independence  is  a  duty  I  owe 
to  my  ancestors  and  my  country ;  but  though  I  cannot  hope  to 
reconcile  opposite  principles,  whose  antagonism  has  been  more 
severely  felt  in  Grermany  than  anywhere  else  for  a  period  exceeding 
a  thousand  years,  I  am  willing  to  treat  the  diflSculties  resulting  to 
both  parties  from  this  hereditary  conflict  in  a  pacific  and  concilia- 
tory spirit,  in  harmony  with  my  Christian  convictions." 

The  elections  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the  Socialists ;  but  the  party 
polled  increased  numbers.  There  was  a  great  muster  to  defeat 
them.  The  candidates  elected  when  the  results  of  396  elections 
were  known  comprised  53  Conservatives,  40  Free  Conservatives, 
96  Clericals,  81  National  Liberals,  16  Progressists,  12  not  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  party  but  believed  to  be  of  Liberal  opinions, 
14  Poles,  7  Particularists,  5  members  of  the  Alsatian  protest  party, 
4  Alsatian  Autonomists,  and  2  Social  Democrats.     According  to 
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official  accounts,  the  Conservatives  would  be  112  strong  in  the  new  . 
Parliament,  against  77  in  the  old ;  the  Liberals  106,  against  176 ; 
Socialists  2,  formerly  12  ;  Ultramontanes  92,  against  91 ;  Guelphs, 
Poles,  Danes,  and  Alsatian  opposition  26,  against  26;  Alsatian 
Loyalists  4,  against  5.  Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  duly  registered 
electors  voted  in  Berlin.  Amongst  the  defeated  candidates  was 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  son  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

Pending  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  expected  Bill  for  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  Socialism  was  laid  by  the  Prussian  Gt)vem- 
ment  before  the  Federal  Council.  It  was  a  sweeping  measure  of 
24  clauses,  declaring,  among  other  matters,  that  associations, 
meetings,  and  publications  used  by  the  Social  Democrats  to 
further  Socialist  and  Communist  objects  calculated  to  undermine 
the  existing  order  of  the  State,  were  to  be  prohibited,  and  that  the 
central  authorities  of  the  several  States  were  to  be  competent  to 
deal  with  cases  arising  out  of  this  Bill.  These  "  central  authori- 
ties" were  to  be  empowered  to  prohibit  all  meetings,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  police,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  public  journals  in  the  streets.  In  &ct,  as  we  gather, 
the  Bill  left  it  to  the  authorities  to  decide  what  Socialist  and 
Communist  doctrines  are,  who  Socialist  and  Communist  writers 
are,  and  to  take  the  most  peremptory  measures  for  their  suppres- 
sion. And  anyone  might  be  declared  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist, 
An  alteration  in  the  first  form  of  the  Bill  provided  that  the  police 
authorities  of  the  various  States,  and  not  the  central  Federal  autho- 
rities, should  be  competent  to  prohibit  Socialist  associations.  '^  The 
Bill,"  said  the  Spectator ^  *'  seems  to  be  received  with  less  disfavour 
than  we  should  have  hoped  by  the  National  Liberals,  who  are  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  success  of  eight  Socialists,  a  result  of  the 
second  ballots,  and  a  good  deal  more  alarmed  lest  Prince  Bismarck 
should  succeed  in  winning  over  the  Ultramontanes  to  his  side  by 
offering  concessions  to  the  Roman  Church.  If  he  could  do  that, 
he  might,  they  think,  get  his  tobacco  monopoly,  and  his  power  of 
administering  the  army  without  coming  to  Parliament  for  supplies; 
and  they  are  much  more  afraid  of  that  than  of  a  Uttle  persecution 
of  the  Socialists." 

The  Socialist  Bill  was  the  chief  topic  of  the  Emperor's  speech 
(presumably  prepared  by  the  Crown  Prince;  and  read  by  Count 
Stolberg,  in  whom  German  official  opinion  recognised  Prince  Bis- 
marck's successor)  at  the  opening  of  the  German  Parliament  on 
September  9.  To  suppress  "  the  agitation  of  social  democracy " 
the  speech  declared  to  be  imperative,  as  the  "  evil  is  widespread," 
and  ^^  threatens  the  foundations  of  the  life  of  the  State  and  idl 
culture."  The  House  elected  a  Liberal  President  in  Herr  von 
Forckenbeck,  by  240  votes  out  of  359.  But  the  personality  of  the 
Chancellor  still  overshadowed  everything ;  and  we  may  cite  here 
an  account  given  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Times  by  Dr.  Virchow, 
the  savant  and  Liberal  leader,  illustrative  at  once  of  his  strength 
and  weakness : — "  The  Prince,"  he  said,  "  desires  to  carry  out  not 
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a  German,  but  a  Bismarckian  policy.  He  has  given  us  glory ;  but 
has  deprived  us  of  liberty,  without  giving  us  prosperity.  He  will 
always  sacrifice  whatever  is  not  himself  to  serve  his  own  policy, 
and  will  ally  himself  with  any  party,  if  it  is  his  own  interest.  He 
knows  Europe,  but  not  Germany,  whose  feelings  he  is  always 
wounding.  He  cannot  get  rid  of  his  own  personality  in  anything, 
and  even  makes  experiments  in  taxation,  in  opposition  to  great 
economists,  which  all  fail."  Nee  viget  quidquam  ai/mile  aut 
secundum.  When  the  debate  on  the  Anti-Socialist  Bill  com- 
menced in  Parliament,  Count  Stolberg,  the  representative  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said  he  thought 
very  few  members  of  the  House  would  deny  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  social  democratic  principles.  The  Government  was  far  from 
considering  the  measure  which  it  now  proposed  as  sufficient,  and 
believed  that  something  should  also  be  done  in  other  quarters. 
The  action  of  the  State  should  be  supported  by  free  associations 
and  corporations,  and  by  private  individuals,  who  should  strive  to 
bring  back  the  fear  of  God,  the  love  of  Fatherland,  thrift  and  up- 
right dealing,  to  prevent  social  democracy  taking  root,  and  to 
dispel  till  the  fallacies  upon  which  it  rested.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  furnish  the  Government  with  the  sharp  and  eflFective 
weapons  which  it  required,  as  half-measures  would  only  do  harm. 
The  next  speaker,  Herr  Eeichensperger,  the  representative  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  declared  himself  opposed  to  the  Bill,  which, 
he  said,  offered  no  effectual  guarantee  for  the  suppression  of  the 
socialistic  agitation,  nor  even  against  a  repetition  of  the  attempts 
on  the  Emperor's  life.  The  only  efficacious  means  of  withstanding 
the  Socialist  movement  lay  in  the  revival  of  Christianity.  His 
party  would  not,  however,  meet  the  Government  proposals  in  a 
purely  negative  spirit.  What  his  friends  wished  was  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee,  who  could  also  determine  what 
amendments  were  necessary  in  the  penal  code.  Herr  Helldorf, 
"German  Conservative,"  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  was 
opposed  to  any  limit  being  set  to  the  period  of  its  operation.  He 
advocated  a  revision  of  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  and  a  pro- 
longation of  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  debate  was  the  effective  speech  of  the 
Socialist  member  Bebel,  the  self-educated  Saxon  cooper,  who  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  attempts  of  Hodel 
and  Nobiling  and  social  democracy,  and  asked  for  information  con- 
cerning the  result  of  the  examinations  of  those  men.  The  greater 
part  of  the  German  people  were,  he  maintained,  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  aims  of  social  democracy,  and  how  was  it  then  to  be 
expected  that  the  police  could  decide  on  these  questions?  The 
Socialists  did  not  desire  the  abolition  of  property,  but  only  a 
modification  of  the  conditions  of  property.  The  Government 
formerly  did  not  fear  the  social  democrats,  but  rather  courted 
them.    The  Bill  interfered  with  private  property,  and  was  specially 
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detrimental  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  to  all  printing  unions  and 
associations. 

Count  Eulenhurg,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  replied.  He 
said  : — "  With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  documents  relating 
to  the  Nobiling  case,  I  know  that  Nobiling  admitted  that  he  had 
attended  social  democratic  meetings,  that  they  had  afforded  him 
pleasure,  and  that  he  held  the  principles  of  the  Socialist  party. 
The  Socialist  press  has  exculpated  the  would-be  assassins,  and  has 
expressed  approval  of  the  recent  political  murders  in  Russia.  The 
foreign  press  of  the  party  hailed  with  joy  the  crimes  of  Hodel  and 
Nobiling.  Mr.  Marx  says :  *  Our  objects  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  violent  upheaval.'  Similar  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Herr  Bebel.  Of  the  former  connection  between  the 
Government  and  the  social  democrats,  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  lay 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  roots  of  the  movement  and  its  ramifications. 
That  the  connection  with  the  social  democratic  party  has  been 
lately  cemented  afresh,  I  must  most  empatically  deny." 

Herr  Bamberger,  of  the  National  party,  who  followed  the 
Minister,  said  he  should  support  the  Bill.  The  speech  just  de- 
livered by  Herr  Bebel  was  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  taking  measures  to  meet  the  dangers  of  Socialism.  He  desired, 
however,  that  the  action  of  the  Bill  should  be  limited  to  a  stated 
time,  and  that  an  amendment  should  be  inserted  offering  better 
guarantees. 

Wlien  the  debate  was  resumed.  Prince  Bismarck  spoke  at 
length,  with  the  object  of  vindicating  himself  from  a  reproach 
addressed  to  him  the  previous  day  by  Her  Bebel,  of  having 
formerly  courted  the  Socialists.  The  Prince  admitted  bis  intimacy 
with  Lassalle,  who,  he  said,  was  deeply  imbued  with  national  and 
even  with  monarchical  principles.  He  declared  that  in  entering 
upon  communications  with  Socialists,  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was 
chiefly  prompted  by  his  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  working 
classes,  and  that  he  was  still  in  favour  of  any  measures  calculated 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  working  man ;  but  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  Socialists  in  1870  and  1871,  their  utter  repudiation  of 
patriotism,  and  the  moral  support  they  lent  to  the  Paris  Commune, 
had  entirely  turned  him  away  from  them,  and  he  now  looked  upon 
Socialism  as  an  enemy  it  was  his  duty  to  combat.  An  Alsatian 
member  then  explained  the  measures  adopted  by  employers  of 
labour  in  Alsace  for  the  good  of  their  hands,  showing  that,  as  far 
as  Alsace  was  concerned,  no  Socialist  law  was  necessary,  because 
there  were  no  Socialists.  In  the  end  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time 
and  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  21  members,  which  began 
so  far  to  limit  its  provisions  as  only  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
suppress  Socialist  meetings,  to  shut  Socialist  beer-shops,  and  to 
prohibit  colportage,  whether  of  newspapers  or  books.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  repression  to  circulating  libraries  and  booksellers'  shops 
was  rejected,  as  was  also  the  extraordinary  provision  enabling  the 
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police  to  banish  Socialists  from  their  own  homes ;  they  were  only 
to  banish  them  when  residing  at  a  distance  from  home  for  purposes 
of  agitation.  The  right  to  proclaim  a  district  under  siege  was 
limited  to  cases  of  urgent  danger ;  electoral  meetings  were  allowed, 
even  if  Socialist  candidates  defended  their  views  (a  curious  excep- 
tion), and  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  limited  to  March  31,  1881, 
a  period  of  less  than  three  years.  The  German  Government  accepted 
most  of  these  modifications,  but  protested  against  the  limit  of  time, 
though  ready  to  agree  to  five  years  as  a  compromise. 

Count  Eulenburg,  the  IVIinister  of  the  Interior,  maintained  this 
objection  to  the  Committee,  who  nevertheless  passed  the  second 
reading  in  essentially  the  same  form. 

At  the  resumption  of  the  sittings  of  the  German  Parliament 
which  had  been  for  a  time  suspended,  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  was  begun,  and  Herr  von  Frankenstein  read  a  declaration 
from  the  Centre  which,  while  recognising  the  dangers  of  the 
Socialistic  agitation,  yet  considered  the  bill  before  the  House  as 
not  calculated  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  stated  that  the  members 
of  the  Centre  intend  to  vote  against  it.  Prince  Bismarck  took 
part  in  the  debate.  He  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of  all 
means  for  relieving  workmen  from  need,  and  especially  of  co- 
operative societies,  which  the  Government  woidd  not  shrink 
from  assisting ;  but  he  desired  to  put  down  the  Socialism  which, 
preaching  to  the  people  that  the  ideas  of  Gt)d,  Fatherland, 
and  Property  were  frauds,  sought  heaven  only  in  momentary 
enjoyment.  There  were  60,000  such  Socialists  in  Berlin  alone, 
thoroughly  organised,  and  their  propagandism  must  stop.  For 
himself,  if  he  lost  his  faith  in  God  and  a  Hereafter,  he  would  not 
live  a  day.  He  condemned  strongly  the  thirst  for  luxury  and  for 
getting-on  manifest  in  Germany,  believed  that  laws  and  opinions 
were  alike  too  lenient,  and  hinted  a  sort  of  admiration  for  the 
swift  French  method  of  shooting  Socialists  down.  He  pointed 
out  that  working-men's  a«*sociations  did  not  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  labouring  classes  when  they  sought  to  undermine  the  ground- 
work of  the  State  and  society  and  the  rights  of  property.  The 
Social  Democrats  had  no  positive  propositions  to  bring  forward, 
but  played  with  the  ignorant  masses.  He  regarded  the  machina- 
tions of  their  unions  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  unsatis- 
fectory  stat«  of  commercial  activity.  In  conclusion,  he  asked  the 
deputies  if  they  were  more  afraid  of  him  and  of  the  Federal 
Governments  than  of  the  Socialists,  and  he  admitted  that  his  aim 
went  beyond  the  present  measure,  for  he  wished  to  unite  parties 
in  order  to  form  a  bulwark  against  all  the  tempests  to  which  the 
Empire  was  exposed.  The  speech  made  a  deep  impression,  espe- 
cially on  the  middle-class  Members  of  the  Reichstag,  "  who  are 
evidently  under  a  fear,"  said  the  Spectator^  "  that  the  Socialist 
movement  is  directed  against  them,  and  who  express  through  Herr 
Lowe  a  jealousy,  which  is  felt  also  in  America  and  even  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  handicraftsmen,  as  compared  with 
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intellectual  workers."     Their  position,  said  Herr  Lowe,  is  daily 
advancing,  while  that  of  professional  men  retrogrades. 

The  able  Socialist  leader,  Herr  Hasselnaann,  made  a  most 
powerful  speech  against  the  bill,  rather  on  the  lines  of  *'Jack 
Cade  "  Radicalism  than  of  Socialism,  declaring  that  under  the 
existing  social  system  the  poor  got  nothing,  and  the  rich  all.  This 
was  true  even  in  the  army,  where  the  Staff  was  endowed  out  of  the 
French  Indemnity,  while  the  rank  and  file  got  nothing,  **  not  even 
a  diminution  of  taxes," — a  drop  of  vitriol  which  must  have  been 
felt.  He  warned  the  Chancellor  that  the  Bill  left  Socialists  no 
refuge  but  force,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  passion  rarely  witnessed 
in  a  German  Assembly,  broke  out — *'  I  am  not  personally  in  £sivour 
of  revolution ;  I  prefer  pacific  means.  But  if  we  are  forced  to 
fight,  we  shall  know  how  to  fight ;  and  I  shall  be  proud  to  lay 
down  my  life  and  die  on  the  field  of  honour.  Let  Prince  Bismarck 
remember  the  18th  of  March,  1848."  The  Parliament  heard  this 
without  interference,  and  the  Bill  finally  passed  on  October  19  in 
the  form  given  to  it  by  the  Committee,  by  221  votes  against  149. 
Both  sections  of  the  Conservative  party  and  the  National  Liberals 
recorded  their  votes,  without  exception,  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and 
they  were  joined  by  the  Lowe  group  and  some  Liberals  belonging 
to  no  special  party.  Prince  Bismarck  then  read  a  message  from 
the  Emperor  authorising  him  to  close  the  Reichstag.  The  Prince 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  said  that 
the  Federal  Governments  were  determined  with  the  means  pro- 
vided by  this  measure,  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to  cure  the  pre- 
valent disease.  They  could  scarcely  succeed  in  accomplishing  this 
in  the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  but  the  Government  hoped 
for  further  concessions  from  the  Reichstag  after  the  discussions 
which  had  now  taken  place.  After  giving  three  cheers  for  the 
Emperor,  the  House  adjourned. 

The  Anti-Socialist  Bill,  which  was  signed  by  the  Crown  Prince 
at  Potsdam  on  Monday,  the  2l8t,  was  published  on  Tuesday  by 
the  German  Official  Oazette^  and  immediately  came  into  force, 
four  clubs  in  Berlin  and  a  large  number  of  publications  being  put 
down  by  the  police.  In  the  same  cause  they  continued  with  true 
police  vigour. 

The  sturdy  old  Emperor  having  meanwhile  recovered,  he  and  the 
Empress,  together  with  the  Crown  Prince,  attended  the  inauguration 
at  Cologne,  on  September  26,  of  the  monument  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  Emperor's  father,  who  died  in  1840.  It  was  under  this 
king,  in  1 81 5,  that  the  Rhine  province  was  added  to  Prussia,  having 
previously  belonged  to  France  for  about  twenty  years.  The  people 
of  the  Rhine  were  at  that  time  as  much  disinclined  to  become 
Prussians  as  the  Alsatians  in  1870  were  to  become  Germans.  In 
the  course  of  sixty  years,  however,  they  have  become  most  loyal 
citizens  and  subjects,  and  now  they  lay  claim  to  the  appellation  of 
old  provinces  in  favour  of  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  name  of  ^^  new  lands  "  given  to  the  provinces 
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annexed  to  Prussia  in  1866.  Germany  at  the  same  time  main- 
tained her  new  office  of  mediator  on  the  Eastern  Question,  and  an 
article  in  the  North  Oerman  Gazette  was  found  referring  to  a 
Grerman  circular  recently  issued,  upon  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Porte 
in  carrying  out  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  saying  that  Germany's  only 
motive  in  urging  dispatch  was  to  contribute  towards  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  Moreover,  as  the  Power  who  presided  at  the  Con- 
gress, her  issue  of  the  circular  was  a  duty  imposed  by  her  position, 
notwithstanding  the  probable  rejection  of  her  proposals  by  the 
other  Powers.  "  Germany,  having  acquitted  herself  of  this  duty, 
will  not  revert  to  the  subject ;  the  less  as  the  murder  of  Mehemet 
Ali  renders  it  doubtful  whether  the  Porte  does  not  lack  the  power 
rather  than  the  will  to  fulfil  her  obligations.'' 

The  Prussian  Diet  was  opened  on  Nov.  19  by  Count  Stolberg, 
the  Chancellor's  Deputy,  who  read  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
*'  The  Government,"  he  said  in  the  course  of  it,  "  relies  on  your 
co-operation  for  the  removal  of  financial  difficulties.  The  consi- 
derable surplus  accruing  from  last  year's  accoimts  is  almost  en- 
tirely required  to  cover  our  increasing  contributions  towards  the 
German  Exchequer.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  has  likewise 
considerably  increased,  and  there  are  other  unavoidable  expenses 
to  be  met.  Unless  important  interests  are  to  be  neglected,  re- 
trenchment is  almost  impossible.  The  influx  of  large  sums  from 
extraordinary  sources  recorded  in  this  year's  Budget  has  ceased, 
while  the  ordinary  and  regular  revenue,  suffering  from  the  con- 
tinued depression  of  trade,  does  not  allow  us  to  count  upon  .any 
sensible  addition  to  the  previous  figures.  The  revenue  is  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  ordinary  and  regular  expenditure  of  the  State. 
The  means  required  to  amend  this  state  of  things  will  be  foimd  in 
taxes  and  imposts  handed  over  to  the  German  Exchequer.  Mean- 
while, current  expenditure  will  have. to  be  partly  defrayed  by 
loans." 

The  rest  of  the  speech  referred  to  Bills  of  domestic  import  to 
be  laid  before  the  House.  The  total  deficit  was  7,375,000  marks, 
and  but  for  the  last  remnant  of  the  French  indemnity  being  dis- 
tributed in  1876  would  have  occurred  a  year  ago.  It  had  been 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  steady  increase  of  military  expenditure, 
accompanied  by  the  decrease  of  the  indirect  taxes,  and  the 
falling-off  of  the  proceeds  from  Government  railways,  mines,  and 
forests. 

On  Nov.  20,  when  the  Budget  was  laid  before  the  Diet  by  Herr 
Hobrecht,  the  financial  secretary,  it  was  stated  that  the  chief 
means  of  providing  for  this  deficit  would  be  found  in  the  State 
being  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  contribution  to  the 
Imperial  expenses,  by  means  of  the  creation  of  special  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  Empire  itself,  and  by  a  reform  in  the  system  of 
Communal  taxation.  For  the  coining  financial  year  it  would,  it 
was  said,  be  possible  to  balance  the  Budget  by  means  of  a  loan. 

The  Emperor  being  now  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Berlin, 
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the  ministry  of  State  notified  (November  28)  under  the  Anti- 
Socialist  Bill  that  for  one  year  no  person  suspected  of  designs  on 
the  public  safety  would  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Berlin,  Gharlot- 
tenburg,  Potsdam,  or  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that  the  carrying 
of  arms,  except  by  soldiers  or  licensed  persons,  was  prohibited ; 
that  no  explosive  projectiles  might  be  sold  or  canied,  and  that 
"  permits  "  to  carry  arms  would  be  granted  only  by  the  police. 

Meanwhile  it  went  round  the  papers  that  the  author  of  the 
following  "  feble  "  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  had  been  sentenced 
for  writing  it  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  it  **  being  ofiFensive  to 
Prince  Bismarck  " : — 

^^  There  was  once  a  schoolmaster  who  used  a  great  many  canes 
and  was  much  given  to  putting  his  pupils  in  solitary  confinement. 
Once  the  inspector  called  on  him  and  foimd  the  school  in  a  very 
bad  state.  '  My  friend,'  said  he,  '  you  have  unlimited  control  over 
everything  here,  how  is  it  that  your  school  gets  worse  and  worse 
every  year  ? '  '  Ah,'  replied  the  tyrant,  *  I  have  a  wicked  wild  lot 
to  rule.  Give  me  another  bundle  of  canes  a  year  and  build  me 
one  or  two  more  cells  for  the  confinement  of  the  refractory,  or  I 
really  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.'  *  Why,'  exclaimed  the 
inspector,  ^  you  have  already  given  ten  times  as  many  floggings  as 
any  of  your  colleagues.  If  flogging  were  the  remedy,  the  vilest  gaoler 
would  be  the  best  mentor,  and  your  school  an  example  for  the 
whole  world.  But  the  stick  is  the  measure  of  your  pedagogy,  and 
what  you  ought  to  have  taught  you  have  still  to  learn.  When 
the  pupils  are  fit  for  nothing,  that  shows  the  teacher  is  fit  for 
nothing,  so  be  good  enough  to  march  out.  What  we  want  is  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  no  need  for  canes  and  is  satisfied  with  one 
cell.' " 

The  police  also  expelled  all  the  leading  Socialists  from  Beriin, 
among  these  the  two  Socialist  members  of  the  Reichstag,  Fritzsche 
and  Hassellmann,  granting  in  each  case  no  more  than  from  twenty- 
four  to  seventy-two  hours'  delay  for  people  to  make  their  prepara- 
tions. 

The  German  Emperor  returned  to  his  capital  on  Dec.  5,  and 
on  the  same  day  resumed  the  reins  of  the  government  of  the 
Empire,  by  virtue  of  an  order  addressed  to  the  Crown  Prince,  in 
which  he  thanked  him  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  for  the 
last  six  months.  "  The  reception  of  the  venerable  monarch,"  said 
an  English  journal,  "  would  probably  have  borne  a  more  spon- 
taneous character,  and  appear^  more  like  real  enthusiasm,  had 
not  the  police  taken  care  to  turn  all  those  out  of  Berlin  whose 
loyalty  is  not  up  to  the  official  mark.  Another  thing  that  spoiled 
the  effect  of  the  day  is  the  unspeakable  distress  at  present  prevail- 
ing in  the  metropolis  of  Imperial  Germany.  Trade  and  industry 
are  entirely  at  a  standstill,  and  every  day  from  .90  to  100  persons 
apply  to  the  Urban  Court  of  Berlin  for  leave  to  take  what  is  called 
the  *  manifestation  oath,'  which  amounts  to  bankruptcy  i/n  formd 
pauperis.     But  five  years  ago  wealth  in  Germany  seemed  to  be 
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within  the  reach  of  all,  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  this 
comitry  in  the  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  in  France  in 
the  time  of  John  Law ;  and  since  then  general  distress  has  been 
in  a  chronic  state,  and  there  is  no  telling  yet  when  better  days  are 
likely  to  come." 

Count  Eulenburg,  at  the  sitting  of  Dec.  9,  explained  that  the 
proclamation  of  martial  law  had  only  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
mischief  likely  to  be  done  by  the  gathering  of  the  Nihilists  and 
other  Bevolutionists  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  Crerman 
capital.  Within  ten  days  of  that  date  as  many  as  46  newspapers 
and  171  associations  had  been  suppressed,  and  151  books  and 
pamphlets  prohibited. 

When  the  year  closed  the  negotiations  between  the  Prussian 
Government  and  the  See  of  Rome  were  still  going  on,  "  and  there 
is  no  doubt,"  said  a  journal  from  whose  summaries  we  have  often 
quoted — theWeek^s  News — "  that  there  seems  to  be  a  settled  pur- 
pose on  both  sides  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfactory  end.  Still,  no 
progress  is  being  made,  and  this  arises  from  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties  with  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  of  political  parties.  The  Prussian  Government 
is  again  prepared  to  make  a  good  many  concessions,  provided  the 
Curia  induces  the  Ultramontanes,  or  the  so-called  Centre  both  of 
the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Legislatiu'e,  to  give  up  their 
opposition  and  join  the  Government  in  its  attempt  to  repress 
Socialist  doctrines.  The  See  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  contends 
that  it  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  purely  political  affairs  of 
Germany,  and  that  it  cannot  command  its  adherents  in  Germany 
to  do  things  of  which  itself  understands  little  or  nothing.  AU 
this  time  the  Government  organs,  more  especially  the  Promnzial' 
Gorrespondenz,  go  on  abusing  the  Centre  for  its  want  of  patriotism, 
and  for  being  the  one  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliar 
tion  between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  power.  The  Curia  now 
actually  goes  so  far  as  to  offer  to  give  priests  permission  to  com- 
municate their  nomination  to  the  Government,  but  Prussia  insists 
on  a  recognition  of  the  State  laws  on  principle,  and  this  the  Pope 
will  not  concede.  Perhaps  he  may  do  so  hereafter  in  a  modified 
shape." 

If  we  closed  the  French  history  of  the  year  with  the  record  of 
a  weighty  plea  for  Free-trade,  we  must  close  the  German  with  a 
protest  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  favour  of  Protection,  for  which  the 
bad  times,  and  as  the  Spectator  said,  "  the  natural  aggressiveness 
of  human  nature,"  of  which  assuredly  the  Prince  has  his  share,  had 
of  late  been  producing  a  considerable  agitation.  He  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  the  Bundesrath — the  Council  of  the  German  Empire 
— on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  which  he  argued,  that  in  order 
to  put  Germany  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  terms  with  other 
nations,  all  articles  imported  across  her  frontier  should  be  rendered 
liable  to  import-duty.  Excepting  as  regards  certain  stipulations 
with  respect  to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  says  Prince  Bismarck, 
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the  attempts  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Aiifitro-Uungaiy  iipon 
the  new  tariff  treaty  having  been  frustrated,  "  we  have  become 
free  to  modify  our  customs  tariff  to  our  mind,  and  in  the  impend- 
ing revision  of  the  impost  scale,  our  own  interest  can  be  our  only 
guide.  This  interest  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  fresh  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  for  tariff  treaties  ;  but  if  these  n^fotiations  are 
to  be  entered  into  with  any  prospect  of  success  for  G-ermanj,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  previously  to  take  an  independent  course,  and 
create  such  a  customs  system  as  shall  place  our  home  products  in 
the  most  favourable  position  possible  with  regard  to  those  of  other 
countries." 


AUSTRO-HUNGABY. 

The  position  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  in  the  presence  of  the  troubles 
in  the  East,  was  this  year  a  very  difficult  one,  the  sympathies  of  the 
German  and  Hungarian  elements  being  naturally  opposed  upon  the 
matter,  and  the  fear  of  Russian  encroachment  being  strongly  felt. 
There  seemed  no  doubt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  Austria  was 
urging  on  England  to  make  the  Russian  position  as  unoasy  as 
possible,  was  bent  on  securing  adequate  compensation  for  herself, 
and  insisting  on  the  submission  of  certain  questions  to  the  proposed 
Congress.  The  Government  was  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of 
peace,  which  Count  Andrassy  considered  equivalent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe,  objecting  especially,  it  was 
said,  to  the  formation  of  a  free  Bul^ria.  The  Minister  addressed 
a  sharp  remonstrance  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  the  official  journals  of 
that  Court  denied  that  any  threatening  language  had  been  used, 
though  mobilisation  of  the  army  was  talked  of.  The  resignation 
of  the  Austrian  ministry  took  place  during  these  complications ; 
but  the  Emperor  called  upon  them  to  keep  office,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  with  Hungary.  The  revenue  returns  for  the 
preceding  year  showed  an  increase  of  246,000  florins  in  the  direct, 
and  4,267,000  in  the  indirect  taxes,  over  the  revenue  from  the 
same  sources  in  1876. 

Ministerial  statements  on  Eastern  affairs  were  made  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Parliaments. 

Replying  to  an  interpellation  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath,  Prince  Auersperg  stated  that  his  Government  expected 
an  early  meeting  of  the  Conference,  and,  for  that  reason,  was  not 
at  the  moment  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  views  respecting  the  bases  of  peace ;  it  was,  however,  bound  to 
declare  generally  that  it  could  not  regard  some  of  the  stipiilations 
now  before  it  as  consonant  with  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  Government,  he  added,  entertained  the  confident  hope  that 
the  European  Council  would  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  under- 
standing. 
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Herr  Tisza  made  a  similar  statement  at  Pesth,  and  added  that 
there  was  now  no  question  of  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey ;  the  question  was  one  of  a  total  transforma- 
tion and  change  of  influence  and  power  in  the  East.  The  declara- 
tion was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  House,  which  took  formal 
cognisance  of  the  Minister's  statement.  "The  intelligence  from 
Vienna  in  the  Times  and  Telegraph,^-  said  the  Spectator,  "  there- 
fore through  Anti-Bussian  channels,  confirms  the  view  we  have 
steadily  maintained  of  Austrian  policy.  The  Emperor  is  not  pre- 
pared to  fight  Bussia,  and  believes  it  better  to  accede  to  an  occu- 
pation of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  or  even  to  press  further  south. 
He  is  arming  quietly,  but  it  is  to  occupy  these  provinces,  and  to 
place  an  irresistible  force  in  Hungary  in  case  of  any  outburst  of 
Magyar  indignation.  Throughout  he  has  looked  first  of  all  to  his 
alliance  with  Germany,  which  while  it  lasts  makes  Austria  un- 
assailable ;  and  secondly,  to  his  own  repute  as  a  Hapsburg  who  has 
lost  great  provinces.  He  wants  to  die  without  having  injured  the 
grand  estate  of  his  House.  There  can  be  no  objection  in  the  West 
to  this  arrangement.  Austria  is  a  fair  counterpoise  to  Bussia ;  the 
Hapsburgs  now  govern  leniently,  and  they  can  prevent  the  war  of 
races  and  creeds  which  might  else  break  out  in  Bosnia.  The  Beys 
are  asking  for  annexation  already,  and  will,  we  imagine,  rapidly 
throw  off  a  creed  which  has  always  fitted  them  very  loosely,  accept- 
ing a  new  position  as  Austrian  nobles."  At  a  Cabinet  Council  both 
the  Emperor  and  Count  Andrassy  declared  that  they  earnestly  de- 
sired peace,  but  they  regarded  certain  of  the  Bussian  conditions  of 
peace  as  inadmissible. 

In  the  Austrian  Beichsrath,  the  members  of  the  Polish  party 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
secure  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  and  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  asked  if  it  expected  to  be 
in  a  position  to  bring  the  condition  of  the  Polish  subjects  of  Bussia 
under  the  notice  of  the  Plenipotentiaries ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  adopted  the  clause  in  the 
customs  treaty  with  Austria  stipulating  that  the  treaty  remain  in 
force  for  ten  years,  and  rejected  an  amendment  empowering  the 
Government  to  denounce  it  after  the  expiration  of  five  years. 

Count  Andrassy  obtained  a  grant  of  six  millions  (60,000,000 
florins)  from  the  Delegations  of  the  two  Parliaments,  by  speeches 
which  were  very  imperfectly  reported.  He  said  distinctly  that  the 
Peace  of  San  Stefano  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Austrian  Empire, 
threatening  some  of  its  great  interests.  He  further  said  what  those 
interests  were,  but  this  part  of  his  speech  was  confidential.  It 
followed  that  Austria  was  prepared  to  resist  something  or  other, 
bat  it  is  not  certain  what.  He  further  said  that  he  disapproved  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina — whither  50,000  Turkish 
troops  had  been  sent — but  did  not  deny  that  military  occupation 
of  those  provinces  might  become  a  necessity.  He  also  assured  the 
Austrian  Delegation,  which  desired  peace,  that  the  money  should 
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not  be  expended  unless  it  were  unavoidable.  Altogether,  the  Count 
left  the  impression  that  he  was  negotiating  with  Russia,  and  quite 
inclined  to  threaten,  but  was  not  yet  certain  what  the  final  decision 
of  his  Emperor  would  be. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  dis- 
cussed the  grant,  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Herr  Schaup  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  development  of  Eastern  affairs  rendering  a 
display  of  the  military  forces  unavoidable  for  the  protection  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  Monarchy,  the  common  Ministry 
should  be  empowered  to  incur,  with  the  assent  of  the  Cis-Leithan 
and  Trans-Leithan  Grovemments,  an  expenditure  not  exceeding 
60,000,000  florins.  This  resolution  was  adopted  by  eleven  votes 
against  nine.  The  Provisional  Budget  for  the  next  three  months, 
and  the  extraordinary  military  expenditure  contained  in  the  Bud- 
get, was  passed  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  florins,  which  had  no 
connection,  however,  vdth  the  extraordinary  credit.  In  another 
sitting  the  two  reporters  upon  the  vote  of  60,000,000  florins  made 
statement*  in  support  of  their  respective  views  on  the  subject^  the 
one  being  in  favom'  of  the  grant  and  the  other  opposing  it.  After- 
wards a  large  number  of  delegates  addressed  the  Assembly  for  and 
against  the  proposal.  The  Hungarian  Delegation  voted  the  credit 
imanimously.  Count  Andrassy  during  the  debate  said  that  Prince 
Bismarck  would  scarcely  have  undertaken  to  preside  at  the  Congress 
if  the  actual  conditions  of  peace  were  merely  to  be  registered  by 
it.  Count  Andrassy  further  stated  that  not  only  his  personal  in- 
tercourse with  Prince  Bismarck,  but  also  the  relations  between  the 
two  States,  had  always  been  most  frank,  trustworthy,  and  cordial, 
and  so  they  would  remain.  The  Coimt  reminded  the  Delegation 
of  his  previous  declarations  as  to  the  views  of  the  Grovemment  in 
regard  to  recent  events  and  to  the  future,  and  said  he  thought  he 
had  gone  as  far  in  those  explanations  as  was  judicious.  The 
Austrian  Delegation  finally  voted  the  grant  by  thirty-nine  to 
twenty,  and  adopted  further  proposals  in  the  same  direction.  An 
agreement  was  also  arrived  at  between  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian Delegations  upon  all  the  points  they  had  disputed  in  the 
matter. 

About  this  time  died  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's 
father.  On  the  abdication  of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  he  had  renounced  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  favour  of  bis 
son. 

When  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  the 
Budget  was  discussed.  Baron  Depretis,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
said  that  he  had  many  years  ago  warned  the  House  and  the  public 
against  taking  a  too  sanguine  view  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
country.  The  Government  would,  however,  be  able  soon  to  make 
the  revenue  and  expenditiue  balance,  provided  they  were  not 
compelled  to  take  upon  themselves  fresh  sacrifices  for  the  defence 
of  the  honour  and  prestige  of  the  Empire.  Even  this  latter  event 
could  do  no  more  than  defer  for  a  short  time  the  attainment  of 
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the  object  in  view ;  and  he  cautioned  his  hearers  not  to  believe  for 
one  single  instant  in  the  word  "  bankrupt."  There  was,  he  said, 
no  justification  at  all  for  applying  such  a  term  to  the  financial 
position  of  Austro-Hungary.  The  Budget  and  financial  law  for 
1878,  as  well  as  the  Bill  prolonging  the  provisorium  of  the  com- 
promise with  Hungary  until  the  end  of  May,  were  adopted  next 
day  without  debate. 

A  debate  upon  the  Eastern  Question  arose  on  March  30  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet.  Several  speakers  (a  telegram 
said)  declared  that  the  Monarchy  must  now  place  itself  in  accord 
with  England,  a  sentiment  which  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
Herr  Szilagzi  said  the  country  could  never  approve  a  policy  which 
would  deprive  the  Monarchy  of  its  most  powerful  and  trusty  ally. 
Herr  Tisza,  the  Minister-President,  said  that  the  House  would 
easily  understand  that  the  Government  could  make  no  declaration 
on  the  subject,  and  afterwards  addressed  the  House  at  some  length 
in  energetic  terms  in  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.  He 
reverted  to  his  repeated  declarations,  and  refuted  the  view  that  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs  had  been  deceived,  and  added  : — "  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Austro-Hungary  would  be  isolated  in 
the  event  of  her  being  compelled  to  make  war  for  the  protection  of 
her  interests.  Eecent  events  furnish  the  lesson  that  the  interests 
of  Boumania  and  Hungary  are  identical,  inasmuch  as  both  have  a 
common  enemy  in  Panslavism.  This  lesson  would  even  take  root 
among  other  neighbouring  nations  as  soon  as  they  became  con- 
vinced that  only  by  friendship  with  Austria  could  they  preserve 
their  individuality."  Herr  Tisza  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
Government  still  regarded  it  as  its  mission  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  Monarchy  and  of  peace. 

When  the  Parliaments  reassembled  after  the  recess,  on  May  14, 
there  were  discussions  on  Eastern  aflFairs  in  both.  In  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Austrian  Beichsrath,  in  reply  to  an  interpellation 
requesting  information  respecting  the  alleged  intention  of  the 
Government  to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  the  Minister- 
President  said  that  the  views  of  the  Government  had  undergone 
no  change,  whether  as  regards  the  end  to  be  attained  or  as  regards 
the  choice  of  means  for  its  attainment.  It  had  never  been  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  consideration  of  this 
point  from  the  European  Congress  if  convot:ed,  or  to  endeavour  to 
solve  the  question  by  co-operating  with  any  single  Power.  The 
Minister  added,  "  The  reports  on  which  the  questioners  have  taken 
their  stand  are  not  worthy  of  credence,  and  the  Government  is  in 
a  position  to  declare  all  these  reports  unfounded.  Consequently 
all  the  combinations  made  to  depend  on  these  reports  are  stripped 
of  every  foundation  in  fact."  In  the  Hungarian  Chamber  Herr 
Tisza  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  simply 
national,  and  safeguarded  only  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  for  the 
sake  of  which  several  points  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  must  be 
modified.     They  would  never,  he  added,  set  up  a  policy  of  com- 
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pensation  in  some  of  the  Western  Provinces  of  Turkey  as  their 
price  for  tolerating  the  formation  of  new  Slav  States.  Part  of  the 
vote  of  credit,  he  said,  would  be  expended  in  measures  which  were 
indispensable  on  the  Roumanian  frontiers.  The  Money  Bill  finally 
passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  Compromise  Committee  also  dis- 
cussed the  Bill  relative  to  the  Hungarian  Quota,  and  maintained 
the  proportion  hitherto  existing  of  the  relative  contributions  of 
Austria  and  Hungary — namely,  that  of  seventy  to  thirty.  It  ac- 
cepted all  the  last  arrangements,  except  the  Restitution  question. 
The  North  Oerman  Gazette  of  May  13  now  published  a  letter 
from  Vienna,  to  which,  a  Berlin  telegram  said,  an  '^  inspired " 
character  is  attributed,  and  which  contained  the  following  observa- 
tions upon  Austria's  programme  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question : — 

"  Austrian  interests  dictate  the  establishment  of  an  army  in 
Eastern  Galicia,  another  in  Transylvania,  and  a  third  in  the  Bfuiet, 
the  despatch  of  an  army  corps  to  South  Dalmatia,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  Bosnia,  the  Herzegovina,  and  all  Turkish  territory  situate 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  ^Egean  with  a  frontier  on  the  south 
from  the  Gulf  of  Valona  to  the  Gxdf  of  Salonica,  and  on  the  east 
from  the  eastern  boundary  of  Servia  to  the  Port  of  Orfano.  Finally, 
it  is  necessary  that  Austria  should  send  an  armed  squadron  to  the 
coast  of  Albania,  and  another  to  the  coast  of  Macedonia.  More- 
over, it  will  scarcely  be  possible  any  longer  to  desist  from  con- 
cluding a  military  convention  and  offensive  and  defensive  alliances 
— from,  in  brief,  paving  the  way  for  Roumania,  Servia,  Monte- 
negro, and  all  other  parts  detaching  themselves  from  Turkey  and 
infringing  upon  Austria's  interests,  to  be  organised  with  Austria- 
Hungary  into  a  confederation  of  States  somewhat  on  the  model  of 
Germany.  The  territories  which  have  already  detached  themselves 
from  Turkey,  or  may  still  do  so,  would  either  unite  with  Monte- 
negro, Servia,  or  Roumania,  or  else  constitute  themselves  into 
independent  members  of  the  confederation."  The  Imperial  War 
Budget  reached  95,925,044  florins. 

When  the  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  Austria  began  to  accumulate 
troops  upon  her  eastern  frontier,  it  was  popularly  said  to  fight 
Russia  rather  than  allow  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia ;  and  the 
mobilisation  of  the  army,  at  first  strongly  disclaimed,  conmienced 
on  June  15,  or  rather,  the  placing  on  a  war-footing  of  the  troops 
stationed  along  the  frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  the  Save,  and  Transyl- 
vania, a  measure  which  was  reported  from  Vienna  to  excite  **  in- 
definite apprehensions  and  abundant  political  speculations." 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  closed  the  Hungarian  Diet  in  person 
on  June  30.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  his  Majesty  spoke  of 
the  results  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  compromise  as  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  entire  Monarchy.  Referring  to  foreign  affairs,  he 
said: — 

*'  The  present  state  of  our  foreign  relations  allows  us  to  hope 
that  we  shall  succeed  in  assuring,  not  only  the  interests  of  the 
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Monarchy,  but  also  the  blessings  of  peace.  The  Emperor  is  happy 
to  acknowledge  that  the  chief  merit  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the 
patriotic  support  received  by  the  Grovemment  fix)m  Parliament. 
Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  we  may  confidently  trust  that  the 
interests  of  the  Monarchy,  and  therefore  those  of  Hungary,  will 
always  find  a  sure  support  in  you,  and  in  every  son  of  the 
Monarchy." 

The  Session  being  closed.  Prince  Auersperg,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  again  tendered  the  resignation  of  the  members  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet.  The  Emperor  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to 
Prince  Auersperg,  entrusting  him  with  the  direction  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Interior,  but  reserving  his  decision  in  regard  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Ministry.  He,  however,  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Baron  de  Lasser,  to  be  allowed  to 
resign  on  accoimt  of  bad  health,  and  made  him  life  member  of  the 
Upper  House. 

The  Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  proposed 
by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  there  carried,  was 
now  a  decided  thing.  A  telegram  from  Vienna,  dated  July  7, 
said  the  mobilisation  of  the  Laibach,  Graz,  and  Vienna  divisions, 
which  were  to  serve  as  a  reserve  for  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Bosnia,  was  not  being  eflFected  with  great  vigour,  although  orders 
to  this  efifect  were  given  to  the  Vienna  municipal  authorities  three 
days  before. 

"  The  soldiers  on  leave  have  not  been  informed  of  the  date  on 
which  they  are  to  join  their  respective  regiments.  Large  trans- 
ports of  provisions  and  pressed  hay  are  being  daily  conveyed  by 
the  Hungarian  and  Croatian  Railways  to  Esseg  and  Agram.  Five 
or  six  detachments  of  the  railway  corps  have  been  called  out  in 
order  to  accelerate,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  pioneers,  the 
completion  of  the  Novi-Sissek  Railway  line,  which  is  several 
miles  long,  and  connects  the  Bosnian  line  with  the  Southern  Aus- 
trian railway,  and  to  reconstruct  the  Novi-Banjaluka  line,  which 
has  been  partially  destroyed,  and  has  been  left  unworked  for  the 
last  two  years.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  has 
been  postponed  until  next  month,  in  order  to  allow  time  both  to 
determine  the  bases  of  the  administrative  and  technical  preparations, 
and  to  enable  the  fugitives  to  be  restored  to  their  homes  without 
delay.  The  operations  in  the  dry  and  rocky  mountainous  region  of 
Herzegovina  are  expected  to  be  attended  with  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  that  region  during  summer.  The  public 
mind  in  Hungary  is  much  irritated  on  the  subject  of  the  occupar 
tion.  It  has  been  definitely  settled  that  the  first  advance  shall  be 
simultaneously  eflfected  on  the  Brod  Soad,  towards  Serajewo,  and 
from  Nova  by  way  of  Banjaluka.  The  advance  towards  Mostar 
from  Metkowich  will  not  be  made  until  a  few  days  later.  Klek  and 
another  part  will  be  occupied.  Torpedoes  have  been  despatched 
from  Pola  to  the  ports  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  but  no  naval  pre- 
parations of  an  extensive  character  are  being  made." 
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Herr  Tisza,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents  at  Debreczin, 
defended  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  which  -was  very 
unpopular  in  Hungary,  and  said  its  object  had  been  to  ensure  that 
the  whole  of  Europe  should  determine  the  destinies  of  the  East. 
No  one,  he  said,  could  dispute  the  great  moral  triiunph  achieved, 
by  means  of  which  Russia  had  been  compelled  at  the  bidding  of 
Europe  to  renounce  a  considerable  portion  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  she  had  extracted  from  Turkey  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  M.  Tisza  said,  had 
become  necessary  in  order  to  counteract  the  continuous  growth  of 
Panslavism,  by  which  Hungary,  before  all,  was  menaced. 

The  occupation  of  Bosnia  did  not  prove  the  easy  matter  ex- 
pected. Garatheodori  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiary,  b^an 
to  raise  difficulties,  insisting  on  the  original  Turkish  demand  that 
the  Sultan's  sovereignty  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  re- 
cognised, and  that  the  duration  of  the  occupation  and  the  territory 
to  be  occupied  should  be  previously  settled.  A  Ti/mea  tel^^m 
from  Vienna,  dated  July  24,  said : — 

"The  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  and 
Garatheodori  Pasha,  yesterday  telegraphed  to  their  Government  the 
final  proposals  made  by  Austria  regarding  the  occupation  of  Bosnia, 
and  are  hourly  awaiting  further  instructions  on  the  subject  from 
Constantinople.  Up  to  the  present,  however,  none  have  arrived. 
Information  from  Bosnia  states  that  the  Turkish  authorities  there 
have  received  directions  from  Constantinople  in  all  circumstances 
to  meet  the  Austrian  troops  in  a  friendly  spirit.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  march  of  the  troops  destined  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have  been  completed  down  to  the  last  details,  and 
the  forces  are  ready  to  cross  the  frontier  at  any  hour.  The  com- 
mand to  this  eflFect  will  probably,  however,  not  be  given  till  the 
end  of  this  week.  In  Government  circles  it  is  regarded  as  of  great 
importance  to  bring  the  friendly  negotiations  which  were  opened 
with  the  Turkish  Plenipotentiaries,  who  stopped  at  Vienna  on  their 
way  from  Berlin,  to  the  desired  issue,  it  being  much  wished  that 
Austria  should  enter  the  provinces  she  is  to  occupy  as  a  friend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy.  This  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  Austria 
will  not,  however,  brook  being  trifled  with,  and  the  Turkish  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  been  given  to  imderstand  that  any  further  delay 
in  the  negotiations  cannot  be  permitted.  A  term  of  a  few  days 
has,  therefore,  it  is  said,  been  fixed  within  which  the  Tiuks  are  to 
give  their  consent  to  the  Austrian  proposals.  At  all  events,  with 
or  without  the  goodwill  of  the  Turks,  the  Austrians  will  enter  the 
two  provinces  not  later  than  the  end  of  this  month.  In  well- 
informed  circles  Sunday,  the  28th,  or  Mondny  the  29th,  is  named 
as  the  day  appointed  for  crossing  the  frontier.  Attention  is  now 
strained  to  watch  what  will  be  the  efifect  of  the  actual  entry  of  the 
troops  into  the  provinces.  The  headquarters  are  fully  assembled 
at  Brod.  No  one  anticipates  a  serious  resistance  from  any  quarter. 
Greater  difficulties  are  feared  in  connection  with  the  repatriation 
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of  the  fugitives,  who  themselves  appear  to  have  little  zeal  in  that 
direction." 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzego- 
vina, the  Government  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  population 
stating  that  the  Austrian  troops  came  as  friends  to  restore  peace 
and  prosperity  to  the  country.  The  proclamation  states  that  all 
would  be  protected,  none  oppressed.  Established  customs  and  in- 
stitutions would  be  respected,  the  revenues  would  be  applied  solely 
to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the  arrears  of  taxes  for  the  past 
year  would  not  be  collected. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  July  29,  the  Austrian  troops 
crossed  the  Save  at  Gradiska,  the  Turkish  garrison  of  that  place 
retiring  on  their  approach.  The  main  body  of  the  troops  crossed 
the  Bosnian  frontier  on  the  following  day.  General  Philippovich 
reported  to  the  Government  that  he  entered  Turkish  Brod  on 
Tuesday,  and  Derbend  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  that  in  both 
places  he  was  received  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  the  Tmrkish 
authorities.  Some  disturbances,  due  to  a  Turkish  agitator,  were 
reported  from  Serajevo,  where  acts  of  violence,  directed  against 
the  Ottoman  authorities,  were  committed,  and  the  telegraphic 
conmiunication  was  cut.  Passive  opposition  to  the  Austrian 
occupation  was  manifested  at  Brod. 

The  18th  division  of  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Dalmatian 
frontier  and  entered  Herzegovina  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  but  an 
unexpected  resistance  met  them  everywhere,  this  friendly  occupation 
not  apparently  being  welcome  to  races  who  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  It  was  very  sensibly  pointed  out  that  they  probably 
knew  nothing  on  earth  about  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  thought  that 
they  were  being  invaded  for  amusement.  At  Serajevo  there  was  a  , 
movement  against  the  occupation  at  the  instigation  of  one  Hadji 
Lodja,  who  issued  a  manifesto  calling  upon  the  Mahomedans  to  rise 
a  hundred  thousand  strong  to  oppose  the  Austrians.  At  Mostar, 
also,  the  capital  of  the  Herzegovina,  a  popular  rising  occurred. 
The  Kaimakam  and  Mufti  were  assassinated,  and  a  Ulema  ap- 
pointed governor.  Three  Turkish  battalions  are  said  to  have 
fraternised  with  the  insurgents,  while  three  others  pronounced 
against  the  rising,  and  determined  to  join  the  Austrian  troops  on 
their  arrival.  At  Maglai  the  advance  was  marked  by  serious  blood- 
shed. Here  the  Kaimakam  and  the  leading  citizens  expressed  their 
unconditional  submission,  but  the  people  barred  the  main  street 
and  opened  a  heavy  cross-fire  from  the  houses  and  both  banks  of 
the  river  on  the  advancing  squadron  of  Austrian  Hussars.  Maglai 
is  situated  in  a  narrow  defile  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bosna,  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  Tiurks,  and  has  a  ruined  castle  commanding 
the  valley.  Steep  declivities  make  any  attempt  at  swerving  from 
the  road  very  diflScult,  and  the  Hussars  had  to  defile  through  this 
pass  possessed  by  armed  inhabitants,  in  doing  which  seventy  of 
them  fell. 

In  the  Herzegovina   also  the  Austrian  troops  had  an  engage- 
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ment  near  Citlak  with  a  body  of  500  insurgents^  who  soon  fell 
back,  leaving  several  killed  and  prisoners. 

A  telegram  from  Belgrade  stated  that  revolutionary  movements 
in  all  parts  of  both  provinces  were  rapidly  increasing  as  the 
Austrians  advanced,  and  that  there  was  much  imeasiness  throughout 
Servia.  So  imminent,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  was 
the  danger  of  a  rupture  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  that  the 
Sultan  was  reported  to  have  asked  the  Queen  to  interfere  and  per- 
suade the  Austrians  to  defer  occupation.  The  troops,  however, 
entered  Mostar  safely,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  having  pro- 
perty, the  Times  report  says,  received  the  troops  most  joyfully. 
But  the  Standard  had  a  despatch  stating  that  when  the  Austrians 
were  within  one  da3r's  march  of  Mostar  the  Bosnian  chiefs  who  had 
occupied  the  defiles  oflFered  a  strong  resistance.  "  The  fight  began 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  continued  until  the  evening.  The 
Austrians  had  200  cavalry  soldiers  killed  and  150  in£Buitry  killed 
and  wounded.  In  consequence  of  their  position,  the  loss  of  the 
Bosnians  was  comparatively  small.  A  score  of  the  insurgents, 
however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  were  shot*  It 
was  added  that  the  battle  continued  on  the  Monday  near  Mostar, 
and  the  losses  on  both  sides  were  considerable.  The  insuxgents 
had  field  guns  and  good  artillerists.  From  other  sources  it  is 
reported  that  great  agitation  prevails  among  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Trebinje." 

The  elections  for  the  Hungarian  Legislature  were  held  during 
these  events.  In  Debreczyn  all  three  electoral  districts  voted  for 
candidates  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and  the  Minister-President,  Herr 
Tisza,  was  defeated  by  Herr  Ernst  Simonyi,  but  afterwards  elected 
elsewhere.  The  latest  returns  concerning  these  elections  showed  that, 
although  the  Minister-President  Tisza  had  been  defeated,  the  Liberal 
or  Government  party  would  have  a  decided  majority.  Out  of  894 
seats  232  fell  to  the  Liberal  or  Grovemment  party,  70  to  the  United 
Opposition,  66  to  the  Extreme  Left,  and  15  to  Independents. 

The  resistance  of  the  fanatic  Hadji  Lodja  continued,  and  the 
Mahomedan  insurgents  contrived  to  inflict  a  serious  check  upon 
an  Austrian  division.  On  August  8  and  10,  the  20th  Division  of 
the  Austrian  army  encountered  such  severe  opposition  before  Tuzla, 
that  their  commander.  General  Szapary,  thought  it  best  to  retreat 
till  he  could  be  reinforced,  and  he  retreated  to  Ghrana^ica,  which 
he  reached  on  the  12th.  One  of  the  correspondents  said  that 
Hadji  Lodja  contemplated  creating  an  ^^  autonomous  Bosnia,  with 
some  slight  connection  with  Constantinople,"  and  the  Sultan,  that 
*'  enlightened  and  powerful  prince,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  called  him, 
gave  no  orders  to  the  regular  troops  in  Bosnia  to  submit  to  the 
occupation. 

Notwithstanding  these  serious  and  unexpected  difficulties,  the 
Austrian  troops  continued  to  advance  in  Bosnia,  and  Serajevo  was 
occupied  on  Aug.  1 9,  after  a  severe  engagement  with  the  insurgents. 

An  important  victory  was  gained  by  General  Philippovich  on 
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Aug.  16  at  Han  Belalovac,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Busovaca, 
which  opened  the  way  to  Serajevo  to  the  main  body  of  Austrian 
troops.  The  insurgents  were  posted  in  force  in  a  position  of  great 
natural  strength  commanding  a  wooded  defile  between  Oyciluka 
and  Han  Belalovac.  The  Austrians  advanced  in  three  columns, 
that  on  the  right  being  ordered  to  endeavour  to  outflank  the  in- 
surgents, and  so  to  take  them  in  rear.  This  difficult  task  was 
successfiilly  accomplished,  and,  General  Philippovich  having 
managed  to  get  four  guns  conveyed  to  an  elevated  position  on  the, 
left  of  the  main  advance,  the  insurgents  found  themselves  taken 
between  two  fires  and  fled  in  confusion.  Had  the  troops  composing 
the  left  wing  not  met  with  obstructions  which  delayed  their  advance, 
nearly  all  the  insurgents  must  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The 
right  wing  of  the  Austrians  had  taken  them  in  the  rear,  the  main 
body  was  in  their  front,  and  their  only  road  of  escape  was  along 
the  wooded  declivities  which  the  left  wing  had  not  had  time  to 
occupy.  Thither  they  fled,  and  their  panic  soon  spread  to  those  of 
their  forces  who  had  been  told  ofif  for  the  defence  of  the  ridge, 
and  who  fled  from  their  entrenchments  in  haste.  The  insurgent 
camp,  containing  a  large  number  of  arms,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
munitions,  provisions,  clothes,  waggons,  horses,  and  warlike  mate- 
rial, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  troops.  Thus  the  road  to 
Serajevo  was  opened.  Another  column,  under  Tegethoff,  marching 
from  Zenica  through  Visoka,  was  also  victorious  in  an  encounter 
with  the  insurgents.  General  Szapary,  between  Doboi  and  Gra- 
canica,  was  again  attacked  by  the  insurgents,  but  repulsed  them 
with  g^reat  loss.  It  was  further  reported  from  Brod  and  Beknrade 
that  many  insurgents  were  already  laying  down  their  arm^  and 
that  Bosnian  troops  in  the  sandjak  of  Novi-Bazar  were  beginning 
to  desert  in  large  numbers. 

An  official  bulletin  gave  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of 
Serajevo  by  the  13th  Army  Corps. 

After  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  operations  that  preceded 
the  general  action.  Marshal  Philippovich  thus  proceeds  :  "  At  half- 
past  six  the  first  shell  was  fired  by  Marshal  TegethoflPs  artillery 
against  the  fortified  castle,  where  the  insurgents  had  several  pieces 
in  position.  At  half-past  seven  Col.  Villetz  directed  a  fire  of  heavy 
guns  from  BuSalic  towards  the  same  point.  He  also  attacked  the 
insurgents'  position  at  Kratinselo.  General  Klaifiel  then  advanced 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  against  the  Trebevitz  mountain,  and 
although  assisted  by  Col.  Villetz,  it  was  half-past  ten  before  the 
position  of  Debelo  Brod  was  taken.  The  enemy's  guns  were  at 
last  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  infantry  then  received  orders  to 
march  against  the  town.  A  ferocious  and  sanguinary  struggle 
ensued  ;  from  every  house,  from  every  window,  and  every  door  our 
troops  were  fired  upon,  in  many  instances  by  women.  Even  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  military  hospital  took  an  active  part  in 
the  fight,  which  lasted  till  half-past  one.  Indescribable  scenes  of 
£Etnatacism  are  reported.     Our  losses  are  unfortunately  consider- 
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able.  .  .  .  The  insurgents  dispersed  in  all  directions,  especially 
towards  Gorosda  and  Rogatica.  After  the  struggle  was  over  and 
the  town  completely  occupied,  the  Imperial  colours  were  hoisted 
on  the  castle,  the  bands  playitig  the  National  Anthem,  and  a  salute 
of  101  shots  fired." 

The  popular  excitement  at  Pesth  at  the  losses  suffered  by  the 
Hungarian  troops  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  great,  and  the 
language  held  by  the  Opposition  journals  on  the  subject  violent 
and  unmeasured.  They  charged  the  Vienna  Cabinet,  described  as 
the  "  Vienna  Camarilla,"  with  sending  the  Magyars  to  the  slaughter 
with  the  object  of  securing  their  extermination,  and  the  agitation 
against  Herr  Tisza  grew  serious. 

No  arrangement  regarding  the  occupation  of  Herzegovina 
could  apparently  be  come  to  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  The 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  declared  in  positive  terms,  in 
spite  of  all  announcements  to  the  contrary,  that  the  negotiations 
had  not  advanced  a  single  step,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention seemed  removed  to  a  more  distant  future.  This  was  in 
accord  with  the  statement  of  the  Fremdenblatt,  the  organ  of  the 
Austrian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs.  That  journal  stated  that 
no  convention  would  be  concluded  stipulating  for  co-sovereignty 
of  the  Sultan  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  or  fixing  the  term  of 
the  Austrian  occupation. 

While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serajevo  the  Austrians  cleared 
the  country ;  but  General  Szapary  at  Doboi  remained  in  a  very 
critical  position,  having  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  fortnight's  inces- 
sant fighting.  The  mobilisation  raised  the  army  of  Philippovich 
to  upwards  of  125,000  men,  and  there  was  no  news  for  a  time  but 
of  the  sending  of  reinforcements.  A  Vienna  correspondent  stated 
that  at  Serajevo  the  invaders  dreaded  another  Sicilian  Vespers. 
The  Turkish  Regulars,  however,  now  began  to  surrender  the  towns 
peaceably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accuse  the  Austrians  of  **  atro- 
cities." In  Hungary  the  losses  of  the  occupation  were  made  worse 
by  a  terrible  thunderstorm  which  laid  waste  the  town  of  Miskolcz, 
and  destroyed  one  thousand  houses  and  several  hundred  lives.  At 
Erlan  the  storm  swept  away  whole  rows  of  houses,  and  many  per- 
sons were  killed.  The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Daily  TeU^ 
graph  wrote  from  Miskolcz : — "  The  once  thrifty  commercial  town 
no  longer  exists.  A  pile  of  bricks  and  mortar  now  stands  in  its 
place.  The  survivors  are,  almost  without  exception,  utterly  ruined. 
The  mischief  was  done,  not  by  an  ordinary  flood,  but  by  the 
rupture  of  a  colossal  waterspout  over  the  very  heads  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  shock  was  terrific.  Furniture  was  hurled  in  every 
direction.  The  houses  reeled  for  a  moment  from  their  basements, 
and  then  came  down  with  one  tremendous  crash.  In  the  village 
of  Mad  the  greatest  damage  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  flood 
that  followed  the  breaking  of  the  waterspout.  Huge  masses  of 
water  were  suddenly  seen  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  hills  be- 
hind the  village  like  lava  vomited  by  a  volcano.     The  panic-stricken 
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inhabitants  fled  in  wild  disorder,  many  of  them  to  meet  with  death 
a  few  yards  beyond  their  thresholds.  Forty  houses  were  completely 
destroyed,  and  the  rest  all  more  or  less  damaged.  The  total 
nimiber  of  victims  is  not  known." 

Gradually  the  Austrians  forced  their  way  into  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  but  the  accounts  made  it  more  and  more  manifest 
that  the  task  they  had  undertaken  exceeded  anything  which  they 
had  calculated  upon. 

"  The  Austrian  troops,"  said  a  report  (September  14),  "  entered 
Trebinje  at  noon  on  September  7,  without  opposition.  The  Turkish 
troops  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  Austrians,  and  left  the  town 
the  same  evening.  The  commander  of  the  36th  Division  reports 
that  the  Austrian  troops  occupied  Priedor  also  on  the  same  day, 
meeting  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
cess of  disarming  Novi  and  the  surrounding  district  had  previously 
been  accomplished  without  resistance.  On  the  6tli  instant  Major- 
General  Sametz  attacked  the  insurgents  in  a  strong  position  before 
tlie  town  of  Klijuc,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sanna,  and  ultimately,  after  a  hotly-contested  engagement,  which 
lasted  until  nightfall,  the  Austrians  captured  two  of  the  enemy's 
entrenchments,  the  town  of  Klijuk,  and  also  a  number  of  houses 
grouped  on  the  southerly  acclivity  of  the  citadel.  The  exhausted 
troops  spent  the  following  day,  the  7th,  in  repose.  Their  losses 
had  amounted  to  about  150.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  a 
Turkish  force  moved  forward  from  Livno,  and  attacked  an 
advanced  position  of  Cziko's  brigade,  near  Han  Prolog ;  but  was 
brilliantly  repulsed  without  loss  to  the  Austrians.  In  crossing  the 
bridge  over  the  Trebinjicica,  just  before  entering  the  town  of 
Trebinje,  on  the  7th,  the  Austrians  had  a  bloodless  skirmish  with 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Korjenitje  district;  but  otherwise 
they  encountered  no  opposition.  Major-General  Zach  was  defeated 
on  September  8  at  Bihacs,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss. 
Up  to  the  end  of  last  week,  the  Austrian  loss  before  this  fortress 
had  amounted  to  400  men.  The  Feather  Lloyd,  while  commetiting 
on  the  inutility  of  attacking  such  a  position  with  an  insufficient 
force,  blames  the  Austrian  commanders  for  not  having  acquired 
a  better  knowledge  of  a  fortress  which  is  situated  on  their  very 
frontiers.  Bihacs  is  defended  by  Turkish  regulars,  who  have 
constructed  strongly  fortified  entrenchments  outside  the  town,  on 
a  hill  commanding  the  plain.  The  commandant  declares  that  he 
is  instructed  by  Hafiz  Pasha  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. The  dimensions  of  the  war  are,  however,  increasing 
every  day,  and  as  General  Philippovich  is  reported  to  be  even  now 
in  straits  for  provisions  and  fodder  at  Serajevo,  the  difficulties  of  a 
winter  campaign  in  this  rugged  and  mountainous  country  may  be 
easily  estimated.  Already  the  Austrian  forces  in  Bosnia  and  tlie 
Herzegovina  are  reckoned  at  208,000  men,  38,000  horses,  and 
480  guns." 

Operations  on  the  Save  were  commenced  on  September  14,  the 
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Austrian  troops  having  successfully  crossed  it  in  several  places.  A 
commissariat  train,  destined  for  Serajevo,  and  escorted  by  two 
companies  of  infantry,  was  attacked  by  700  insurgents  near 
Maglaj.  They  were  forced  to  retreat  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an 
Austrian  regiment. 

The  Austrians  burnt  Brozka,  on  the  Save,  in  consequence  of 
treacherous  conduct  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Austrian  troops; 
and  a  deep  and  painful  impression  was  said  to  have  been  produced 
throughout  Servia  by  the  intelligence  of  the  execution  at  Serajevo, 
by  order  of  General  Philippovich,  of  several  Servian  merchants,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  they  rendered  to  the  insurgents  during 
Hadji  Lodja's  tenure  of  power.  On  the  16th,  in  Herzegovina, 
Bilek,  the  great  rallying  point  of  the  insurgents,  was  occupied 
without  resistance;  and  at  Bihadiz,  on  the  18th,  an  official 
despatch  from  the  commander  of  the  4th  Austrian  Army  Corps 
announced  the  occupation  of  Novi-Brcka  on  September  17,  after 
some  severe  fighting. 

Major-General  Zach,  who  had  already  mastered  the  position  of 
Zegar,  bombarded  and  attacked  some  intrenchments  on  the 
Bebeljaca  Hill,  and  succeeded  with  four  battalions  in  taking  and 
holding  two  of  the  outworks.  At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  insurgents  made  violent  attacks  from  the  fortress  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Unna  upon  the  hill  in  question,  but  were  vigor- 
ously repulsed.  Another  band  of  insurgents,  about  800  strong, 
advanced  by  way  of  Paprovich,  towards  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
near  Beljevach,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  te  several  buildings 
in  the  latter  place ;  but  were  assailed  by  five  companies  of  a 
Reserve  regiment,  and  driven  back  with  great  loss.  The  troops  on 
the  19th,  after  an  encounter  of  several  hours,  stermed  and  captured 
the  insurgent  position  of  Bihacs,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle  at 
discretion,  after  considerable  loss  on  both  sides ;  and  in  an  official 
despateh  Field-Marshal  Scvanovic  announced  the  virtual  pacifica- 
tion of  Herzegovina.  The  Vienna  Presse  of  the  26th  declared 
the  pacification  of  Bosnia  also  complete.  The  resistance  collapsed. 
The  Austrian  Generals,  though  sorely  hampered  by  difficulties  of 
commissariat  and  locomotion,  drove  their  enemies  from  the 
valleys,  stormed  Bielina,  and  finally  occupied  Zwomik,  their  last 
stronghold,  without  resistance.  The  Turkish  regulars  fought 
without  much  heart,  and  the  Begs  were  probably  few,  their  fol- 
lowers dispersing  after  every  retreat.  The  War  party  in  Constan- 
tinople was  now  ready  to  sign  the  Convention  proposed  by  Austria, 
which  fixed  no  date  for  the  occupation;  and  Count  Andrassy 
engaged  himself  in  organising  a  civil  government.  The  Christian 
majority  plucked  up  heart  te  welcome  their  deliverers,  and  two  or 
three  broad  roads  were  made,  ready  to  be  driven  through  the  pro- 
vince at  once. 

The  efiect  of  the  victery,  and  of  the  virtual  annexation  of  the 
two  provinces,  was  to  strain  the  relations  between  the  two  races  of 
Austria-Hungary.   The  Hungarians  were  very  discontented,  fearing 
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that  the  change  would  increase  the  Slav  power,  and  indignant  that 
the  new  province  was  not  made  Hungarian.  The  Hungarian 
Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  Szell,  declared  that  he  could  no  longer 
be  responsible  for  expenses,  and  resigned  ;  the  Premier  and  other 
Ministers  also  tendering  their  resignation.  "Herr  Tisza"  (the 
Daily  Telegraph  correspondent  said)  "  is  reluctantly  obliged  to 
act  in  concert  with  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Finance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  without  him  he  cannot  reckon  upon  a  majority 
in  the  Reichstag.  Herr  Szell,  who  was  connected  by  ties  of  the 
closest  relationship  to  Deak,  commands  in  the  Diet  the  votes  of  a 
large  party  that  still  adheres  to  Deak's  policy ;  and,  deprived  of 
his  co-operation,  the  Tisza  Ministry  woidd  not  survive  the  first 
sitting  of  the  coming  parliamentary  session."  The  Austrian  Ministry 
also  renewed  their  resignation,  but  both  held  over  for  the  time. 

"  It  would  seem,"  wrote  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the 
Eastern  Budget,  "  that  the  Hungarians  place  the  financial  ques- 
tion in  the  foreground  in  order  to  mask  their  disappointment  at 
the  political  results  of  the  occupation.  Such  experienced  politi- 
cians as  those  of  Hungary  cannot  sincerely  believe  that  Count 
Andrassy  has  inveigled  them  into  granting  a  money  vote  under 
false  pretences.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  themselves  made  a 
grievous  miscalculation  on  the  very  point  where  they  accuse  Count 
Andrassy  of  having  been  most  culpable.  They  supposed  that  the 
Mahomedan  begs  would  have  been  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  instead  of  being  its  sole  opponents,  and 
thereby  forcing  the  Government  to  rest  on  the  Slavonic  element. 
If  the  Mahomedan  Bosnians  had  supported  the  occupation,  the 
result  would  have  been  hailed  with  as  much  satisfaction  at  Vienna 
as  at  Pesth." 

Pending  the  ministerial  crisis  the  Austrian  Government  made 
a  stern  reply  to  the  Turkish  Circular  accusing  its  army  of  atrocities. 
Count  Andrassy  informed  the  Porte  that  its  accusations  were  "  con- 
trary to  the  truth  " ;  complained  that  no  inquiry  was  made  before 
the  charges  were  published ;  called  the  soldiers  who  attacked  the 
hospital  at  Banjaluka  "  barbarous  hordes "  and  the  insurgents 
"  untamable  savages/'  and  blankly  denied  the  Turkish  assertions 
about  pillage.  There  had  been  military  executions,  but  always 
after  fair  trial.  Count  Andrassy  pointed  to  the  diflference  between 
Austrian  proceedings  this  year  and  those  of  Omar  Pasha  in  1852, 
when  the  great  renegade  supported  his  army  on  requisitions,  and 
sent  up  lists  of  persons  to  be  executed  to  the  Porte.  He  pointed 
to  acts  of  "  savage  treachery,"  such  as  that  at  Maglai,  and  men- 
tioned that  had  the  Austrian  Gt)vemment  called  the  Christians  to 
arms  its  work  would  have  been  easy,  but  then  the  Mahomedans 
would  have  been  extirpated.  The  despatch  was  written  in  a  tone 
of  defiance,  and  stigmatised  the  charges  of  the  Porte  as  "  detestable 
slanders."  On  their  side,  the  Turks  declined  to  sign  any  conven- 
tion about  the  occupied  provinces,  though  willing  "  to  remain  on 
good  terms." 
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The  Hungarian  Parliament  was  opened  on  October  20  by  the 
Emperor,  who  delivered  a  speech  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia.  Amidst  the  cheers  of  the  Assembly,  he 
spoke  of  the  bravery  and  praiseworthy  conduct  of  the  army,  by 
which,  he  said,  the  first  part  of  the  duty  cast  upon  Austria  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  had  been  accomplished.  That  justified  them  in 
the  hope  that  what  remained  to  be  done  would  be  achieved  with- 
out further  sacrifices  being  demanded  from  the  nation. 

The  Austrian  Reichsrath  reassembled  on  October  22.  In  the 
Lower  House  the  President  thanked  the  army  for  its  bravery, 
heroism,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  his  remarks  were  received  witti 
loud  cheers.  The  Austrian  estimates  for  1879,  which  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  members,  showed  a  reduction  of  twelve  millions  of 
florins  in  the  expenditure,  and  a  decrease  of  four  millions  in  the 
revenue,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  requirements 
of  1879  would  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  upwards  of  four  millions 
of  florins.  The  deficit  in  1879  was  in  round  numbers  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  florins,  which,  compared  with  the  deficit  of  1878,  shows  an 
improvement  to  the  amount  of  eight  millions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  party  at  Vienna,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  Baron  Depretis,  who  had  been  asked  to  form  a  new  Cabinet, 
made  his  promised  statement  with  regard  to  the  policy  which  he 
proposed  to  adopt  in  the  event  of  his  succeeding. 

He  commenced  by  asking  the  support  of  the  Constitutionalist 
deputies,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to  the  effective  constitution 
of  a  new  Ministry,  and  declared  that  if  they  declined  to  accept  his 
programme  he  should  resign  the  conmiission  he  had  received  from 
the  Emperor.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  occupation  question.  Baron 
Depretis  declared  himself  against  the  advance  to  Novi-Bazar,  and 
he  promised  the  utmost  possible  reduction  of  expenditure  for  next 
year.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
would  be  defrayed  by  the  resources  of  the  provinces  themselves 
from  the  beginning  of  1880.  He  further  assured  his  hearers  that 
the  occupation  should  cease  as  soon  as  order  was  really  and  per- 
manently established,  and  the  whole  cost  of  the  occupation  had 
been  made  good.  But  the  Baron  could  not  form  his  Ministry,  and 
resigned  the  task. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  on 
November  2,  Herr  Tisza  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  copy  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the  debate  which  followed  he  explained 
that  international  treaties  which  had  been  concluded  by  competent 
authority  could  not  be  assailed  by  the  Legislature  of  one  of  the 
interested  countries  without  undermining  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
ternational law.  The  division  on  a  motion  for  the  impeachment  of 
the  Hungarian  ministry  took  place  on  the  5th.  The  result  was : 
for  impeachment,  95 ;  against,  170 — giving  the  Government  a 
majority  of  75. 

While  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  Bosnia  to  aU  the  insur* 
gents,  Hadji  Lodja  not  excepted,  and  while  loyal  addresses  of  all 
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kinds  were  presented  to  the  Emperor,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry  was  sharply  criticised  in  the  Houses. 

On  November  14  the  debate  on  the  Address  began  in  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  and  on  the  15th,  Herr  Tisza,  the  Minister- 
President,  made  a  speech  on  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

He  said  he  considered  the  apprehensions  which  were  at  present 
finding  expression  in  various  quarters  to  be  perfectly  natural,  con- 
sidering that  the  Monarchy  was  so  closely  concerned  in  those 
uncontrollable  events  which  were  passing  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  which  could  only  be  modified  so  far  as  to  prevent  them 
from  imperilling  the  existence  of  the  State.  The  policy  pursued 
by  Austria-Hungary  since  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in 
the  East  could  only  be  this :  that  the  integrity  of  Turkey  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  maintained,  and  if  this  were  impossible,  that 
Turkey  should  not  become  the  prey  of  Russia.  Reviewing  then 
the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  years,  the  Minister  said  Austria 
might  have  protested  against  the  Russo-Turkish  war ;  but  had  she 
done  so,  instead  of  that  war  there  would  have  arisen,  in  the  iso- 
lated state  in  which  the  Monarchy  then  was,  a  war  between  Austria 
and  Russia,  which,  even  if  it  had  resulted  in  victory  for  the  former, 
would  have  cost  a  hundred  times  as  much  blood,  and  at  least  twenty 
times  as  much  treasure,  as  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina. Herr  Tisza  next  passed  to  the  Berlin  Congiess,  and  pointed 
out  the  very  essential  differences  between  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
and  that  of  Berlin.  In  reply  to  the  complaint  that  the  Legislature 
had  not  been  previously  informed  of  the  intended  occupation,  he 
reminded  the  House  that  the  British  Government  had  undertaken 
a  guarantee  for  a  Turkish  possession  in  Asia  Minor  without  ha\dng 
given  the  English  Parliament  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  inten- 
tion. The  Minister  then  proceeded  to  point  to  events,  in  proof 
that  no  other  policy  had  been  followed  by  the  Government  but 
that  which  had  been  repeatedly  explained  by  him  to  the  House — 
namely,  to  prevent  such  an  adjustment  of  power  in  the  East  as 
would  be  contrary  to  the  vital  interests  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Minister  further  expressed  a  firm  hope  that  the  Berlin  Treaty 
would  be  punctually  observed  by  all  the  Powers  without  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  peace  of  Europe.  "  If,  however,"  he  proceeded, 
"any  Power  resist  the  provisions  and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  we,  who  liave  been  able  to  bring  our  interests 
into  harmony  with  those  of  Europe,  shall  not  stand  alone  in  the 
fight  which  may  ensue.  The  point  to  be  gained  by  us  is  to  instil 
into  the  minor  Oriental  States,  and  into  the  hearts  of  the  races 
dwelling  therein,  the  belief  that,  if  at  any  time  the  confusion  in 
the  East  cannot  be  controlled,  the  Power  which  will  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  their  fate  will  not  be  any  other  Power  but 
Austria-Hungary  alone." 

On  November  20,  Herr  Pauler,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  in  a 
long  speech,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  loud  cheering, 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  Address  in  the  form  drawn  up  by 
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the  committee,  and  at  the  same  time  defended  the  Eastern  policy 
of  the  Grovemment  against  the  attacks  of  the  Opposition* 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation  decided  by 
14  votes  to  6  not  to  discuss  the  demand  of  the  Government  for 
a  supplementary  credit  to  meet  the  costs  of  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878,  on  the  ground  that  the  Govern- 
ment omitted  to  ask  for  an  indemnity  from  Parliament,  and  that 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  not  yet  received  the  sanction  of  tiie 
Reichsrath.  Count  Andrassy  endeavoured  in  vain  to  overcome  the 
resolution  of  the  Delegation.  The  Delegation  resolved  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  at  the  request  of  Count  Andrassy,  to  remove  from  the  order 
of  the  day  the  report  of  the  Budget  Conmiittee  upon  the  Supple- 
mentary Credit  Bill,  as  the  great  importance  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  the  committee  rendered  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion in  a  Crown  Council, 

The  Lower  House  of  the  Himgarian  Diet  on  the  same  date 
concluded  the  general  discussion  of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  debate  being  brought  to  a  close  with 
a  few  words  from  the  reporter  of  the  Committee  and  Count  ApponyL 
The  address  was  accepted  by  202  to  180. 

On  November  26,  while  Count  Andrassy  and  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  Delegation  were  present  at  a  aovrie  at  the 
palace  of  Herr  Tisza  at  Pesth,  a  bomb  filled  with  dynamite  was 
exploded  near  the  building,  the  windows  of  which  were  shattered 
by  the  concussion.  A  second  outrage  followed  on  the  steps  of  the 
Liberal  Club,  where  Herr  Tisza  was  dining ;  and  a  torchlight  pro- 
cession was  held  at  Pesth  in  honour  of  the  Opposition. 

At  Vienna,  meanwhile.  Count  Andrassy  deUvered  a  long  speech 
in  defence  of  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government.  He  said  that 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  would  cease  when 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  undertaken  were  accomplished,  and 
Turkey  had  reimbursed  Austria  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made 
and  given  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  After  this  explanation  the 
Budget  Committee  approved  the  Foreign  Office  estimates,  and  the 
conflict  between  the  Government  and  the  Delegation  was  thereby 
terminated.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Austrian  Delegation, 
after  an  animated  debate,  adopted  a  motion  not  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  Bill  sanctioning  a  grant  in  the  Budget  of  1879  for 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  but  to  vote  15,000,000 
florins  as  a  special  requirement  of  the  army  for  1879  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  troops  stationed  in  those  provinces. 
The  motion  further  stipulated  that  for  any  additional  outlay  the 
Govern raent  must  obtain  Constitutional  sanction.  The  Committee 
afterwards  discussed  a  report  upon  the  Foreign  Office  Estimates, 
which  Count  Andrassy  declared  did  not  give  an  accurate  summary 
of  the  negotiations  on  the  Eastern  Question,  but  constituted  an 
indictment  and  a  formal  declaration  of  want  of  confidence.  On  a 
vote  being  taken,  the  report  was  adopted  by  12  against  6  without 
modification. 
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The  reconstruction  of  the  new  Hungarian  Ministry  being  com- 
pleted, the  Ministers  took  their  seats  in  the  House  on  December  7. 
Count  Szapary  and  Baron  Kemeny  were  the  only  new  Members, 
the  former  for  Finance  and  the  latter  for  Commerce. 

A  three  days'  debate  in  the  Hungarian  Delegation  on  Eastern 
affairs,  terminated  on  December  14  in  the  adoption,  by  a  large 
majority,  of  the  motion  of  Herr  Hegedus  to  grant  a  sum  of 
20,000,000  florins  for  the  occupation  expenses  in  1879. 

Count  Andrassy  defended  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Government 
in  a  long  speech,  and  maintained  that  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
would  not  disturb  the  monarchy  or  shift  its  centre  of  gravity. 
His  speech  was  received  with  prolonged  cheering.  The  Austrian 
Delegation  agreed  in  the  greater  niunber  of  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Hungarian  Delegation. 

The  year  closed  with  the  agreement  of  the  Hungarian  Parlia*- 
ment  to  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  for  one  year  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  German  Empire,  on  the  basis  of  the 
"  most  favoured  nation  "  principle.  Hungary,  being  in  feyour  of 
Free-trade,  approved  the  treaty  only  from  necessity,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  a  Custom  House  conflict ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  demand 
was  made  that  the  Government  should  undertake  soon  to  conclude 
treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  this  view 
Parliament  decided  to  form  a  special  committee  upon  commercial 
and  tariff  relations  with  other  nations.  Austria^  on  the  other  hand, 
remained  enamoured  of  a  Protectionist  tariff. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

KUSSIA,   TURKET,   AND  THE  EAST — EGYPT — CHINA — THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ru»8ia  and  Turkey. —The  War— Crisis  at  Constantinople — The  Armistice — ^Newr 
Ministerial  Crisis  in  Turkey — Dissolution  of  the  Chamber — Ferment  in 
Greece  and  Roumania — Continued  Agitation — Treaty  of  San  Stefano — ^Nihi- 
list Trials — Vera  Sasulitch — Rising  in  the  Bhodope  Mountains— Mission  of 
Count  Schouvaloff — The  "  situation  "  in  May — The  Congress  and  its  results — 
The  Servian  Skuptschina — Crete — Russia's  Eastern  Policy — Turkish  Circular 
— Continued  Disturbances — Murder  of  Mehemet  Ali— jQie  Albanian  League 
—  Colonel  St.  Clair — Rising  in  Bulgaria — Reforms  for  Asia  Minor—  The 
Roumanian  Chambers — European  Commission  in  Eastern  Roumelia — The 
Jewish  Difficulty — Murder  of  General  de  Mesentzoff. 

Egypt. — The  Financial  Committee  of  Enquiry — The  Khedive's  Assent  to  their 
Report— Compromise  with  France — Nubar  Pasha's  Ministry — Summary  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commission. 

China. — The  Famine — Demand  for  the  restoration  of  Kuldja. 

The  United  5te*^«.— The  Silver  Bill— The  Bland  Bill— Halifax  Fishery  Commis- 
sion— Mr.  Potter's  Resolution — Frauds  at  the  late  Presidential  Election — 
Resolution  of  Congress — Indian  Encounters — Speeches  of  Mr.  Sherman  and 
the  President — The  Yellow  Fever — Mr.  Evart's  Despatch — The  Greenback 
Labour  Party— The  «<  Fall  Elections." 

RUSSU,  TURKEY,  AND   THE  EAST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  became  evident  that  the  Turkish 
resistance  was  failing.  On  December  31,  1877,  General  Gpurko 
carried,  after  a  sharp  contest  in  which  he  lost  some  700  men,  the 
fortified  position  of  Taschkesen,  in  the  valley  of  Sofia,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  force  his  way  to  that  place  through  the  Etropol  Balkans  ; 
while  in  the  Central  Balkans  also  the  Russians  were  pressing  upon 
the  Turkish  army.  The  semi-oflBcial  Agence  Rusae  of  January  2, 
published  an  article  discussing  the  comments  of  the  Russian  and 
foreign  press  upon  the  character  to  be  attributed  to  the  position  of 
intermediary  between  Turkey  and  Russia  accepted  by  the  British 
Grovemment,  and  declared  that  mediation  on  the  part  of  England 
would  be  neither  desirable  nor  practicable.  Over  the  Etropol 
Balkans  General  Gourko  made  a  wonderful  march.  He  abandoned 
the  main  road,  and  took  a  mountain-path  from  Orkhanie  to  the 
westward  of  Kaba  Konak,  and  thence  to  Taschkesen.  The  road 
for  the  gims  had  literally  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  for  the  sappers 
could  only  work  at  night,  and  the  paths  were  so  slippery  that 
steps  had  to  be  cut  with  the  axe,  as  in  ascending  a  steep  snow- 
mountain.  The  men,  ill-fed  and  subjected  for  several  days  to 
intense  cold,  were  almost  worn  out,  and  after  doing  their  work  in 
the  snow,  dropped  down  asleep  ''  like  logs ; "  but  still  the  road 
was  made,  and  the  advance-guard,  after  thirty  hours  of  incredible 
efifort,  scaled  the  ridge  and  slid  down  literally  to  the  southern 
side.  The  whole  force  gradually  crossed,  and  Sofia  was  occupied 
on  January   6.     Following  up,  meanwhile,  their  success  in  the 
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Trojan  Pass,  the  Enssians,  under  General  Sadetzky,  took  the 
Sliipka — though  defended  by  a  Turkish  army  of  forty-one  battalions, 
ten  batteries  of  artillery,  and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  A  Turkish 
battalion  has  a  niunerical  strength  of  800  men,  and  a  battery 
consists  of  six  guns.  They  fought  desperately,  it  was  said ;  and 
the  number  of  guns  taken  (sixty)  was  larger  than  any  taken  on 
eithtr  side  in  the  European  campaign,  except  at  Plevna,  which 
fell  after  investment.  Generals  Mirsky  and  Skobeleff  had  pene- 
trated the  Balkans  by  the  Trojan  Pass,  and  occupied  Kezanlik,  so 
the  Turks  were  enclosed  between  the  two  armies.  The  Porte, 
terrified  and  disorganised,  instructed  the  general  in  the  field  to 
conclude  an  armistice.  Serv^er  Pasha  made  a  statement  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  informing  them  that  every  effort  had  been 
made  by  the  Government  to  interest  the  European  Powers  in  the 
fate  of  Turkey,  but  in  vain,  and  that  it  was  idle  to  entei*tain  any 
hope  of  an  alliance.  Turkey  was  completely  isolated,  and  it  there- 
fore became  necessary  for  her  to  determine  alone  how  she  could 
best  bring  the  present  war  to  a  close.  The  terms  of  an  amaistice, 
he  informed  the  Chamber,  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  when  it  had  been  concluded  with  the  Bussian  commanders 
its  nature  would  be  communicated  to  the  Chamber.  The  Bussian 
reply  was  received  at  Constantinople  on  January  14,  and  was  of  a 
conciliatory  tenor.  The  Porte  was  desired,  however,  to  send  a 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Bussian  head-quarters  to  discuss  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  peace  on  which  the  armistice  was  to  be 
founded.  A  ministerial  crisis  followed  at  Constantinople.  The 
Turkish  Ministry  resigned,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was  constituted, 
with  Hamdi  Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier,  and  Server  Pasha  as  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  A  special  Constantinople  despatch  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  said  that  "  The  changes  which  have  taken  place 
are  regarded  as  favourable  to  the  pending  negotiations,  and 
opposed  to  the  separate  peace  arrangement  desired  by  Bussia. 
Edhem  Pasha,  who  opposed  all  negotiations,  has  been  superseded 
by  Hamdi  Pasha,  who  is  favourable  to  a  dignified  and  not  a  dis- 
honourable peace."  Meanwhile,  while  General  Gourko  drove 
Suleiman  Pasha  over  the  Despoto  Dagh  and  down  to  Kavola, 
Adrianople  being  not  yet  occupied,  and  long  trains  of  munitions 
and  supplies  still  crpssing  the  Balkans;  and  while  the  Turkish 
plenipotentiaries  were  negotiating  with  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  at 
Kezanlik,  the  panic  in  Constantinople  was  described  as  deplorable. 
The  bulk  of  the  immense  population,  which  is  estimated  at  all 
figures  from  600,000  to  1,400,000,  was  frightened  by  the  crowds 
of  footsore,  half -frozen,  hungry  refugees  swarming  into  the  city, 
and  was  most  anxious  for  peace.  The  Softas,  however,  were  angry 
with  the  Government,  and  threatened  the  Sultan  with  deposition 
through  the  old  means  of  placards,  while  the  t-emper  of  tie  gar- 
rison was  to  the  last  degree  uncertain.  The  Sultan,  afraid  of  the 
Bussians,  afraid  of  the  populace,  and  afraid  of  his  own  advisers, 
listened  with  one  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  flight  to  Broussa,  and 
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with  the  other  to  counsels  of  resistance  a  Vovirance  behind  the 
lines  of  Tchataldja,  while  he  at  the  same  time  sent  off  messenger 
after  messenger  to  increase  the  powers  of  his  plenipotentiaries. 
Stories  of  the  intention  of  the  Sottas  to  fire  the  city  were  con- 
stantly circulated,  and  fears  of  an  outbreak  ending  in  general 
carnage  gravely  entertained.  However,  after  weeks  of  suspense, 
the  armistice  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  Adrianople 
on  January  31.  The  latter  comprised  the  establishment  of  a 
Principality  of  Bulgaria ;  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  or  a 
territorial  compensation ;  the  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro,  with  an  increase  of  territory  for  each  of  the 
principalities;  the  introduction  of  reforms  in  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina ;  an  ulterior  understanding  between  the  Sultan  and 
the  Czar  on  the  question  of  the  Straits  ;  and  lastly,  the  evacuation 
of  the  Danube  fortresses  by  the  Turks. 

The  Sultan  and  the  Czar,  on  the  signature  of  the  armistice, 
exchanged  telegrams  expressing  their  mutual  satisfaction  at  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  telegram  from  the  Czar  to  the  Sultan 
was  thus  worded : — "  I  desire  peace  as  much  as  yourself,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  me,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us,  that  it  should  be  a 
solid  and  enduring  peace."  In  St.  Petersburg  prayers  were  offered 
up  in  the  churches,  and  salvoes  of  artillery  fired,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  signature  of  the  armistice.  The  town  was  decked  with 
flags,  and  preparations  made  for  brilliant  illuminations.  In  Con- 
stantinople there  was  great  jsatisfaction  at  the  news. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  conditions,  a  portion  of  the 
British  fleet  was  at  once  ordered  to  leave  Besika  Bay  and  proceed 
to  Constantinople  for  the  protection  of  British  residents  there. 
Consequent  on  this  movement  of  England,  the  following  telegram, 
dated  February  10,  was  sent  by  Prince  G-ortschakoff  to  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassadors  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  Rome  : — 
"  The  British  Grovemment,  upon  reports  furnished  by  its  Ambas- 
sador in  Constantinople,  has  determined  to  take  advantage  of  a 
previously  obtained  firman  in  order  to  direct  a  portion  of  its  fleet 
to  Constantinople,  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  the  Turkish  capital.  Other  Powers 
have  adopted  a  similar  course  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
their  subjects.  This  intelligence,  taken  as  a  whole,  obliges  us,  on 
our  side,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proper  means  of  protecting 
those  Christians  whose  life  and  property  might  be  threatened,  and 
in  order  to  attain  this  result,  to  contemplate  the  entry  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  troops  into  Constantinople." 

It  was  further  announced  semi-oflBcially  that  orders  had  been 
sent  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  in  conformity  with  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  next  day  (February  11)  it  was  stated  that  the  British 
ships  had  returned  to  Besika  Bay,  as  the  Porte  had  up  to  that 
time  refused  to  grant  the  necessary  firman  to  enaj)le  them  to 
pass  through  the  Straits. 
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Before  all  this  was  known  it  was  telegraphed  from  Constan- 
tinople that  the  city  was  practically  in  the  power  of  the  Russians, 
whose  oflScers  were  walking  about  Pera  and  Stamboul  without  any 
escort,  whilst  some  of  them  had,  after  being  received  by  the 
Sultan,  left  to  arrange  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Turkey 
and  Montenegro. 

The  Russian  Agency,  in  a  special  supplement,  dated  midnight, 
February  9,  said : — "  The  entry  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  Bos- 
phorus  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Although  this  act  is  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  Christian  population  of 
Constantinople,  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  nevertheless 
restores  to  Russia  her  liberty  of  action.  If  the  despatch  of  the 
English  fleet,  which  was  requested  by  Russia  through  the  Berlin 
Memorandum,  and  again  at  the  time  of  Count  SoumarakoflPs  mis- 
sion to  Vienna,  is  intended  as  a  method  of  co-operating  in  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  in  the  attainment  of  a  durable  and  equitable 
European  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question,  the  British  ships  wUl 
be  welcomed  as  auxiliaries.  In  any  case,  Russia  will  regulate  her 
attitude  by  that  of  England." 

The  Russian  newspapers  generally  expressed  doubt  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  English  Government  in  sending  the  fleet  to  the 
Bosphorus  was  to  protect  British  subjects  at  Constantinople.  The 
Agence  Russe  remarked  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  sending  the 
English  fleet  to  Constantinople  were  but  little  justified,  since  in- 
telligence received  from  the  German  Embassy  at  Constantinople, 
under  date  of  February  8,  announced  that  the  safety  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  in  no  way  threatened,  that  the  occupation  by  the  Russian 
troops  of  the  points  agreed  upon  in  the  terms  of  the  armistice  was 
proceeding  in  due  order,  and  that  all  reports  of  the  armistice 
being  abused  were  absolutely  false. 

A  Constantinople  telegram  stated  that  on  February  12  Mr. 
Layard  telegraphed  at  midnight  to  Lord  Derby  that,  up  to  that 
hour,  he  was  still  without  instructions  with  regard  to  the  fleet.  An 
earlier  despatch  said : — 

"  Mr.  Layard  did  not  stop  the  British  fleet  from  entering  the 
Dardanelles,  but  Vice- Admiral  Hornby  himself  withdrew  to  Besika 
Bay  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Governor  of  the  Dardanelles  that 
he  was  without  instructions,  and  could  only  allow  the  fleet  to  pass 
under  protest."  Another  telegram  stated  "  that  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  to  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha  at 
the  non-admission  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  Bosphorus."  At  the 
sitting  of  the  Turkish  Parliament  on  February  11  Ahmed  Vefyk 
Pasha  declared  that  if  the  British  fleet  passed  the  Dardanelles  he 
would  protest  against  the  act,  and  cast  the  responsibility  of  the 
consequences  upon  England.  At  the  sitting  on  February  12,  how- 
ever, we  are  told,  "  several  deputies  urged  Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha  to 
act  with  consideration  towards  England  in  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles."  In  this  unlucky  Parlia- 
ment there  was  new  confusion.   Ahmed  Vefyk  Pasha  was  appointed 
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Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  first  "  Constitutional  Premier ; "  and 
it  was  announced  that  the  ancient  oflBce  of  Grand  Vizier  was  to  be 
filled  up  no  more.  At  the  sitting  of  February  12,  fifteen  members 
presented  memorials  declaring  that  the  Sultan  had  acted  illegally 
in  abolishing  the  Grand  Vizierate  without  a  vote  of  the  Chamber. 
Ahmed  Vefyk  (an  honest  upright  man  by  repute,  who  was  the  man 
wanted,  it  was  said,  to  cement  the  new  alliance  with  Russia,  and 
also  to  keep  the  Chamber  in  check)  tried  to  procure  the  ¥dth- 
drawal  of  the  memorials,  but  failed.  The  Chamber  then  demanded 
to  know  the  terms  of  peace.  Ahmed  Vefyk  replied  that,  as  the 
delegates  had  been  entrusted  with  full  powers  the  terms  could  not 
be  given  imtil  the  protocol  had  been  received  from  them.  A 
deputy  called  out,  "  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  at  once  that  you  have 
given  away  the  whole  empire,  and  that  all  is  finished  ?  "  Cries  of 
"  Order ! "  followed.  Ahmed  Vefyk  replied,  ''  The  Chamber  is 
ruining  the  country."  Many  deputies  cried  out,  ''  We  have  not 
ruined  the  country  ;  the  late  Ministers  have  ruined  it.  We  demand 
that  they  be  tried."  Ahmed  Vefyk  at  length  left  the  Chamber, 
saying  that  with  such  deputies  he  could  do  nothing.  On  the  14th 
the  Chamber  was  dissolved,  the  Sultan  pleading  the  crisis,  but 
giving  hope  that  some  day  he  would  summon  a  new  one.  It  had 
no  foothold  in  the  country,  and  its  dismissal  created  no  excite- 
ment, the  popular  idea  being  that  it  was  a  council  called  by  the 
Sultan  to  advise  him,  and  that  if  he  did  not  want  its  advice  there 
was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Intelligence  now  came  from  Greece  to 
state  that  there  were  fears  that  it  might  not  be  possible  to  re- 
strain the  Greek  troops  from  recrossing  the  frontier  on  account  of 
the  reports  of  massacres  in  Thessaly.  The  Hellenic  Government 
addressed  an  appeal  to  the  Powers  on  the  subject.  Hordes  of 
Bashi-Bazouks  were  reported  to  have  been  despatched  to  Volo, 
where  they  were  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  ii^abitants  of  the 
villages  around  Domoko.  Official  news,  moreover,  was  published 
of  massacres  at  Rethyme  and  Canea,  in  Crete.  The  public  at 
Athens  was  greatly  excited  at  this  intelligence,  and  the  newspapers 
published  articles  in  which  they  asked : — "  Will  Christian  England 
remain  passive  while  such  barbarities  are  being  practised  ?  "  Seven 
hundred  insurgents  under  the  Chief  Basdeki  entrenched  themselves 
in  the  village  of  Makrinitza,  near  Volo.  Four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred Turkish  troops,  including  two  thousand  Egyptians,  prepared 
to  attack  them.  The  insurgents  in  Thessaly  formed  a  provisional 
government  at  Rentira  and  Smocobo.  Its  members  proclaimed 
the  union  of  the  province  with  Greece,  and  sent  petitions  to  the 
Greek  Government  on  February  7  and  February  9,  praying  that 
its  influence  might  be  used  to  promote  the  realisation  and  recog- 
nition of  this  union.  Insurgents  besieged  Platanos,  and  captured 
that  place  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  killed.  There  was  an  engagement 
at  Makrinitza,  near  Volo,  between  1,500  insurgents,  strongly  en- 
trenched, and  6,000  Turks.  The  latter  were  repeatedly  repulsed, 
losing  600  killed,  while  the  insurgents  lost  only  fifty.    A  pro- 
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visional  government  was  established  in  the  province  of  Armyro,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  province  to  be  annexed  to 
Greece.  The  Tmrkish  forces  concentrated  at  Volo,  with  the  object 
of  renewing  the  attack  upon  the  insurgents  at  Makrinitza. 

The  ferment  was  general.  A  telegram  from  Bucharest,  dated 
February  18,  said  : — "There  is  great  excitement  here.  The  Rou- 
manian troops  have  taken  up  a  hostile  position  against  a  Russian 
army  corps.  All  the  reserves  are  called  out,  and  all  the  troops 
have  been  withdrawn  from  Bulgaria  and  concentrated  towards  the 
Austrian  frontier."  Another  instance  of  the  widening  breach 
between  the  Roumanians  and  Russia  was  afforded  by  a  debate  in 
the  Senate  at  Bucharest,  where  it  was  stated  that  the  railways  of 
the  Principality  were  monopolised  by  the  Russians,  and  no  longer 
belonged  to  their  proper  owners.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
Convention  which  was  entered  into  with  Russia,  but  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  replied  that  he  had  made  the  strongest  remon* 
strances  in  his  power,  yet  without  effect. 

On  February  20  the  Russians  occupied  Rustchuk,  thus  obtidn- 
ing  a  complete  control  of  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
following  day  completed  the  evacuation  of  Erzeroum,  which  began 
on  the  17th.  A  Renter's  telegram  of  the  2l3t  announced  fresh 
conditions  of  peace  demanded  by  Russia,  which  were  viewed  with 
little  favour  by  the  jealous  Powers,  especially  a  demand  for  the 
sunender  of  six  of  the  Turkish  ironclads,  which  was  withdrawn. 
Negotiations  progressed  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  by  arrangement  with  the  Porte,  removed  his  head- 
quarters from  Adrianople  to  San  Stefano.  But  the  clouds  were 
threatening  in  many  quarters,  and  the  prospects  of  settlement 
looked  dim.  A  letter  to  the  FolUische  Correspondenz  of  Vieuna, 
dated  from  Galatz  in  Roumania,  described  new  movements  of 
Russian  troops,  believed  to  be  directed  against  Austria. 

It  said  that  "  the  reinforcements  which  now  arrive  from  Russia 
are  no  longer  sent  across  the  Danube,  but  are  concentrated  on  the 
Sereth.  From  Pashkani  downwards  the  whole  of  the  Sereth  valley 
is  being  patrolled  by  strong  Russian  detachments,  and  preparations 
are  being  made  for  concentrating  large  masses  of  troops  at  Adjut, 
Okna,  Folshani,  Turtcheni,  Remnik,  and  to  the  north  of  Plojesti. 
Trains  for  the  conveyance  of  thirty  battalions  have  been  ordered 
on  the  Bender-Gralatz  Railway,  which  has  hitherto  scarcely  been 
used  for  purposes  of  military  transport ;  and  the  quartermasters  of 
the  battalions  have  already  arrived  at  Galatz  and  Braila  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  housing  them.  These  reinforce- 
ments are  certainly  not  intended  for  the  Russian  army  in  Turkey, 
and  great  anxiety  prevails  among  the  Roumanians  in  consequence. 
In  Bulgaria,  too,  the  Russian  troops  are  gradually  withdrawing  to 
the  Danube,  which,  when  the  Turkish  fortresses  are  given  up,  will 
give  the  Russians  a  very  strong  and  favourable  position  for  opera- 
tions in  a  westerly  direction.  It  is  also  alleged  in  Russian 
military  circles  that  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  in  Armenia, 
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consisting  of  about  30,000  men,  will  in  a  few  weeks  be  brought 
to  the  Roumanian  frontier.  According  to  the  accounts  of  Rus- 
sian merchants  from  Taganrog  and  Central  Russia,  the  recruiting 
there  is  very  active,  and  yoimg  men  of  all  classes  are  volunteering 
for  military  service.  Great  masses  of  troops  are  being  moved  to 
the  south-western  frontier,  a  new  Russian  army  of  130,000  men 
Avill,  it  is  stated,  be  concentrated  in  Roumania  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
a  strong  reserve  force  is  being  collected  in  Bessarabia.  Prepara- 
tions are  also  being  made  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  between 
Adjut  and  Okna,  in  the  valley  of  the  Trotuch." 

Insurrectionary  movements  continued  to  spread  in  Thessaly. 
The  insurgents  were  victorious  in  some  sharp  fighting  near  Kaj>- 
ditsa.  Hostilities  were  conunenced  by  the  Cretan  insurgents  in 
Cydonia,  Upper  Corona,  and  Malaras,  in  the  vicinity  of  Canea. 
The  Athens  correspondent  of  the  Times  stated  that  on  February 
24,700  insurgents  landed  near  Hagii  Saranta,  below  Chimara,  in 
Northern  Epirus.  They  were  immediately  joined  by  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants,  while  the  Mussulmans  and  Albanians  of  the 
district  showed  no  hostile  attitude.  The  correspondent  said  that 
some  of  the  reported  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were 
viewed  by  the  Greeks  with  much  concern,  and  were  considered  as 
crushing  the  Hellenic  race  and  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  all  its 
aspirations  for  the  future.  Platanos,  in  Thessaly,  was  retaken  by 
the  Turks,  who,  it  was  reported,  entirely  burnt  it.  The  insui^nts 
occupied  the  villages  near  Canea,  in  Crete.  The  village  of  Ghalata 
was  occupied  by  the  Turks.  An  Athens  telegram  said  that  a  force 
of  540  men,  chiefly  Macedonians,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  join 
the  insurgents  in  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey.  They  took  a 
large  supply  of  war  material  with  them.  In  Russia,  a  counterpart 
feeling  to  that  in  England  against  Russia  prevailed  towards 
England  :  the  Ooloa  demanding  the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  Moscow  Gazette  suggesting  that  the  Russians  should  take 
possession  of  the  Bosphorus,  if  the  British  ironclads  did  not  imme- 
diately return  to  Besika  Bay.  However,  after  innumerable  dela]^ 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  signed  at  San 
Stefano  on  Sunday,  March  3,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
announced  the  fact  to  the  Czar  in  a  telegram : — 

"  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  congratulating  your  Majesty  upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  the  happiness 
of  accomplishing  the  holy  work  begun  by  your  Majesty,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs  your  Majesty  has 
delivered  the  Christians  from  the  Mussulman  yoke." 

On  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  becoming  known  in 
St»  Petersburg,  the  streets  were  filled  by  immense  and  enthusiastic 
crowds,  who  flocked  towards  the  Imperial  Palace,  where  they  gave 
repeated  cheers  for  the  Emperor.  He  appeared  on  the  balcony  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  popular  greeting,  and  the  crowd  then  sang 
the  Russian  National  Anthem  with  uncovered  heads. 

The  scene  at  San  Stefano  was  thus  described  by  the  Dai^f 
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News  correspondent: — "Scarcely  was  it  daylight  when,  notwith- 
standing a  storm,  there  was  an  unusual  movement  in  the  village. 
There  was  a  general  idea  that  peace  was  to  be  signed  that  day. 
The  steamers  from  Constantinople  came  rolling  along  through  the 
rough  sea,  overladen  with  excursionists  attracted  by  the  review 
which  had  been  announced  to  take  place  in  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Czar's  accession  to  the  throne.  Greeks,  Bulga- 
rians, Turks,  and  Eussians  crowded  the  little  village,  besieging  the 
restaurants,  swarming  about  the  doors  of  houses  whence  were  sup- 
posed to  issue  some  of  the  great  personages  who  were  to  become 
famous  in  history,  all  impatiently  awaiting  the  hour  of  two,  the 
appointed  time  of  the  review.  The  horses  of  the  Grand  Duke  and 
his  staff  were  gathered  about  the  entrance  to  his  quarters,  and 
keen-eyed  spectators,  ready  to  interpret  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  formed  unbroken  ranks  around  the  group 
of  horses  in  the  street.  At  last,  about  four  o'clock,  the  Grand 
Duke  mounted  and  rode  to  the  Diplomic  Chancery,  where  he  asked 
at  the  door,  *  Is  it  ready  ? '  and  then  galloped  towards  the  hill 
where  the  army  was  drawn  up.  Here  we  halted  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, wondering  what  would  happen  next.  Finally,  a  carriage 
came  whirling  out  of  the  village  toward  us.  General  IgnatieflF 
was  in  it,  and  when  he  approached  he  rose  and  said,  '  I  have  the 
honour  to  congratulate  your  Highness  on  the  signature  of  peace.' 

"  Tliere  was  a  long,  loud  shout.  Then  the  Grand  Duke,  followed 
by  about  a  hundred  officers,  dashed  forward  to  where  the  troops 
were  formed  on  rising  ground  close  by  the  sea  coast,  just  behind 
San  Stefano  lighthouse,  and  began  riding  along  the  lines.  As  he 
passed,  the  soldiers  did  not  know  that  peace  had  been  signed,  as  it 
was  still  unannounced ;  but  soon  the  news  spread,  and  the  cheering 
grew  louder  and  more  enthusiastic.  After  riding  between  the 
lines,  the  Grand  Duke  halted  on  a  little  eminence,  whence  all  the 
troops  could  be  seen,  and  formally  made  the  announcement  of  the 
peace :  '  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  the  army  that,  with  the  help 
of  God,  we  have  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Peace.' 

"  Then  another  shout  burst  forth  from  20,000  throats,  rising, 
swelling,  and  dying  away.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  relief 
and  satisfaction.  I  must  say,  however,  that  the  news  of  peace  was 
not  greeted  with  anything  like  the  wild  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
caused  by  the  Emperor's  proclamation  of  war  at  Kischeneflf  last 
April.  There  stood  the  men  whose  coiurage,  devotion,  and  unpa^- 
ralleled  endurance  will  go  down  to  history.  And  there,  gathered 
scarcely  more  than  a  rifle-shot  away,  was  the  enemy  they  had 
found  worthy  of  their  steel,  for  on  the  crest  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  stood  the  Turks  in  groups,  interested  spectators  of  the  scene  ; 
those  very  fellows,  who  had  kept  the  snowy  ridge  of  Shandamik, 
defending  gallantly  the  great  gate  of  Eoumelia,  and  who  at  last, 
after  a  memorable  retreat,  had  fought  like  heroes  on  the  hills  at 
Stanimaka. 

**  After  the  review,  gathering  his  officers  about  him  where  the 
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priest  stood  ready  for  the  *  Te  Deum,'  the  Grand  Duke  spoke 
briefly  and  emphatically^  saying :  ^  To  an  army  which  has  accom- 
plished what  you  have,  my  friends,  nothing  is  impossible.'  Then 
all  dismounted,  uncovered,  and  a  solemn  service  was  conducted, 
the  soldiers  all  kneeling.  A  few  ladies  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. Among  others  I  noticed  ]\Iadame  Ignatieff  kneeling  on  a 
fur  rug  beside  her  carriage.  All  the  generals  except  Skobeleff 
were  in  attendance.  He  was  back  in  Tchataldja.  Baron  Loen- 
hausen  and  Captain  Bolla,  the  Austrian  military  attach^  the 
former  wearing  the  cross  of  St.  Madimir,  received  for  coolness 
under  fire,  the  latter  with  the  St.  George,  for  acting  as  Skobeleflfs 
aide-de-camp,  on  the  day  he  took  the  redoubts  on  the  Loftcha 
Boad ;  Colonel  Gaillard,  the  French  attach^,  who  has  been  with 
the  Grand  Duke  ever  since  the  army  was  mobilised,  eighteen 
months  ago,  decorated  with  the  St.  Vladimir  roimd  his  neck; 
Major  Liegnitz,  the  Prussian  attach^,  with  the  St.  George,  for 
services  at  the  Grivica  redoubt;  Lieutenant  Green,  the  American 
attache,  wearing  the  St.  Vladimir,  for  the  last  Balkan  campaign  ; 
and,  finally,  the  two  Swiss  attach&s,  who  had  arrived  just  in  time 
for  the  '  Te  Deum.' 

"  Never  has  a  peace  been  established  under  more  dramatic  and 
picturesque  conditions,  or  with  more  impressive  surroundings. 
The  two  armies  face  to  face,  the  clearing  storm,  the  waning  light 
of  day,  the  rush  of  the  wind,  and  the  near  wash  of  the  waves 
mingling  with  the  chant  of  the  priests  and  the  responses  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  roar  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  swelling  and  falling. 
The  landscape,  always  of  great  beauty,  now  formed  a  wonderfully 
appropriate  background  to  the  picture.  Across  the  fretting, 
cliafing  waters  of  the  sea,  the  dome  and  slender  minarets  of 
St.  Sophia  came  up  sharply  against  the  sky,  the  dominant  points 
in  the  interesting  silhouette  of  distant  StambouL  Away  to  the 
south,  the  Princes  Islands  rose  like  great  mounds,  dork  and 
massive,  against  the  distant  Asiatic  shore,  and  behind  them  we 
knew  was  hidden  the  English  fleet.  Above  and  far  beyond  the 
white  peak  of  Mount  Olympus  unveiled  for  a  moment  its  majestic 
smnmit  as  the  rays  of  the  ruddy  sunset  were  reflected  from  the 
snow-covered  flanks.  The  religious  ceremony  over,  the  Grand 
Duke  took  his  stand,  and  the  army  began  to  file  past  with  a 
swinging  rapid  stride,  in  forcible  contrast  to  the  weary  pace  with 
which  they  used  to  drag  themselves  slowly  along  at  the  end  of  that 
long  and  exhausting  chase,  scarcely  at  times  able  to  put  one  foot 
before  the  other.  The  night  was  falling,  and  darkness  settled 
quickly  over  the  scene.  When  we  left  the  spot  the  Grand  Duke 
was  still  sitting  immovable  on  his  horse,  and  the  troops  were  still 
passing.  As  we  rode  down  into  the  village  we  coiQd  hear  the 
joyful  shouts  still  ringing  in  the  air,  and  the  measured  tramp, 
tramp,  going  oflF  in  the  darkness.     So  ends  the  war  of  1877-78." 

The  Politische  Correspondenz  stated  that  when  Safvet  Pasha 
had  to  aflSx  his  signature  to  the  Treaty  he  broke  out  into  convul- 
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sive  sobs,  and  it  took  some  time  to  calm  him.  Greneral  Ignatieff 
said  on  the  occasion,  **You  see  I  have  always  told  you  that 
England  would  leave  you  in  the  lurch ;  the  English  do  not  know 
how  to  keep  their  word ;  everything  has  happened  precisely  as  I 
foretold." 

Little  interest  had  of  course  existed  at  St.  Petersburg  about 
anything  except  the  war,  and  the  questions  rising  out  of  it ;  but 
the  end  of  the  Nihilist  trial  attracted  some  attention,  actual 
offences  being  proved  against  only  20  prisoners  out  of  109,  and 
the  others  being  liberated  on  bail,  after  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  Bussian  Budget  for  1878  calculated  the  revenue  in 
round  numbers  at  573,000,000  roubles,  and  the  expenditure  at 
600,000,000. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Powers  with  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  was  expressed  in  various  ways ;  and  General  Ignatieff  was 
despatched  on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  but  found  the  Austrian  Court 
steady  in  the  position  that  European  sanction  was  necessary  for 
the  Treaty.  The  Eussians  urged  the  Porte  to  enter  into  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  Bussia,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
the  most  probable  issue;  but  the  Turks  seemed  altogether  de- 
moralised, and  it  was  difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  letters  and 
telegrams  what  wishes  and  ideas  they  entertained.  They  were  not, 
however,  deterred  from*  their  old  courses ;  and  everywhere  in 
Thessaly  the  population  fled  from  them  to  the  coast,  while  they 
were  killing  and  burning.  Iskender  Pasha  entered  Makrinitza,  and 
after  wholesale  murder  and  pillage  offered  a  quantity  of  booty 
publicly  for  sale  at  Volo — the  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and  Greek 
vice-consuls  being  driven  to  protest  to  Hobart  Pasha.  Mr.  Ogle, 
the  correspondent  of  the  TimeSy  was  found  murdered  near  Volo, 
and  the  Turks  asserted  that  he  was  killed  in  battle ;  but  the 
evidence  of  his  disappearance  left  little  doubt  of  his  murder.  At 
St.  Petersburg  a  caiise  cSl^e  was  now  exciting  much  interest.  On 
July  25  of  last  year.  General  Trepoff,  head  of  the  Bussian  police, 
while  visiting  the  prison  at  St.  Petersburg  ordered  Bogoluboff,  a 
political  prisoner,  to  his  cell  for  impertinence.  The  yoimg  man, 
indignant,  did  not  salute,  and  the  General  ordered  him  to  be 
flogged  with  birch-twigs.  The  order,  a  singularly  cruel  one  ac- 
cording to  Bussian  ideas,  created  great  excitement  in  society,  and 
Vera  Sasulitch,  a  young  lady  of  26,  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the 
Line,  determined  to  avenge  it.  She  therefore  shot  General  Tre- 
poff, who  fell  seriously  but  not  mortally  wounded.  She  was  tried 
on  April  19  this  year,  and  acknowledged  her  crime  and  its  motives, 
and  the  jury,  among  whom  were  seven  persons  who  either  were  or 
had  been  officials,  or  are  dScorea^  acquitted  her.  She  was  driven 
away  in  a  carriage,  amid  a  considerable  riot,  and  it  was  supposed 
she  had  been  sent  to  Siberia ;  but  she  wrote  herself  to  state  that 
the  attempt  to  arrest  her  was  made,  but  that  she  was  in  safe  con- 
cealment. This  affair  made  a  profound  sensation  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  it  was  reported,  greatly  alarmed  the  Emperor.    The  educated 
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classes  sympathised  with  the  young  lady,  and  so  widenspread  iras 
the  excitement  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  recall  the  G-uard* 
General  TrepoflF  was  superseded,  but  in  the  interest  of  authority 
made  a  Coimcillor  of  State. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  Congress  now  on  foot  nothing 
seemed  to  advance;  and  the  difficulties  were  now  increased  by 
a  rising  in  the  Shodope  moimtains  of  the  Pamaks,-or  Mussulman 
Bulgarians,  in  consequence,  by  some  accounts,  of  Bulgarian  op- 
pression, by  others,  with  the  aid  of  soldiers  left  by  Suleiman 
Pasha,  and  with  encoiuugement  from  Constantinople.  The  first 
engagement  occurred  on  April  14,  near  Selbukrum,  above  Tchirmen, 
between  Cossacks  and  Mussulmans ;  and  the  extent  of  the  inBm>- 
rection  compelled  the  sudden  despatch  of  500  Russian  in&ntry 
from  Adrianople,  4,000  from  Mustapha  Pasha,  and  two  battalions 
from  Demotica.  When  the  leaders  of  the  Sultanyeri  were  sum- 
moned by  the  Russians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Turkey  and  Russia 
having  signed  a  peace,  they  replied,  *^We  are  fighting  for  no 
sovereign,  but  for  our  own  fives  and  honour."  In  Roumania  the 
peace  was  as  little  welcome,  and  the  expected  demand  of  Russia  for 
the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  as  well  as  a  demand  for  the  Rouma- 
nian army  to  disband,  strongly  resented.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Telegraph,  under  date  April  24,  said  : — 

"  M.  Bratiano  informed  me  during  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna 
that  the  prince  would  under  no  circumstances  permit  his  troops  to 
be  disarmed,  and  certainly  there  is  not  a  single  Roumanian  that 
would  venture  to  recommend  an  oflfensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Russia  at  the  present  moment.  The  dilemma,  therefore,  is 
this  :  either  the  Roumanian  army  will  oppose  the  attempt  to  dis- 
arm it,  or  it  will  cross  the  frontier  into  Hungary.  Rumours,  of 
which  I  have  no  confirmation,  are  current  this  evening  announcing 
the  resignation  of  the  Bratiano-Cogalniceano  Ministry.  It  is  stated 
that  before  finally  tendering  its  resignation,  the  present  Cabinet 
will  put  forward  in  the  Chambers  a  Bill  suggesting  that  dictatorial 
prerogatives  shall  be  conferred ;  the  names  of  Prince  John  Ghika 
and  MM.  Veniescu  and  Epureanu  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  future  Cabinet." 

The  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs  addressed  a  circular 
to  the  agents  of  the  Principality  abroad,  in  which  he  stated  that 
Roumania  was  now  occupied  by  the  Russians,  who  were  already  in 
possession  of  Bessarabia.  He  charged  the  Russians  with  endeavour- 
ing to  excite  a  conflict,  so  as  to  obtain  pretexts  for  harsh  measures, 
and  protested  against  this  contempt  of  treaties.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacles were  said  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube. 

At  the  secret  sitting  of  the  Roumanian  Chamber  on  April  18, 
M.  Bratiano  gave  an  account  of  a  mission  to  Berlin  and  Vienna 
from  which  he  had  returned.  The  Great  Powers,  he  said,  would 
only  defend  those  interests  which  they  considered  vital.  Austria 
and  Germany  believed  that  Russia  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with 
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the  liberty  of  navigation  on  the  Danube.  Boumania  might  rely 
upon  their  support  as  far  as  that  liberty  was  connected  with  the 
Bessarabian  question.  M.  Bratiano  was  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  Boumania  to  enter  into  an  arrangement 
with  Bussia.  This  declaration  led  to  a  stormy  discussion,  in  which 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  AflFairs  was  violently  attacked.  After  the 
secret  sitting  the  Chamber  resumed  the  debate  upon  the  motion 
calling  upon  the  Government  to  take  measures  in  view  of  the 
threatened  disarmament  of  the  Boumanian  troops  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principality  by  the  Bussians.  The  Minister  for  Foreign 
AflFairs  stated  that  the  Government  had  protested  against  the  occu- 
pation, and  instructed  its  agent  in  Paris  to  communicate  the  fact 
to  the  British  Government.  Ultimately  an  order  of  the  day  was 
passed  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  with  the  Ministerial 
statement. 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  on  his  return  to  Bussia,  issued  a 
farewell  address  to  the  Bussian  army  in  Turkey,  naming  Todleben 
Conamander-in-Chief,  and  exhorting  them  to  be  ready  for  fresh 
war,  but  to  treat  the  Turks  as  brothers.  Of  the  mission  of  Count 
SchouvaloflF  from  England  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  the  imme- 
diate herald  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  we  have  spoken  in  our  home 
history.  He  left  Berlin  on  May  10  for  the  Bussian  capital,  after 
having  had  interviews  with  the  Emperor  William  and  the  Crown 
Prince.  On  his  way  to  Berlin  the  Count  paid  a  visit  to  Friedrichs- 
ruhe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  from  Prince  Bismarck  to 
what  extent  Germany  would  support  Bussia  as  opposed  to  English 
views  in  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  North 
German  Gazette^  remarking  on  the  impression  he  had  made  at 
Berlin,  said  it  was  not  correct  to  assume  that  he  was  the  bearer  of 
any  proposals  from  the  English  Government,  his  task  more  pro- 
bably being  to  make  proposals  in  St.  Petersburg  based  upon  his 
knowledge  of  their  intentions,  to  obtain  instructions,  and  then  to 
act  upon  them  on  his  return  to  London.  The  Count  had  an  inter- 
view on  May  13  with  the  Czar,  after  having  seen,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  Prince  GortschakoflF,  who  was  too  weak  from  illness  to  be 
able  to  transact  any  public  business.  A  correspondent  at  St. 
Petersburg  remarked  that  it  was  as  yet  too  early  to  speculate 
upon  the  results  of  the  Count's  mission,  but  the  meaning  generally 
attached  to  it  in  thd  Bussian  capital  had  in  some  degree  smoothed 
the  irritation  which  had  prevailed  among  the  lower  orders  of  society 
there.  It  was  said  that  as  the  Count  was  leaving  the  Imperial  Palace 
he  told  some  members  of  the  Czar's  suite  that  they  might  well  hope 
for  peace.  From  Boumania  and  Bulgaria,  however,  and  from  all 
quarters  of  European  Turkey  in  Bussian  occupation,  accounts  of 
increasing  military  activity  continued  to  arrive.  The  Empire  was 
evidently  preparing  for  a  failure  of  negotiation.  The  Turkish 
Government  on  its  side  continued  to  evade,  under  various  pretexts, 
the  execution  of  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  which 
promised  the  surrender  of  Shumla,  Varna,  and  Batoum  to  the 
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Russians ;  while  Greneral  Todleben,  who  had  succeeded  the  Giand 
Duke  Nicholas  in  command  of  the  army  near  Constantinople,  was 
urging  the  point  with  increased  vehemence.  The  troops  at  San 
Stefano  encamped  in  tents  on  the  hills  two  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  formation  of  a  Bulgarian  army  under  Russian 
command  was  conmienced,  the  Russians  being  now  called  upon  to 
suppress  the  Mussulman  insurrection  in  the  Rhodope  mountains. 
At  the  end  of  May,  we  find  the  ^^  situation  "  in  the  East  thus  de- 
scribed : — "  Troops  are  being  continually  sent  to  join  the  forces  of 
Greneral  Todleben  before  the  Turkish  capital,  and  these,  in  turn, 
are  replaced  by  other  regiments  from  Adrianople.  It  is,  however, 
alleged  that  this  movement  among  the  Russian  troops  is  simply 
a  withdrawal  to  a  more  healthy  locality  inland.  It  seems  that 
General  Todleben  lately  ordered  the  divisional  commanders  to 
throw  out  and  maintain  advance  posts  all  along  the  line.  This 
appeared  &om  the  Turkish  side  to  be  an  advance  of  the  Russian 
army.  In  one  village  it  brought  the  two  outposts  together,  and 
the  Turks  fell  back,  leaving  a  narrowed  space  between  themselves 
and  the  Russians.  This  movement,  and  the  demand  of  General 
Todleben  for  the  evacuation  of  the  fortresses,  caused  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm  in  Constantinople.  On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  May  20,  21,  22,  the  Russian  troops  continued  their 
forward  movement  towards  the  Bosphorus,  till  General  Skobeleff, 
reinforced  with  artillery  from  Tchataldja,  has  stationed  his  troops 
quite  close  to  the  Sweet  Waters.  Osman,  Baker,  Ahmed  Mukhtar, 
and  Fuad  Pashas  have  inspected  all  the  Turkish  lines,  and  ordered 
the  detachments  in  the  front  not  to  retire.  A  Russo-Turkish  com- 
mission is  to  fix  the  exact  line  of  demarcation. 

'^  There  have  been  serious  political  riots  among  the  Mussulman 
population  at  Constantinople,  led  by  a  frantic  Softa,  or  student  of 
Moslem  theology  and  law,  named  All  Suavi.  About  noon  last 
Monday,  a  crowd  of  his  &natical  followers,  bent  on  deposing 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  went  to  the  Tcheragan  Palace,  occupied  by 
the  ex-Sultan  Miu*ad,  and  demanded  to  see  liinu  The  crowd  per- 
sisting, after  being  refused  admittance,  the  ringleader  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  sentries  on  duty ;  after  which  the  mob  dispersed.  The 
incident  caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  afternoon,  but  by 
nightfall  quiet  was  restored.  Next  morning  5,000  refugees  as- 
sembled and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Porte,  representing  that 
provisions  had  failed,  that  sickness  was  increasing  among  them, 
and  asking  for  relief.  They  were  promised  that  henceforth  rations 
should  be  regularly  distributed  to  them. 

"  The  Greek  insurrection  in  Crete  has  not  yet  been  appeased, 
and  intelligence  was  received  at  Athens  on  Saturday  that  hostili- 
ties had  been  renewed  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Turks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canea.  Over  30,000  refugees,  from  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia,  are  stated  to  be  now  upon  Greek  territory,  and 
in  a  destitute  condition.  Many  of  them  have  enlisted  in  the 
Greek  army." 
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The  Tehengm  liot  made  tbe  Sultan  susfHcioiis  and  iqpprdien- 
sive,  and  a  neir  deqKytic  coup  <PHat  followed,  pioTing  again  tbe 
hopelessness  of  Consdtotioiial  or  P^liamoitaiy  Government  in  the 
Ti^kish  £m{Hie.  An  Imperial  decree  was  issued  by  the  Sultan 
announcing  the  dismtflsal  of  Sadyk  P^idia,  and  the  appointment  in 
his  place  of  Buchdi  P^sha,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  office  of 
Chrand  Vizi^.  Mehcaned  Ruchdi  P^isha  informed  the  Ambas- 
sadors that  the  Sultan  had  ofdered  the  ez-Sultan  Murad  to  be 
reinstated  in  the  Tchenigan  Palace,  and  all  persons  accused  of 
participating  in  the  Ali  SuaTi  conspiracy  to  be  set  at  liberty.  A 
correspcMident  said  that  the  appointment  of  Mahmoud  Damad 
Pasha  as  Minister  of  War  was  a  sudden  resolution  of  the  Sultan's, 
taken  after  a  long  interview  with  Izset  P^isha,  whom  Mahmoud 
succeeded. 

The  story  of  the  Congress  we  have  told  elsewhere,  and  the  text 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  be  found  with  the  papers  in  our 
Appendix.     The  ^  magnificent  resistance  "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  to 
the  cession  of  Batoum  turned  out  to  have  been  a  rtuse  de  paixj  for 
he  had  abandoned  it  by  the  secret  treaty  in  his  pocket ;  the  Lazes, 
by  the  showing  of  Dr.  Sandwith  a  tribe  of  kidnappers,  were  handed 
over  to  Bussia ;  and  the  line  of  the  Soghanli  Dagh  surrendered  by 
Turkey,  Olti  becoming  Bussian.     The  Greek  Question  was  settled 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  Greeks.     Lord  Beaconsfield  steadily 
resisted  their  claims,  and  M.  Waddington  and  Count  Corti,  who 
fought  for  them,  were  only  able  to  induce  Congress  to  advise  the 
Porte  to  grant  them  the  territory  south  of  a  line  to  be  drawn  from 
tbe  Salembria  to  the  Peneus.     The  Porte,  of  course,  would  grant 
them  nothing,  imless  coerced,  and  was  not  to  be  coerced  by  Greece, 
because  England  assumed  the  Protectorate.    The  Greeks  therefore 
appealed  to  Paris,  where  the  idea  seemed  to  be  that  as  England  was 
protector  of  Constantinople,  France  would  be  protector  of  Athens, 
and  secure  to  her  in  the  end  Western  Boumelia,  the  province 
which  the  Congress,  almost  at  the  end  of  its  labours,  formed  of 
Macedonia,  Epinis,  and  Thessaly,  under  some  sort  of  imperfect 
autonomy.     The  region  for  Greece  to  acquire  was  therefore  well 
marked  out.     Crete  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  Turkish  fleet 
now  was  to  be  sent  there  to  quell  the  ^'  rebellion.''   Bessarabia  was 
"  retroceded  "  by  Boumania,  Russia's  ally.     Bulgaria  was  divided 
into    two  States — the    two  Eoiunelias,  one  free,  and   the  other 
to  remain  dependent  on  Turkey,  England  alone  advocating  the 
unnatural  division,  in  itself  a  mere  l^;acy  of  heartburning  and 
war  to  the  spirited  race  whom  such  an  authority  as  the  late  Lord 
Strangford  regarded  as  the  Oriental  power  of  the  future.     A  small, 
constant,  and  restless  jealousy  of  Bussia,  it  is  to  be  feared,  alone 
actuated  the  action  of  England  throughout,  with  the  corresponding 
desire  of  propping  up  Turkey  at  all  costs,  even  at  that  of  taking 
a  share  in  the  spoils  herself.     It  is  a  very  dark  and  sad  page  of 
English  history,  this  story  of  "  Peace  with  honour." 

The  first  Eastern  news  after  the  Congress  came  from  Servia. 
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In  opening  the  Skuptschina  Prince  Milan,  in  his  speech  finnn  the 
throne,  stated  the  motives  for  entering  upon  a  second  campaign 
against  Turkey,  and  thanked  the  national  militia  for  their  aenriceB 
in  the  field.  He  dwelt  upon  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  relative  to  the  independence  of  Servia  and  the  extension 
of  her  territory,  and  expected  that  the  Congress  would  sanction 
Servian  independence  and  increase  Servian  territory  hy  those  dis- 
tricts in  which  Servians  for  centuries  past  have  demanded  xadaa 
with  Servia.  The  Prince  also  hoped  from  the  justice  and  goodwill 
of  the  Great  Powers  an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
Servian  countries  not  united  with  Servia.  Servia,  independent 
and  enlarged,  would,  he  said,  acquire  firesh  strength  for  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  national  forces.  The  Prince  concluded  by  reoomr- 
mending  the  Skuptschina  to  confine  itself  to  the  most  presaing 
matters,  such  as  the  Budget,  the  laws  enacted  during  the  war,  the 
discussion  of  the  law  upon  invalided  soldiers,  and  the  reorganisation 
of  the  active  army.  He  also  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
announced  the  independence  of  Servia,  and  expressed  a  belief  that 
it  would  be  recognised  by  Europe.  He  thanked  the  Congress  for 
what  it  had  done  in  fiivouring  Servian  aspirations,  and  called  upon 
the  national  representatives  to  be  prepared  for  further  fiTuwimRl 
sacrifices. 

The  Roumanian  Parliament  closed  with  a  message  firann  the 
Prince,  who  said  that  his  country  had  been  called  upon  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  that  the  Berlin  Congress  might  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe.  As  soon  as  the  effect  of  those  portions  of  the  treaty  idiich 
concern  Boumania  were  known,  another  session  would  be  convoked. 

What  followed  upon  ''Peace  with  honour"  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  we  have  told  in  our  Austro-Hungarian  history.  In 
Crete  the  National  Assembly  sent  a  note  to  the  British  Consul  at 
Canea  soliciting  the  mediation  of  England  to  obtain  autonomy  for 
the  island.  In  case  of  their  &ilure  to  obtain  this,  the  Cretans 
declared  themselves  determined  to  continue  resistance  to  Turkish 
rule.  They,  however,  relied  upon  England  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  Crete,  which  was  abandoned,  they  say,  by  the  Congress  at 
Berlin.  Meanwhile  the  despatch  of  troops  to  Volo  continued,  and 
the  Hellenic  Oovernment  appealed  to  Prince  Bismarck,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  to  make  representations  to  Turkey  on  the 
subject. 

When  the  Sultan  had  signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Osinan  Pasha 
gave  orders  to  discontinue  the  works  of  entrenchment  on  the  lines 
defending  Constantinople,  all  probability  of  a  conflict  with  the 
Bussians  having  disappeared.  The  Bussians  occupied  the  principal 
positions  round  Schiunla,  and  M.  Onou  again  assured  the  Porte 
that  the  Imperial  Guard  should  embark  for  Bussia,  and  the  other 
troops  begin  retiring,  as  soon  as  Varna  should  be  surrendered. 

The  St.  Petersburg  official  paper  of  the  7th  of  August,  pub- 
lished under  the  heading  <'  Communications  from  the  G-ovemment,'* 
a  long  article  in  defence  of  Bussia's  Eastern  policy  and  in  ezplaiui* 
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tion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     Beferring  to  the  Congress,  it 
said: — 

"  Never,  indeed,  was  a  more  signal  opportunity  oflFered  to  the 
Great  Powers  placed  at  the  head  of  civilisation  of  accomplishing 
one  of  those  works  of  wisdom  and  conciliation  which  leave  their 
mark  in  history  by  opening  to  the  world  an  era  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress. History  will  say  whether  the  Berlin  Congress  justified  that 
expectation  by  the  breadth  of  its  deliberations ;  whether  it  avoided 
selfish  preoccupations  and  petty  rivalries ;  whether,  in  a  word,  the 
generous  sentiments  of  which  Bussia  had  given  proof  by  devoting 
herself  to  the  cause  of  humanity  foimd  an  echo  there.  The  tree 
will  be  judged  by  its  fruit.  For  the  present  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  stating  the  immediate  results." 

After  analysing  the  treaty  as  affecting  Turkey,  the  article  con-  , 
tinues : — 

'^  As  for  Bussia,  she  recovers  possession  in  Europe  of  a  territory 
temporarily  severed  from  her  rule  after  the  Crimean  war,  and  which 
again  places  her  in  contact  with  the  Danube.  •   In  Asia  she  acquires 
territories,  strategic  positions,  and  a  port  which  will  serve  her  as 
elements  of  security  and  prosperity.     Assuredly  these  results  are 
far  from  realising  what  Bussia  had  a  right  to  expect  after  the 
sacrifices  of  a  victorious  war.   They  are  far  even  from  answering  to 
the  interests  of  the  East  and  of  Europe,  which  would  have  been  the 
gainers  from  seeing  a  more  complete  and  more  regular  solution 
issue  from  this  crisis.     The  work  has  many  weak  points.     One  of 
those  most  to  be  regretted  is  the  arbitrary  settlement  of  boundaries 
by  geographical  and  political  considerations  without  regard  to 
nationalities.     The  Imperial  Cabinet  has  proposed  a  more  rational 
and  equitable  plan,  which  would  have  left  all  the  Eastern  races  free 
to  develop  themselves  each  in  its  natural  limits.     This  it  was  with 
regret  obliged  to  abandon.     But  everything  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  will  be  carried  out.     It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern 
Question  lie,  not  in  Turkey,  but  in  Europe.     Whatever  the  com- 
plications it  presents,  they  cannot  be  in  excess  of  the  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  civilised  Powers.     If  they  imite  in  the  common 
idea  of  strengthening  the  germs  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
order  to  make  them  the  starting-point  of  a  prosperous  development 
of  the  peoples  of  the  East,  the  work  of  the  Congress  may  be  fertile 
both  for  the  East  and  Europe.     The  Imperial  Cabinet  pushed 
conciliation  to  the  furthest  limits  in  order  to  effect  that  concert  of 
will  which  is  the  pledge  of  general  peace  and  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  East.     Henceforth  its  task  is  to  see  that  so  many  efforts 
do  not  remain  unfruitful.     Such,  moreover,  has  been  the  issue  of 
all  our  Eastern  wars.     Despite  all  our  successes,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  complete  our  task.    We  have  always  had  to  pull  up  before 
the  inextricable  difficulties  of  this  problem  and  before  tlie  solid 
mass  of  interests  and  passions  it  excites.     But  each  of  our  wars 
has  been  an  additional  step  towards  the  final  goal,  and  thus  has 
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been  traced  the  sanguinary  but  glorious  furrow  which  our  tradi- 
tions have  left  in  history  and  which  must  lead  up  to  the  acoom- 
plishment  of  our  national  mission — the  deliverance  of  the  Christian 
East.  However  incomplete  it  may  be,  the  work  of  the  Berlin 
Congress  marks  a  fresh  step  in  that  path — ^an  important  though 
painfully  secured  step.  It  only  remains  to  consolidate  and  develop 
it.  This  will  be  the  task  of  the  future.  The  Treaty  of  1856,  that 
monument  of  political  passions  which  had  led  to  an  unjust  war  and 
an  unjust  peace,  that  document  which  forced  on  Russia  a  position 
which  a  great  nation  could  not  tolerate,  which  for  twenty-two  years 
had  tied  her  hands  and  Europe's,  secured  impunity  to  the  Turkish 
Crovemment,  and  produced  permanent  disorders,  the  causes  of  the 
late  war — the  Treaty  of  1856,  violated  by  everybody,  renounoed 
even  by  its  authors,  no  longer  exists.  The  victorious  arms  of 
Russia  have  torn  it  up.  The  Berlin  Congress  has  expimged  it  firom 
history.  Russia  has  secured  the  right  of  watching  over  its  work, 
and  she  will  not  let  it  be  reduced  to  a  nullity.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  has  contracted  a  new  lease  with  Christian  and  civilised 
Europe.  If  it  frankly  enters  on  the  path  open  to  it  by  scrupu- 
lously carrying  out  the  clauses  which  guarantee  the  autonomy  of 
its  Christian  populations,  a  prosperous  existence  may  be  insured  to 
it.  Russia,  who  in  her  vast  territory  numbers  millions  of  Mussul- 
man subjects,  and  who  protects  their  religion  and  security,  so  £eu: 
from  menacing  it,  may  become  its  best  ally.  In  the  opposite  case, 
it  will  have  signed  its  own  condemnation." 

On  August  12  the  Porte  issued  a  circular,  roundly  rejecting 
the  recommendations  of  the  Congress  about  Greece.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  was  informed  of  it  before  the  Foreign  Secretary.  As  an 
indirect  answer  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  assertion  that  Grreece  had 
received  from  the  Congress  a  larger  accession  of  territory  than 
any  of  those  "  rebellious  "  States  which  were  so  "  scurvily  "  treated 
by  the  Congress,  we  find  the  Ottoman  Minister  treating  this 
accession  of  territory  as  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  groundless 
suggestions  which  had  ever  been  broached  under  the  influence  of 
Greek  finesse.  The  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  boldly  asserted  that 
genuine  insurrection  in  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete  was  unknown, 
and  that  what  Greece  called  by  that  name  was  nothing  but  the 
result  of  the  invasion  of  filibusters.  "  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  per- 
fectly clear,"  writes  Safvet  Pasha,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus 
and  Thessaly  have  always  lived  peaceably,  and  willingly  submitted 
themselves  to  the  Ottoman  authorities;  that  they  have  never 
taken  up  arms  to  make  good  supposititious  claims ;  that  they 
have  sometimes  endured,  but  never  invoked,  the  intervention  of  a 
neighbouring  country ;  and  that,  in  fact,  if  rendered  secure  from 
the  enterprises  set  on  foot  by  that  neighbour,  they  would  continue 
to  live  happily  and  prosperously  under  the  laws  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire."  In  another  part  of  the  Circular  the  same  in  effect  was 
said  of  Crete,  though  the  Congress  did  not  even  propose  to  sever 
Crete   from  the  Turkish  sway.      The  Sultan  is  convinced,  said 
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Safvet  Pasha — now  in  high  favour  with  the  Sultan — that  the 
Great  Powers,  enlightened  by  this  Circular,  will  change  their 
mind,  and  will  impress  on  Greece  the  duty  of  chastening  its  un- 
lawful desires  for  "  an  enterprise  equally  unjust  and  impolitic." 
*'  In  any  case,  Europe  will  never  seek  to  follow  Greece  along  the 
dangerous  path,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  jeopardising  its  work  of 
peace."  The  Circular  conveyed  a  point-blank  refusal  to  yield  any- 
thing to  Greece,  except  under  the  constraint  of  physical  compul- 
sion; and  the  Porte  followed  it  up  by  active  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Cretan  rebellion  before  the  Greek  question 
should  have  to  be  decided.  In  Montenegro  "  diflBculties "  arose 
with  Turkey  in  regulating  the  new  frontier  under  the  Treaty ;  the 
cession  of  Batoum  was  delayed;  the  Lazes  threatened  armed 
resistance ;  and  the  Times^  correspondent  at  Bucharest  made  the 
important  statement  about  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia,  that 
the  Eoumanian  Cabinet  had  made  "  a  distinct  arrangement "  for 
the  cession  of  the  district  before  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Pruth, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  carry  it  out,  when  they  were  stopped 
by  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation.  The  Bussian  Government, 
although  in  possession  of  this  complete  defence,  concealed  it 
because,  if  revealed,  it  would  overthrow  the  Cabinet,  in  favoiu:  of 
men  decidedly  hostile  to  St.  Petersburg.  This  extraordinary 
story,  quite  possible  if  the  Eoumanian  Government  strongly 
wished  for  the  Dobrudscha  and  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  would 
explain  both  Lord  Salisbury's  reluctance  to  resist  the  retrocession, 
and  the  violence  of  Prince  GortschakoflF  upon  the  subject.  The 
Eoumanians,  in  his  view,  were  trying  to  break  a  voluntary  com- 
pact. The  correspondent  added  that  a  belief  in  the  ultimate 
break-up  of  Austria  was  strong  in  Bucharest,  and  the  Eoumanians 
hoped,  with  Eussian  assistance,  to  obtain  the  Eoumanian  districts 
of  Transylvania.  So  while  Servia  declared  her  national  inde- 
pendence, and  took  possession  of  the  districts  allotted  to  her  by 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  without  meeting  with  any  kind  of  obstacle, 
the  newly-annexed  subjects  of  Prince  Milan  submitting  to  their 
lot  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  Eoumania  had  to  encoimter  a 
great  many  difficulties  in  carrying  out  her  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  Berlin  Congress.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
decree  the  annexation  of  the  Dobrudscha,  but  not  equally  easy  to 
eflfect  it.  There  was  a  military  colony  of  20,000  Circassians 
echeloned  between  Tultcha  and  Hirsova  ;  and  the  Eussians,  before 
handing  over  the  new  district  to  Eoumania,  had  reorganised  this 
colony.  Besides  the  Circassians,  there  is  a  promiscuous  number 
of  other  nationalities  to  be  fotmd  about  the  stagnant  marshes  of 
the  islands  of  Leti  and  St.  George,  and  these  have  nothing  what- 
ever in  conmion  with  the  Wallachians  and  Moldavians,  either  in 
race,  language,  creed,  or  culture.  There  was  also  a  Jewish  question 
which  ^^  troubled  "  the  Eoumanians  a  great  deal.  In  giving  them 
national  independence  the  Berlin  Congress  decreed  that  there 
should  be  full  religious  liberty;  and  the  Eoumanians  declared 
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that  if  they  were  to  put  the  half-millioii  Jews,  mostly  immigrants 
from  Poland,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  themselves,  they 
would  be  swamped  by  these  aliens.  Meanwhile  the  Austrians 
energetically  demanded  the  surrender  of  Bessarabia. 

To  follow  exactly  the  story  of  Turkish  disintegration  became 
almost  impossible.  The  next  news  was  that  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  Albania,  angry  at  the  defeat  of  Islam,  had  virtually 
revolted.  It  established  a  ^^  League,"  whose  leaders  became  a  pro- 
visional Government,  seated  at  Prisrend,  and  threatened  to  resist 
Austria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro.  They  placed  about  25,000 
brave  and  powerfully-armed  men  in  the  field,  and  as  an  earnest  of 
their  policy  they  murdered  Mehemet  AU,  the  Commissioner  sent 
by  the  Porte  to  Albania  to  carry  out  the  Berlin  Treaty.  He  was 
specially  distrusted  as  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  was 
requested  to  declare  war  on  the  Christians,  and  on  his  refusal,  was 
massacred  at  Ipek,  with  his  suite  and  a  guard,  who  remained 
faithful.  It  was  stated  that  the  rebels  were  supported  by  a  party  in 
Constantinople,  who  were  also  arming  the  Mussulmans  in  Thessaly, 
and  inciting  the  insurgents  in  Bosnia  and  the  Rhodope  chain* 
The  Sultan's  authority  in  Europe  seemed  to  have,  in  fiELct,  dis- 
appeared, and  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  £Etnatical  Committees,  who 
at  once  commenced  attacks  upon  all  Christians,  driving  them,  as 
in  Bosnia,  to  emigrate.  Both  at  Vienna  and  Berlin  this  last 
movement  excited  grave  attention,  and  stories  of  proposals,  made 
and  refused,  to  compel  the  carrying  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
were  current. 

The  Armenians  emigrated  fast  from  Erzeroum;  rumours  of 
insurrection  and  massacre  were  rife  day  by  day  in  Constantinople ; 
100,000  insurgents  were  reported  in  arms ;  and  the  Greeks  were 
so  clearly  preparing  for  war  that  Hobart  Pasha,  the  Englishman, 
was  called  back  to  the  Turkish  fleet  to  put  it  in  order.  Th6 
Greeks  addressed  a  formal  Circular  to  the  Powers  whose  represen- 
tatives signed  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  demanding  their  mediation. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Athens  pointed  out  that  the  Porte,  in 
signing  the  Treaty,  pledged  itself  in  principle  to  the  cession 
embodied  in  Article  24,  and  that  his  Government  had  requested 
the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge.  The  Porte  had,  however,  delayed  its 
reply  imtil  it  was  impossible  to  understand  its  procrastination, 
except  as  a  reftisal,  and  as  the  '^  King's  Gt)vemment  is  unable  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  inaction,"  it  requested  the  mediation  of  the 
Powers.  It  seemed  to  be  understood  that  most  of  the  Powers, 
and  especially  Germany,  were  willing  to  press  the  demand  upon 
the  Porte,  but  that  England  refused,  alleging,  with  truth,  that  the 
Treaty-makers  gave  urgent  advice  rather  than  orders  to  the  Porte. 
'^  The  refusal  to  accede  on  the  part  of  England  is,"  a  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  Post  says,  "  the  sole  cause  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  proposal."  The  North  Oermcm  Ghxaette  attributed  the  decision 
of  the  German  Government  to  the  change  in  the  position  of  affairs 
caused  by  the  evacuation  in  the  interval  of  Batoom.    In  point  of 
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&ct,  it  said,  ^^  the  proposal  of  Germany  belongs  to  a  past  time,  when 
the  Porte  appeared  to  be  exerting  itself  less  to  carry  out  the  treaty." 

A  special  telegram  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
at  Vienna,  stated  that  the  news  from  Constantinople  was  that  the 
Ambassadors  of  two  of  the  Powers  had  intimated  to  the  Porte  that 
a  proposal  might  be  made  for  a  second  Congress,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  it  was  fulfilling  its  treaty 
obligations.  Beports  seemed  to  say  that  Sir  Austen  Layard,  with 
the  approval  of  Safvet  Pa^ha,  was  every  day  pressing  reforms  upon 
the  Sultan,  who,  dreading  nothing  so  much  as  being  reduced  to  the 
position  of  an  Indian  prince,  was  doggedly  resisting  the  pressure, 
and  vindicating  his  authority  and  his  old  ways  by  buying  his  last 
new  Circassians  for  his  harem  in  Batoum,  just  before  the  surrender. 
Bussia  on  her  side,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary,  steadily  con- 
tinued the  evacuation  of  her  positions  near  Constantinople.  The 
lines  of  San  Stefano  were  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Much  of  the 
apparent  delay  was  caused  by  want  of  transports,  and  more  by  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  Bussians  with  Turkish  regulars,  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  order.  The  Emperor  paid  a  visit  on  Sep- 
tember 24  to  Sebastopol,  where  he  reviewed  the  troops  who  had 
returned  from  Turkey ;  and  Greneral  Todleben  has  sent  him  a  tele- 
graphic report  of  his  enthusiastic  reception  at  Adrianople.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  Mussulman,  Gbreek,  Bulgarian,  Armenian, 
and  Jewish  clergy,  who  requested  him  to  express  their  unbounded 
gratitude  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Bussian  authorities, 
and  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  that  no  such  order 
and  justice  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  city  as  during  the  Bussian 
occupation. 

The  Albanian  League  now  completely  threw  off  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan.  The  leaders  organised  a  militia  of  45,000  men, 
and  demanded  that  the  three  districts  of  Scutari,  Kossovo,  and 
Janina  should  be  formed  into  one  province,  to  be  governed  by 
Albanian  Committees,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  They  said 
they  would  not  give  up  Podgoritza  to  the  Montenegrins,  or  yield 
in  any  way  to  Austria,  and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  the  Austrian  Consulate  at  Scutari.  If  Pashas  and  Grenerals 
were  paid  in  Constantinople,  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  was.  The 
soldiers  were  all  in  arrears,  receiving  only  a  few  paper  piastres ;  the 
civil  officials  lived  as  they  could,  and  the  purveyors  received  only 
paper,  which  was  falling  day  by  day.  So  deep  was  the  discontent 
caused  by  this  last  trouble,  that  it  threatened  revolution,  and  the 
Sultan  was  so  excited  about  it,  that  he  urged  plan  after  plan 
for  withdrawing  the  paper  money,  each  more  impracticable  than 
another.  One  was  to  issue  bonds  at  3  per  cent.,  and  force  the 
holders  of  paper  to  take  them  in  exchange. 

The  extraordinary  jealousy  and  distrust  with  which  all  Maho- 
medans  at  heart  regard  Christian  interference  was  now  to  receive 
another  illustration.  It  was  reported  in  a  telegram  that  Mr. 
Sinclair,  the  Colonel  St.  Glair  of  the  Daily  News^  correspondence, 
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had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  his  own  followers  in  the  Bhodope, 
and  had  reached  Constantinople.  This  Colonel  St.  Clair  had  taken 
command  of  the  Mussulman  insurgents  in  the  Rhodope,  who  rose 
recently  against  Russia,  and  had  risen  to  such  influence  that  it 
seemed  possible  for  him  to  found  an  independent  principality,  like 
Montenegro.  His  followers,  however,  suddenly  accused  him  of  a 
secret  understanding  with  Russia ;  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  with 
his  comrade,  Mr.  Paget,  and  after  an  arrest  at  Salonica,*  got  safely 
away  to  the  capital. 

The  Roumanian  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  settling  the  Bess- 
arabian  and  Dobrudscha  questions  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  by  48  votes  to  8 ;  and  appropriated  1,000,000  francs  for 
the  preliminary  expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  latter,  in  which 
the  Russian  authorities  did  all  in  their  power  to  help  them.  The 
Sultan  refused  to  sign  a  special  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia ;  and 
the  Russian  troops  returned  to  Ichataldja,  which  they  had  evacu- 
ated, after  a  circular  had  been  issued  expressing  the  desire  to  come 
to  a  definite  arrangement  with  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  powerlessness  of  the  Porte 
on  its  own  territory,  massacres  having  occurred  after  the  departure 
of  the  Russian  troops.  Next  rose  Bulgaria,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  against  the  division  of  the  country  forced 
upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  South  Bulgarians  formed 
conmdttees  in  Philippopolis,  Adrianople,  Timova,  and  places  in 
Macedonia,  to  arrange  resistance.  The  Turks  affirmed  that  the 
bands  were  instigated  by  Russia,  the  reply  being  that  they  were 
entirely  self-acting.  Prince  Lobanoff  assured  the  Porte  that  the 
Russians  had  taken  no  part  in  the  rising,  which  he  affirmed  had 
consisted  of  a  series  of  acts  of  brigandage  carried  on  by  Bulgarians 
and  Turkish  deserters,  and  possessing,  no  political  character. 
Reports  received  at  the  English  Embassy  in  Constantinople  stated 
that  Eastern  Roumelia  was  being  inundated  by  the  Bulgarians ; 
and  the  Porte,  it  was  said,  notwithstanding  the  request  of  several 
of  the  Commissioners,  hesitated  to  appoint  a  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, apprehending  a  conflict  between  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
authorities,  the  latter  asserting  that  in  the  present  state  of  afikirs 
it  would  be  impossible  to  restore  the  Turkish  judicial  adminis- 
tration, and  that  they  desired,  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
itself,  to  carry  on  the  administration  so  long  as  it  might  be 
necessary. 

The  Porte  demanded  from  Russia  an  explanation  of  the  return 
of  her  troops  to  the  positions  which  they  had  evacuated.  Sixty 
thousand  troops  from  Bulgaria  were  said  to  have  entered  Roumelia 
by  way  of  Bourgas.  The  Oolos  said  that  the  present  state  of 
affairs  offered  a  convincing  proof  that  the  inevitable  crisis  in  the 
Eastern  Question  had  arriv^.  ^'  Judging  from  facts  (the  Russian 
journal  says),  we  cannot  but  recognise  that  within  the  sphere  of 
probability  there  are  no  data  for  forming  conditions  on  which  it 
would  be  possible  without  a  fresh  war  to  complete  the  organisation 
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of  the  political  status  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  on  the  basis  of 
humanity  and  justice." 

Several  despatches  were  published,  giving  evidence  of  the 
desire  of  the  Bussians  to  revive  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  A 
Standard  telegram  from  Constantinople  said  that  they  were  accu- 
mulating a  large  force  at  Adrianople.  A  despatch  from  Belgrade 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  boundary 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  the  Bussian  functionaries  were 
showing  a  desire  to  push  the  frontier  further  back,  in  conformity 
with  the  San  Stefano  treaty ;  but  the  Servians,  it  is  added,  would 
not  give  way. 

The  same  joiunal  heard  from  Vienna  that  up  to  the  present 
England  was  the  only  Power  that  had  reminded  Bussia  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  Berlin  Post  said  that 
"  Bussia,  though  not  yet  intending  to  attack  Constantinople, 
means  to  remain  in  Bulgaria  and  Southern  Bulgaria,  despite  the 
stipulations  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  so  as  to  surround  Constantinople 
from  the  land  side.  What  she  had  already  obtained  by  the  preli- 
minaries of  San  Stefano,  but  was  obliged  to  give  up  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  she  hag  now  a  fair  prospect  to  acquire,  since  the  Indo- 
British  troops  can  no  longer  take  part  in  any  struggle  in  the 
Balkans,  thanks  to  Bussian  policy  in  Afghanistan." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  affairs  in  the  East  became  rather 
more  quiet.  A  Constantinople  telegram  stated  that  the  Porte 
accepted  the  English  proposals  of  reform  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
enumerated  the  four  fundamental  points  of  the  scheme.  1.  The 
establishment  of  a  gendarmery  organised  and  officered  by  Eu- 
ropeans. 2.  The  appointment  of  European  inspectors  to  travel 
from  one  district  to  another,  receive  complaints  against  the 
Judges,  and  watch  over  the  administration  of  justice.  3.  The 
reorganisation  of  the  finances.  4.  The  term  of  office  of  the  valis 
and  finanoial  inspectors.  The  appointment  of  Midhat  Pasha,  also, 
as  Grovemor  of  Syria,  was  generally  acceptable. 

Prince  Charles  of  Boumania  opened  his  Chambers  on  November 
27,  in  a  speech  in  which,  after  congratulating  the  country  on  its 
independence  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Dobrudscha,  and  lament- 
ing the  cruel  sacrifices  of  the  war,  he  stated  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  jRoumania  was  better  than  before  the  war,  and  advised 
Members  to  devote  themselves  to  internal  improvements.  He 
hoped  they  would  complete  the  communal  law,  establish  rural 
Baiiks,  pass  a  law  sanctioning  the  appointment  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  securing  their  responsibility,  affirm  the  irremovability 
of  the  Judges,  carry  further  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army,  and 
complete  the  arterial  railway  system. 

Bussia  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the  Boumanian 
Grovemment^  that  it  should  not  permit  its  troops  to  enter  the 
Dobrudscha  under  conditions  differing  from  those  stipulated  in 
Article  22  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  The  Boumanian  troops  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Braila  on  the  afternoon  of  November  26 ;  and 
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Prince  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  to  tbe  people  of  the  Dofarud- 
scha,  promising  protection  to  all,  without  distinction  of  race  oir' 
creed,  and  abolishing  the  dimes  and  other  taxes. 
^  The  last  weeks  of  the  year  were  full  of  rumours,  spread  one 
day  and  contradicted  the  next.  There  was  another  change  of 
ministry  in  Turkey,  Caratheodori  Pasha  being  made  Foreign 
Minister.  There  was  a  Russian  commission  to  O&bul,  as  we  have 
told  in  our  "  English  History,''  withdrawn  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  on  the  ground  that  Russia  was  more  anxious  for  firiendly 
relations  with  England  than  to  establish  commercial  rdations  with 
Afghanistan,  for  which  the  mission  was  said  to  have  been  designed. 
A  European  Commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the  new  State  of 
*^  Eastern  Roumelia ; "  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Commis- 
sioners could  not  make  the  Bulgarians  of  the  province  obey  them, 
and  General  Stolipine,  the  Military  Grovemor,  declared  that  he 
could  do  nothing.  "  The  Financial  Director  of  the  province,  Herr 
Schmidt,"  said  one  account,  ^^  is  as  much  puzzled  in  unravelling 
the  affairs  submitted  to  his  cognisance  as  the  official  assignee  of 
the  Glasgow  Bank.  The  Commissioners  are  simply  at  their  wits' 
end,  and  purpose,  like  the  delimitation  Conmiissioners,  to  return 
to  Constantinople,  and  there  quietly  to  await  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  is  appointed  to  take 
place  on  April  15." 

'^  Roumania  and  Servia,"  said  the  same  article,  ^  are  also  in  a 
kind  of  quandary.  By  the  35th  Clause  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the 
recognition  of  their  national  independence  is  made  conditional 
upon  their  proclaiming  religious  equality.  This  they  have  no 
objection  to  do  for  any  save  the  Jews  and  the  Moslems.  There 
are  scarcely  any  Mahomedans  in  either  principality,  but  the  Jews 
count  by  himdreds  of  thousands ;  and  they  are  so  much  hated  that 
any  member  of  the  Legislature  who  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
their  political  disqualifications  is  sure  to  lose  his  seat.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Ministers  of  Princes  Charles  and  Milan 
have  devised  a  measure  by  which  religious  equality  is  introdnced 
on  principle,  but  leave  it  reserved  to  local  authorities  to  exclude 
'  usurers  and  foreigners '  from  their  territories.  It  is  thought  that 
these  two  terms  include  all  the  Jews  within  the  provinces ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  right  of  excluding  or  ejecting  foreigners  is  a 
municipal  right  recognised  all  over  the  world,  the  Roumanians 
and  Servians  fondly  hope  that  the  European  Powers  will  never 
enter  the  lists  in  favour  of  '  usurers.'  Still,  it  is  very  donbtfiil 
whether  this  mode  of  interpreting  public  law,  or  rather  of  inter- 
preting it  away,  will  be  admitted  by  any  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin." 

One  fact  in  the  Russian  history  is  to  be  recorded,  following  as 
it  did  upon  the  attempts  on  the  life  of  General  Trepoff.  At  St. 
Petersburg,  on  August  16,  at  nine  o'clock,  as  General  de  Mesent^ 
zoff,  his  successor  as  chief  of  the  Police  Department,  was  leaving 
a  confectioner's  shop  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  Miehely  he 
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attacked  by  two  persons,  and  stabbed  above  the  heart.  He  expired 
the  same  evening.  The  assassins  immediately  jimiped  into  a 
droschky  waiting  for  them,  and  drove  off  rapidly  towards  the 
Newsky  Perspective.  Greneral  Makaroff,  chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Gendarmes,  who  accompanied  General  Mesentzoff,  endeavom'ed  to 
arrest  them,  but  was  fired  on,  which  gave  rise  to  a  report  that  the 
latter  had  been  killed  by  revolver  shots. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Official  Meaaenger  of  St.  Petersburg 
published  a  long  article,  in  which  it  declared  that  the  patience  of 
the  Government  had  become  entirely  exhausted  by  the  series  of 
criminal  acts  committed  by  a  large  number  of  ill-disposed  indi- 
viduals, culminating  in  this  assassination. 

"  The  Government "  (the  article  continued)  "  considers  it  to  be 
its  duty  towards  every  honest  Russian  citizen  to  protect  public 
and  private  security,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property,  against 
violations  of  the  law  calculated  to  disturb  the  tranquil  and  legal 
development  of  the  life  of  the  State,  and  will  henceforward  pro- 
ceed with  inflexible  aeverity  against  sdl  persons  guilty  of  or  acces- 
sory to  machinations  directed  against  the  laws,  the  bases  of  public 
or  family  life,  and  the  rights  of  property."  The  article  proceeds : 
— '^  Although  the  Government  is  taking  measures  with  aU  possible 
energy,  it  nevertheless  requires  the  support  of  society  itself,  and 
with  this  object  appeals  for  the  aid  of  all  classes  of  the  Russian 
people  to  eradicate  an  evil  which  has  its  root  in  false  doctrines. 
The  Russian  people  and  its  best  representatives  must  prove  by 
their  acts  that  such  criminals  find  no  harbour  in  their  midst,  and 
that  they  mR  support  the  Government  in  exterminating  the 
common  enemy.  In  conclusion,  the  Gt)vemment  advises  the 
young  generation  now  prosecuting  their  studies  to  weigh  maturely 
the  serious  consequences  to  which  they  expose  themselves  by 
accepting  the  false  doctrines  propagated  among  them." 
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The  financial  system  introduced  by  Mr.  Goschen  and  M. 
Joubert  in  "  this  most  distressful  country  "  had  not  been  success- 
ful ;  and  a  new  Committee  of  Enquiry  was  ordered,  in  which  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson,  formerly  of  the  English  Treasury,  took  the  leading 
part.  In  August  he  presented  to  the  Kbedive  a  voluminous  report 
of  the  labours  of  the  Conmiittee.  The  Committee  of  Enquiry 
announced  that  it  had  accepted  an  offer  of  Prince  Mohammed 
Tewfik,  the  hereditary  Prince,  made  on  the  advice  of  Nubar 
Pasha,  to  cede  to  the  Committee  all  his  estates,  the  annual  rental 
of  which  amounts  to  30,000?.  Princess  Fatma,  daughter  of  the 
Khedive,  had  also  declared  her  readiness  to  cede  all  her  estates  to 
the  Committee,  and  Prince  Hussein  Kamil  Pasha,  the  Khedive's 
second  son^  was  expected  to  do  likewise.  Following  these  ex- 
amples, the  mother  of  the  Khedive  had  also  ceded  to  the  C<nn«- 
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mittee  all  her  estates,  the  annual  value  of  which  amounts  to 
20,000?. 

This  first  report  was  soon  followed  by  an  announcement  of  the 
Khedive's  purpose  to  give  up  all  his  private  estates  to  the  Finan- 
cial Commission,  so  as  to  reserve  nothing  from  the  public  revenues 
of  Egypt,  to  accept  absolutely  the  European  system  of  consti- 
tutional government,  and  to  make  Nubar  Pasha,  a  man  of  high 
ability,  the  head  of  his  Administration :  while  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson, 
who  received  the  assent  of  the  British  Government^  was  to  be  the 
Minister  of  Finance.     The  Khedive's  language  seemed  thoroughly 
straightforward.     He  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Enquiry,  and  entreated  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  to  **  rest 
assured  I  am  resolved   to  do  so  seriously.      My  country    is  no 
longer  African,  we  now  form  part  of  Europe.     It  is  proper,  there- 
fore, to  abandon  our  old  ways,  and  to  adopt  a  new  system,  more  in 
accordance  with  our  social  progress.  •  .  .  Above  all,  we  must  not 
be  satisfied  with  mere  words,  and  for  my  own  part,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  prove  my  intentions  by  my  deeds ;   and  to  show  how 
thoroughly  in  earnest  I  am,  I  have  entrusted  Nubar  Pasha  with 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry."     Further  he  said : — "  I  am  firmly 
determined  to  apply  European  principles  to  the  Egyptian  adminis- 
tration, instead  of  the   personal   power   hitherto  prevailing.     I 
desire  a  power  balanced  by  the   Council  of  Ministers,  and  am 
resolved  henceforth  to  govern  with  and  through  this  Council,  the 
members  of  which  will  be  jointly  and  severally  responsible.     The 
Council  will  discuss  all  important  questions,  the  majority  deciding. 
Thus,  by  approving  its  decisions,  I  shall  sanction  the  prevalent 
opinion.     Each  Minister  will  apply  the  decisions  of  the  Council  in 
his  own  department.     Every  appointment  or  dismissal  of  higher 
officials  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Council  and  the 
Minister  of  the  department  with  my  sanction.     The  officials  wiU 
only  obey  the  chiefs  of  their  own  departments." 

This  change  was  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  in  Western 
Europe,  but  in  France,  where  some  of  the  anti-Republicans  were 
harping  upon  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  England,  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  English  preponderance  in  Egypt.  A  com- 
promise was  ultimately  agreed  upon ;  a  French  Mhiister  of  Public 
Works  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson's  colleague,  and  two 
Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debt,  an  Englishman  and  a  French- 
man, were  appointed,  the  Governments  pledging  themselves  to 
maintain  them  in  power.  M.  de  Bligni^res  was  made  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  with  control  over  all  railways,  canals, 
and  ports,  except  Alexandria,  and  was  to  exercise  substantial 
influence  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Khedive,  moreover,  pledged  him- 
self that  if  he  dismissed  either  the  French  or  English  members  of 
his  Government,  he  would  dismiss  both. 

A  summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Egyptian  Conmiission  of 
Inquiry  was  afterwards  published,  and  revealed,  said  the  account  we 
cite,  besides  the  well-known  financial  imbroglio,  extnpidinary 
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instances  of  fiscal  oppression.  '^  No  tax,  for  instance,  in  Egypt  is 
regulated  by  law.  The  superior  authority  asks,  the  inferior 
authority  demands,  and  the  lowest  authority  takes,  just  what  the 
Treasury  has  ordered,  and  there  is  no  appeal.  New  taxes  are 
imposed  at  discretion,  and  are  occasionally  quite  absurd.  For 
example,  when  a  bridge  is  built,  the  charge  for  it  is  imposed  on 
the  boatmen  whose  boats  are  impeded  by  the  bridge,  not  on  the 
passengers  whose  journey  is  facilitated.  All  who  do  not  own  land 
pay  the  tax  on  professions,  because,  not  being  landowners,  they 
might  take  to  professions  if  they  liked.  Egyptians  are  not  allowed 
to  own  scales,  because  they  might  evade  the  weighing-tax ;  while 
the  salt-tax  is  levied  according  to  population,  which  is  never 
counted,  but  fixed  by  an  order,  which  is  never  varied.  In  Egypt, 
Old  Sarum  would  pay  salt-tax  on  the  consumption  of  500  houses. 
Finally,  the  conscription  is  forced  on  anybody  who  cannot  bribe 
the  Sheik,  the  regulation  price  for  exemption  being  802.,  which  an 
Egjrptian  peasant  can  no  more  raise  than  an  Engb'sh  labourer 
could.  These  taxes  are  all  levied  by  '  moral  pressure,'  says  the 
Inspector-General,  and  the  Commission  add  that  moral  pressure  is 
explained  to  them  by  other  evidence.  It  means,  in  fact,  the  threat 
of  torture.  The  Conmiissioners  add  a  curious  fact : — *  In  1874  the 
Viceroy  invited  the  natives  to  subscribe  to  a  non-reimbursable 
loan  (Rouynameh)  of  5,000,0O0Z.,  the  subscribers  to  receive  a 
perpetual  annuity  at  9  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  The  amount 
subscribed  was  3,420,000Z.  One  coupon  was  paid,  and  that  only 
to  some  subscribers.' " 

CUINA. 

In  the  far-east  there  have  been  few  events  to  record.  China 
has  been  smitten  by  a  famine  more  terrible  than  those  we  have 
had  to  encounter  in  India.  Nine  millions  of  people  were  said  to 
be  starving,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the 
English  people,  not  in  vain.  But  even  this  gigantic  calamity  is 
of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  The  Chinese  power  is  growing  stronger 
rather  than  weaker,  and  the  demand  for  the  restoration  of  Kuldja ; 
now  being  vigorously  pressed  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  proof  of  the 
revival  of  a  military  and  political  ambition  that  may  once  more 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  Asiatic  affairs. 


UNITED   STATES. 


The  year's  history  of  the  United  States  was  one  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  silver  question  was  its  chief  feature;  and  its 
precise  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  thus  described  by 
the  Philadelphia  correspondent  of  the  Times : — ^^  The  House  of 
Kepresentatives  has  passed  a  Bill  making  silver,  which  is  now 
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worth  11  per  cent,  less  than  gold,  legal  tender  eqnally  with  gold, 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds.  The  Bill  has  also  passed  the  Fimmce 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  when  the  Senate  reassembles,  on 
January  10,  the  whole  body  will  also  pass  it  by  a  considerable 
majority.  It  is  doubtfid,  however,  if  this  majority  will  amount  to 
two-thkds.  If  it  does  not,  President  Hayes  will  probably  veto  the 
Bill,  as  he  undoubtedly  will  veto  another  Bill  postponing  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments.  The  mercantile  classes  of  the  East 
are  greatly  alarmed  about  this  silver  Bill,  and  are  refusing  acoonmio- 
dation  to  the  cities,  banks,  and  private  borrowers  of  the  West, 
unless  they  mR  specifically  promise  to  pay  in  gold.  The  tone  of 
the  anti-silver  party  is  not  hopeful,  but  it  is  mentioned  that 
sufficient  silver  coin  cannot  be  issued  to  make  a  great  impression 
all  at  once."  On  the  assembling  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Edmunds, 
representing  the  Resimiptionists,  proposed  a  substitute  resolution 
for  Mr.  Matthews'  silver  bond-paying  resolution,  declaring  that 
^*  the  silver  dollar  is  obsolete ;  that  it  did  not  exist  when  the  laws 
were  passed  authorising  the  present  debt ;  that  gold  is,  and  has 
long  been,  the  only  authorised  standard  of  value ;  that  the  United 
States  should  never  alter  or  make  laws  to  save  money  at  its  credi- 
tors' expense ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  both  to  public  and  pri- 
vate creditors  to  pay  them  in  debased  silver  dollars."  Alarmed  at 
the  demonstrations  of  the  Sesumptionists,  the  Silver  party  in  the 
House  held  a  caucus,  at  which  they  resolved  to  form  an  organisa^ 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  their  views,  and  spoke  in  veiy  extreme 
and  threatening  language.  On  Jan.  25  the  Senate  passed,  by  43 
votes  against  22,  Mr.  Matthews'  concurrent  resolution,  declaring 
the  principal  and  interest  of  United  States  Bonds  to  be  payable, 
at  the  option  of  the  Government,  in  silver  dollars  of  412^  grains, 
and  maintaining  that  such  a  step  is  no  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  nor  any  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  creditors. 

"  The  vote,"  said  one  accoimt,  "  wants  one  of  the  two-thirds 
majority,  and  the  resolution  has  no  effect  other  than  an  expression 
of  opinion.  On  Jan.  28,  however,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives 
passed,  by  187  against  79  votes,  the  same  resolution.  This  is  con- 
siderably over  the  necessary  majority,  and  the  vote  indicates  that 
the  Bland  Bill  may  get  the  necessary  two-thirds  in  the  House 
to  override  the  veto.  The  Senate  began  debating  the  Bill  on 
Jan.  28,  and  the  debate  is  still  proceeding.  Senator  Cameron,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Bill,  TnaTring  the 
weight  of  the  silver  dollar  420  instead  of  412  grains.  Another 
amendment  has  been  proposed,  increasing  the  weight  of  the  dollar 
to  434  grains.  It  is  probable  that  some  compromise  will  be 
effected.  It  is  telegraphed  to  the  Times  from  Philadelphia  that 
the  Besumptionists  are  in  a  panic,  the  general  belief  being  that 
the  Bill,  with  its  provision  of  unlimited  legal  tender,  will  become 
law.  The  premium  on  gold  is  rapidly  advancing,  the  Silver  party 
being  confident  of  passing  the  Bill  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  ea<di 
House  in  its  favour." 
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The  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  Bland  Bill  TnitTring 
silver  legal  tender  on  Feb.  16,  by  48  to  21,  or  rather  more  than 
the  two-thirds  majority  needful  to  override  the  President's  veto. 
The  majority  passed,  however,  amendments  taking  the  profits  on 
coinage  firom  the  mine-owners  and  giving  them  to  the  Bepublic, 
ordering  the  Treasury  to  buy  from  400,0001.  to  800,000?.  worth  of 
silver  every  month,  and  coin  it  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Govern- 
ment was  not,  however,  to  retain  above  1,000,0002.  in  silver — 
exclusive  of  silver  undergoing  coinage — at  any  one  time.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  furnish 
just  silver  coin  enough  to  pay  duties  in,  and  no  more.  The 
House  of  Bepresentatives  was  very  angry  at  this  amendment,  but 
had  to  accept  it,  and  pass  the  Bill.  The  price  of  silver  conse- 
quently ^'hardened"  in  Europe,  rising  to  55d.  an  ounce,  or  quite 
the  equivalent  of  greenbacks. 

President  Hayes,  in  spite  of  his  Financial  Secretary,  Mr.  Sher- 
man, and  the  majority  of  his  Cabinet,  decided  to  veto  the  Silver 
Bill.  In  his  message,  which  was  sent  to  Congress  on  Feb.  28,  he 
declared  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  pay  bonds  in  silver, 
they  having  been  sold  for  gold ;  that  the  Bill  had  a  capital  defect, 
in  its  application  to  pre-existent  contracts ;  that  a  debased  currency 
defrauded  not  only  all  creditors,  but  the  man  of  business,  '^  and 
assuredly  the  daily  labourer ; "  and  that  he  could  not  in  conscience 
sign  the  Bill.  This  message  had  no  effect  whatever,  the  House 
passing  the  Bill  instantly,  without  debate,  by  196  to  73,  or  22 
more  than  a  two-thirds  majority,  and  the  Senate  by  46  to  19,  or 
two  more  than  the  required  number. 

At  the  same  time,  turning  to  another  matter,  the  President 
recommended  payment  of  the  sum  (110,000{.)  given  under  the 
award  of  the  Hal^bjL  Fishery  Commission,  and  the  Senate  accepted 
the  recommendation,  paying  the  money  from  the  undivided  balance 
of  the  ^^ Alabama"  Arbitration  Fund.  Mr.  Blaine,  speaking  for 
the  New  England  fishermen,  said  the  money  might  be  paid  on 
grounds  of  honour,  but  that  a  protest  ought  to  be  made  against 
allowing  the  transaction  to  be  a  precedent,  or  a  basis  for  the 
valuation  of  inshore  fisheries.  His  real  grievance  seemed  to  be 
that  the  American  fisheries  had  not  been  valued  high  enough,  but 
he  said  the  award  under  the  Treaty  ought  to  have  been  unanimous, 
and  hinted  that  Lord  Granville  was  particularly  anxious  that  Mr. 
Delfosse  should  be  the  Canadian  Commissioner. 

Soon  afterwards  the  silver  '^  Extremists  "  in  the  Senate  endea- 
voured to  pass  a  Bill  authorising  the  free  coinage  of  412^  grain 
silver  dollars,  with  unlimited  issue  of  certificates  based  on  deposits 
of  silver  bullion — the  certificates  to  be  legal  tender ;  but  the  motiim, 
which  required  a  two-thirds  majority,  was  only  supported  by  140 
against  102  votes,  and  therefore  rejected.  The  '^ Inflationists" 
also  endeavoured  to  pass  a  Bill  suspending  the  operations  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Law,  a  measure  aiming  at  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt;  this  also  fell  through,  122  against  112  votes 
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being  registered.  ^^  These  votes,"  said  the  Tinua  correspondent, 
^  while  showing  majorities  for  each  measure,  also  prove  that  the 
minority  against  extreme  financial  legislation  is  much  larger  in  the 
House  than  when  the  Silver  Bill  was  passed.'' 

A  Bill  prohibiting  any  further  contraction  of  outstanding 
greenback  issue  was  passed  by  the  Representatives  by  177  to  3A» 
and  by  the  Senate  by  41  to  18;  and  in  the  first  House,  shortly 
afterwards,  Mr.  Potter,  a  Democratic  member  for  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  resolution  directing  an  investigation  to  be  made  by  a 
Select  Committee  intx>  the  alleged  frauds  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  Florida  and  Louisiana  at  the  late  Presidential  election* 
The  resolution  contained  the  names  of  Mr.  Edward  Noyes,  now 
Minister  at  Paris,  and  Mr.  John  Sherman  in  connection  with  the 
frauds.  The  Speaker  decided  that  the  resolution  presented  a 
question  of  the  highest  privilege,  and  must  be  received.  The 
decision  was  appealed  against,  but  sustained,  the  appeal  being 
rejected  by  128  votes  to  108.  The  Republicans  endeavoured  to 
have  the  investigation  extended  to  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Oregon ;  but  Mr.  Potter  declined  to  yield.  Subsequently  a 
resolution  was  offered  referring  to  the  threatened  raids  and  rumours 
of  insurrections,  similar  to  the  railway  riots  of  last  summer,  and 
authorising  the  President  to  enlist  75,000  volunteers  during  the 
recess,  should  he  deem  it  necessary.  When  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Potter's  resolution  was  resumed,  the  Republicans  again  succeeded 
in  preventing  action.  Afterwards,  however,  amid  great  confusion 
and  excitement,  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  securing  a  quorum, 
and  the  House  passed,  by  14  votes  against  2,  Air.  Potter's  resolu- 
tion. The  Republicans  abstained  from  voting.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  was  appointed.  It  consisted  of  seven  Democrats 
and  four  Republicans,  Mr.  Potter  being  the  chairman. 

"  The  Americans,"  said  the  Spectator^  when  the  enquiry  had 
begun,  "  are  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  public,  with  very  little 
result,  except  to  diminish  still  further  confidence  in  public  men. 
On  the  one  side,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  Secretary  Sherman 
did  write  a  letter  promising  a  post  to  a  man  who  offered,  if  he 
obtained  the  post,  to  falsify  the  Louisiana  returns ;  and  on  the 
other,  Mr.  B.  Levisee,  a  member  of  the  Electoral  College,  sent  up 
from  Louisiana,  has  sworn  that  the  Democrats  offered  him  20,OOo/. 
to  vote  for  Tilden,  whom  his  vote  would  have  seated.  He  refused, 
demanding  40,000{.,  which,  however,  was  not  obtainable.  He  says 
he  never  intended  to  take  the  money,  and  informed  Mr.  Pickin  of 
the  offer  twenty-four  hours  before  the  votes  of  the  College  were 
counted.  He  names  the  agents  who  promised  the  money,  one  of 
them  a  clerk,  named  Asher,  formerly  in  the  Shreveport  Bank. 
None  of  the  accusations  as  yet  come  home  to  Mr.  Hayes,  and  none 
are  equal  to  legal  proof  that  a  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  was 
fraudulently  obtained.  The  Democrats,  however,  are  confident  of 
success,  and  say  that  the  evidence  once  complete,  they  will  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court  to  seat  Mr.  Tilden.     That  is  improbable^ 
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but  American  Ministers  are  being  summoned  from  foreign  Courts 
to  give  evidence,  which  looks  like  earnestness." 

When  the  enquiry  had  proceeded  some  time,  however,  with  the 
clear  desire  to  unseat  the  President,  the  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
by  a  vote  of  215  to  21,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the 
forty-fourth  Congress  having  declared  Mr.  Hayes  President  of  the 
Republic,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  any  subsequent  Congress 
to  reverse  that  action,  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
revolutionary. 

Encounters  with  the  Indians  still  continued  during  the  year. 
Fifty  volunteers  under  Captain  Sperry,  who  marched  to  Willow 
Springs,  thirty  miles  south  of  Pendleton,  to  scout  in  the  Indian 
country  south  of  Columbia  River,  were  ambuscaded  by  the  hostile 
Indians  in  July,  and  the  entire  company  killed  or  wounded, 
except  seven.  Captain  Sperry  himself  was  among  the  killed. 
Intelligence  was  received  by  the  Crovemment  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  crossing  of  the  Indians,  the  Columbia  River  had  to 
be  guarded  by  the  Federal  troops. 

General  Howard  two  days  later  advanced  from  the  south-west 
in  two  columns,  and  attacked  the  hostile  Indians  at  Butler  Creek. 
The  Indians  were  strongly  posted  on  a  steep  ridge,  but,  after  a 
stubborn  contest,  were  driven  to  another  position  in  the  rear, 
which  the  troops  stormed  and  captured.  The  Indians  retreating, 
were  pursued  five  miles,  abandoning  their  horses,  provisions^  and 
camp  materials.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Uniteid  States  troops 
was  trifling,  and  General  Howard  reopened  communications  with 
General  Wheaton  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Mr.  Sherman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  delivered  a 
speech  at  Mansfield^  Ohio,  on  August  26,  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  circulation  of  a  large  amount  of  silver 
and  greenbacks,  so  that  they  might  be  kept  at  a  par  with  gold. 
Mr.  Sherman  declared  that  the  execution  of  the  Resumption  Act 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  silver,  gold,  and  paper  were 
now  almost  at  par.  The  United  States  Treasury  had  jJ  140,000,000 
in  coin  available,  and  he  believed  that  the  resumption  would  be 
easily  maintained,  and  that  no  step  backward  would  be  justified. 
The  Government  had  eflected  an  annual  saving  of  interest  on  the 
debt  to  the  amount  of  #10,000,000.  The  sales  of  the  Four  per 
Cent.  Bonds  were  rapidly  progressing ;  and  Mr.  Sherman  was  con- 
fident that  they  would  exceed  1^100,000,000  this  year,  thus 
enabling  him  to  redeem  all  Five-Twenty  bonds  of  the  1865  issue. 
While  labour  in  the  United  States  was  depressed  in  consequence 
of  over-production,  and  the  same  depression  existed  in  other 
countries,  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  relief  in  the  United 
States,  where  labour  as  well  as  property  received  protection  jfrom 
the  Government.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sherman  defended  the 
policy  pursued  by  President  Hayes,  whose  object,  he  said,  was  to 
destroy  sectionalism. 

President    Hayes    himself,  at   St.   Paul,  where   he    had  an 
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enthusiastie  popular  reception,  dwelt  on  the  progressive  improve- 
ment in  the  &iancial  condition  of  the  country,  showing  that  in 
thirteen  years  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced  by  one-third  and 
the  annual  interest  diminished  to  the  extent  of  /56,000,000, 
paid  monthly  in  America,  owing  to  the  return  of  bonds  from 
abroad.  The  annual  taxation  of  the  country  had  been  reduced  to 
#247,000,000,  and  the  expenses  to  #120,000,000.  The  paper  cur- 
rency was  nearly  at  par,  showing  an  increase  in  the  coin  value  of 
#175,000,000.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  #258,000,000.  The  President  proceeded  to 
declare  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  the  United 
States,  remarking  that  American  enterprise  and  the  most  impor- 
tant American  products  sought  every  land.  '^  We  cannot,"  said  the 
President,  '^  isolate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  commercial 
world.  Our  increasing  foreign  trade  requires  our  financial  system 
to  be  based  upon  principles  whose  soundness  has  been  sanctioned 
by  universal  experience  and  by  the  general  judgment  of  man- 
land.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  better  times,  and  the  surest 
foundations  for  prosperity  are  a  sound  and  honest  currency 
and  unstained  national  credit."  The  President  concluded  his 
speech  with  an  eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  now  suffering  from  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
This  was  a  specially  terrible  one,  and  the  English  journals  of 
September  14  contained  the  following  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  strange  disease,  which  had  not  appeared  in  such  a  form  since 
1853. 

'^  Most  terrible  accoimts  of  the  ravages  and  spread  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  Southern  States  are  contained  in  the  latest  telegrams. 
The  number  of  deaths  from  yellow  fever  on  Wednesday  (4th)  was 
ninety  at  New  Orleans  and  104  at  Memphis.  Out  of  a  thousand 
nurses  at  Memphis  eight  hundred  are  ill  with  the  fever.  It  is 
stated  that  in  the  fever-stricken  districts  there  are  now  90,000 
people  without  employment  and  destitute,  for  whose  subsistence 
alone  within  the  next  fifty  days  a  million  of  dollars  will  be 
required.  A  famine,  it  is  believed,  will  certainly  follow  the  fever. 
A  telegram  of  Tuesday's  date  from  Washington  reports  that  the 
Secretary  for  War  is  stated  to  have  declared  that  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Govemment  for  relieving  the  distress  in 
the  Southern  States  are  now  almost  exhausted.  The  principal 
Southern  Congressmen  and  other  leading  members  of  Congress 
have  issued  an  appeal  for  the  immediate  organisation  of  a  national 
relief  system,  to  anticipate  the  famine  which  it  is  believed  will 
certainly  follow  the  fever.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  has  proclaimed 
a  day  of  prayer  to  avert  the  pestilence  firom  that  State.**  The 
total  number  of  deaths  to  September  29,  when  the  plague  was 
abating,  amounted  to  2,758  at  New  Orleans ;  Memphis,  2,469 ; 
Vicksburg,  790 ;  Greenville,  300 ;  Grenada,  274 ;  Holly  Springs, 
133;  Port  Gibson,  110;  Canton,  99;  Stickman,  95;  Brownsville, 
66 ;  Plaquemine,  65 ;   Baton  Bouge,  58 ;  Grand  Junction,  44 ; 
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Louisville,   36 ;   Pattersonville,  33 ;  Morgan  City,  30 ;  Labadie- 
ville,  30 ;  Chattanooga,  26  ;  and  at  other  places,  200. 

A  despatch  of  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  Newfoundland  Fishery 
Dispute  removed  all  fear  of  serious  quarrel,  and  was  a  very  tem- 
perate and  reasonable  document.  It  brought  out  one  important 
point,  namely,  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  closed  by  a 
local  law  between  October  20  and  April  26,  so  that  for  the  ' 
Americans  to  fish  on  January  16  was  a  violation  of  this  regulation, 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries  themselves.  Mr.  Evarts 
argued,  however,  that  American  treaty  rights  can  hardly  be  over- 
ridden by  a  one-sided  law  emanating  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  only ;  and  this  apparently  he  argued  without  reference  to 
the  (kte  of  the  municipal  regulation  itself.  It  is  highly  reason- 
able, he  says,  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  by  some  ^' joint 
action"  adopt  regulations  protecting  the  fisheries,  but  it  is 
not  reasonable  that  one  of  them,  after  affecting  to  give  the  other  a 
right  with  one  hand,  shall  take  it  back  with  the  other  by  a  one- 
sided regulation.  The  whole  despatch  was  written  in  the  same 
tone  of  argumentative  moderation.  It  was  stated  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  reply  was  equally  frank  and  cordial,  that  it  accepted 
this  principle,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfiEiction  at  Washington, 
much  to  Lord  Salisbury's  credit. 

The  excitement  of  the  strife  of  parties  over  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election  abated  in  the  presence  of  a  common  and  formidable 
enemy.  The  G-reenback  inflationists  and  the  Labour  agitation 
joined  their  forces  and  formed  a  new  party,  which  threatened  at 
once  public  credit  and  private  capital.  General  Butler  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  "Greenback-Labour"  party,  which 
gained  some  ominous  successes  in  Maine,  and  seemed  likely  to  win 
for  Butler  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  The  Democratic 
Convention  which  met  on  September  17  in  Boston,  contained  a 
heavy  majority  of  members,  said  to  amoimt  to  two-thirds,  opposed 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Butler  for  Governor.  So  strong, 
however,  was  the  feeling  in  his  favour  outside,  that  the  Conven- 
tion, after  a  brief  struggle,  nominated  him  unanimously.  Kearney, 
a  Califomian  mob-orator,  seemed  to  have  gained  a  considerable 
following.  "The  temper  of  the  wage-receivers,"  said  a  writer 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Spectator,  "was  shown  in  the  railway 
strikes,  and  of  the  unskilled  city  labourers  in  the  riots  which 
accompanied  them ;  and  we  do  not  feel  quite  so  secure  of  the 
farmers,  or  rather  yeomanry,  as  we  did.  We  defer  on  this  point 
to  American  opinion,  if  it  is  at  all  decided,  but  to  us,  as  outside 
observers,  it  seems  that  the  farmers  in  the  Union  are  growing 
discontented ;  that  prices  hit  them  terribly  hard  ;  that  mortgages 
are  growing,  owing  in  many  districts  to  an  exhaustion  of  the  soil, 
which  now  wants  unprocurable  quantities  of  manure ;  that  the 
railway  charges,  which  are  to  the  corn-growers  what  freights  are 
to  coal-owners,  excite  irrational  bitterness ;  and  that  a  blind 
craving  for  relief,  taking  the  form  of  a  clamour  for  cheap  money, 
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has  spread  among  the  distressed.  In  the  West  they  say  the  price 
of  money  *  makes  the  whole  difference  between  a  profit  and  ruin.*  ** 
However  the  better  Democrats  took  the  alarm  in  time.  At 
the  "  Fall  elections  "  the  "  Greenback-Labour  "  candidates  were 
beaten  everywhere,  while  the  Democrats,  who  had  coquetted  with 
them,  suffered  severe  losses  in  the  north  and  west,  though  they  so 
far  recouped  themselves  elsewhere  as  to  leave  the  balance  of 
parties  but  slightly  affected.  When  Congress  met  in  December 
the  President's  message  announced  that  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments would  be  carried  into  effect  according  to  law  on  New  Year's 
Day.  No  opposition  was  threatened,  and  the  revival  of  mercan- 
tile activity  already  visible  was  confidently  expected  to  make 
rapid  progress  on  a  basis  of  hard  money. 
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ITALY. 

Victor  Ehmantjel,  first  King  of  Italy,  died  in  Rome  on  January 
9,  from  a  brief  but  severe  attack  of  fever,  caught  at  his 
hunting  palace  of  San  Rossore,  and  complicated  by  pleurisy.  He 
was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and  died  on  the  same  day  as  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  The  King  belonged  to  an  excommunicated 
class,  those  who  had  aided  in  the  seizure  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  though  he  was  never  excommunicated  by  name,  but,  on  his 
application,  Ms  private  chaplain  performed  the  last  rites  of  the 
Church.  The  chaplain  had  previously  received  the  authority  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors  and  the  Cardinal- Vicar,  and  on  receiving 
the  intelligence  the  Pope  expressed  his  regret  that  his  infirmities 
prevented  his  visiting  the  Quirinal  himself,  and  sent  the  King,  by 
two  Monsignors,  the  Papal  benediction.     The  King  remain^  in 
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full  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last,  and  died  enjoining  his 
son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  "  His  character,"  said  the  SpectatoVj 
"  was  most  remarkable  for  this — that  while  it  was  in  many  serious 
respects  far  from  elevated,  or  even  average,  its  loyalty  was  not  only 
perfect,  but  was  perceptible  to  the  masses  of  a  great  coimtry ;  but 
we  must  add  here  that  his  death  has  created  deep  emotion  in  Italy, 
and  deep  regret  in  every  country  in  the  world..  The  precise 
share  of  the  deceased  King  in  making  Italy  will  only  be  known 
when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  but  it  is  already  certain  that 
without  him,  without  his  peculiar,  gloomy  uprightness  in  politics, 
his  almost  ferocious  daring  and  the  confidence  which,  Savoyard 
hunter  as  he  was,  he  attracted  from  all  classes,  Italy  would  never 
have  been  made." 

The  Prince  of  Piedmont  was  at  once  proclaimed  King  as  Hum- 
bert IV.  After  referring  to  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
himself  and  Italy  in  the  death  of  a  Sovereign  who  founded  the 
unity  of  the  State,  and  whose  last  sigh  was  for  the  nation.  King 
Humbert  said  : — **  At  this  moment  there  is  but  one  consolation 
for  us  possible — ^namely,  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  him — I  by 
following  in  his  footsteps,  you  by  remaining  devoted  to  those  civic 
virtues  by  the  aid  of  which  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
difficult  task  of  rendering  Italy  great  and  united.  I  shfdl  be 
mindful  of  the  grand  examples  he  gave  me  of  devotion  to  our 
coimtry,  love  of  progress,  and  faith  in  liberal  institutions,  which 
are  the  pride  of  my  house.  My  sole  ambition  will  be  to  deserve 
the  love  of  my  people." 

On  January  12  the  troops  tl\roughout  Italy  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  King.  In  Rome  the  ceremony  was  extremely 
impressive.  It  took  place  just  beyond  the  baths  of  Diocletian, 
on  the  site  of  the  prsetorian  camp  established  by  Sejanus.  Three 
sides  of  the  square  were  lined  with  troops,  while  on  the  fourth  were 
ranged  the  officers  now  in  Some,  but  not  attached  to  the  corps 
under  arms.  Solemn  silence  was  maintained  by  the  crowds  along 
the  route,  until  on  the  appearance  of  the  King  a  shout  of  '^  II  Sd 
Umberto  "  arose  on  all  sides.  General  Bruzzo,  commandant  of  the 
Military  Division  of  Rome,  read  in  a  loud  voice  the  military  oath, 
and  the  soldiers,  raising  the  right  arm,  simultaneously  uttered  the 
word  "  Griuro  "  (''  I  swear  ").  The  King  then  rode  to  the  Piazza 
deir  Indipendenza  for  the  march  past  of  the  troops,  and  at  the 
conclusion  returned  to  the  Quirinal. 

A  week  later  he  took  the  oath  at  the  Parliament  House,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  persons,  who  cheered  him  for 
five  minutes. 

After  the  senators  had  sworn  allegiance  King  Humbert  ad- 
dressed them,  and  said  that  Italy — which  knew  how  to  understand 
Victor  Enmianuel — proved  to  him  the  truth  of  the  lesson  taught 
by  his  father,  that  a  religious  respect  of  her  institutions  was  the 
surest  guarantee  against  all  danger.  Such  was  the  faith  of  his 
House,  and  that  it  was  which  would  be  his  strength.     He  added 
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he  had  no  other  ambition  than  to  be  thonght  worthy  of  his 
&ther. 

A  telegram  from  Rome  announced  that  the  Vatican,  in  reply 
to  questions  from  the  Papal  Nuncios  abroad  and  several  foreign 
bishops,  stated  that  the  situation  had  not  been  changed  by  King 
Humbert's  accession  to  the  throne.  But  the  deaUi  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  that  of  the 
Pope.  Pius  IX.  died  on  February  7,  the  Pope  who  in  all  the 
long  line  had  reigned  the  longest,  nearly  thirty-two  years.  He 
was  elected  on  June  16,  1846.  The  day  before  his  death  he  had 
been  in  his  usual  health,  but  his  strength  had  been  greatly 
worn  by  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  death  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel and  the  accession  of  his  son,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  he  had  a  fainting  fit,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  had 
recovered  so  often  that  his  death,  in  spite  of  his  eighty-five  years, 
came  almost  as  a  surprise. 

In  accordance  with  arrangements  made  by  the  congr^;ation  of 
Cardinals  the  Pope's  body,  after  having  been  embalmed,  Wh8  re- 
moved to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where  it  was  delivered  into  the  charge 
of  the  Chapter  of  the  Vatican,  who  conveyed  it  by  a  covered 
passage  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  Here  the  body  was  to  lie  in 
state  for  three  days,  the  Chapter  of  the  Vatican  celebrating  con- 
stant masses.  The  public  were  admitted  from  half-past  six  o'clock 
on  February  10  to  St.  Peter's  to  see  the  lying  in  state.  An 
immense  crowd  assembled  at  the  doors,  and  the  crush  was  so  great 
that  the  military  and  police  on  duty  had  to  be  increased.  Many 
women  fainted,  unable  to  extricfite  themselves  from  the  throng. 
The  remains,  clad  in  the  Pontifical  habiliments,  were  laid  on  a 
crimson  bed,  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  which  stood  a  Noble 
Guard  with  drawn  sword.  Twelve  large  candelabras  surrounded 
the  bed.  The  body  was  so  placed  that  the  feet  of  the  deceased 
Pontiff  extended  beyond  the  altar  rails  of  the  chapel  in  which  the 
bed  stood,  so  that  the  people^  according  to  custom,  might  be  able 
to  kiss  them.  The  &ice  looked  calm,  and  the  features  were 
unchanged. 

The  Vatican  conclave  assembled  at  once  to  elect  a  successor, 
and  soon  did  its  work.  Fifby-nine  Cardinals  out  of  sixty-two 
had  arrived  in  the  Vatican  when  on  Monday  (February  18)  they 
were  walled  up,  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  voting  began. 
On  Tuesday  night  the  smoke  of  the  burned  voting-papers  warned 
the  Romans  that  the  effort  to  secure  a  two-thirds  majority  had 
been  ineffectual^  but  on  the  Wednesday  morning  the  work  was 
accomplished.  Thirty-five  Cardinals  were  found  to  have  voted  for 
Cardinal  Pecci,  the  favourite  of  the  religious  but  moderate  party, 
and  thereupon  Cardinal  Franchi,  head  of  another  section — ^in- 
fluenced, it  is  said,  by  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg — stepped  forward 
with  nine  followers  and  '^  adored  "  him  as  Pope.  As  he  had  thus 
received  45  votes,  three  more  than  the  necessary  two-thirds,  the 
election  was  complete ;  and  Cardinal  Pecci  was  announced  to  the 
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crowd  outside  as  Pope,  under  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  born  in  1810,  and  when  quite  a  young  man 
obtained  a  reputation  by  suppressing  brigandage  in  Benevento,  and 
subsequently  was  Archbishop  of  Perugia  and  Nuncio  at  Brussels. 
He  was  disliked  by  Antonelli,  and  kept  aloof  from  Bome  ;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Pius  IX.  summoned  him  to  the 
Vatican,  and  made  him  Camerlengo,  the  alter  ego  of  the  Pope  in 
^  all  matters  of  business  except  foreign  affairs,  which  were  entrusted 
to  Cardinal  Simeoni.  The  new  Pope  was  supposed  to  be  "  mode- 
rate," and  declared  on  all  hands  to  be  a  learned  and  able  man, 
especially  apt  in  government,  of  pure  life,  and  of  a  most  reverend 
and  commanding  presence.  The  first  act  of  Leo  XIII.  was  the 
appointment  of  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  an  opponent  of  the 
Dogma,  as  Camerlengo.  A  subscription  for  a  presentation  to  the 
Pope  as  a  "  gift  on  his  joyous  accession  "  was  opened  by  M.  Veuillot, 
who  himself  headed  the  subscription  with  10,000f.,  the  residue  of 
15,000f.  forwarded  him  by  Pius  IX.  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Vnivers  by  Napoleon  III.  The  late  Pope,  he  explained,  offered 
him  altogether  32,000f.  as  consolation  for  the  suppression  or  as 
assistance  in  the  revival  of  his  paper,  but  only  15,000f.  were 
accepted.  The  new  Pope,  who  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  religious 
press,  sent  a  special  blessing  to  M.  Veuillot,  whose  services  he 
warmly  appreciated. 

The  coronation  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  took  place  on  March  3  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Pope's  first  decision  to  have  a  public  coro- 
nation in  St.  Peter's  having,  it  was  said,  been  altered  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Jesuits  and  Ultramontime  Cardinals.  A  Beuter's 
despatch  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  Boman  Catholic  Powers  who 
have  direct  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  informed  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Pope  to  confirm  Cardinal  Simeoni  in  his  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  they  made  some  observations,  which  were  also  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  cardinals,  of  such  a  nature  that  Cardinal 
Simeoni,  who  was  about  assuming  office,  was  obliged  to  at  once 
tender  his  resignation.  The  Powers  in  question  saw  in  the  con- 
firmation of  Cardinal  Simeoni  a  continuation  of  a  policy  which 
they  did  not  consider  in  conformity  with  the  present  time.  The 
Pope  thereupon  appointed  Cardinal  Franchi  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  Cardinal  Simeoni  succeeded  Cardinal  Franchi  in  the  post  of 
Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  Fide. 

The  new  King  of  Italy  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  the 
Gterter,  which  had  been  conferred  on  his  father  by  Queen  Victoria 
on  his  first  visit  to  England,  by  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  whose 
special  mission  for  the  purpose  was  made  the  opportunity  for  the 
exchange  of  friendly  messages.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  change  of 
ministry.  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  Signer  Cairoli 
President  of  the  House  by  227  votes  out  of  384.  All  the  groups 
of  the  Left  combining  to  propose  Signer  Cairoli,  the  Grovemment, 
who  had  hitherto  opposed  him,  at  the  eleventh  hour  determined 
to  support  him. 
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The  next  day,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  election  of  Cairoli,  but 
partly  also  in  consequence  of  a  scandal  connected  with  Signer 
Crispi,  the  Depretis  Ministry  resigned.  The  King  sent  for  the 
new  President,  who  accepted  the  task  of  forming  an  Administra- 
tion, stating  that  he  did  so  to  calm  the  public  mind,  and  admitting 
the  necessity  of  reform,  especially  with  regard  to  taxation.  After 
a  fortnight's  endeavours  Signer  Gairoli  formed  his  Cabinet  as 
follows  : — Cairoli,  President,  without  portfolio ;  Corti,  Foreign 
Affairs;  Zanardelli,  Interior;  Seismit^Doda,  Finance;  Gonforti, 
Justice ;  Baccarini,  Public  Works ;  De  Sanctis,  Public  Instruction ; 
Bruzzo,  War ;  Brochetti,  Marine. 

Signer  Gairoli  read  in  the  Ghamber,  on  March  26,  the  Royal 
decrees  accepting  the  resignation  of  the  Depretis  Ministry  and 
those  appointing  a  new  Gabinet.  He  added  that  by  a  decree 
signed  that  day  Gount  Gorti  was  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Signer  Gairoli  afterwards  made  a  speech  explaining  the 
policy  of  the  new  Gabinet.  They  would,  he  said,  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Constitution  intact,  avoiding  every  restrictive  or 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  its  provisions.  With  regard  to  foreign 
policy.  Signer  Gairoli  said : — '*  Italy  is  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
all  the  Powers.  Desiring  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  peace,  she  will 
maintain  neutrality  ;  but.  under  any  circumstances  that  may  arise 
she  will  know  hew  to  defend  her  dignity  and  her  interests.  Con-' 
sequently  the  Ministry  consider  that  the  measures  taken  to  com- 
plete the  organisation  of  the  army  have  not  been  without  utiUty." 
The  G-evemment  would  maintain  the  lately-established  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure,  would  propose  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  present  condition  of  railways,  bring  in  Bills  for  the  provisional 
management  of  North  Italian  lines  and  for  an  electoral  reform, 
and  refer  to  Parliament  the  question  relating  to  the  recent  aboli- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Agriculture. 

Signer  Farini,  of  the  Left,  was  elected,  in  the  Minister's  place, 
President  of  the  Italian  Ghamber  of  Deputies  by  174  out  of  262 
votes.  Sixty  votes  were  given  for  Goppino,  a  member  of  the  late 
Ministry,  and  twenty-six  blank  votes  were  given  by  the  Niootera 
faction.     The  Right  almost  unanimously  supported  Farini.. 

The  Pope  held  a  Gensistory  at  the  Vatican  on  March  28,  at 
which  he  gave  an  address  eulogising  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX. 
A  very  sorrowful  state  of  things  everywhere  prevailed,  he  said, 
affecting  not  only  civil  society  but  the  Ghurch,  which,  having  been 
despoiled  of  the  temporal  power,  was  unable  to  enjoy  the  free  and 
independent  exercise  of  the  authority  which  belonged  to  it.  He 
could  not,  however,  refuse  to  accept  the  Pontificate,  and  would 
devote  himself  to  the  preservation  of  the  Gatholic  faith  and  the 
Holy  See.  The  Pope  then  expressed  the  consolation  it  afforded 
him  to  carry  out  the  work,  begim  by  Pius  IX.,  of  establishing  a 
Gatholic  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  announced  the 
nominations  he  had  made. 

Agitation  on  the  Eastern  Question  now  began  in  the  Chamber* 
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Among  several  interpellatioDB  was  one  by  Signer  Musolino,  who 
brought  forward  a  motion  calling  upon  the  Grovemment  to  uphold 
at  the  Congress  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  London  Convention  of 
1871,  and  to  use  their  endeavours  that  all  the  provinces  of  Turkey 
should  be  declared  neutral  by  all  the  Powers.  In  the  course  of 
his  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  the  Government,  Coimt  Corti,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  said  that  the  G-ovemment,  being 
still  confident  of  the  success  of  the  pending  negotiations,  did  not 
consider  it  opportune  to  make  declarations  which  might  place 
their  result  in  jeopardy.  "  I  entirely  agree,"  he  said,  "  with  Signer 
Cavallotti  in  regard  to  the  mutual  advantages  of  a  cordial  friend- 
ship with  Austria;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  maintain 
that  friendship  if  honourable  members  come  here  and  discuss 
territorial  claims  which  are  in  contradiction  with  the  treaties 
solemnly  entered  into  with  the  Austrian  Monarchy."  In  the 
event  of  war.  Signer  Corti  said,  "  the  Government,  jealous  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  country  and  thoroughly  resolved  to  uphold 
them,  will  know  how  to  'keep  within  that  attitude  of  rigorous  im- 
partiality which  corresponds  with  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the 
nation."  Signer  Depretis  said  that  the  last  Cabinet  had  pursued 
without  wavering  a  policy  of  peace,  and  had  entered  into  no  bond 
or  engagement  of  any  kind. 

The  first  Encyclical  Letter  issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  began  by 
referring  to  the  moral  and  material  ills  with  which  both  society 
and  the  Church  were  afflicted  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
Pontifical  throne.  It  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  Church  and  the  Boman  Pontificate  upon  society  and 
civilisation  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  upon  Italy.  His 
Holiness  declared  that  the  Church  does  not  war  against  civilisation 
and  progress,  while  distinguishing  between  Christian  civilisation 
and  mere  external  civil  culture.  He  then  pointed  out  how  wrong 
it  is  of  modem  society  to  combat  the  Church  and  the  Boman 
Pontificate,  especially  as  regards  the  latter's  civil  principality, 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  its  liberty  and  independence.  The  Pope 
renewed  and  confirmed  the  protests  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  against  the 
occupation  of  this  civil  principality  of  the  Church.  He  implored 
all  princes  and  heads  of  nations  not  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  aid 
of  the  Church,  which  is  so  necessary  to  them  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  principle  of  legitimate  authority  is  undermined.  His 
Holiness  congratulated  the  Bishops  on  their  concord,  and  recom- 
mended still  closer  bonds  of  union  between  them  in  order  that  the 
faithful  might  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  docility 
and  obedience,  and  reject  the  errors  of  a  false  philosophy.  H^ 
recommended  that  wholesome  doctrine  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  and  especially  dwelt  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie. 
His  Holiness  was  confident  that,  with  the  aid  of  God  and  through 
the  zeal  of  the  pastors,  society,  which  is  afflicted  with  such  great 
evils,  would  finally  return  to  the  homage  it  owes  to  the  Church. 
In  conclusion,  Pope  Leo  thanked  the  Bishops  and  the  faithful  of 
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the  whole  world  for  the  many  testimonies  of  affection  he  reoeiyed 
as  soon  as  he  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  throne.  The  Encyclical 
was  generally  couched  in  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  helped  to 
create  hopes  which  were  not  realised,  of  an  abandonment  of  the 
positions  of  the  Syllabus,  and  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  claims  of 
infedlibility.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Pope,  though  pro- 
ceeding by  a  different  path  irom  that  which  his  predecessors  had 
travelled,  was  to  the  full  as  determined  to  uphold  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  He  distinctly  refused  to  acknowledge  even  indirectly 
the  new  Grovemment  of  Italy,  and  he  repudiated  in  the  stronge9t 
language  the  modem  doctrines  of  toleration.  Shortly  after  the 
issue  of  the  Encyclical  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Konoan 
Catholic  Union  of  G-reat  Britain,  numbering  about  100  persons, 
and  in  answer  to  a  Latin  address  read  by  Lord  Denbigh,  he 
alluded  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  prayed  Gtod  that  the  works  of  the  good  Geitholics  of 
those  countries  might  restore  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church 
all  the  children  of  that  nation  which  was  formerly  called  the  Land 
of  Saints. 

The  Financial  Minister,  Signer  Seismit-Doda,  was  now  at  last 
able  to  announce  a  surplus.  That  for  1877  had  been  530,0002*; 
that  for  1878  would  be  400,000i.  (10,000,000  lire);  and  he  even 
predicted  an  increase  of  revenue  of  about  60,000,000  lire  for  1879,  of 
which  he  promised  that  23,000,000  should  be  employed  in  reducing 
taxation. 

When  the  final  estimates  of  the  revenue,  together  with  the 
financial  questions  relating  thereto,  were  discussed  in  the  Chamber, 
Signor  Seismit-Doda  made  a  long  speech,  wherein  he  demonstrated 
the  accuracy  of  his  anticipations,  and  enumerated  the  savings 
effected  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Left  now  in  power.  He  then 
entered  into  an  historical  review  of  Italian  finance,  and  alluded  to 
the  new  bills  announced  in  the  financial  statement.  After  refuting 
the  objections  of  the  Opposition,  he  concluded  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  Chamber  would  accord  a  vote  of  full  confidence  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  Ministry.  The  Chamber  then  passed  an 
order  of  the  day  of  Signor  Tajani,  approving  the  Minister's  finan- 
cial scheme  by  204  votes  against  60. 

Differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  Ministerial  measures  for 
the  reduction  of  the  grist  tax  led  Signor  Sella  to  resign  his  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  the  Opposition,  Signor  Minghetti  being  spoken 
of  as  his  successor. 

The  municipal  elections  were  held  in  Bome  on  June  16.  Of 
the  twelve  councillors  elected,  ten  were  Liberals,  with  votes 
ranging  from  6,396  to  4,417,  and  two  were  Soman  Ositholics,  witb 
4,618  and  4,310  votes.  The  names  of  the  two  Koman  Catiiolics 
elected  appeared  both  on  the  Clerical  and  on  some  of  the  Liberal 
lists.  Of  the  Clericals  appearing  on  the  Clerical  lists  only,  and 
unsupported  by  Liberal  votes  in  addition  to  those  of  their  own 
party,  none  were  returned. 
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As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  Berlin  Congress  became  known, 
considerable  agitation  began  in  Italy.  Italy  had  profited  by  all  recent 
wars  in  Europe,  and  it  seemed  to  many  Italians  that  they  had 
an  inalienable  right  to  a  share  in  the  redistribution  of  the  Turkish 
dominions.  A  cry  was  raised  for  "Italia  Irredenta,"  for  the 
restoration  of  the  "unredeemed"  Trentino  and  Trieste.  There 
was  an  excited  meeting  at  Naples  on  July  14,  at  which  tel^^rams 
were  read  from  the  cities  of  Trent  and  Trieste,  declaring  that 
Austria  should  have  no  peace  till  those  Italian-speaking  and 
ItaUan-bom  communities  were  united  to  Italy.  A  telegram  from 
Count  Saffi  was  to  the  same  effect.  Among  the  orators  Signer 
Imbriani  denounced  the  Congress  as  giving  to  Austria  the  pro- 
vinces to  which  she  had  no  claim,  and  withholding  from  Italy  the 
provinces  to  which  she  had  every  claim.  Signer  de  Zerbi,  of  the 
Bight,  pledged  his  party  to  combine  with  the  Left  in  a  war  of 
revindication.  Professor  Bovio,  Deputy  of  the  Left,  said  that  tlie 
Congress  vras  impotent  to  crush  the  principle  of  nationalities.  The 
Chairman,  amid  enthusiastic  cheering,  read  a  resolution  condenm- 
ing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Ministry,  and  promising  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  Italians  with  their  brethren  of  Trent  and  Trieste. 

The  Boman  correspondent  of  the  Ti/mea  gave  a  summary  of  an 
article  which  appeared  on  July  1 3,  in  the  Ministerial  DiriMo.  The 
article,  which  was  entitled  "  The  Congress  of  Berlin  and  the  Foreign 
Policy  of  Italy,"  defended  the  course  followed  by  the  Italian  Pleni- 
potentiaries at  Berlin,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cession  of 
Cyprus  to  England  was  a  question  iuvolving  far  more  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  future  than  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina by  Austria.    The  Dvritto  said : — 

"  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  convention  of  June  4,  as 
far  as  it  refers  to  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  really  concerns  Italy. 
It  is  truly  a  question  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  influence  of  another 
Power  in  the  waters  into  which  our  peninsula  projects  are  matters 
which  cannot  be  indifferent  to  us.  Besides  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, regarding  which  our  interests  coincide  with  those  of  another 
Mediterranean  Power — France — there  is  another  far  more  im- 
portant aspect — that,  namely,  which  concerns  the  special  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
may  be  placed.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repeat,  is  European,  and  certainly  not  exclusively  Italian, 
that  the  convention  of  June  4  causes  us  much  anxiety ;  and  the 
opportunity  will  not  be  wanting  for  us  to  set  forth  quietly  and 
at  length  the  grounds  of  our  doubts  and  our  repugnance  in  this 
respect." 

Having  stated  so  much,  the  Dvritto  added,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  clearly  regarding  the  opinions  expressed  by  those  papers 
which  desire  that  the  Italian  G-ovemment  should,  without  delay, 
take  upon  itself  an  initiative  policy : — 

"  While  France  is  silent  and  waits,  while  Bussia  accuses  ns. 
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while  G-ermany  states  that  the  convention  does  not  interfere  with 
her  intentions,  should  Italy  alone  rise  against  English  ambition, 
and,  with  the  threat  of  retiring  from  the  meeting  at  Berlin,  cause 
General  Wolseley,  with  his  ships  and  men,  who  are  about  to  take 
possession  of  Cyprus,  to  halt  at  Malta  ?  Worse  advice  could  not 
be  given  by  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Italy.  Had  the  Anglo-Ottoman 
Convention  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
the  voice  of  Italy  would  certainly  have  been  heard  with  effect ; 
but  in  present  circumstances  it  must  suffice  for  Italy  that  she  his 
the  consciousness  of  not  having  sacrificed  at  Berlin,  in  the  interests 
of  peace^  even  one  of  those  principles  which  are  the  stronghold  of 
civilised  peoples." 

Telegrams  from  Vienna  and  Bome,  dated  July  17,  were  as 
follows : — 

"  This  evening's  advices  from  Italy  describe  the  situation  as 
most  critical.  The  Council  of  Ministers  has  telegraphed  to  King 
Humbert,  asking  him  to  cut  short  his  stay  in  Turin,  and  to  return 
to  Bome  immediately.  One  telegram  announces  that  a  hostile 
demonstration  against  the  English  Embassy  is  apprehended.  The 
Ministers  meet  in  Council  again  to-morrow,  to  discuss  the  expe- 
diency of  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Levantine  waters.  Count 
Corti's  resignation,  and  the  appointment  of  M.  de  Bobillant, 
Ambassador  at  this  Court  as  his  successor,  are  regarded  as  certain. 

^^  At  Macerata  and  at  Bavenna  demonstrations,  with  shouts  of 
'Viva  Trento  e  Trieste  libere,'  were  made  in  &vour  of  Italia 
Irredenta.  At  Milan,  Genoa,  Florence,  Bologna,  as  at  Bome, 
preparations  for  meetings  were  made.  The  party  announced  a 
weekly  organ,  under  the  editorship  of  Signer  Imbriani,  entitled 
V Italia  degli  ItalianiJ*^ 

The  Boman  meeting  was  under  the  presidency  of  Menotti 
Garibaldi,  when  about  2,500  persons  passed  a  resolution  condenm- 
ing  the  violation  by  the  Berlin  Congress  of  the  principle  of  nation- 
alities and  popular  sovereignty,  and  reminding  Italy  that  there 
still  exist  Italian  countries  subject  to  foreign  domination. 

The  correspondent  of  one  journal  affirmed  that  from  Brescia 
to  Palermo  not  one  of  the  great  Italian  towns  failed  to  protest 
against  the  Berlin  treaty.  He  adds :— "  The  attempt  in  the 
interest  of  the  Government  to  attenuate  the  importance  of  the 
agitation  in  Italy  is  idle."  There  were  meetings  on  July  21  at 
Turin,  Pisa,  Palermo,  and  other  places,  at  which  resolutions  were 
adopted  claiming  Trieste  and  the  South  Tyrol.  Demonstrations 
were  also  made  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 
The  police  dispersed  the  people,  and  effected  a  few  arrests.  The 
Times  correspondent  said  that  the  clerical  element  was  distinctly 
recognisable  in  the  work. 

The  Itialian  Government  did  everything  in  its  power  to  stop 
the  agitation,  and  expressed  its  regret  for  the  late  occurrences  to 
the  Austrian  Charg^  d' Affaires  in  Bome.  No  official  notice  of  the 
matter,  however,  was  taken  at  Vienna. 
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The  Italian  Badioal  journal  La  CapitcUe  published  an  article 
warmly  protesting  against  the  demonstrations,  which,  it  said,  were 
opposed  to  the  national  dignity,  and  might  lead  to  diplomatic 
complications.  The  CapitcUe  also  recommended  the  Italians  to  be 
on  their  guards  because  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  among 
the  promoters  of  these  demonstrations  there  were  persons  known  to 
be  enemies  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Italy. 

The  agitation  for  "  unredeemed  Italy,"  not  much  favoured  at 
home,  and  generally  discouraged  and  even  ridiculed  abroad,  sub- 
sided very  soon.  Signer  Corti,  the  Italian  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Congress,  altogether  repudiate(l  it;  but  Signer  Gairoli  did  not 
emphatically  disavow  the  demands  of  the  agitators^  while  at  the 
same  time  he  refused  to  enforce  disciplinary  measures  in  the  army 
and  navy,  on  which  the  Ministers  for  War  and  Marine  insisted. 
The  electoral  question  once  more  came  to  the  front.  A  reform 
was  demanded  by  the  two  extreme  factions,  the  Ultra-Badicals 
and  the  Ultramontanes.  Whilst  in  France  there  are  at  present 
268  voters  to  every  1,000  souls,  in  Germany  208,  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  80,  the  electoral  firanchise  in  Italy  was  in  the 
hands  of  no  more  than  23  in  every  1,000.  The  only  country  in 
which  there  are  even  fewer  voters  in  proportion  is  Belgium,  where 
there  is  only  one  voter  to  every  hundred  inhabitants.  Signer 
Cairoli  published  a  letter  in  which  he  announced  that  the  Home 
Secretary,  Signer  Zanardelli,  had  prepared  a  Beform  Bill  which 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Parliament  next  autumn.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  Bill  was  that  all  those  were  to  have  the  franchise 
who  could  read  and  write.  It  was  thought  that  by  this  means  the 
influence  of  the  priests  and  the  illiterate  multitude  might  be 
reacted  against. 

Events  at  this  time  supplied  a  curious  comment  on  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Italian  people  in  the  story  of  David  Lazzaretti,  or 
"  David  the  Saint."  He  was  a  native  of  Arcidosso,  in  the  province 
of  G-rosseto,  in  Tuscany,  bom  about  the  year  1830  of  the  humblest 
parents.  He  learned  to  read,  but  was  early  taken  from  school  to 
drive  a  cart.  Nevertheless  he  fed  his  mind  on  all  sorts  of  dreams, 
and  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  G-aribaldian,  and  also  to  have 
attempted  literature  without  success.  In  1868,  he  disappeared 
from  his  native  place,  and  when  he  reappeared  he  had  entered  on 
the  rdle  of  a  fanatic.  He  had  let  his  beard  grow,  had  got  a 
brandy  which  he  declared  to  be  miraculous,  on  his  forehead,  spoke 
in  short,  rapt  sentences,  and  claimed  to  be  a  reincarnation  of 
Christ.  His  wild  gestures,  uncared-for  dress,  and  fanatical  accents 
produced  a  great  effect.  He  took  up  his  residence  on  Monte  Labro, 
3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  a  hermitage  was  built  for  him, 
chose  twelve  apostles,  and  in  time  got  a  following  of  many 
thousands.  Latterly  he  had  announced  that  it  was  necessary  to 
exterminate  the  priests  and  two-thirds  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
complete  the  redemption  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Within 
twelve  years,  he  said,  he  would  have  annihilated  all  the  empires, 
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kingdoms,  and  republics  of  the  universe,  and  would  form  them 
intx)  one,  from  which  would  depend  thirteen  monarchies.  On 
August  18  he  made  a  grand  procession  to  Arcidosso,  was  met  and 
warned  back  by  the  police,  attacked  them,  and  was  killed  by  a 
shot  in  the  forehead. 

Meanwhile  the  death  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Vatican,  and  Leo's  foremost  competitor  for  the  Papacy, 
led  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  negotiations  between  Berlin  and 
Borne.  He  was  a  man  of  great  power,  and  a  considerable  traveller, 
whereas  his  successor.  Cardinal  Nina,  was  of  narrower  views,  and 
an  adherent  to  the  inflexible  opinions  of  Pio  Nono.  His  return  to 
the  original  demand  for  the  repeal  of  all  those  parts  of  the  Blay 
laws  which  were  against  the  Catholic  conscience  led  to  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  from  the  Crown  Prince,  which  is  given  in  our  German 
history.  The  Cardinal  now  published  a  long  letter  to  the  Pope, 
explaining  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See. 

After  referring,  in  answer,  to  the  steps  he  took  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Pontificate  to  put  himself  in  accord  with  the  various 
European  States,  the  Pope  spoke  of  the  negotiations  with  Germany, 
in  which,  he  said,  his  desire  was  to  obtain  a  real,  solid,  and  durable 
peace,  a  result  which  would  be  as  fortunate  for  the  Empire  as  for 
the  Catholic  Church.  As  to  his  relations  with  the  Italian  Ministry, 
the  Pope  declared  that  his  spiritual  power  was  impeded  in  an 
impossible  manner. 

In  an  explanatory  note  addressed  to  the  Papal  Nuncios  abroad, 
it  was  declared  that  the  intention  of  the  Pope  in  publishing  the 
correspondence  was  to  show  his  willingness  to  assist  the  foreign 
Governments  in  overcoming  the  existing  spirit  of  subversion 
against  the  altar  and  the  throne.  As  regards  Italy,  the  note  said 
His  Holiness  claimed  perfect  liberty  for  the  Vatican,  contending 
that  this  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  other  Powers  them- 
selves. In  conclusion,  it  was  stated  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
letter  was  to  initiate  a  mission  of  peace  alike  in  civil  and  religious 
matters. 

The  result  of  the  agitation  about  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  the 
retirement  of  Count  Corti  and  the  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine, 
and  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  in  a  still  more  Badical 
sense,  which  removed  the  hopes  of  the  hostile  &ctions.  But  Signor 
Cairoli,  addressing  his  constituents  at  Pavia  at  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honour,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  action  of  the  Italian 
representatives  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  pointed  out  that  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  Piedmont 
presented  herself  with  the  title  of  having  participated  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  triiunphs  which  preceded  it,  whereas  when  Italy  presented 
herself  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  public  opinion  had  already 
enforced  on  the  Government  a  policy  of  rigorous  neutrality  and 
prudent  abstention.  When,  however,  the  Count  announced  the 
resignations  to  the  King,  and  further  proffered  the  resignation  of 
the  whole  Cabinet,  the  King  protested  warmly,  and  declared  that 
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in  that  event  he  should  again  entrust  Signor  Cairoli  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.  The  crisis  terminated  for  the  time 
in  the  appointment  of  new  ministers,  and  the  assumption  by  the 
Premier  of  the  folio  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

From  Signor  Zanardelli,  the  Home  Secretary,  came  now  a  note 
of  less  uncertain  sound  than  his  chief's,  who,  though  not  &vouring 
it,  had  not  openly  discouraged  the  popular  agitation.  At  a 
banquet  in  Rome  he  condemned  both  l5ie  "  Italia  Irredenta  "  and 
"  Borsanti "  clubs  in  very  emphatic  terms,  signifying  to  their 
promoters  that  so  long  as  he  remained  in  office  they  were  not  to 
expect  any  money  from  him.  On  the  same  occasion  Signor  Zanar- 
delli  announced  that  an  Electoral  Reform  Bill  would  at  an  early 
day  be  laid  before  Parliament,  by  virtue  of  which  the  franchise 
would  be  conferred  upon  somewhere  about  900,000  who  do  not 
possess  it  now.  At  this  moment  only  about  one  man  in  every 
thirty-six  of  the  population  has  a  vote.  Should  the  new  Bill 
become  law,  one  in  every  fifteen  would  own  the  Parliamentary 
franchise. 

On  November  17,  in  this  year  of  regicidal  attempts.  King 
Humbert  of  Italy  narrowly  escaped  death.  As  he  was  entering 
Naples  in  an  open  carriage,  from  a  railway-station,  a  cook,  named 
Passanente,  aged  twenty-three,  advanced,  apparently  to  present  a 
petition.  He  held  a  small  flag  in  his  hand,  and  as  the  King  leant 
forward  struck  at  him  through  the  flag  with  a  knife  or  dagger. 
The  weapon  struck  the  King  on  the  arm,  inflicting  a  slight  woimd ; 
and  the  King,  rising,  struck  the  assassin  on  the  head  with  his  . 
sheathed  sword.  Passanente,  however,  sprang  forward  to  repeat 
the  blow,  when  Signor  Cairoli,  the  Premier — who,  with  the  Queen, 
was  in  the  carriage — flung  himself  between  them,  and  received 
rather  a  serious  wound  in  the  thigh,  the  knife  just  missing  the 
great  crural  artery.  He  bled  very  much,  and  was  for  some  time 
in  danger.  The  King  was  a  little  hurt  in  the  left  shoulder. 
Passanente  was  then  arrested,  and  appesired  to  be  a  man  made 
savage  by  poverty,  who  had  studied  the  programme  of  the  Inter- 
national^  which  was  found  in  his  room,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  hated  kings.  The  demonstration  in  the  King's 
favour  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy  was  overwhelming,  and  as  usual, 
the  attempt  increased  the  royjJ  authority.  Rumours  were  circu- 
lated everywhere  of  a  society  which  intended  to  kill  all  kings,  but 
they  appeared  to  be  based  on  nothing  better  than  spies'  reports  of 
wild  talk  in  Socialist  meeting-rooms. 

At  Florence  the  next  day,  however,  during  the  passage  along 
the  Via  Nazionale  of  a  procession  forming  part  of  a  demonstration 
on  account  of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King,  a  bomb  was 
thrown  into  the  Corps  of  Veterans,  by  the  explosion  of  which  three 
men  were  killed  and  several  slightly  wounded.  On  the  occasion 
of  ftmeral  honours  being  paid  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  same  body 
had  been  the  subject  of  a  similar  attack. 

During  a  demonstration  of  students  and  citizens  at  Pisa  on 
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the  evening  of  November  19^  in  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birth- 
day, a  bomb  was  thrown  amongst  the  crowd  and  exploded,  but 
without  doing  much  injury.  The  supposed  author  of  the  outrage 
was  immediately  seized,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
people. 

The  demonstrations  for  the  King's  escape  throughout  Italy 
were  meanwhile  general  and  remarkable.  The  Pope  sent  the  King 
a  telegram  expressing  his  congratulations  that  he  had  escaped, 
adding — "  I  pray  God  for  the  preservation  of  your  Majesty's 
health."  This  was  the  iirst  time  the  life  of  a  sovereign  of  the 
House  of  Savoy  had  been  attempted.  On  November  18  a  thanks- 
giving service  was  celebrated  in  the  Chapel  Boyal  of  the  Palace  at 
Naples.  Their  Majesties  and  the  personages  of  the  Court  were 
present.  The  Queen  was  moved  to  tears.  The  Ambassador  of 
Germany  directed  a  thanksgiving  to  be  performed  according  to  the 
Protestant  rite  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Embassy.  On  the 
evening  of  November  18,  the  streets  of  Some  were  brilliantly 
illmninated,  and  crowds  pressed  into  the  Quiiinal  Palace  to  sub- 
scribe their  names.  Marshal  MacMahon  telegraphed  congratu- 
lations, as  did  Queen  Victoria. 

Later  accoimts  said  that  the  wound  received  by  Signer  Cairoli 
was  very  slight.  Fifty  thousand  persons,  with  flags  and  bands  of 
music,  assembled  on  tiie  Corso  at  Some  for  the  purpose  of  mani- 
festing the  public  joy  at  the  escape  of  the  King.  The  palace  of 
the  Austrian  Embassy,  in  the  Piazza  Colonna,  was  splendidly 
illuminated,  and  the  crowd  having  cheered  the  Ambassador,  he 
appeared  at  the  window  and  expressed  his  thanks. 

On  Sunday,  November  24,  King  Humbert  and  Queen  Margaret 
brought  to  a  splendid  close  the  visits  they  had  for  four  months 
been  paying  to  the  cities  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Italy 
by  a  triumphant  return  to  Some. 

"  At  tluree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,"  said  one  report,  "  their 
Majesties  alighted  at  the  magnificently  decorated  terminus,  and 
after  the  loyalest  of  welcomes  from  the  senators,  the  deputies,  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  province,  took  their  places  in  the 
State  carriage.  King  Humbert  sat  on  the  right,  the  Queen  on  his 
left.  The  Duke  of  Aosta  fronted  King  Humbert,  Signer  Cairoli 
was  opposite  Queen  Margaret,  and  between  the  Duke  and  the 
Premier  sat  the  boy  Prince  of  Naples.  Fifty  youths  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  Soman  aristocracy  offered  themselves  as  an 
escort  to  their  Majesties,  and  this  first  demonstration  of  loyalty 
gave  the  signal  to  that  which  was  to  follow.  The  moment  the 
cortSge^  on  leaving  the  station,  entered  the  vast  circular  space  of 
the  ruined  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  crowd,  composed  at  that  point 
of  4,000  Soman  citizens  and  representatives  of  working-men's 
societies,  with  their  distinctive  banners,  raised  a  shout  of  *  Evviva 
il  S^  I '  enough  to  wake  old  Servius  Tullius  from  beneath  his  super- 
incumbent wall;  and  then  the  long  Via  Nationale,  lined  with 
troops  and  spectators  from  pavement  to  balcony  and  housetop,  was 
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waving  with  handkerchiefs  and  ringing  with  cheers  as  the  Eoyal 
carriage  moved  slowly  on,  to  the  strains  of  the  familiar  maroh^  and 
clouds  of  bouquets  rained  on  it  at  every  few  paces  of  its  progress. 
The  King  maintained  his  blended  look  of  hauteur  and  geniality^ 
and  the  Queen  was  the  very  embodiment  of  gentleness  and  grace 
as  she  bowed  to  the  people,  or  accepted  simlingly  the  bouquets 
handed  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  Thus,  amid  praetorian 
devotion  and  popular  acclamation^  their  Majesties  at  length 
reached  the  Quirinal,  where  they  had  four  times  to  appear  on  the 
balcony. 

"  No  precautions  were  neglected  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
lamentable  occurrence  at  Naples,  or  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
of  alarmists.  Along  the  entire  railway  route  from  Naples  two 
soldiers  were  stationed  at  each  kilometre,  2,800  additional  troops 
were  marched  into  Bome,  and  a  company  of  each  regiment  was 
consigned  to  the  barracks.  The  later  accounts  of  Signer  Cairoli 
state  that  his  wound  has  become  somewhat  inflamed,  and  he  will 
have  to  keep  his  bed  for  some  days.  The  King  went  on  Novem- 
ber 26  to  visit  Signer  Cairoli,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Gold 
Medal  for  Military  Valour. 

"  Loyal  demonstrations  continue  throughout  the  country,  *  Death 
to  Internationalists  I '  being  constantly  heard,  with  other  cries.  The 
sale  of  portraits  of  Passanante  has  been  stopped.  The  ex-triumvir, 
Aurelio  SaflB,  concludes  a  letter  he  has  sent  to  the  Dovere,  respect- 
ing the  attempt  on  the  King's  life,  as  follows  :  *  We  indignantly 
protest,  as  men  and  as  Sepublicans,  against  the  insane  misdeed. 
The  life  of  a  king  is  as  sacred  for  us  as  that  of  the  most  humble 
citizen.  The  progress  of  the  times  and  of  the  collective  forces  of 
the  people  does  not,  for  whatever  cause,  require  the  death  of  any 
individual.' " 

The  attempt  on  the  King's  life  drew  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  Socialism.  The  Ministers  met  the  Chambers  on  their 
opening  with  a  declaration  that  social  disorders  would  be  more 
stringently  dealt  with  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  electoral  franchise  would  be  enlarged.  When  the 
debate  on  the  Ministerial  policy  began  on  December  3,  there  was 
great  excitement  in  and  around  the  Chamber.  Long  before  the 
hour  of  meeting,  the  seats  set  apart  for  the  public  were  densely 
filled,  and  crowds  gathered  around  the  doors.  The  attendance  of 
senators  and  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  was  unusually 
large.  The  President  read  a  letter  from  Signer  Cairoli  stating 
that  his  physicians  had  forbidden  him  to  attend  the  sitting,  but 
he  begged  that  the  discussion  might  not  be  delayed,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  take  part  in  it  before  its  close. 
The  debate  was  resumed  on  the  4th,  when  Signer  Minghetti 
demanded  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  put  down  Eepublican 
and  Internationalist  associations.  He  at  the  same  time  repudiated 
any  idea  of  reaction.  Signer  Giuseppe  Eomane  denied  that  the 
Government  was  responsible  for  the  recent  occurrence,  and  declared 
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that  the  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  grave  social  question  which 
was  everywhere  being  agitated,  and  which  could  only  be  gradually 
solved  by  an  equilibrium  being  established  in  the  social  economy. 
Signor  Mari  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Qovemnient 
to  adopt  rigorous  measures  in  dealing  with  anarchists. 

Meetings  in  favour  of  the  Grovemment  were  meanwhile  called 
in  various  parts  of  Italy.  At  one,  held  at  Milan,  1 5,000  persons 
were  present.  The  Diritto  said  that  Signor  Zanardelli  hatd  tele- 
graphed to  the  prefects  requesting  them  to  dissuade  people  firom 
making  manifestations  in  favour  of  the  Ministry.  The  DvrUto 
also  stated  that  reports  that  the  Ministers  had  decided  to  give  in 
their  resignations  before  a  vote  could  be  taken  on  the  discussion 
were  totally  unfounded. 

The  Cairoli  Ministry  was,  however,  defeated.  A  Deputy,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Government,  moved  a  direct  vote  of  confidence, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Premier.  After  eight  days'  debating, 
the  resolution  was  rejected  by  the  Deputies  by  a  vote  of  263  to 
189,  a  majority  of  74  against  the  Government.  The  majority  was 
made  up  of  106  votes  given  by  the  Right,  who  were  displeased  by 
Zanardelli's  Suflfrage  Bill,  which  gave  the  vote  to  every  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  and  157  votes  by  the  Centre  and  Left,  who 
were  irritated  by  the  failure  of  the  Government  in  foreign  affairs ; 
but  the  dislike  to  the  new  franchise  was  extensive,  even  among  its 
supporters.  It  was  believed  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
influence  of  the  Clericals,  perhaps  hand  over  power  to  them.  The 
King  at  first  thought  of  a  new  Ministry  with  Signor  Cairoli  at  its 
head,  but  was  afterwards  persuaded  to  send  for  Signor  Depretis  and 
Signor  Farini. 

During  the  debate  Signor  Cairoli  entered  the  House,  supporting 
his  steps  with  a  stick,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Dr.  Bertani.  The 
House  was  crowded  in  every  part,  and  all  present  immediately  rose 
to  their  feet  with  a  burst  of  acclamation  from  every  side  such  as 
has  not  resounded  through  the  hall  since  Garibaldi  took  his  seat 
in  1875.  The  Right,  the  Left,  and  the  Centre  all  joined  in  the 
applause. 

Most  Italian  politicians  were  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  franchise,  and  the  withdrawal  by  Leo  XIII.  of  his  predecessor's 
command,  Nh  eletti,  ne  elettori,  had  increased  the  indisposition  to 
face  such  a  change.  The  Right,  headed  by  Sella,  Lanza,  and 
Minghetti,  and  various  sections  of  the  Left,  headed  by  Depretis, 
Crispi,  and  Nicotera,  united  to  record  the  crushing  vote  against 
Signor  Cairoli.  After  some  hesitation,  Signor  Depretis  formed  his 
Cabinet,  which,  he  announced  in  the  Chamber,  "  was  composed  of 
well-known  men,  who  would  remain  true  to  their  principles."  It 
would  maintain  public  order  with  the  aid  of  the  existing  laws, 
neither  displaying  weakness  nor  having  recourse  to  arbitrary 
measures.  It  would  undertake  the  task  of  carrying  through  the 
Bills  introduced  by  the  late  Government  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  and  the  abolition  of  the  grist  tax,  would  continue 
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to  maintain  the  financial  equilibrium,  and  would  bring  forward  a 
Bill  introducing  wide  reforms  in  the  electoral  system.  A  despatch 
to  the  Times  said  : — "  The  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister  was 
received  with  absolute  silence  throughout.  The  aspect  of  the 
Chamber  was  glacial.  People  asked  each  other  in  what  respect 
the  policy  announced  differed  from  that  of  the  Government  Signer 
Depretis  contributed  to  overthrow."  No  long  life  was  prophesied 
for  the  new  Cabinet,  the  eighteenth  since  the  death  of  Count 
Cavour. 


SPAIN. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Eoyal  Family  were  the  centre  of  interest  in 
Spain  this  year. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  on  Jan.  11,  Senor  Canovas  del 
Castillo  read  a  Royal  Message  announcing  the  approaching  marriage 
of  the  King  with  Princess  Marie  de  las  Mercedes,  Infanta  of  Spain, 
second  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  read  the  clauses  of  the  marriage  contract. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  14th,  a  discussion  occurred  upon  the  ap- 
proaching marriage.  General  Pavia,  who  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Alcolea,  in  1868,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Isabelists,  opposed  the 
marriage,  which  he  regarded  as  disadvantageous  for  Spain.  Senor 
Silvela,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  refuted  the  General's  argu- 
ment. Senor  Moyano  made  a  long  speech  against  the  marriage, 
and  said  that  the  claims  of  the  State  should  be  regarded  before 
those  of  affection.  He  also  attacked  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
accusing  him  of  ingratitude  towards  Queen  Isabella.  Senor 
Canovas  del  Castillo  replied,  declaring  the  language  of  Senor 
Moyano  to  be  disrespectful,  and  stating  that  he  considered  the  pro- 
jected union  as  very  advantageous  for  the  nation,  as  it  brought 
together  two  branches  of  the  same  family, 

Ultimately  the  Congress  approved  the  marriage  by  309  votes 
against  4,  Senor  Castelar  abstaining  from  voting. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  with 
much  of  magnificent  ceremonial,  and  in  the  presence  of  special 
envoys  from  all  the  leading  powers  of  Europe;  but  its  great 
interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  very  real  and  genuine  love- 
match  on  both  sides,  and  there  was  a  feeling  aroused  for  the  young 
cousins — King  Alfonso  was  twenty,  and  Queen  Mercedes  seven- 
teen— ^not  often  evoked  by  royal  marriages  of  late.  The  intense 
sadness  of  the  sequel  we  have  soon  to  tell.  A  curious  episode  in 
the  ceremony,  illustrative  of  the  survival  of  the  old  Spanish 
etiquette,  was  the  refusal  of  the  Due  de  Montpensier  to  allow  his 
daughter  to  kiss  his  hand,  the  Queen  of  Spain  being  supposed  to 
be  elevated  above  all  natural  reverence. 

The  Spanish  Cortes  was  opened  on  February  15  by  the  King  in 
person.  His  Majesty  presented  the  Queen  to  the  assembled  sena- 
tors and  deputies,  and  then  read  the  speech  from  the  throne. 
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He  declared  that  both  he  and  his  consort  would  devote  all  the 
strength  and  energy  they  possessed  to  promote  the  weLGetre  of 
Spain,  with  which  they  identified  all  their  own  aspirations  after 
happiness  and  their  views  for  the  future.  His  Majesty  lamented 
the  death  of  Pope  Pius  IX. ;  hoped  that  Providence  would  en- 
lighten the  Conclave  so  that  it  might  elect  a  PontiflF  who  would 
ensure  concord  between  Church  and  State;  expressed  hopes  for 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  foreign  Powers ;  and 
stated  that  treaties  of  commerce  with  several  foreign  countries 
would  be  presented  for  approval,  together  with  a  number  of 
financial  bills,  including  one  in  virtue  of  which  the  Government 
would  propose  to  sell  the  forests  belonging  to  the  State,  which  are 
not  inalienable.  His  Majesty,  referring  to  Cuba,  said  he  trusted 
the  island  would  speedily  be  pacified.  This  wish  was  fortunate : 
for  it  was  announced  a  few  days  afterwards  that  the  last  insurgent 
chief  had  made  terms  with  the  Government  of  Havannah.  The 
subjugation  had  cost  Spain  100,000  men.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  congratulated  the  King  at  the  Royal  Palace,  and  he 
thanked  them  earnestly.  They  then  returned  to  the  prosaic  work 
of  the  Budget,  by  which  all  the  surcharges  and  extraordinary 
customs  duties  established  in  1877  were  abolished  in  fiEkvour  of  the 
nations  under  commercial  treaties  with  Spain,  England  and 
America  excepted.  The  expenditure  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
revenue  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  news  from  Cuba,  the  Government  then 
granted  an  amnesty  for  all  press  offences,  and  orders  were  next 
given  to  set  free  all  Creoles  undergoing  Sentence  for  rebellion.  A 
Te  Deum  for  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  insurrection  and  the 
return  of  peace  was  sung  at  Havannah  at  this  time,  the  Captain- 
General  and  the  principal  civil  and  military  authorities  attending 
the  service. 

The  next  event  in  Spain  was  a  very  sad  one.  Within  a  few 
months  of  her  wedding  the  young  Queen  Mercies,  whose  marriage 
had  been  believed  to  be  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  Moderados  or  extreme  Conservatives  and  the  Ex- 
Queen  Isabella,  succeeded  in  winning  all  hearts  by  her  grace, 
kindliness,  and  high  spirits.  Her  influence,  said  the  Times,  was  a 
guarantee  for  her  husband's  throne,  and  would  possibly  have  been 
used,  as  was  likely  from  her  Orleanist  origin,  in  the  cause  of 
Liberalism.  On  Monday,  June  24,  she  reached  her  eighteenth 
year,  and  on  the  Wednesday  she  died  in  her  young  husband's  arms 
of  gastric  fever.  Since  the  day  before  the  physicians  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  her  recovery.  The  news  created  a  feeling  of  consterna- 
tion almost,  not  in  Madrid  only,  but  everywhere.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  vaults  of  the  Escurial,  passing  under  the  Great  Gate, 
which  the  Royal  Family  of  Spain  never  go  through  alive.  On 
July  1 6  King  Alfonso,  who  was  terribly  shaken,  gave  audience  to 
the  special  envoys  from  foreign  courts  who  went  to  Madrid  to 
represent  their  respective  Sovereigns  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
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the  Queen,  which  took  place  the  next  day  in  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco.  The  nave,  which  was  occupied  by  a  vast  crowd,  num- 
bering about  4,000  persons,  was  lighted  by  400  lustres  and  1,000 
candles.  Among  those  present  were  the  Presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  of  the  Cortes,  the  grand  dignitaries  of  State,  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  foreign  countries.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
assisted  by  nine  Bishops,  celebrated  the  Requiem  Mass,  which  was 
clianted  by  a  choir  of  fifty  professional  singers,  and  the  funeral 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca.  The  service 
lasted  three  hours.  The  walls  of  the  church  were  hung  from  base 
to  dome  with  black  velvet,  and  on  every  column  were  the  coat  of 
arras  of  Spain  and  the  Bourbon  fleur  de  lys  in  red  velvet,  and  gold 
fringe  below.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  a  great  catafelque  rose 
Foveral  feet  above  the  floor,  and  was  covered  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  and  tapers,  while  on  either  side  were  ranged  the  body- 
guard and  oflBcers  of  the  dead  Queen's  household.  The  Figaro 
soon  afterwards  announced  that  the  King  had  decided  on  having 
an  immense  basilica  raised  over  the  remains  of  Queen  MercMes. 
"A  sum  of  1,000,000  reals  will  annually  be  deducted  from  the 
Civil  List  for  its  construction  till  the  building  is  complete.  The 
Due  de  Montpensier  and  the  Princess  of  the  Asturiashave  promised 
to  furnish  yearly  200,000  reals  in  aid  of  the  work.  Lastly,  the 
Due  de  Montpensier  has  brought  to  Paris  with  him  a  letter  from 
the  King  to  Queen  Isabella  asking  her  to  join  in  the  project  by 
handing  over  for  the  purpose  the  diamonds  and  jewels  deposited 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Atocha,  which  belong  to  her,  and  represent  a 
sum  of  15,000,000reals— more  than  3,000,000fr.  The  Queen  at  once 
telegraphed  as  follows  in  reply : — *  Your  mother,  my  child,  not 
only  permits  the  jewels  of  Atocha  to  be  sold,  but  she  blesses  you 
and  joins  in  your  project — a  project  worthy  of  a  King,  a  Christian, 
and  a  good  husband.' "  Soon  afterwards  the  Chapel  of  the 
Escurial  was  opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  Queen  Christina, 
once  so  prominent  a  figure  in  Spanish  story. 

On  his  return  to  the  capital  from  a  short  visit  to  the  northern 
provinces,  an  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  King.  A  man 
fired  a  pistol  at  him  in  the  Calle  Mayor,  but  the  King  escaped  un- 
hurt. The  assassin  was  immediately  seized  by  the  soldiers  and 
taken  to  prison.  The  King  went  on  to  his  palace  amid  the  cheer- 
ing of  the  crowd.  On  being  interrogated,  the  prisoner,  whose 
name  was  Juan  Oliva  Moncasi,  declared  himself  to  be  a  member 
of  the  International  Society,  and  stated  that  he  had  come  from 
Tarragona,  his  native  place,  to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  about  a 
week  before,  with  the  intention  of  killing  the  King.  The  Spanish 
newspapers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  expressed  their  horror  of  the 
crime.  Numerous  congratulatory  telegrams  were  received  by  the 
King,  and  the  public  indignation  at  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  his 
Majesty  was  extreme.  Immediately  after  the  occiurence  had  be- 
come known  the  Ministers  and  Foreign  Eepresentatives  proceeded 
to  the  Royal  palace  to  congratulate  the  King  upon  his  providential 
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escape.  A'  solemn  Te  Deum  was  celebrated,  at  the  expenae  of 
the  municipality,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  in  thaD&flgiYixig 
for  the  King's  escape  from  assassination.  All  the  Ministers,  the 
chief  civil  and  military  authorities,  and  a  nimiber  of  other  dis- 
tinguished personages  attended  the  service.  Similar  celebrations 
were  held  in  all  the  principal  provincial  towns.  The  King 
received  telegrams  from  several  European  Sovereigns  congratu- 
lating him  upon  his  escape,  and  both  Houses  of  the  Cortes  passed 
motions  protesting  against  the  attempt. 

The  year  closed  with  a  curious  diplomatic  struggle  between 
Madrid  and  Versailles.  The  French  Government  resolved  to 
recall  their  Ambassador  in  Spain,  M.  de  Chaudordy,  an  Orleanist 
who  had  been  Acting  Foreign-Secretary  under  M.  Grambetta,  in 
1870,  and  replace  him  by  the  Comte  de  Choiseul,  a  diplomatist  of 
decidedly  Eepublican  opinions.  King  Alfonso  objected  to  this 
nomination  rather  brusquely,  believing,  apparency,  that  the 
French  Minister  would  become  a  centre  of  Republican  agitation. 
The  Government  of  Versailles,  considering  that  the  question  in- 
volved the  whole  futiu-e  of  its  Diplomatic  service,  stated  that  it 
would  not,  of  course,  force  on  Madrid  an  Ambassador  personally 
unacceptable  to  the  King,  but  that  it  would  not  desist  from  ap- 
pointing a  pronounced  Republican. 


BELGIUM. 

The  influence  of  the  Eepublican  movement  in  France  was 
powerfully  felt  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  where  the  defeat  of 
French  clericalism  brought  the  Clerical  Ministry  at  Brussels  to  the 
ground.  In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  early  in  the  spring, 
M.  Bara  criticised  severely  the  action  of  the  Ministers,  accusing 
them  more  especially  of  partiality  in  making  appointments  to  the 
magistracy  and  the  notarial  profession.  Out  of  380  appointments, 
340  had  been  filled  by  members  of  the  Clerical  party. 

M.  Fr^re-Orban  continued  the  discussion.  He  drew  attention 
to  the  frequent  agitation  carried  on  by  the  clergy,  and  described 
the  state  of  things  as  very  serious.  After  stating  that  it  was 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  this  situation  of  affairs,  he 
entered  into  a  long  disquisition  upon  the  Church  and  Liberalism, 
and  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  all  to  defend  constitutional 
liberty. 

In  June  the  Clerical  Ministry  fell.  Under  the  Belgian  Consti- 
tution, half  the  Chamber  is  re-elected  every  two  years,  and  half 
the  Senate  every  four  years,  and  this  year  an  election  came  off  for 
both  Houses.  The  Clericals  suffered  from  the  adoption  of  a  new 
ballot,  which  ensures  perfect  secrecy,  and  from  the  defection  of 
some  great  cities,  like  Antwerp  and  Ghent^  and  when  the  returns 
were  made  up,  it  was  found  that  the  Liberals  had  gained  ten 
votes   in   the   Senate    and    twenty-two    in  the    Chamber,  thus 
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giving  them  a  majority  of  six  in  the  Upper  and  twelve  in  the 
Lower  House.  The  King  therefore  sent  for  M.  Fr^re-Orban  to 
form  a  Liberal  Ministry.  As  the  Clericals  fully  expected  a 
majority,  their  irritation  was  very  great,  and  it  was  first  stated 
that  the  Pope,  who  relied  on  Belgium  as  evidence  to  his  Cardinals 
that  a  popular  State  might  be  Ultramontane,  had  recalled  his 
Nuncio.  Great  demonstrations  were  held  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels, 
all  the  provincial  and  principal  towns  being  represented  by  depu- 
tations. M.  Eogier,  Minister  of  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Congress  of  1830,  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  so  remain  till  the 
celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Belgian  independence,  in 
1880. 

The  fetes  in  celebration  of  the  Eoyal  Silver  Wedding  began  in 
August  at  the  Eoyal  residence  of  Laeken,  and  continued  afterwards 
in  Brussels  for  four  days  (from  the  22nd  to  the  25th).  Before  the 
monumental  church  a  triumphal  arch  with  a  royal  throne  had 
been  erected,  and  near  it  the  Civic  Guards  and  the  garrison  were 
under  arms.  The  King  and  Queen  and  the  two  young  princesses, 
their  children,  arrived  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  and  were  received 
with  the  strains  of  the  "  Braban9onne,'  played  by  all  the  musical 
societies  of  the  town,  and  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the 
crowd.  The  Communal  Council  and  the  clergy  of  the  church 
were  placed  to  the  right  of  the  throne,  and,  after  their  majesties 
bad  taken  their  seats  on  it,  the  burgomaster  of  Laeken  read  the 
address  from  the  Communal  Council  congratulating  them  on  the 
happy  event.  The  King  replied,  expressing  his  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  commune  of  Laeken. 

The  Belgian  Parliament  was  opened  on  November  12,  by  the 
King  in  person.  In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  in  referring  to  the 
education  question,  he  said  that  the  instruction  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  should  be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  civil  authorities.  Various  Bills  would  be  presented  on  the 
subject.  Alluding  to  the  state  of  trade  the  King  said  he  hoped 
the  industrial  crisis  was  now  passed.  The  Government  were 
endeavouring  to  find  means  to  relieve  the  distress  caused  by  it. 
The  estimates  were  not  altogether  favourable,  and  the  Government 
had  contracted  engagements  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide.  Proposals  for  further  electoral  reforms  would  be  laid 
before  the  Chambers. 


HOLLAND. 


Favourable  news  was  received  in  the  summer  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  Acheen,  to  the  effect  that  the  bands  of  marauding 
Acheenese  had  evacuated  the  country  they  had  invaded  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  reinforcements.  But  a  few  days  later 
news  received  from  Singapore,  by  way  of  Brindisi,  stated  that  a 
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fresb  outbreak  had  occurred  in  Acheen.  The  Dutch  reported 
having  captured  a  strong  position  at  Alangpria.  In  the  eDgage- 
ment  fought  on  this  occasion  they  lost  fifty-six  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  Acheenese  was  given  at  680. 
Large  reinforcements  of  European  troops  were  passing  through 
Singapore  from  Java. 

When  the  Dutch  Legislature  opened,  one  of  the  principal 
labours  of  the  session  proved  to  be  to  find  means  of  coping  with 
the  serious  financial  difficulties  the  kingdom  had  experienced 
of  late  years.  The  expedition  to  Acheen  had  entirely  disarranged 
the  Budget  of  Holland.  From  the  occupation  of  this  district,  in 
which  England  acquiesced  seven  years  ago,  in  exchange  for  the 
cession  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Guinea  Coast,  Holland  had 
derived  very  little  glory  and  still  less  profit.  The  East  Indian 
Budget  for  1879  showed  a  deficit  of  10,000,000fl.,  caused  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war  in  Acheen  and  the  expenditure  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  railways.  The  Ministry  proposed  to  cover  the 
deficit  temporarily  by  advances  from  the  treasury  to  the  Indian 
Finance  Department,  and  ultimately  by  a  loan.  The  expense 
attending  the  occupation  of  Acheen  was  estimated  at  9,000,000fi. 
In  opening  the  Parliament  the  King  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  cordial  affection  manifested  towards  the  royal  &mily  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  marriage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Henry. 
The  speech  went  on  to  say  that  the  relations  of  the  Netherlands 
with  foreign  powers  were  most  friendly,  and  that  the  national 
industry,  particularly  agriculture,  was  in  a  generally  satisfactory 
condition.  The  state  of  the  finances  called  urgently  for  attention, 
and  his  Majesty  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  question  of  the  reform  of  taxation.  The  Government 
promised  to  present  to  the  Chambers  the  draft  of  a  new  penal 
code.  The  speech  stated  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  possessions  was  satisfactory,  although  the  maintenance 
of  the  Dutch  authority  in  the  north  of  Sumatra  required  fresh 
extraordinary  measures.  The  King,  in  conclusion,  eulogised  the 
services  of  the  army  in  Sumatra. 

In  bringing  forward  the  Budget  for  1879,  the  Finance 
jVIinister  said  after  that  year  it  would  be  necessary  to  find  means 
of  increasing  the  annual  public  revenue  by  4,000,000fl.,  and  the 
Minister  intended  to  propose  with  that  object  income  and  pro- 
perty taxes.  The  state  of  affairs  was  "  not  alarming,  but  required 
the  exercise  of  care,  foresight,  and  economy." 

The  Second  Chamber  of  the  States-General  adopted,  by  forty- 
seven  votes  to  thirteen,  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  almost  paraphrasing  the  Eoyal  Speech.  M.  Van- 
houten,  an  advanced  Liberal,  delivered  a  speech  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  in  which  he  energetically  advocated  a  general  reform 
of  the  system  of  taxation.  The  members  of  the  Catholic  party 
also  took  part  in  the  discussion,  warmly  condemning  a  report 
presented  to  the  King  by  the  Government  against  the  petitions 
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asking  the  King  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  the  law  on  elementary 
instruction.  The  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  in  reply  to  some 
objections  expressed  by  M.  Casembroot,  stated  that,  according  to 
advices  from  the  Dutch  Commandant  in  Acheen,  twelve  com- 
plete battalions  of  troops  were  at  present  engaged,  forming  a  force 
amply  sufficient  to  terminate  the  war. 

The  betrothal  of  the  King  to  Princess  Emma  of  Waldeck- 
Pyiinont  (which  had  been  often  affirmed  and  denied)  was  officially 
announced  at  the  Hague  at  the  end  of  September,  just  when  a 
telegram  from  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dutch  Indies  was 
received  at  the  Colonial  Office  announcing  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Habib  Abdul  Eachman  to  Dutch  authority.  He  not 
only  consented  to  leave,  with  his  followers,  the  Bay  of  Olehleh, 
the  Dutch  port  on  the  mouth  of  the  Acheen  river,  but  urged  the 
other  chiefs  to  submission.  Further  reinforcements,  to  the  number 
of  2,500  troops,  had  arrived  at  Acheen. 

The  Socialist  question  came  up  in  the  States-General  at  the 
close  of  the  year ;  but  Mynheer  Kappeijne  van  de  Cappelle,  the 
Home  Secretary,  being  asked  on  December  4  whether  he  would 
not  adopt  any  measures  against  the  agitations  of  Ultramontanes 
and  Socialists,  quietly  replied  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  and 
that  liberty  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  were  the  best 
of  all  safeguards. 

DENMARK. 

In  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies,  a  dependency  of  Denmark,  with  a 
population  of  some  23,000  souls,  chiefly  free  negroes,  and  one-half 
of  its  soil  under  sugar-cane  crops,  a  revolt  of  negroes  occurred  this 
autumn.  The  rioters  murdered  several  leading  planters,  half  the 
town  of  Frederiksted,  the  second  in  the  island,  was  all  destroyed, 
and  out  of  some  fifty  sugar  estates,  forty  were  burnt.  The  Governor 
was  summoned  from  St.  Thomas,  but  only  found  fifty  soldiers 
available  for  the  restoration  of  order.  With  this  small  force, 
nevertheless,  and  no  doubt  with  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the 
planters,  the  insurgents  were  withstood,  and  European  superiority 
was  asserted — "  the  negroes  were  routed,  and  200  of  their  number 
killed."  The  Danish  authorities  appealed  for  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  other  islands,  and  the  arrival  of  a  French  frigate  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  further  danger.  A  telegram  from  Jamaica  then 
announced  that  the  insurrection  had  been  quelled,  and  the  ring- 
leaders captured.  The  rising  originated  in  a  disagreement  on  the 
subject  of  labour  contracts.  Santa  Cruz  is  one  of  the  three  Danish 
settlements  in  the  Antilles,  the  two  others  being  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John.  A  few  years  ago  the  Danish  Government  sold  these 
islands  to  the  United  States,  but  the  bargain  had  to  be  cancelled 
on  account  of  the  United  States  Senate  refusing  its  assent. 

The  Government  now  asked  for  a  loan  of  1,200,000  crowns  in 
favour  of  the  planters,  but  the  Folkething,  by  a  majority  of  one, 
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resolved  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  committee,  which  is  tantamoant  to 
its  rejection.  The  Government,  in  order  to  show  its  disr^jard 
of  the  wishes  of  the  Legislature,  thereupon  actually  granted  a 
subsidy  of  60,0002.  to  the  planters  of  St.  Thomas,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  an  attempt  was  expected  to  impeach  the  Ministry. 
The  FoUtething  was  dissolved  in  December  by  royal  decree. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Thyra  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, son  of  the  dethroned  King  of  Hanover,  was  celebrated  in 
December  with  great  pomp. 

PORTUGAL. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Portuguese  Ministry  resigned,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Senhor 
de  Fontes  Pereira  de  Mello  was  called  upon  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 


MEXICO. 

^^  A  Mexican  question,"  we  quote  from  the  news  of  August, 
^^has  been  looming  ahead  for  some  time,  and  may  before  long 
break  out  in  such  an  acute  form  as  to  complicate  political  affidrs 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  is  now 
recognised  as  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic  throughout  the 
interior ;  but  on  the  northern  border  General  Escobedo,  known  as 
*  the  Butcher,'  continues  to  infest  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
principal  claimant  to  the  rickety  Presidential  chair,  Senor  Lerdo 
de  Tejada,  and  both  parties  manage  somehow  to  make  raids  across 
the  river  on  Texan  territory  every  now  and  then,  and  abstract  as 
much  cattle  and  other  moveable  property  as  they  can  manage  to 
secure  before  a  couple  of  United  States  soldiers  appear  on  the 
scene.  Of  late  the  commander  of  the  American  troops  in  the 
border  districts  has  repeatedly  taken  it  on  himself  to  pursue  the 
thieves  across  the  frontier,  and  now  both  sets  of  patriotic  marauders 
vie  with  one  another  in  asseverating  that  they  will  wreak  vengeance 
on  the  OHngoSy  which  is  the  nickname  they  give  to  the  Americans. 
As  yet  this  looks  like  a  tempest  in  a  teacup,  but  before  long  it  may 
assume  proportions  almost  as  large  as  the  grandiloquent  proclama- 
tion of  the  Mexican  chieftains." 


EETEOSPECT 

OP 

LITEEATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET  IN  1878. 

LITEBATUEE.* 

'^  W.  M.  Hunt's  Talks  about  Art." — ^A  book  with  some  quaint  maxims, 
such  as  the  following  : — 

"Your  parents  don't  like  your  work?  Of  course  they  don't  ;  they 
haven't  been  through  enough.  Don't  mind  what  your  friends  say  of  your 
work.  In  the  first  place,  they  all  think  you're  an  idiot ;  in  the  next  place, 
they  expect  grand  things  from  you ;  in  the  third  place,  they  wouldn't  know 
if  you  did  a  good  thing." 

"  Ah,  those  great  men !  their  life  was  one  prayer.  They  did  nothing 
but  their  work ;  cared  only  for  what  they  were  doing ;  and  how  little  the 
world  knows  of  them  !  There  was  Poussin,  a  lovely  old  chap.  How  the 
critics  were  down  on  him  when  he  painted  *  Moses  Striking  the  Bock !' 
The  owner  wrote  him,  'I  don't  like  it.  Here's  a  lake  made  in  a  sin^^ 
moment !  You've  been  trivial  I  don't  want  your  picture  ! '  To  which 
came  the  calm  reply, — 'Don't  worry.  I  thought  if  Moses  were  going  to 
strike  a  rock,  he  might  as  well  strike  where  there  had  once  been  a  fountain. 
He  knew  what  he  was  about !  " 

''Walks  in  London."  By  A.  J.  0.  Hare. — "Of  all  the  barbarous  and 
ridiculous  injuries,"  says  Mr.  Hare,  "by  which  London  has  been  wantonly 
mutilated  within  the  last  few  years,  tiie  destruction  of  Northumberland 
House  has  been  the  greatest.  The  removal  of  some  ugly  houses  on  the 
west,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  comer  of  the  garden,  might  have  given  a  better 
turn  to  the  street  now  called  Northumberland  Avenue,  and  have  saved  the 
finest  great  historical  house  in  London,  commenced  by  a  Howard,  con- 
tinued by  a  Percy,  and  completed  by  a  Seymour, — the  house  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  successfully  planned  in  1660,  in  the  secret 
conferences  of  General  Monk." 

The  book  is  a  strong  protest  against  the  destructive  mania  ;  and  describe! 
how  narrowly  the  portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  "  the  masterpiece  of  Gibbs, 
and  the  only  perfect  example  of  a  Grecian  portico  in  London,"  escaped  the 
Board  of  Works  in  1877,  by  the  help  of  Parliament ;  and  how  Milton's 
garden-house  in  York  Street,  Westminster,  where  Hazlitt  lived  afterwards, 
did  not  escape,  but  was  pulled  down.  The  rich  literary  associations  of 
London  are  much  dealt  with  by  the  writer. 

"  Works  on  the  Catacombs."    J.  H.  Parker.    The  Bev.  S.  Northoote, 

*  Our  review  of  the  Literature  and  Art  of  the  year  is  for  the  most  part 
abbreviated  from  articles  in  the  Spectator,  We  have  thought  it  advisable  this 
year,  in  deference  to  various  opinions  expressed,  to  confine  ourselves  as  far  as 
possible  to  analysis  and  extracts. 
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the  author  of  the  '^  Buried  Cities." — ^An3rthing  like  a  coiuieciitiye  hisioiy 
of  the  Catacombs  we  cannot  possibly  construct  from  the  meagre  and 
incidental  notices  of  them  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  certain^ 
however^  that  they  were  begun  in  the  first  century,  and  Mr.  Parker  has 
found  brickwork  which  he  confidently  pronounces  to  belong  to  Nero's  age. 
It  may  be  too  much  to  describe  any  of  the  Catacombs  as  Apostolic,  but 
still  the  time-honoiured  tradition  which  fixes  the  place  of  St.  Paul's  bniial 
as  the  Via  Ostiensis  is  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded.  In  the  second  and 
third  centuries  they  became  places  of  assembly,  as  well  as  of  burial,  and  this 
was  the  age  of  the  "Church  in  the  Catacombs."  In  the  three  years  of 
Diocletian's  great  persecution,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  they 
were  confiscated,  and  lost  to  the  Christian  community.  The  Edict  of 
Milan  in  a.d.  312,  reversed  all  this,  and  from  this  time  it  appears  that 
interments  in  the  Catacombs  became  rarer,  and  that  towards  the  dose  of  the 
century  the  subterranean  crypts  were  almost  wholly  abandoned.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  the  splendid  basilicas  were  raised  over  the  tomb  of  Christian 
martyrs.  Pope  Damasus  won  for  himself  a  good  and  saintly  reputation  by 
the  diligence  with  which  he  sought  out  the  burial-places  of  men  and  women 
who  had  been  thus  honoured,  and  preserved  their  memories  in  brief 
Inscriptions.  Writing  of  the  Catacombs  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  Jerome 
says  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  at  Rome,  he  used  to  visit  them  on 
Sundays,  and  that  they  reminded  him  by  their  profound  darkness  of  the 
prophet's  words,  "  Let  them  go  down  alive  into  Hades."  After  Rome's 
capture  and  plunder  by  Alaric,  in  a.d.  410,  when,  to  quote  the  same  father, 
' '  the  most  beautiful  light  in  the  world  was  put  out,"  burial  in  them  appears 
to  have  become  less  and  less  common,  and  it  is  even  a  question  whether  a 
single  well-authenticated  instance  is  to  be  found.  From  the  fifth  century 
the  Catacombs  tended  to  become  places  of  pilgrimage  and  the  resorts  of 
pilgrims.  In  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  invasions  of  the  sixth  and  eighth 
centuries  they  were  fearfully  desecrated  and  rifled,  and  in  fact,  for  a  long 
period  they  ceased  to  attract  any  but  a  few  occasional  visitors.  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  made  in  the  ninth  century  an  efifort  to  rescue  them  from 
oblivion;  but  they  were  not  "  rediscovered"  till  the  sixteenth,  when  Antonio 
Bosio,  called  by  Dr.  Northcote  "  the  Columbus  of  this  new  world  of 
subterranean  Rome,"  began  the  work  which  in  our  day  is  being  worthily 
carried  out  by  De  Rossi. 

**Life  and  Habit."  By  Samuel  Butler. — This  is  another  of  the  many 
productions  of  modem  "  thought ;"  a  name  which  vague  sx)eculation  now- 
a-days  seems  to  arrogate  for  itself.  The  main  problem  it  batters  at  was 
solved  at  once  and  for  ever  two  thousand  years  ago  for  those  who  care 
to  accept  the  solution  simply  ;  and  will  never  be  solved  by  book-makers  in 
this  World,  for  those  who  do  not.  One  extract  from  this  last  utterance  of 
human  wisdom  is  enough  :  ''  Life  is  that  property  of  matter  whereby  it  can 
remember.  Matter  which  can  remember  is  living,  matter  which  cannot 
remember  is  dead."    We  add  a  "humorous"  passage  : — 

^^  A  grain  of  com,  for  example,  has  never  been  accustomed  to  find  itself 
in  a  hen's  stomach, — neither  it  nor  its  forefathers.  For  a  grain  so  placed 
leaves  no  ofispring,  and  hence  cannot  transmit  its  experience.  The  first 
minute  or  so  after  being  eaten  it  may  think  it  has  just  been  sown,  and 
begin  to  prepare  for  sprouting,  but  in  a  few  seconds  it  discovers  the 
environment  to  be  unfamiliar ;  it  therefore  gets  frightened,  loses  its  head, 
is  carried  into  the  gizzard,  and  comminuted  among  the  gizzard-stones." 
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**Perak  and  the  Malays."  By  Major  McNair. — Written  from  twenty 
years'  knowledge  of  a  country  as  little  known  as  any  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  author  believes  the  Malay  peninsula  to  be  the  "Ophir"  of 
Scripture,  where  Solomon's  ships  went  for  "  apes,  peacocks,  ivory,  and  gold." 
The  largest  state  of  the  peninsula  is  described  as  : — '^  Not  a  sun-baked  region 
of  parched  desert  and  insufferable  drought,  but  a  rich,  moist  country,  almost 
touching  the  Equator,  but  rarely  suffering  from  excessive  heat ;  a  land  of 
eternal  summer,  where  refreshing  rains  fall,  where  the  monsoons  blow 
regularly,  where  the  frightful  tempests  of  the  East  are  unknown ;  and 
which  is,   for  the  most  part,    covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,    the 

produce  of   a  fertile  soil *  Perak '  signifies  '  silver ' — a  name 

probably  given  to  it  from  the  vast  amount  of  silvery-looking  tin  which  is 
one  of  its  principal  productions.  The  depth  inland  of  the  State  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  giving  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  miles,  of  a  land 
metaphorically  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  badly  ruled,  thinly  in- 
habited, and  poorly  cultivated."  The  Malays  themselves  are  dull  and 
heavy,  but  determined  when  roused  ;  they  have  a  proverb,  "  A  wound  may 
heal,  but  will  always  leave  a  scar,"  and  rarely  forget  an  offence ;  they  are 
courteous  in  demeanour,  and  friendly,  but  retiring,  and  utterly  unreceptive 
of  a  joke.  The  chapter  on  "an  Amok"  (whence  ** running  a  muck")  is 
remarkable,  describing  the  man  seized  with  the  "Amok"  frenzy  as  a  sort  of 
himian  mad  dog. 

"  Keble  College  Sermons,  1870-76."  A  series  of  very  fine  addresses. 
The  finest  of  them  is  perhaps  a  sermon  by  Mr.  Illingworth,  on  Eternity : — 

"  It  is  therefore  of  eternity  that  nature  and  the  Church  alike  are  calling 
you  to  think.  And  now,  if  ever,  there  is  need  of  our  rendering  obedience 
to  the  call.  For,  apart  from  all  sentimental  depreciation  of  the  age  we  live 
in,  it  is  an  age  of  distractions,  and  we  glory  in  the  fact.  Patriarchal  medi- 
tation in  the  fields  at  the  eventide  ;  Oriental  watchfulness  among  the 
midnight  stars  ;  Greek  philosophy,  thought  out  when  schools  were  still  the 
homes  of  leisure  ;  monastic  detachment ;  renaissance  learning ;  even  the 
stately  literature  of  the  last  century  ;  are  now  impossible  to  us,  for  repose 
has  utterly  perished  from  our  lives  ;  and  we  think  hastily,  and  read  super- 
ficially, and  speak  and  write  and  act  prematurely,  and  possibly  save  time, 
but  certainly  lose  eternity.  *  Unto  whom  I  sware  in  my  wrath  that  they 
should  not  enter  into  my  rest.'  ....  The  very  fact  that  at  the  best  we  can 
know  so  little  of  the  great  realities  is  a  reason  for  our  pressing  onward, 
grappling  with  them,  wrestling  with  them,  refusing  with  passionate  insist- 
ance  to  let  them  go  till  we  know  their  name.  Eternity  then  is  rather  the 
quality  of  timelessness,  than  a  quantity  of  time.  It  is  out  of,  and  above, 
and  beneath,  and  behind  time.  It  does  not  go  on  for  ever,  but  it  always  is  ; 
and  to  introduce  it  into  the  temporal  notions  of  after  and  before  is  like 
attempting  to  cut  water  with  an  axe.  It  is  measured  by  its  intensity,  not 
by  its  extension.  And  because  timeless,  things  eternal  are  whole,  and  self- 
identical  and  changeless — *  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.'"  In 
contrast  with  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  this  strikes  us  as 
worth  attention. 

"Lecky's  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." — Here  is  an  interesting 
extract  on  an  early  phase  of  Methodism,  whose  history  the  author  tells 
better  than  it  has  yet  been  told  : — "  Considering  the  immense  doctrinal  chasm 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists,  the  pertinacity  with  which  the 
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charge  of  Popery  was  repeated  against  tlie  latter  is  very  remarkable. 
'  Unless,  as  I  apprehend/ wrote  Horace  Walpole,  'the  Methodists  are  secret 
Papists  ~  and  no  doubt  they  copy,  build  on,  and  extend  their  rites  towards 
that  model — Popery  would  not  revive  here.'  Hogarth,  in  his  caricature  of 
the  Methodist  preacher,  represents  his  wig  as  falling  aside  and  reve&liiig 
beneath  the  shaven  crown  of  the  Popish  friar.  Warburton  noticed  the 
striking  analogies  between  the  journal  of  Whitefield  and  the  visions  of 
Loyola  ;  and  no  less  a  writer  than  Archdeacon  Blackbume,  the  well-known 
author  of  *  The  Confessional,'  countenanced  the  charge  that  the  Methodists 
were  secret  Papists.  Bishop  Lavington,  in  his  '  Entiiusiasm  of  MethodistB 
and  Papists,'  made  the  resemblance  the  chief  ground  of  his  attack.  The 
accusation  was  frequently  brought  from  the  pulpit,  and  it  sank  deeply  into 
the  public  mind.  Cries  of  *  Popery,  Popery ! '  interrupted  the  Methodist 
preachers.  It  was  reported  that  Wesley  was  bom  and  educated  in 
Rome,  and  in  1744,  when  all  Catholics  were  ordered  to  leave  London^ 
Wesley  thought  it  advisable  to  delay  his  intended  departure  from  the 
metropolis,  lest  it  should  countenance  the  charge.  His  brother  was  once 
actually  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield  for  having,  in  the 
usual  Methodistic  phraseology,  prayed  that  *  God  would  bring  home  his 
banished  ones,'  which  was  construed  by  some  of  his  hearers  into  a  prayer 
for  the  Pretender.  The  real  sentiments  of  Wesley  on  the  subject  appear  in 
several  controversial  tracts  which  he  wrote,  not  only  against  the  doctrines, 
but  even  against  the  toleration  of  Catholicism,  in  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  taught  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  justification  by  faith,  and  in  the  emphatic 
sentence  in  his  journal  in  which  he  pronounced  his  opinion  about  the 
position  of  Catholics.  *  I  pity  them  much,  having  the  same  assurance  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  no  Romanist  can  expect  to  be  saved  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  covenant.' " 

And  again  on  Methodism  in  Ireland,  after  mentioning  that  itinerant 
missionaries  of  an  extreme  form  of  Protestantism  passed  in  safety  through 
the  wildest  and  most  Catholic  districts  of  Ireland,  he  proceeds  to  say  : — 

"  The  experience  of  Wesley  half  a  century  later  was  very  similar.  He 
certainly  found  more  eager  and  more  respectful  hsteners  among  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  than  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  he  has  more  than  once  in  his 
'  Journal '  spoken  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation  of  the  docile  and  tolerant 
spirit  he  almost  everywhere  encountered.  Novelty  and  the  resemblance 
which  the  itinerant  preacher  bore  to  the  missionary  friar  may  have  had  in 
these  cases  some  influence,  but  they  are  insufiicient  altogether  to  account 
for  it.  Many  of  the  politicians  whom  the  Irish  Catholics  have  followed 
with  the  most  passionate  devotion  have  been  decided  Protestants  ;  and 
while  in  elections  in  England  the  Catholicism  of  a  candidate  has  almost 
invariably  proved  an  absolute  disqualification,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
most  Catholic  constituencies  in  Ireland  are  usually  represented  by  Protes- 
tants. The  tithe  war  was  a  species  of  agrarian  contest  in  which  the 
Protestant  clergy  occupied  the  position  of  landlords,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
many  of  them  were  brutally  ill-treated  ;  but  with  this  exception,  no  feature 
in  the  social  history  of  Ireland  is  more  remarkable  than  the  almost  absolute 
security  the  Protestant  clergy,  scattered  thinly  over  wild  Catholic  districts, 
have  usually  enjoyed  during  the  worst  periods  of  organised  crime,  and  the 
very  large  measure  of  respect  and  popularity  they  have  almost  invariably 
commanded,  whenever  they  abstained  from  interfering  with  the  religion  of 
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their  neighbours.  We  may  add  to  this  the  very  curious  fact  that  the  Irish 
people,  though  certainly  not  less  superstitious  than  the  inliabitants  of  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  appear  never  to  have  been  subject  to  that  ferocious 
witch  mania  which  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  most  Catholic  countries 
on  the  Continent  has  caused  the  deaths  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
innocent  women." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  volume  is  occupied  with  an  excellent  account  of 
Ireland.  In  the  course  of  the  book,  Mr.  Lecky  notes  some  curious  facts  : 
as  for  instance  that  with  the  coming  of  the  Hanoverian  period,  Englishmen 
gave  up  beer  for  gin,  and  that  thereupon  births  decreased,  whereas  there 
was  an  increase  in  deaths,  in  poverty,  crime,  and  dropsy.  Mr.  Lecky  has 
his  own  opinions  of  many  famous  men,  and  says  of  Frederick  the  Great 
that  he  was  ''hard  and  selfish  to  the  core,  and  without  a  spark  of  generosity 
or  of  honour." 

'*  The  Land  of  Bolivar  (Venezuela)."  By  J.  M.  Spence. — Popular 
ignorance  respecting  Venezuela  is  described  by  Mr.  Spence  as  being  so 
universal,  that  the  capital  has  hitherto  been  known  to  the  average  English- 
man only  "  by  the  advertisements  of  *  Fry's  Caracas  Cocoa,'  whilst  a  British 
IMinister  once  accredited  there  is  said  to  have  spent  two  years  in  a  vain 
search  for  his  destination."  Yet  of  its  size  Mr.  Spence  tries  to  give  us  a 
notion,  by  telling  us  that  Venezuela  covers  the  same  extent  of  superficial 
area  as  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  Elingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Its  coast-line  extends 
over  1,000  miles,  it  has  three  mountain  systems,  it  is  bountifully  watered, 
it  has  two  magnificent  lakes.  A  drawing,  in  the  book,  of  Maracaybo,  gives 
a  notion  of  an  extremely  beautiful  scene.  It  is  divided  into  cold,  temperate, 
and  warm  districts,  and  into  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  forest  lands.  The 
X>er8onal  narrative  is  interesting,  and  the  sketch  of  the  career  of  the 
'*  Illustrious  Liberator,"  Simon  Bolivar,  is  written  with  an  almost  infectious 
enthusiasm. 

**  The  Laws  of  F^sole."  By  John  Ruskin. — This  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages 
is  only  the  twelfth  part  of  a  projected  work.  The  title  is  thus  explained  : 
**In  the  centre  of  Florence  the  last  great  work  of  native  Etruscan  archi- 
tecture, her  Baptistery,  and  the  most  perfect  work  of  Christian  architecture, 
her  Campanile,  stand  within  a  hundred  paces  of  each  other ;  and  from  the 
foot  of  that  Campanile,  the  last  conditions  of  design  which  preceded  the 
close  of  Christian  art  are  seen  in  the  dome  of  Brunelleschi.  Under  the 
term  *Laws  of  F^sole,'  therefore,  may  be  most  strictly  and  accurately 
turanged  every  principle  of  Art,  practised  at  its  purest  source,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  inclusive."  The  system  Mr.  Ruskin  would 
teach  *'  differs  in  many  points  from,  and  in  some  is  directly  adverse  to,  that 
which  has  been  for  some  years  instituted  in  our  public  schools  of  art. "  The  two 
charges  which  he  brings  against  the  Art  schools  are — first,  their  forbidding 
accuracy  of  measurement ;  and  second,  the  enforcement  of  finished  drawings 
in  light  and  shade,  before  the  student  has  acquired  delicacy  of  sight  enough 
to  observe  their  gradations.  Mr.  Ruskin  wishes  to  substitute,  as  elementary 
exorcises,  the  drawing  of  elaborately  divided  squares,  ellipses,  and  circles 
with  rulers  and  compasses. 

"  Gerrit  Smith  :  a  Biography."  By  O.  B.  Nottingham. — This  famous 
American  Abolitionist,  unlike  most  of  his  fellow-workers,  was  a  rich  man 
from  his  birth.     His  father,  Peter,  had  been  partner  with  John  Jacob  Astor 
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^x  *he  Tie~r4  ne  iiad  <ienT>ifi  fr-.m.  Thje  yassc  Frwirfa  azaci 
**iir-»3dr::-  ■".»■.*.     O'.Li.nei.  H-iailej  '-liu  n»:x  the  opponaaicy  a> 

;,ii:r. — Fr:m  \  f-t^  ':f  tlie  p^itfea  :c  ihia  Ii^^Ie  7'Jniiie  w%  ohl  dm  sbao^Eaphy. 

Hitim-.iziL  t:ii  MoLtiite  vu  V.rs.  in  Ii<».  she  diird  »aaf  »  G«aujl  in 
v.ti  Inzi'jah.  inmce.  xL.d  -v-mz  Tiik  h^  britiier  Fcxz  a»  pupils  so  "Prntax 
Kr.iiii£'rAii7i,  «z  H;h..iii:-:Id.  iz.  1*11.  T^ir  i^Tonrice  uLiiBeniiais  was  kzaeg- 
Apii^L.  inii  v',TiixAr.'Lr^  :Iie  Teananu  'z<Ti  in  m^ir  bttcdtsa.  <>l  one  occanoii, 
Hiils:;*i:.  -ieffiacrii  '7  Liii  '-r^er  Frirz.  witidrev  ii  fortsei*  ^mi«aT-f  eovvr- 
ir.^  tr.i%:r  T^zr^-Ar.  into  1  aT^.v."  iiLLz.«i  in  the  ras&:r*9  r^wfaw,  wiucii  be  bad 
r.::r.«Lf  pr^tare*!  xiTJi  it'sa:  lirt.tr.  m-i  -iriwiii^  Tip  zbit  szuzlepla21k.be  was 
declared  "he  rio^.r  -.7  ILi  :.i;i-rr  iE.'i  ria  raise*:  r.  "wbo  had  juac  come  np  in 
ti.r.e  v^  "^r.J  17  thii  nar.:  .^•■.-T»r  T^ie  r:«".*i  ra«.:r  pnsMrred  and  plaused  ibe 
^rrjill  f'.rr***  Triici  i.?  jcr.  -^r.  *:.•  tlij  .iaj  i»  "  Moitke's  IdantL,"  in  meanaKj 
f,i  tr.e  irat  f^a*  -f  arrju  ::'  •>.=  i-r=ar  F:<eM->L&n&aL 

S:i  7'san  "p-irit  -n-.icr  t'*.e  :•:•.  «ercD*  -Lacxpiine  of  die  Cadet  Sdkool  at 
Copenria^n  fjli^T-ifi-  fr  .!^  ttzIc':!  V.:ii  M:ltke  mILi  tzs  be  aot  no  sncd.  ex- 
cept the  earl 7  Libit  •■;  *■  ix-^at.-.niin^  h:Tr.at^If  !•:■  priTa&ona  01  eTHT  kzad,* 
bnt  hij  o'iZ^jc^tirA  zeszifj  z>:  "rjjk  liili^noe  and  p:-ver  of  nutstenn^  eveixibii^ 
?ie  attej:np*^>i.  ar.d  tr.At  "  Itia  Zcal  f.r  d^ty  vu  nndrin^.  and  b»  power  of 
afttaining  kno-arlecL^-^  •.:::«  ciiet-.iaII-±*L~  After  Mrrin^  a«  a  p*g^  at  the 
DanUh  C^axtz  i^jT  a  jear.  and  t:>^ir  in  the  I>,ini;sh  annr.  be  fb&>w«d  bii 
brothen,  and  became  a  lie'itcnant  in  ztx  Pruszan  annr.  His  pararta  bad 
been  nined  hj  the  ^reat  t-ix.  and  c«:Tild  &:•«  allow  '"^tm  a  p^mr ;  but  om  of 
the  p>'x*r  pa  J  of  a  Lcntenan:  he  Tanaged  "  zo  s^^re  eioogb  v>  get  myieK 
inst meted  in  forei^  lan^a^es.  Bat  this  was  a  Terr  di£calt  opersboBD. 
The  lot  of  a  poor  lieutenant  is  indee«i  anenriable." 

From  the  campal/n  of  l^«>r).  "  a  cami<u^.'*  as  be  >t?m«atf  pcopbedcaDy 
lav^,  '•'  w?iich  for  PrisAia.  f-.r  German  v.  and  for  the  wbole  world,  haa  an 
imp'/rtance  which  it  13  iaipit-aaible  to  measure.'*  Moltke 
scknowledj^ed  first  aoldier  in  ETir»>j:-*.  Foir  yean  later  the  Kmy  of 
had  t/>  spend  the  night,  when  the  French  iiad  c<en  driven  into  Mets,  on  tbe 
battle-field  of  Rezenviile.  *  *  All  the  hotiaes?  were  filled  with  woonded  :  only 
one  imall  room  coTild  be  f«>und  for  the  King :  and  here  a  camj^bed  was 
brotifi^ht  for  hia  MajeatT.  '  And  where  is  Moltke.  where  is  Bismarck,  to  be 
^joartered  i '  asked  the  Kin^f.  '  Nowhere  at  present/  said  the  adjutant. 
'Fetch  them  here/  naid  the  King,  sending  away  the  camp-bed  for  the  use 
of  the  wounded,  and  ordering  some  straw  to  be  brou^t,  of  which  a  bed 
was  ma/le,  on  which  the  King.  Moltke.  and  Bismarck  slept  all  three  toother. *^ 
The  long  years  of  atem  i>e  If -denying  w.>rk.  done  "  cante  et  candide,**  accord- 
ing t/>  his  family  motto,  had  left  the  i->?t  lieutenant  the  bed-fellow  and  peer 
of  Kings.  *'Ye«,  indeed,"  he  wrires  in  1S66,  "it  is  beautifol  when  God 
lights  up  the  evening  of  a  man's  life  as  he  has  done  that  of  King  William 
and  many  of  his  Generals.  I.  too.  am  sixxy-six  years  old,  and  I  hare 
received  a  reward  of  my  life «  Ubours  such  as  very  few  attain.  However 
hard  may  have  been  t  m  o^  "^  life,  yet  verily  after  this  cam- 

paign we  old  people  li        of  fortune." 

Letters  of  J«  i^20,  by  H,  B.  Farman. 
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life  were  spent  in  imprisonment  at  Naples.  Mr.  Symonds's  judgment  of 
Campanella  as  a  poet  is  a  very  high  one.  '*  Between  Dante  and  Alfieri/'  he 
observes^  '^  no  Italian  poet  except  Michael  Angelo  expressed  so  much  deep 
thought  and  feeling,  in  phrases  so  terse  and  with  originality  of  style  so 
daring,  and  even  Michael  Angelo  is  monotonous  in  the  range  of  his  ideas 
and  uniform  in  his  diction  when  compared  with  the  indescribable  violence 
and  vigour  of  Campanella."  The  following  is  termed  by  the  translator,  **  in 
some  respects  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathetic  of  Campanella's  sonnets : " — 

*'  I  fear  that  by  my  death  the  human  race 
Would  gain  no  vantage.     Thus  I  do  not  die. 
So  wide  is  this  vast  cage  of  misery, 
That  flight  and  change  lead  to  no  happier  place. 
Shifting  our  pains,  we  risk  a  sorrier  case  : 
All  worlds,  like  ours,  are  sunk  in  agony  : 
Go  where  we  will,  we  feel ;  and  this  my  cry 
I  may  forget  like  many,  an  old  disgrace. 
Who  knows  what  doom  ia  mine  ?    The  Omnipotent 
Keeps  silence  ;  nay,  I  know  not  whether  strife 
Or  peace  was  with  me  in  some  earlier  life. 
Philip  in  a  worse  prison  me  hath  pent 
These  three  days  past — but  not  without  God's  will. 
Stay  we  as  God  decrees  ;  God  doth  no  ill." 

"  Charles  Bianconi :  a  Biography,"  1786-1876.  By  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Morgan  John  O'Connell. — A  very  good  biography  indeed.  The  writer  has 
her  own  recollections  to  draw  u][>on,  and  she  has  used  the  greatest  diligence 
to  collect  materials  from  other  sources.  Of  such  she  has  found  abundance. 
Few  men  in  Ireland  have  been  better  known  and  more  respected  than  Charles 
BianconL  He  was  brought  over  from  Italy — Tregoso,  near  Como,  was  his 
native  place — by  an  entrepreneur,  who  employed  him  and  his  companions  to 
sell  cheap  pictures.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  he  started  on  his  own 
account  with  a  fair  sum  of  money.  After  some  years  of  a  pedlar's  life,  he 
set  up  in  business  as  a  carver  and  gilder  in  "  the  Comer  Shop,"  in  Clonmel. 
In  1815  he  started  a  car,  the  first  of  the  numerous  race  afterwards  so  well 
known  as  "  Bians,"  to  run  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  Clon- 
mel and  Cahir.  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when  he  transferred  the  business, 
he  had  more  than  a  hundred,  and  by  that  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
palmy  days  of  coaching  had  long  past.  This  was  his  chief  ambition  in  life, 
but  he  had  other  interests.  He  was  a  fervent  ^'  O'Connellite,"  and  as  strong 
a  patriot  as  if  he  had  been  a  bom  Irishman.  He  did  not  disdain  civic 
honours,  and  after  the  Catholic  disabilities  had  been  removed  was  for  two 
years  in  succession  mayor  of  Clonmel.  Perhaps  the  most  amusing  chapter 
in  the  book  is  the  account  of  his  mayoralty.  He  was  no  roi  favrUant,  but 
carried  into  his  office  something  of  the  energy,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  the 
despotism,  with  which  he  ruled  his  posting  establishment.  He  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  Roman  Catholic  mayor  who  ventured  to  wear  his 
insignia  at  the  Mass.  We  cannot  resist  pointing  out  a  charming  little 
instance  of  the  national  figure  of  speech.  The  author  speaks  of  her  husband 
having  gone  to  the  county  of  Kerry  in  1868  to  "  rally  round  his  nephew, 
The  O'Donoghue,  at  Tralee. " 

**  Foreign  Classics  for  English  Readers — ^Pascal."    By  Principal  Tulloch. 
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<<  Voltaire."  By  CoL  Hamley.— Principal  TuUooh  giyea  ua  an  mUe  nunmary 
of  the  views  he  has  derived  from  the  best  French  ciitica  about  Paaaalf  and 
adds  able  remarks  of  his  own.  Pascal's  great  chaim — ^hia  aLnoerity,  ia  well 
brought  out.  (Colonel  Hamley  has  not  the  opportunity  to  aay  the  aame  of 
Voltaire,  of  whom  his  account  is  entertaining  as  a  short  biography. 

^'  Count  Moltke's  Letters  from  Russia."  Tranalated  by  Bobina  Na- 
pier.— From  a  lew  of  the  pages  of  this  little  volume  we  can  draw  abiograpliy. 

Helmuth  von  Moltke  was  bom  in  1800,  the  third  son  of  a  G^enezal  in 
the  Danish  service,  and  went  with  his  brother  Fritz  as  pupila  to  Paator 
Knickbein,  at  Hohenfeld,  in  1811.  Their  favourite  amusement  waa  krieg- 
spiel,  and  commanding  the  peasant  boys  in  mimic  battles.  On  one  ocoaaion, 
Helmuth,  defeated  by  his  brother  Fritz,  withdrew  his  forces,  himaelf  cover- 
ing their  retreat,  into  a  small  island  in  the  pastor's  garden,  which  he  had 
himself  prepared  with  great  labour,  and  drawing  up  the  single  plank,  he  was 
declared  the  victor  by  his  father  and  the  pastor,  who  had  juat  come  up  in 
time  to  enjoy  the  manceuvre.  The  good  pastor  preserved  and  planted  the 
small  fortress  which  is  known  to  this  day  as  '*  Moltke's  Island,"  in  memoxy 
of  the  first  feat  of  arms  of  the  great  Field-Marshal. 

Six  years  spent  under  the  too  severe  discipline  of  the  Cadet  School  at 
Copenhagen  followed,  from  which  Von  Moltke  tells  us  he  got  no  good,  ex- 
cept the  early  habit  of  '^  accustoming  himself  to  privations  of  every  kind," 
but  his  comrades  testify  to  his  diligence  and  power  of  mastering  everything 
he  attempted,  and  that  "  his  zeal  for  duty  was  untiring,  and  hia  power  of 
attaining  knowledge  quite  unequalled."  After  serving  as  a  page  at  the 
Danish  Court  for  a  year,  and  four  in  the  Danish  army,  he  followed  his 
brothers,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army.  Hia  parenta  had 
been  ruined  by  the  great  war,  and  could  not  allow  him  a  penny  ;  but  out  of 
the  poor  pay  of  a  lieutenant  he  managed  ''  to  spare  enough  to  get  myaelf 
instructed  in  foreign  languages.  But  this  was  a  very  difficult  operation. 
The  lot  of  a  poor  lieutenant  is  indeed  unenviable." 

From  the  campaign  of  1866,  '^  a  campaign,"  as  he  himself  prophetically 
says,  *'  which  for  Prussia,  for  Germany,  and  for  the  whole  world,  haa  an 
importance  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure,"  Moltke  came  back — ^the 
acknowledged  first  soldier  in  Europe.  Four  years  later  the  King  of  Pmaaia 
had  to  spend  the  night,  when  the  French  had  been  driven  into  Meta,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Rezenville.  '^  All  the  houses  were  filled  with  wounded  ;  only 
one  small  room  could  be  found  for  the  King ;  and  here  a  camp-bed  waa 
brought  for  his  Majesty.  ^  And  where  is  Moltke,  where  ia  Biamaick,  to  be 
quartered  ? '  asked  the  King.  '  Nowhere  at  present,'  said  the  adjutant. 
'Fetch  them  here,'  said  the  King,  sending  away  the  camp-bed  for  the  uae 
of  the  wounded,  and  ordering  some  straw  to  be  brought,  of  which  a  bed 
was  made,  on  which  the  King,  Moltke,  and  Bismarck  slept  all  three  together." 
The  long  years  of  stem  self-denying  work,  done  *'  caut^  et  candid^,"  accord- 
ing to  his  family  mott.o,  had  left  the  poor  lieutenant  the  bed-fellow  and  peer 
of  Kings.  ^' Yes,  indeed,"  he  writes  in  1866,  ''it  is  beautiful  when  Qod 
lights  up  the  evening  of  a  man's  life  as  he  has  done  that  of  King  William 
and  many  of  his  Generals.  I,  too,  am  sixty-six  years  old,  and  I  have 
received  a  reward  of  my  life's  labours  such  as  very  few  attain.  However 
hard  may  have  been  the  struggles  of  our  early  life,  yet  verily  after  thia  cam- 
paign we  old  people  may  boast  ourselves  the  darlings  of  fortune." 

"  Letters  of  John  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne,"  1819-20,  by  H.  B.  Fqnnan. 
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— A  book  which  had  in  some  respects  been  better  unpublished,  the  xnaiier 
being  private.  But  the  subjoined  letter,  as  Keats's,  is  worth  quotation  and 
harmless  : — '<  Winchester,  August  17th.  [FoHmarlCy  16th  August,  1819.]-^ 
My  dear  girl, — ^what  shall  I  say  for  myself  ?  I  have  been  here  four  days  and 
not  yet  written  you — ^'tis  true  I  have  had  many  teasing  letters  of  business 
to  dismiss — and  I  have  been  in  the  daws,  like  a  serpent  in  an  eagle's,  of 
the  last  act  of  our  tragedy.  This  is  no  excuse  ;  I  know  it ;  I  do  not  pgesume 
to  offer  it.  I  have  no  right  either  to  ask  a  speedy  answer  to  let  me  know 
how  lenient  you  are — I  must  remain  some  days  in  a  Mist — ^I  see  you  through 
a  Mist ;  as  I  daresay  you  do  me  by  this  time.  Believe  in  tiie  &st  letters  I 
wrote  you  :  I  assure  you  I  felt  as  I  wrote — ^I  could  not  write  so  now.  The 
thousand  images  I  have  had  pass  through  my  brain— xAy  uneasy  «gMi» — my 
unguessed  fate — all  isqpread  as  a  veil  between  me  and  you.  Remember  I 
have  had  no  idle  leisure  to  brood  over  you — ^tis  well  perhiq^  I  have  not. 
I  could  not  have  endured  the  throng  of  jealousies  that  used  to  haunt  me 
before  I  had  plunged  so  deeply  into  imaginary  interest.  I  would  fain,  as 
my  sails  are  set,  sail  on  without  an  interruption  for  a  Brace  of  Months 
longer — ^I  am  in  comx>lete  cue — ^in  the  fever ;  and  shall  in  these  four  Months 
do  an  immense  deaL  This  page  as  my  eye  skims  over  it  I  see  is  exeessivaly 
unloverlike  and  ungallant — I  cannot  help  it — I  am  no  officer  in  yawning 
quarters  ;  no  Parson-Romeo.  My  Mind  is  heaped  to  the  full ;  stuff'd 
like  a  cricket  ball — if  I  strive  to  fill  it  more  it  would  burst.  I  Imow  the 
generality  of  women  would  hate  me  for  this ;  that  I  shoxdd  have  so  un- 
soften'd,  so  hard  a  Mind  as  to  forget  them  ;  forget  the  brightest  realitiesfor 
the  dull  imaginations  of  my  own  Brain.  But  I  conjure  you  to  give  it  a  fair 
thinking  ;  and  ask  yourself  whether  'tis  not  bettcnr  to  explain  my  feelia^i 
to  you,  than  write  artificial  Passion. — Besides,  you  would  see  through  it. 
It  would  be  vain  to  strive  to  deceive  you.  'Tis  harsh,  harsh,  I  know  it. 
My  heart  seems  now  made  of  iron — ^I  could  not  writa  a  proper  answer  to  an 
invitation  to  Idalia.  You  are  my  Judge  :  my  forehead  is  on  the  ground. 
You  seem  offended  at  a  little  simple  innocent  ohildiah  playfulness  in  my  last. 
I  did  not  seriously  mean  to  say  that  you  were  endeavouring  to  make  me 
keep  my  promise.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  it.  Tis  but  jud  your  pride  should 
take  the  alarm  ierioudy.  You  say  I  may  do  as  I  please — ^I  do  not  think 
that  with  any  conscience  I  can ;  my  cakh  resources  are  lor  the  present 
stopp'd ;  I  fear  for  some  time.  I  spend  no  money,  but  it  increases  my 
debts.  I  have  all  my  life  thought  very  little  of  these  matters — they  seem 
not  to  belong  to  me.  It  may  be  a  proud  sentence  ;  but  by  Heaven  I  am  as 
entirely  above  all  matters  of  interest  as  the  Sun  is  above  the  Earthr-^and 
though  of  my  own  money  I  should  be  careless  ;  of  my  Friends'  I  must  be 
spare.  You  see  how  I  go  on— like  so  many  strokes  of  a  hammer.  I  cannot 
help  it — I  am  impelled,  driven  to  it.  I  am  not  happy  enough  for  silken 
Phrases,  and  silver  sentences.  I  can  no  more  use  soothing  words  to  you 
than  if  I  were  at  this  moment  engaged  in  a  charge  of  Oavalry.  Then  you 
will  say  I  should  not  write  at  all. — Should  I  not  ?  This  Winchester  is  a  fine 
place  ;  a  beautiful  cathedral  and  many  other  ancient  buildings  in  the  envi- 
rons. The  little  cofiin  of  a  room  at  Shanklin  is  changed  for  a  large  room, 
where  I  can  promenade  at  my  x>leasure-~looks  out  on  to  a  beautiful — blank 
side  of  a  house.  It  is  strange  I  should  like  it  better  than  the  view  of  the 
sea  from  our  window  at  Shanklin.  1  began  to  hate  the  very  posts  there— 
the  voice  of  the  old  lady  over  the  way  was  getting  a  great  plague.    The 
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Fisherman's  face  never  altered  any  more  than  our  black  teapot — ^the  knob, 
however,  was  knocked  off,  to  my  little  relief.  I  am  getting  a  great  dislike 
of  the  picturesque,  and  can  only  relish  it  over  again  by  seeing  you  enjoy  it. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  have  seen  lately  was  at  Ck)wes.  The  Regent 
in  his  Yatch  (I  think  they  spell  it)  was  anchored  opposite  —a  beautiful  veasel 
— and  all  the  Yatchs  and  boats  on  the  coast  were  passing  and  re-passing  it, 
and  circuiting  and  tacking  about  it  in  every  direction.  I  never  beheld  any- 
thing so  silent,  light,  and  graceful.  As  we  passed  over  to  Southampton, 
there  was  nearly  an  accident.  There  came  by  a  Boat,  well  mann'd,  with 
two  naval  officers  at  the  stem.  Our  Bow-lines  took  the  top  of  their  little 
mast  and  snapped  it  ofif  close  by  the  board.  Had  the  mast  been  a  little 
stouter,  they  would  have  been  upset.  In  so  trifling  an  event,  I  could  not 
help  admiring  our  seamen, — neither  officer  nor  man  in  the  whole  Boat  moved 
a  muscle, — they  scarcely  notic'd  it  even  with  words.  Forgive  me  for  thiB 
flint- worded  Letter,  and  believe  and  see  that  I  cannot  think  of  you  without 
some  sort  of  energy,  though  mal  d  propos.  Even  as  I  leave  off,  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  few  more  moments'  thought  of  you  would  uncrystaUise  and  dis- 
solve me.  I  must  not  give  way  to  it — ^but  turn  to  my  writing  again — if  I  fail, 
I  shall  die  hard.  O  my  love,  your  lips  are  growing  sweet  again  to  my  fancy 
— I  must  foiget  them.     Ever  your  affectionate  Ksats." 

''  Among  the  Spanish  People."  By  H.  J.  Rose. — ^The  history  of  the 
present  book  is  soon  told.  By  the  generosity  of  friends,  the  author  was 
enabled  to  travel  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula.  Being 
very  poor,  he  frequently  had  to  travel  on  foot,  and  dine  and  sleep  with  the 
poor,  and  knowing  familiarly  the  various  low  patois,  he  mixed  with  the  pea- 
santry, and  was  able  to  talk  with  them.  In  the  Spanish  peasantry  he  found, 
what  he  had  "  often  sought,  but  not  hitherto  found — ^truth,  broliierly  kind- 
ness, chivalrous  devotion,  true  nobleness  of  character,  religion  without  cant, 
and  every  virtue — mixed  with  a  little  dirt." 

Mr.  Hose  seems  to  share  the  sympathies  and  prejudices  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  Ford  or  Borrow.  His  chapters  on 
"  Spanish  Herbs  and  Herbalists  "  will  astonish  many  readers  : — *'  In  England, 
the  fine  lady  plucks  a  sprig  and  scents  her  hand  with  it ;  so  does  the  Spanish 
lady,  but  she  knows  well  its  value,  and  treasures  and  dries  for  winter  use 
every  leaf  of  it.  It  is  here  well  known  as  one  of  the  finest  cordials  and 
stomachics  in  the  world.  It  can  be  taken  in  two  ways,  either  made  into  a 
decoction,  with  hot  water  and  sugar,  and  drunk  cold  as  a  refresco  and  tonic, 
or  better  still,  with  the  morning  and  evening  cup  of  tea,  thus, — put  a  sprig 
of  lemon  verbena,  say  five  or  six  leaves,  into  the  teacup,  and  pour  the  tea 
upon  it ;  you  will  never  suffer  from  flatulence,  never  be  made  nervous  and 
old-maidish,  never  have  cholera,  diarrhoea,  or  loss  of  appetite.  Besides,  the 
flavour  is  simply  delicious  ;  no  one  who  has  once  drank  their  Pekoe  with,  will 
ever  again  drink  it  without  a  sprig  of  lemon  verbena  ! " 

Mr.  Rose  visited  various  prisons  in  his  wanderings,  and  here  is  that  of 
Madrid,  in  1876  :— 

'^Tlie  iron  gates  swing  back;  your  stick  or  umbrella  is  taken  from 
you  ;  you  stumble  down  the  dark,  time-eaten,  filthy  staircase,  and  find,  in 
the  courtyard  below  ground,  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  very  scum  of  the 
capital,  herding  together,  smoking,  singing  obscene  songs,  lying  stretched  out 
on  the  stones,  or  worse  than  this,  recounting  and  boasting  of  their  crimes. 
Some  few  are  reading,  for  there  is  a  regular  criminals'  cheap  literature 
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current,  called  the  literature  of  the  Saladero,  I  never,  in  my  whole  life, 
have  seen  faces  of  so  bad  and  brutalised  a  type  as  those  which  swarmed 
at  every  iron  grating.  The  place  was  terribly  dirty ;  wet,  dirt,  and  litter 
strewed  stairs  and  courtyard.  Thence  to  the  sleeping  places,  vaulted 
chambers,  half-moon  apertures  admitting  a  ray  of  light,  just  enough  to 
show  the  filthiness  of  the  place  ;  stone-flagged  floor,  wet,  and  reeking  with 
dirt ;  long  rows  of  sloping  boards,  eaten  up  with  vermin,  along  the  walls  for 
beds  ;  while  only  over  one  or  two  hung  the  dirty  rug,  which  showed  that  the 
sleeper  had  some  covering  at  night ;  the  heat  great,  the  smell  insupportable." 

"  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton." — Hinton  was  bom  at  Reading  in 
1822,  and  in  his  infancy  gave  some  earnest  of  what  he  was  to  be.  In  the 
large  garden  attached  to  his  father's  house  he  played  with  his  elder  brother 
and  sister,  Howard  and  Sarah,  who,  however,  found  him,  though  good- 
natured  and  sweet-tempered  enough,  so  given  to  have  obstinacies  of  his  own 
and  to  rearrange  the  game  ''as  it  ought  to  be,"  that  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  hide  from  him.  This  was  Mr.  Hinton  to  the  life.  When  he  was 
sixteen,  his  father  removed  with  his  family  to  London,  and  James  accepted 
the  situation  of  cashier  at  a  wholesale  woollen-draper's  in  Whitechapel. 
Drapery  did  not  suit  him,  nor  did  he  do  much  better  as  clerk  in  an  insurance 
office.  In  his  eighteenth  year  his  intellectual  ambition  or  passion  awoke. 
He  studied  with  intense  application,  but  in  a  desultory  fashion,  "  history, 
metaphysics,  Russian,  German,  arithmetic,  Euclid."  In  addition  to  the 
time  he  could  snatch  during  the  day,  he  used  to  devote  two  whole  nights 
every  week  to  study.  At  nineteen  he  fell  in  love,  profoundly  and  with  a 
constancy  which  never  varied  for  an  hoiu*  until  he  died.  '*  The  lad  wants 
more  mental  occupation,  to  keep  his  mind  from  feeding  on  itself  ; "  and  as 
this  medical  hint  was  accompanied  by  solid  help,  he  was  entered  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  a  student  of  medicine,  in  his  twentieth  year.  In 
1847  he  took  his  diploma,  ''passing  his  examinations  with  distinction,  and 
having  previously  gained  several  gold  medals. "  He  had  a  true  enthusiasm 
for  the  art  of  healing,  and  though  his  devotion  to  his  profession  was  for 
many  years  lax  and  intermittent,  he  finally  attained  distinction  and  made 
a  large  income  as  an  aurist.  He  died  at  fifty-three,  after  a  short  illness, 
from  heated  brain. 

"  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  in  its  Origin  and  Development." 
By  Professor  Stubbs.  Vol.  III.  (Clarendon  Press.) — This  volume  completes 
a  work  which  ranks  the  author  among  English  historians.  It  aims  at  doing 
for  early  English  history  what  Hallam  did  for  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  period. 
In  the  first  chapter,  which  fills  nearly  half  the  new  volume,  the  constitutional 
history  is  told  from  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III. 
There  is  little  except  military  narrative  which  an  enlightened  reader  would 
miss,  so  long  as  the  attention  is  closely  confined  to  England,  and  little 
reference  is  expected  to  Scottish  and  French  aflairs,  for  instance,  or  to  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  history  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  so  clear  and  coherent  a  view  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  and  of  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits.  Every  point  in  the  contest,  except,  perhaps,  the  value 
to  their  cause  of  the  military  skill  of  Warwick  and  of  Edward  IV.  himself,- 
receives  ample  attention  in  these  pages. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  three  chapters,  headed  respectively, 
"  The  Clergy,  the  King,  and  the  Pope,"  "  Parliamentary  Antiquities,"  and 
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<<  Social  and  PoHtical  Influences  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages.^    Th6 
first  of    these  contains  by  far  the  best  description  yet  written  of  the 
extremely  complicated  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  mediseval  England. 
Professor  Stubbs  ends  his  survey  thus  : — ''  It  is  the  same  with  the  Barons; 
such  greatness  as  there  is  amongst  them — and  the  greatness  of  Warwick  is 
the  climax  and  type  of  it — is  more  conspicuous  in  evil  than  in  good.    In  the 
classes  beneath  the  Baronage,  as  we  have  them  portrayed  in  the  Paaton 
Letters,  we  see  more  of  violence,  chicanery,  and  greed,  than  of  anything 
else.     Faithful  attachment  to  the  faction  which  from  hereditary  or  i>er8onal 
liking  they  have  determined  to  maintain,  is  the  one  redeeming  feature,  and 
it  is  one  which  by  itself  may  produce  as  much  evil  as  good  ;  that  nation  ia 
in  an  evil  plight  in  which  the  sole  redeeming  quality  is  one  that  owes  its 
existence  to  a  deadly  disease.      All  else  ia  langmshing;  literature  has 
reached  the  lowest  depths  of  dulness  ;  religion,  so  far  as  its  chief  results  are 
traceable,  has  sunk,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  dogma  fenced  about  with  wails 
which  its  defenders  cannot  pass  either  inward  or  outward,  on  the  other  hand 
into  a  mere  war-cry  of  the  cause  of  destruction.  Between  the  two  lies  a  narrow 
borderland  of  pious  and  cultivated  mysticism,  far  too  fastidious  to  do  much 
for  the  world  aroimd.   Yet  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  dawn  is  approaching. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  evil  is  destroying  itself,  and  the  remaining 
good,  lying  deep  down  and  having  yet  to  wait  long  before  it  reaches  the 
surface,  is  already  striving  toward  the  sunlight  that  is  to  come.     The  good 
is  to  come  out  of  evil ;  the  evil  is  to  compel  its  own  remedy ;  the  good  does 
not  spring  from  it,  but  is  drawn  up  through  it.     In  the  history  of  natiimay 
as  of  men,  every  good  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above  ;  the  new  life  strikes 
down  in  the  old  root ;  there  is  no  generation  from  corruption." 

"A  Noble  Queen.*'  By  the  late  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor. — ^The  last  of 
a  series  of  charming  Indian  tales.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid  in  the 
Deccan,  in  territory  now  partly  in  the  possession  of  the  Nusam,  partly  within 
our  dominions.  The  noble  queen  is  the  Dowager-Queen  Chand,  of  Bee- 
japoor,  one  of  the  numerous  Mahomedan  independent  States  whose  in- 
ternal broils  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  all-grasping  Moguls  of  Delhi. 
Queen  Chand  was  contemporary  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  when  we  are 
first  introduced  to  her  was  acting  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Beejapoor,  in 
the  absence  of  her  nephew,  the  King,  who  had  gone  to  the  frontier  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  the  troops  of  Ahmednugger,  the  queen-dowager's  native 
State.  Rebellions,  treacheries,  invasions,  the  fall  of  States,  and  the  sad 
instability  of  peace  form  the  subject-matter  of  the  political  side  of  the  story. 
This  was  a  time  and  a  land  where  peace  dwelt  not,  when  a  man's  foes  were 
often  those  of  his  own  household,  where  constant  change  and  excitement 
were  the  least  of  the  evils  that  might  befall  a  ruler,  and  where  *'  the  people  " 
suffered  in  blind  obedience  to  Fate.  Through  all  the  anxiety  of  the  situation 
Queen  Chand  bore  herself  right  royally,  never  flinching  from  her  duty, 
fearing  nothing,  not  even  the  din  of  battle,  when  fate  at  length  sent  her 
back  to  her  native  Ahmednugger,  to  defend  it  in  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
armies  of  the  Great  Akbar,  led  by  his  son.  The  garrison  once  animated  by 
her  heroism,  the  besiegers  were  driven  back  and  the  siege  raised,  giving  her 
people  and  herself  a  year  or  two  of  peace ;  but  a  second  time  the  enemy 
came,  and  prevailed,  aided  by  the  usual  means,  treachery  from  within. 
Queen  Chand  and  the  kingdom  of  her  fathers  perished  together,  and  the 
only  gratification  which  the  reader  obtains  in  contemplating  the  melancholy 
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end  is  tliat  the  traitor  who  slew  his  mistress  met  his  fitting  reward.  But 
the  real  interest  of  the  story  is  with  the  lovely  Mahomedan,  Zora.  Unlike 
Tara,  this  heroine  is  a  Mahomedan,  and  therefore  her  love  for  Abbas 
Khan  has  none  of  the  tragedy  and  honor  attaching  to  it  which  beset  the 
Hindoo  maiden.  Tet  Zora  had  her  sorrows  and  dangers  ;  for  her  the  path 
of  true  love  did  not  run  smooth,  any  more  than  for  the  other,  and  she  more 
than  once  came  near  taking  the  vows  of  a  f akeer,  as  a  refuge  in  her  distress. 
Twice  was  she  forcibly  stolen  away  from  her  blind  old  grandfather  by  a 
ruffian,  Osman  Beg,  who  had  conceived  an  unholy  passion  for  the  girl ;  and 
twice  was  she  rescued  and  brought  back  pure  and  safe  by  the  low-caste 
Beydurs,  devoted  to  herself  and  her  true  lover,  Abbas  Khan.  And  yean 
after  her  happy  wedding,  when  the  fort  of  Ahmedhugger  fell,  Osman  Beg 
once  more  tried  to  lay  hold  of  her,  but  she  passed  through  all  dangem 
scathless,  and  the  end  of  her  days  was  peace. 

' '  A  Voyage  in  the  Sunbeam."  By  Mrs.  Brassey. — ^A  Voyage  that  ocou- 
pied,  in  the  writer's  words,  *'  a  year  of  hi^piness,"  and  a  book  as  blithe  as 
the  good  ship's  name.  The  reader  is  at  home  with  the  children  and  the 
dogs  at  once,  and  especially  delights  in  the  charming  little  Muriel  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  only  seriously  threatening  danger  that  befell  the  *^  Sun- 
beam," when  the  party  were  nearly  washed  overboard  in  the  Channel, 
remarked,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion,  "  Fm  not  at  all  wet,  Fm 
not."  Art,  science,  seamanship,  and  literature  were  all  represented  by  the 
happy  party,  whose  life,  the  very  perfection  of  leisure,  was  far  removed 
from  idleness.  Mrs.  Brassey's  industry  and  resolution  come  out  remarkably, 
and  she  recorded  her  impressions  faithfully  and  accurately.  This  is  her 
description  of  Madeira  :  ''The  trellises  in  the  gardens  are  overgrown  with 
stephanotis,  mauve  and  purple  passion-flowers,  and  all  kinds  of  rare  creepers ; 
the  purple  and  white  hibiscus  run  up  some  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  in 
height ;  bananas,  full  of  fruit  and  flower,  strelitzias,  heliotropes,  geraniums, 
and  pelargoniums  bloom  all  around  in  large  shrubs,  mixed  with  palms  and 
mimosas  of  every  variety."  At  Monte  Video  the  travellers  quitted  tlie 
''Sunbeam"  for  awhile,  taking  the  river-boat  up  the  Parana  to  RosaziOy 
and  so  entering  on  an  experience  of  life  and  sport  on  the  Ptunpas  which 
would  have  been  pleasanter  had  they  not  seen  so  many  skeletons  of  cattle 
which  had  died  in  the  recent  drought,  and  herds  then  actually  starving. 
They  witnessed  the  lasso  performances  of  the  gauchos ;  they  saw  the 
lagunes,  with  their  colonies  of  pelicans  and  flamingoes;  they  went  be- 
yond the  fringe  of  civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  in  those  parte ;  but  it  was  all 
made  perfectly  easy  by  relays  of  carriages,  and  by  special  trains  when  they 
came  within  the  railway  radius ;  and  then  there  was  a  steam-tug  and  a 
whale-boat  in  attendance  on  the  yacht.  At  every  port  there  were  crowds 
of  visitors  to  the  "  Sunbeam,"  and  they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  in 
every  instance,  except  one,  greatly  delighted.  Only  at  an  island  of  dream- 
like beauty  in  the  South  Pacific  did  the  natives  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn 
a  comer  of  the  coast  in  order  to  see  the  unknown  object  which  had  brou|^ 
the  mysterious  visitors  to  their  shores.  During  the  run  from  Sandy  Point 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  "  Sunbeam"  rescued  the  crew  of  a  ship  on 
iire,  and  experienced  a  great  gale.  The  party  landed  at  Sandy  Point,  and 
had  a  long  ride  in  Patagonia,  chiefly  through  a  forest  where  laurestinQS 
shrubs  were  forest  trees,  the  cedars  and  beeches  stood  deep  in  moss  and 
spring  flowers,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  and  no  bird,  beast,  or  insect  was  to 
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be  seen.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  describes  the  first  gtimpae  of 
the  Pacific,  the  superb  Cordilleras  of  Sarmiento,  and  the  floating  icebergs, 
which  take  innumerable  shapes,  frequently  tiiose  of  huge  swans  (these  were 
the  especial  delight  of  the  children),  and  the  varied  magnificence  of  the 
scene  from  the  Guia  narrows,  as  to  which,  Mrs.  Brassey  says,  ^'  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  anything  so  beautiful." 

*'  Three  Years  of  the  Eastern  Question."  By  Malcolm  McColl. — ^This  is 
a  very  quiet  exposure  of  a  variety  of  popular  fallacies.  For  instance 
it  is  widely  believed  that  Russia  brought  on  the  Turkish  war.  Mr.  McColl 
writes  : — ''On  September  26, 1876,  the  Russian  GU>vemment  made  a  proposal 
which  is  recorded  as  follows  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Henry 
Elliot : — '  The  Russian  Ambassador  called  upon  me  this  afternoon,  and  com- 
municated to  me  in  strict  confidence  a  despatch  from  Prince  Gortchakoff, 
stating  that  the  Russian  Government  wished  to  propose  to  those  of  England 
and  Austria  that  in  the  event  of  the  Porte  refusing  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  had  now  been  offered  them  [administrative  autonomy  of  a  very  re- 
stricted kind  for  the  disturbed  provinces],  the  following  measures  should  be 
taken,— (1),  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  by  an  Austrian  force  ;  (2),  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bulgaria  by  a  Russian  force  ;  (3),  the  entrance  of  the  united  fleets  of 
all  nations  into  the  Bosphorus.  Prince  Gortchakoff  says  that  he  beUeves 
the  threat  of  taking  these  measures  would  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  those 
objects.  It  would  force  the  Porte  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  to  it ;  it 
would  avert  war  ;  and  it  would  ensure  the  better  treatment  of  the  Eastern 
Christians.  In  a  second  despatch,  the  Russian  Chancellor  states  that  when 
Count  Schouvaloff  makes  this  confidential  communication  to  me,  he  is  autho- 
rised to  add  that  if,  in  my  opinion,  the  entry  of  the  United  fleets  into  the 
Bosphorus  would  be  preferable  alone,  and  sufficient  for  the  object  in  view, 
the  Russian  Government  are  ready  to  consent  to  this  course,  and  will  abstain 
from  making  the  two  other  propositions  mentioned  above." 

**The  Life  of  John  Milton."  By  David  Masson.  (Vols.  iv.  and  v.) — 
Professor  Masson  has  now  published  some  3,500  pages  on  MUton,  which 
tempts  a  reviewer,  whose  notice  of  the  book  lies  before  us,  to  quote  Lord 
Macaulay's  remark  on  Dr.  Kares's  history  of  ''  Burleigh  and  his  Times,"  that 
such  reading  might  have  suited  Hilpa  and  Shalum  in  the  days  before  the 
Deluge,  but  is  too  much  for  our  briefer  term  of  life.  But  the  work  will  be 
a  valuable  authority  when  finished,  the  present  columns  dealing  with  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate.  Milton  and  Cromwell  are  the  objects 
of  the  author's  admiration  ;  so  much  so  that  he  seems  to  be  quite  unable  to 
be  fair  to  Charles  I. 

"  The  Art  of  Beauty."  By  Mrs.  Haweis. — "  It  is  not  *  wicked,' "  says  the 
authoress  of  this  clever  little  book,  ''  to  take  pains  with  oneself.  In  the 
present  day,  our  altered  system  of  education,  and  our  improved  conception 
of  woman's  capacities,  may  have  a  little  blinded  us.  We  have  begun  to 
think  of  the  mind  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  body."  Whether  this  be 
the  case  or  not,  Mrs.  Haweis  has  studied  the  antiquarian  and  historical  part 
of  her  subject  with  much  attention,  and  her  descriptions  and  illustrations 
of  female  costume,  from  the  simple  drapery  of  classic  times,  through  the 
infinite  varieties  of  the  Saxon,  Plantagenet,  Tudor,  and  Stuart  generations, 
down  to  the  present,  are  both  learned  and  entertaining.  This  is  her  account 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  French  Revolution  : — ''He  (the  painter  David) 
viewed  with  disgust  the  melancholy  decadence  of  the  once  beauteous  Watteau 
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ccNEttume,  and  the  prevalent  undeanliness,  artificiality /uglineas,  and  waste  of 
predous  time  entered  into  his  souL  He  believed  that  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  earlier  world  was  the  only  reformation  possible,  and  like  other 
enthusiasts  for  reform  at  that  terrible  time,  he  went  too  far.  Old  Greece 
could  not  be  resuscitated  by  a  change  of  apparel,  but  he  shared  the  universal 
mania  for  antique  standards,  and  his  influence  on  the  fashion  was  very  re- 
markable, for  he  succeeded  in  completely  reversing  the  style  of  the  dress 
worn,  and  introduced  the  simplicity  which  in  our  colourless  dime  and  un- 
testhetic  minds  soon  devdoped  into  the  worst  ugliness.  The  waist  was 
hoisted  to  the  arm-pits,  and  the  bodice  became  a  mere  legend.  There 
were  not  too  many  petticoats,  and  no  folds,"  &c, 

Mrs.  Haweis  lays  down  two  great  principles, — (1)  ''The  costume  shall 
not  contradict  and  falsify  the  natural  lines  of  the  body,  be  the  body  slightly 
or  fully  expressed  ;"  and  ''perhaps,"  she  remarks,  "complete  concealment 
is  no  gain  to  the  moral,  as  it  is  a  marked  loss  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view."  (2)  "  The  attire  shall  express,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  character 
of  the  wearer." 

"  Philochristus :  Memoirs  of  a  Disciple  of  the  Lord." — The  idea  of  the 
writer  is  to  present  a  view  of  Christ's  ministry,  as  reflected  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  one  who  was  one  of  his  companions  in  the  flesh.  Careful  and 
patient  study  has  manifestly  been  directed  to  the  object  of  realising  the 
exact  conditions  of  existence — the  whole  aspect  and  activity  of  life — in 
Palestine,  at  the  time  when  Christ  appeared.  The  success  attained  in  this 
very  important  matter  is  indisputable.  A  copious  and  felicitous  sdection  of 
particulars  has  been  made,  and  they  are  presented,  not  in  dull  statistical 
narrative,  but  with  graphic  distinctness  and  picturesque  effect.  We  seem  to 
behold  the  spectade  of  Galilean  and  Judsoan  sodety,  and  to  hear  the  buzz  of 
its  interests,  industries,  contentions.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  insist  upon 
a  minute  ceremonialism  of  tassels  and  nail-parings,  transmuting  the  great 
Mosaic  Law,  with  its  majestic  enforcements  of  the  fundamentals  of  morality, 
into  a  pitiful  carping  and  quibbling  about  the  infinitely  little.  The  Jewish 
patriot,  mourning  for  the  subjugation  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  subor- 
dination of  his  faith,  cherishes  the  memory  of  deeds  done  and  crudties 
suffered  in  the  struggle  with  the  invaders,  thirsts  inexpressibly  for  ven- 
geance and  emancipation,  and  is  ready,  without  minute  inqtdry  into  the  cre- 
dentials of  hereditary  or  theological  Messiahship,  to  rush  to  arms  at  the  call 
of  any  Christ  who  will  gird  himself  with  the  sword  of  Gideon  or  of  David, 
and  promise  to  call  down,  naturally  or  supematurally,  such  fire  from  heaven 
as  will  smite  the  Legionaries  of  Rome.  The  Essenes,  arising  in  the  confu- 
sion and  tumult  of  a  revolutionary  time,  as  the  Quakers  arose  amid  the 
heart-breaking  troubles  of  the  Puritan  time,  practise  an  industrial  and 
«iscetic  communism,  which  has  always  presented  an  air  of  engaging  inno- 
cence, and  has  never  grappled  with  real  effectiveness  with  the  ills  that  beset 
humanity.  Exorcists,  partly  qua<^,  partly  believers  in  their  own  powers, 
])atrol  the  country  in  all  directions,  probably  doing  some  occanonal  good  to 
nervous  patients,  if  James  Hinton's  theory  of  "  cure  by  emotion  "  is  oorrcict ; 
certainly  doing  much  evil,  by  confirming  the  ignorance  and  superstition  on 
which  they  flourished,  pretending  to  heal  diseases,  and  driving  out  devils 
who  generally  came  back  in  sevenfold  reinforcement.  Such  are  the  figures 
which,  with  many  others,  are  placed  before  us  in  this  book,  with  a  foroe  of 
presentment  enabling  us  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  see. 
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The  most  strictly  origiual  elements  in  the  book — original  at  least  in  the 
way  in  which  they  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  the  authot^ — sre 
two  ;  a  particular  conception  of  miracles,  and  a  suggested  explanation  of  the  . 
occurrences  which  took  place  after  Christ's  death.  These  two— the  theory 
of  miracles  and  the  theory  of  the  resurrection — are  intimately  oonnected 
with  each  other,  forming  parts  of  a  general  biographic  scheme  of  our  Lord's 
history.  Our  Lord^s  miracles  he  divides  into  two  classes — those  which 
might  be  accounted  for  on  natural  groimds,  and  those  which,  as  described  in 
Scripture,  must  be  supernatural.  The  author's  attempts  to  explain  the  last 
away — the  stilling  of  the  sea,  for  instance — do  not  strike  us  as  sucoessfol : 
' '  On  this  only  occasion  did  our  Master  appear  to  change  the  course  of  the 
world,  and  methinks  even  here  he  did  it  only  in  i^pearance.  For  he  spake 
as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  being  revealed  to  him  that  the  storm 
must  needs  cease,  lest  the  fortunes  of  the  world  should  be  shipwrecked,  if 
the  Son  of  Man  should  perish." 

"  Health  and  Life."  By  B.  W.  Richardson,  M.D. — The  most  significant 
chax^ter  in  this  volume  is  entitled  '^  Competition  vers^is  Health."  Competition 
may  tell  us  something  of  the  ability  of  a  yoimg  man  or  woman,  and  is, 
perhaps,  speaking  broadly,  the  best  test  that  can  be  applied ;  but  it  is  the 
source  of  fruitful  and  often  of  life-long  evil.  It  is  far,  indeed,  from  proTing 
an  infallible  test  of  intellectual  power,  and  the  ridiculous  extremes  to  which 
it  is  carried,  instead  of  quickening  the  intelligence,  may  in  many  instances 
leave  the  mind  a  blank.  No  words  can  be  too  strong  to  express  the  folly  of 
the  high-pressure  system,  and  of  the  cram  which  is  substituted  for  healthily 
acquired  knowledge.  This  ''cram "  is  the  source  also  of  other  evils.  Only 
that  knowledge  is  acquired  and  those  books  studied  which  are  likely  to  yield 
immediate  profit.  The  learning  that  does  not  pay  is  therefore  regarded  with 
contempt.  There  are  some  counterbalancing  advantages,  but  the  evil  restdts 
of  cramming  are  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

We  hear  more  of  Dr.  Richardson's  "  City  of  Health,"  though  it  must  be 
perplexing  to  find  that  health  is  often  most  flourishing  under  the  warst 
sanitary  conditions— as  instance  the  vitality  of  the  Jews — but  at  present  it 
is  startling  to  find  that  the  only  healthy  place  in  England  is  a  prison.  This 
is  an  enthusiastic  account : — 

"  The  modem  gaol  is  a  place  of  spotless  purity  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  The  large  corridors  are  charged  with  the  purest  air.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  rendered  equable  beyond  anything  that  is  found  in  the 
private  dwelling.  The  atmosphere  is  not  only  pure  and  equal,  but  free  of 
damp.  The  water-supply  is  plentiful  and  wholesome.  The  walls  of  the 
buildings  are  kept  cleared  of  dust,  and  the  floors  so  pure  that  literally  one 
might  eat  from  them  as  from  a  clean-  dish.  The  drainage  is  in  most 
instances  so  good  that  all  excreted  and  refuse  matter  is  carried  ofif  in  detail, 

and  accumulation  of  it  in  part  or  in  whole  is  impossible The 

prisoner  is  obliged  to  make  the  sun  his  fellow-workman.  He  is  compelled 
to  take  long  hours  of  rest  if  not  of  sleep,  and  very  soon  he  finds  all  the  hours 
pass  fairly  in  sleep.  He  is  deprived  of  those  so-called  luxuries,  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  He  is  made  to  take  regular  muscular  exercise.  He  is  fed  on 
the  simplest,  yet  on  sufficient  fare.  He  is  protected  from  inclemency  of 
season.  And  finally,  he  is  under  constant  medical  supervision,  so  that  if  he 
be  seized  with  any  serious  illness,  he  is  treated  immediately  with  the  proper 
remedies." 
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"  The  Supernatural  in  Nature." — This  anonymous  volume  is  one  of  the 
many  efforts  now  made  to  bring  into  harmony  the  results  of  modem  science 
with  belief  in  the  necessary  presence  and  constant  operation  of  the  super- 
natural,— that  is  to  say,  of  the  Uiiaeeny  not  in  the  sense  merely  of  the  Forces 
of  the  scientific  thinker,  but  of  living,  personal  agency,  and  more  especially 
of  that  agency  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  placed  before  our  minds  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  It  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  from  its  earnestness  of 
tone,  its  ambitious  aim,  its  wealth  of  scientific  illustration,  and  the  attractions 
of  its  style,  to  deserve  notice. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Works.  Vol.  v.  ** Essays  on  Poetry,"  &c.— "Our 
great  poets  have  been  perhaps  our  best  political  philosophers,"  writes  Sir  H. 
Taylor  ;  and  again,  "  True  greatness  in  poetry  there  is  none  without  wisdom, 
without  that  wisdom,  at  least,  which  errs  not  widely  in  the  philosophy  of 
politics,  whether  or  not  it  be  competent  to  the  conduct  of  aflfairs."  **  The 
finer  melodies  of  language,"  he  says  again,  **  will  always  be  found  in  those 
compositions  which  deal  with  many  considerations  at  once, — some  principal, 
some  subordinate,  some  exceptional,  some  gradational,  some  oppugnant ; 
and  deal  with  them  compositely,  by  blending,  whilst  they  distinguish.  And 
so  much  £un  I  persuaded  of  the  connection  between  true  intellectual  harmony 
of  language  and  this  kind  of  composition,  that  I  would  rather  seek  for  it  in 
an  Act  of  Parliament — if  any  arduous  matter  of  legislation  be  in  hand — than 
in  the  productions  of  our  popular  writers,  however  lively  and  forcible." 
**The  language  of  poetry,"  he  remarks  elsewhere,  **  should  be  precise,  for 
the  most  part,  and  beyond  all  other  language  apt  and  discriminative." 

Sir  H.  Taylor  points  out  one  of  Wordsworth's  titles  to  the  influence  he 
wields,  when  he  says  of  the  poet  that  **  Mr.  Wordsworth's  example,  if  not  his 
precepts,  may  suggest  to  the  poetical  aspirants  who  aboimd  in  our  times, 
that  poetry,  in  its  highest  kinds,  is  the  result,  not  merely  of  a  talent  or  an 
art,  nor  even  only  of  these  combined  with  a  capacious  mind  and  an  ardent 
imagination,  but  also  of  a  life  led  in  the  love  of  truth — and  if  not  in  action 
as  the  word  is  ordinarily  used,  yet  certainly  in  giving  practical  effect  to  right 
feelings  and  just  judgments,  and  in  communicating,  by  conscientiousness  in 
conduct,  an  habitually  conscientious  justness  to  the  operations  of  the  reason 
and  the  understanding." 

As  a  remedy  to  many  errors  of  our  day,  and  as  a  means  towards  a  truer 
estimate  of  the  part  that  should  be  played  in  true  progress  and  civilisation 
by  the  imaginative  faculty,  we  commend  Sir  H.  Taylor's  essays  on  noble  life, 
which  in  itself  makes  poetry,  to  all  who  would  live  on  the  higher  levels  of 
existence. 

**  Armenia  and  the  Campaign  of  1877."  By  C.  B.  Norman,  of  the  Times. 
— This  is  a  very  valuable  book  indeed,  for  it  is  written  by  a  correspondent 
who  says  that  he  is  aware  the  war  was  '^  entirely  due  to  the  machinations  of 
Russia,"  that  it  was  simply  caused  by  "  love  of  aggression,"  that  the  Czar 
emancipated  the  serfs  from  motives  equally  evil ;  and,  therefore,  obviously 
regards  Russia  generally  as  elaborately  wicked,  and  Turkey  as  a  victim. 
From  such  a  witness,  whose  descriptions  are  always  straightforward,  some 
passages  are  consequently  well  worth  quotation  : — 

**  Naturally,  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  Turkish  officers  and  men  on  the  so-called  Eastern  Question, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  arriving  in  the  country  a  strong  philo-Turk, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  '  integrity  of  the 
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Empire/  in  order  to  uphold  *  British  interests,'  I  now  fain  would  ay,  with 
Mr.  Freeman,  '  Perish  India !  rather  than  one  English  soldier  should  &11 
fighting  for  Turkey.* " 

And  then,  after  showing  how  fruitless  have  been  the  enormous  sacrifioes 
made  by  England  in  defence  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  he  continues  : — 

''What  has  been  the  consequence?  The  upper  classes  have  enriched 
themselves,  by  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  lower ;  the  countiy  is  in  a  state 
of  bankruptcy  owing  to  its  maladministration ;  the  ofllcials  buy  their  pro- 
motion with  money  extorted  by  threats  and  compulsion  from  the  poorer 
community,  and  continue  in  office  by  the  same  means ;  trade  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  no  man  durst  embark  in  a  new  venture,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
fees  demanded  by  every  Government  official  as  his  own  private  perquisite. " 

''  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  bulk  of  the  Armenians  would 
welcome  any  change.  They  have  been  oppressed  for  centuries,  treated  with 
contumely,  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  Law  Courts,  compelled  to  pay, 
in  addition  to  the  Government  taxes  {which  fall  far  heavier  on  (he  Christian 
than  on  the  Mahomedan\  innumerable  imjust  levies,  forced  on  them  by 
officials  against  whom  there  ia  no  redress ;  and  they  consequently  dee  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  them  to  obtain  an  equal  footing  with  Musaul/mans  in  thu 
country, ^^ 

Again  : — ''  Outrages  against  Mahomedans,  being  against  the  Koran, 
are  visited  with  great  severity.  Outrages  against  Christians,  who  are  con- 
sidered beyond  the  pale  of   the  law,  are  left  imnoticed Russia 

must  compel  the  Porte  by  force  of  arms  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  her 
Christian  subjects,  and  afford  to  them  equal  protection  and  privilege  as  to 
Mahomedans.  At  present  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  Mussulman 
officials  literally  treating  them  worse  than  the  dogs  which  act  as  scavengers 
in  their  streets." 

Now  for  the  Russians,  whom  Mr.  Layard  accused  of  an  atrocious 
massacre  after  the  capture  of  Ardahan.  He  investigated  the  matter  on  the 
spot,  with  this  result : — 

''  The  fugitives  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Russians,  who  treated 
the  sick  and  wounded  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness,  sending 
tlie  worst  cases  to  their  own  hospitals  for  treatment,  and  distributing  the 
others  among  the  neighbouring  villages.  All  soldiers  of  the  Nizam,  or 
regular  troops,  taken  prisoners  are  to  be  sent  across  the  border  to  Russia, 
but  all  prisoners  of  the  Redif,  or  reserve  troops,  after  being  disarmed,  were 
supplied  with  five  days'  rations  and  allowed  to  proceed  where  they  pleased, 
not  even  being  put  on  their  parole  to  refrain  from  serving  again." 

Of  the  Bayazid  massacre  the  author  gives  the  particulars,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Arnold  Kemball,  the  British  Commissioner  with  the 
Turkish  army.  The  Russian  garrison  of  about  1,600  men,  being  surrounded 
by  overwhelming  nimibers,  and  finding  their  water-supply  cut  off,  arranged 
written  terms  of  capitulation  with  the  Turkish  commander,  Faik  Pasha, 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  service  of  the  Sultan.  All  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged,  the  Russian  garrison  laid  down  their  arms  and  began 
to  march  out,  between  files  of  Turkish  regular  soldiers.  When  upwards  of 
300  of  them  had  passed  the  gate,  the  Kurds  fell  upon  them,  and  massacred 
236,  the  regular  soldiers  looking  on.  The  rest  escaped  to  the  fortress,  and 
closed  the  gates.  Baulked  in  their  intention  to  murder  the  whole  garrison, 
the  Kurds,  under  the  leadership  of  their  officers,  rushed  into  the  defence- 
less town  : — 
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**The  scene  that  ensued  was  one  of  unparalleled  horror.  The  town 
contained  165  Christian  families,  and  all  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
were  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword."  **  Including  the  Russian  prisoners,  2,400 
people  were  massacred.  In  every  house  small  groups  of  dead  were  lying, 
.shockingly  mutilated,  and  in  the  most  revolting  and  indecent  positions."  '  *  In 
one  church  200  bodies  were  found.  Scarcely  one  house  existed  in  which 
there  were  not  two  or  more  corpses  ;  and — shame  to  Turkey,  shame  to  the 
name  of  soldier — Faik  Pasha,  a  lieutenant-general,  at  the  head  of  six 
battalions  of  soldiers — heaven  save  the  mark ! — never  moved  a  file  into  the 
town  to  check  those  bloodthirsty  scoundrels  in  their  work  of  slaughter." 

**  By  Proxy."  By  James  Payn. — One  of  the  most  popular  novels  of  the 
year.  The  Chinese  scenes  are  very  curious  and  interesting,  though  the 
plot  falls  off  afterwards  in  its  too  melodramatic  development.  This  con- 
versation between  **  Pennicuick"  and  **  Conway"  ensues  on  some  ridicule 
of  Chinese  ceremonies  by  the  first : — 

^'^  These  crocks,'  he  says,  *  never  own  themselves  beaten  when  they 
pray  for  fine  weather  and  it  does  not  come  ;  they  put  their  gods  out  in  the 
rain  to  see  how  they  like  it ;  whereas  our  archbishops  and  bishops,  with  a 
total  absence  of  spirit,  go  on  praying  till  (very  literally)  **  alPs  blue,"  and 
adopt  no  measure  of  retaliation  whatever.  I  am  afraid,  however,  I  am 
shocking  your  prejudices.  You  are  a  believer  in  the  popular  superstition  ? ' — 
^  I  am  not  a  disbeliever  in  it,'  answered  Conway,  gravely. — 'Is  it  possible? 
Then  even  these  "crocks"  have  the  advantage  over  you.  They  have  no 
apprehension  that  after  their  lives  here  are  ended — with  its  prisons  and 
caiigues  and  tyranny  of  all  kinds — they  are  doomed  to  eternal  misery.  They 
have  no  fear  of  death  whatever  ;  any  man  who  is  condemned  to  die  can  for 
a  five-pound  note,  and  another  to  '^ square"  the  mandarin,  get  some  one 
else  to  die  for  him.  I  have  seen  such  a  substitute  kneel  down,  with  a 
cigarette  in  his  mouth,  for  the  executioner  to  strike  his  head  off.' — '  I  should 
be  no  more  afraid  to  die  than  he,'  answered  Conway,  slowly. — *  Physically, 
of  course  not ;  you  have  given  your  proofs  to  the  contrary,  my  good  fellow. 
But  psychologically,  you  would  imagine  you  ran  a  risk.' — *  Perhaps  ;  yet  on 
iny  word,  but  for  my  wife  and  Nelly,  I  would  almost  chance  it.  They 
wouldn't  miss  my  company,  it's  true,'  he  added,  bitterly  :  *  but  you  see,  I 
can't  afford  to  die  just  yet,  for  their  sakes.' — *  Come,  come,  Conway,  you 
must  not  talk  like  that.  You  are  a  young  man  still,  younger  than  I. 
There  are  years  of  life  before  you  yet,  and  where  there's  life,  there's  hope, — 
the  chances  of  promotion,  a  stroke  of  luck  at  the  races.' — *  You  said  you 
hated  cant,  just  now,'  interrupted  Conway  ;  '  I  entertain  a  similar  dislike. 
Let  us  drop  this  subject.' " 

**  Proteus  and  Amadeus."  Edited  by  Aubrey  de  Vere. — A  fascinating 
little  book  on  natural  theology.  It  is  called,  and  is,  a  ''correspondence," 
Proteus  being  the  name  chosen  for  one  who  had  reluctantly  abandoned  his 
Roman  Catholicism  for  Materialism,  imder  the  impression  produced  by 
Darwin's  enimciation  of  the  doctrine  of  ''natural  selection,"  and  its  large 
reception  as  an  alternative  for  the  doctrine  of  "  design  ;"  whilst  * '  Amadeus  " 
stands  for  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  his  youth,  with  whom  he 
had  opened  correspondence,  after  many  years  of  alienation  from  Christianity, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  reply  to  his  difficulties  and  doubts.  The  letters 
do  not  touch,  except  in  the  most  incidental  fashion,  upon  the  subject  of 
Revelation.     They  are  concerned  entirely  with  the  idtematives  of  Theism 
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and  Materialism,  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  that 
great  subject  treated  with  more  freedom  and  more  ability — at  least  on  tbe 
physical  side — in  the  same  brief  space,  by  any  thinker  even  of  the  freest  of 
all  religious  schools,  than  it  is  treated  here  by  the  Roman  Catholic  called 
'*  Amadeus."  ''The  scope  of  the  whole  discussion,"  says  the  Editor,  "is 
necessarily  determined  by  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  based.  '  Proteus ' 
demands  the  evidence  of  Theism  taken  apart  from  Revelation.  The  con- 
dition surely  is  arbitrary,  and  less  philosophical  than  it  seems.  Theiam  is 
doubtless  distinct  from  Christianity ;  but  things  distinct  are  not  always 
separable.  Genuine  Theism  ever  included  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer;  and 
historical  Theism  began  with  the  promise  of  a  Messiah.  When  Christianity 
became  man's  heritage,  it  remained  still  the  primal  Theism,  though 
developed  and  with  the  Promise  fulfilled.  It  is  by  the  link  next  the  hand, 
not  by  the  iirst  link,  that  Humanity  must  take  hold  of  the  chain.  In  Gk>d 
Incarnate  that  Divine  Image  is  palpably  set  forth  which,  to  the  mere 
Theist,  was  dimly  adumbrated.  Why  should  ho  who  inquires  after  the 
original  turn  from  the  picture  to  the  faint  outline  i  To  resemble  the  Theist 
of  old  times,  we  must,  witli  Plato,  turn  our  face  to  aU  the  light  accorded.'' 

''  Memoirs  of  Georgiana  Lady  Chatterton."  By  E.  H.  Dering. — A 
pleasant  book  with  many  pleasant  stories.  Here  is  a  cabinet-picture  of 
*^  Joanna  Baillie  "  : — 

*' To-day  we  breakfasted  with  Harness.  Dear  old  Joanna  Baillie  was 
there,  looking  so  humble,  unpretending,  and  full  of  simplicity.  She 
reminded  me  so  much  of  my  own  dear  mother,  that  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes  when  1  spoke  to  licr.  Her  figure  exactly  like,  so  slim  and  well-made. 
Her  new  old-fashioned  dress  too,  which  could  not  have  been  worn  moze 
than  once  or  twice,  yet  made  according  to  the  fashion  of  ten  or  twelve  yean 
ago,  and  smelling  sweet  of  the  rose-leaves  and  lavender  with  which  it  had 
probably  been  shut  up  for  years,  delighted  me,  and  so  did  the  little  old  lace 
cap  that  encircled  her  peaceful  face.  The  calm  repose  of  her  manner — the 
cheery  and  hopeful  countenance,  seemed  to  do  me  good,  it  was  so  unruffled 
by  the  flutter  and  excitement  of  modem  times. " 

**  Political  Economy.*'  By  Professor  Bonamy  Price. — These  Oxford 
lectures  are  from  a  good  teacher,  who  illustrates  the  universal  senae  of 
property  by  **  The  baby  clutches  the  toy  as  its  oicn."  And  here  is  a  good 
definition  of  the  vexed  word  "  value."  "  The  word  value,"  says  Mr.  Price, 
''  expresses  a  feeling,  a  sense  of  attachment,  of  affection  for  a  thing,  a  oaring 
for  it,  a  desire  to  possess  it,  an  intention,  more  or  less  strong,  to  retain  it  in 
possession. " 

** History  and  Poetry  of  the  Scottish  Border."  By  J.  Veitch.— "As  a 
distinctive  form  of  poetry,"  says  Professor  Veitch,  "  Border  song  has  a 
permanent  place  in  o\ur  national  literatiu^.  It  is  simple,  outward,  direct, 
not  without  art,  especially  in  its  later  forms,  yet  powerful,  mainly  because 
it  is  true  to  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  are  as  universal  and 
permanent  as  they  are  pure  ;  and  because  it  is  fresh  as  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  varied  land  of  liill  and  dale,  of  purple  moorland  and  clear,  spariding 
streams,  which  it  loves  so  well.  It  is  a  form  of  poetiy  with  which  we  «^^n 
at  no  time  dispense,  if  we  are  to  keep  oiu:  literatiue  healthy ;  and  it  is 
especially  needed  in  these  times.  For  we  have  abounding  morbid  intro- 
spection and  self-analysis  ;  we  have  greatly  too  much  of  the  dose,  hot 
atmosphere  of  our  own  fancies  and  feelings.    We  depend  for  our  interest 
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in  literature  too  much  on  the  trick  of  incident  or  story,  too  little  on 
character  which  embodies  primary  human  emotion.  We  need,  as  people 
did  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  some  reminder  of  the  grandeur  of 
a  simple  life,  of  the  instinctive  character  of  high  motives  and  noble  deeds, 
of  the  self-satisfying  sense  of  duty  done  ;  and  the  close  workshops  of  oiir 
literary  manufactures  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  good  breeze  from  the 
hills  and  the  holms  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Yarrow." 

"Oregon  :  There  and  Back  in  1877."  By  W.  Nash.— This  story  is 
abridged  from  Mr.  Nash's  book  : — **  A  Presbyterian  minister,  unable  to  rear 
a  family  on  200^  a  year,  starts  for  Willamette  ;  farms  five  hundred  acres,  at 
the  outset  doing  exactly  as  his  neighbours,  sowing  and  reaping  when  they 
do,  till  he  picks  up  a  knowledge  of  farming.  He  is  now  growing  his  forty  or 
fifty  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  ;  dwells  in  a  roomy  house,  has  his  twelve-acre 
orchard  growing  far  more  apples  than  his  household  can  consume,  is  healthy 
and  happy,  and  preaches  sermons  which  are  none  the  worse  for  being 
thought-out  as  he  moves  about  his  farm."  And  so  is  this  : — **  A  young 
Englishman  married  a  charming  little  girl,  bought  a  ranch,  stocked  it  with 
some  thousand  sheep,  and  settled  down  ten  miles  from  anything  calling  itself 
a  town.  The  round  of  the  young  couple's  daily  occupation  was  to  get  up 
early  and  see,  on  horseback,  after  the  stock ;  to  come  in  to  breakfast,  the 
husband  setting  the  things  and  the  wife  doing  the  cooking  ;  to  look  to  the 
garden  of  olives,  oranges,  and  almond-trees,  till  dinner  had  to  be  cooked  ; 
after  it,  a  siesta ;  then  another  gallop  roimd  the  ranch ;  then  music,  reading, 
and  to  bed.  '  And  have  you  not  got  tired  of  this  life  ? '  we  said  to  the  little 
lady,  as  fresh  in  complexion  and  neat  in  toilet  as  if  Brighton,  and  not  St. 
Barbara  had  been  her  home  for  two  years  past.  *  Oh  dear  no  ! '  she  said, 
'  Bob  is  so  good  ;  he  never  made  wry  faces  over  the  messes  I  used  to  make 
at  first,  and  now  I  am  a  good  cook,  and  it  was  glorious  fun,  like  picnics 
always.'  And  Bob  looked  on  smiling,  a  great  broad-shouldered  Englishman, 
proud  of  nothing  but  his  brave  little  wife." 

"  The  Story  of  Religion  in  England."    By  Brooke  Herford. — We  quote 
a  description  of  the  early  monastic  foundations  : — 

**  The  old  Cistercian  rule  carried  a  sort  of  Puritanism  into  everything. 
It  mapped  out  the  arrangement  of  their  buildings,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  kept  to  one  simple  hardy  plan  of  life  ;  and  if  you  look  into  a  himdred  of 
their  ruined  monasteries,  you  always  find  that  that  arrangement  was  at  first 
adhered  to.  The  monastery  was  ranged  about  the  foiur  sides  of  a-square 
court,  or  quadrangle,  round  which  on  the  inside  ran  the  cloisters,  a  wooden 
penthouse  shelter  built  against  the  wall.  On  the  north  side  of  this  court, 
sheltering  its  grassy  walk  from  the  wildest  storms,  was  the  great  chiuxsh. 
On  the  east  side,  joining  to  the  transept  of  the  church,  came  the  chapter- 
house (where  the  business  of  the  abbey  was  transacted),  with  the  Scriptorium, 
or  writing-room  over  it.  Continuing  in  the  same  line,  extended  the  monks' 
common  room,  with  their  dormitory  over  it,  a  passage  and  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  dormitory  into  the  church,  that  the  monks  might  be  able 
to  go  to  and  from  their  midnight  services  without  leaving  the  building.  On 
the  third  side,  facing  the  long  side  of  the  church,  stood  the  refectory  or 
dining  hall,  and  the  few  rooms  which  at  first  were  all  that  the  abbot  required 
for  his  separate  use.  And  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle,  joining  up  to 
the  other  end  of  the  church,  was  one  long  range  of  buildingB  for  the  abbey 
servants  and  retainers,  and  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers ;  the  lower 
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story  being  their  day-room,  and  the  upper  for  their  sleeping  qiiarten.  AH 
this  you  find  has  originally  existed  at  Fumess,  and  Fountains,  and  Kirkstall, 
and  wherever  ruins  enough  of  the  buildings  are  still  standing  for  the  old 
plan  to  be  made  out.  The  curious  thing  is  to  trace  how  gradually  that  old 
l)lan  was  departed  from." 

"  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopcedists."  By  J.  Morley. — ^Mr.  Morley  labours 
to  assign  to  Diderot  a  high  place  among  the  thinkers  of  France.  He  speaks 
of  Diderot's  ^'splendid  talents  "  and  his  '' spacious  and  original  genius,''  and 
points  out  with  kindly  industry  the  anticipations  of  great  theories  or  specu- 
lations to  be  found  in  his  writings.  He  even  contends,  in  his  remarks  on 
Diderot's  dramatic  criticisms,  that  in  one  sense  he  was  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age.  About  Diderot's  criticisms  on  art  Mr.  Morley  is  emhusiastio  and 
almost  rhapsodical,  declaring  that ' '  in  facility  of  expression,  in  animation, 
in  fecundity  of  mood,  in  fine  improvisation,  these  pieces  are  truly  incom- 
l^arable." 

The  biography  is  very  eloquently  written,  and  we  quote  an  account  of 
Diderot's  manner  of  life  at  D'Holbach's  coimtry-house  at  Grandval  : — 

'  *  The  musing  suggestiveness  of  reading  when  we  read  only  for  reading's 
sake,  and  not  for  reproduction  nor  direct  use,  was  as  delightful  to  our 
laborious  drudge  as  to  others,  but  he  could  indulge  himself  with  little  of  this 
sweet  idleness.  It  was  in  harder  laboiur  that  he  passed  most  of  his  mornings. 
These  hours  of  work  achieved,  he  dressed  and  went  down  among  his  friends. 
Then  came  the  mid-day  dinner,  which  was  sumptuous ;  host  and  guests 
both  ate  and  drank  more  than  was  good  for  health.  After  a  short  siesta, 
towards  four  o'clock  they  took  their  sticks  and  went  forth  to  walk,  among 
woods,  over  ploughed  fields,  up  hills,  through  quagmires,  delighting  in 
nature.  As  they  went  they  talked  of  history,  or  politics,  or  chemistry,  of 
literature,  or  physics,  or  morality.  At  simdown  they  returned,  to  find 
lights  and  cards  on  the  tables,  and  they  made  parties  of  piquet,  interrupted 
by  supper.  At  half-past  ten  the  game  ends,  they  chat  until  eleven,  and  in 
half-an-hour  more  they  are  all  fast  asleep.  Each  day  was  like  the  next, — 
industry,  gaiety,  bodily  comfort,  mental  activity,  diversifying  the  hours. 
Grimm  was  often  there,  '  the  most  French  of  all  the  Germans,'  and  Galiani, 
the  most  nimble-witted  of  men,  inexhaustible  in  story,  inimitable  in  panto- 
mimic "narration,  and  yet  with  the  keenest  intellectual  penetration  shining 
through  all  his  Neapolitan  prank  and  buffoonery.  D'Holbach  cared  most 
for  the  physical  sciences.  Marmontel  brought  a  vein  of  sentimentalism,  and 
Helvetius  a  vein  of  cynical  formalism.  Diderot  played  Socrates,  Panurge, 
Pantophile  ;  questioning,  instructing,  combining ;  pouring  out  knowledge 
and  suggestion,' full  of  interest  in  every  subject,  sympathetic  with  every 
vein,  relishing  alike  the  newest  philosopliic  hardihood,  the  last  too  merry 
mood  of  D'Holbach's  mother-in-law,  the  freshest  piece  of  news  brought  by  a 
traveller.  It  was  not  at  Grandval  that  he  found  life  hard  to  bear,  or  would 
have  accepted  its  close  with  joy.  And  indeed,  if  one  could  by  miracle  be 
transported  back  into  the  sixth  decade  of  that  dead  century  for  a  single  day, 
X^erhaps  one  might  choose  that  such  a  day  should  be  passed  among  the  ener- 
getic and  vivid  men  who  walked  of  an  afternoon  among  the  fields  and  woods 
of  Grandval." 

'^Greorge  Moore."  By  Samuel  Smiles. — An  impressive  life  of  the  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist.  The  life  of  this  successful  man  of  the  world  con- 
tains several  romantic  incidents.     On  leaving  Cumberland,  with  dOl,  in  his 
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pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  London,  young  Moore,  who  was  then  a  mere 
boy,  slept  at  the  Grey  Goat  Inn  at  Carlisle,  in  order  to  staH  by  the  coach 
the  next  morning,  and  into  this  inn,  fifty-two  years  afterwards,  he  was 
carried  to  die.  In  London  he  was  befriended  by  Mr.  Ray,  a  Cumberland 
man,  and  entered  the  house  of  Flint,  Ray,  and  Co.,  at  a  salary  of  30{.  a 
year : — 

^'  When  George  Moore  had  been  about  six  months  at  Grafton  House,  he 
one  day  observed  a  bright  little  girl  come  tripping  into  the  warehouse, 
accompanied  by  her  mother.  '  Who  are  they  ? '  he  asked  of  one  of  those 
standing  near.  *  Why,  don't  you  know  ? '  said  he  ;  *  that's  the  governor's 
wife  and  daughter ! ' — '  Well,'  said  George,  *  if  I  ever  marry,  that  girl  shall 
be  my  wife !'....  The  report  went  round.  The  other  lads  laughed  at 
George  as  another  Dick  Whittington.  Yet  it  was  no  wild  nor  improbable 
speech.  It  was  the  foreshadowing  of  his  fate.  The  idea  took  possession  of 
his  mind.  It  was  his  motive-power  in  after-life.  It  restrained  and  purified 
him.  He  became  more  industrious,  diligent,  and  persevering.  After  many 
years  of  hard  work  the  dream  of  his  life  was  fulfilled,  and  the  girl  did  become 
his  wife." 

When  the  siege  of  Paris  was  raised,  Mr.  Moore  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  London  Committee  to  carry  over  money  and  food 
to  the  suffering  citizens,  and  this  episode  in  his  life,  as  related  by  the  bio- 
grapher, abounds  with  interesting  details.  A  fund  of  about  120,000{.  had 
been  raised  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  people  when  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  the  Commissioners  started  with  seventy  tons  of  food  and  5,0002. 
in  money.  His  description  of  the  misery  of  the  people  is  graphically  given, 
and  so  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Englishmen  exerted  themselves  to  meet 
it:— 

**  The  crowds  at  the  warehouse  increase,"  he  writes,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival.  '*  This  we  keep  exclusively  for  women.  There  is  a  qv^ue  of  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  waiting  there  to-day ;  they  have  waited  all  through  last 
night.  I  felt  heart-sick  when  I  saw  them.  It  was  one  of  the  wildest  nights 
of  sleet  and  fearful  wind  ;  and  starved  and  exhausted  and  drenched  as  they 
were,  it  was  a  sight  to  make  a  strong  man  weep.  We  are  straining  ourselves 
and  all  about  us  to  the  utmost.  I  believe  we  were  just  in  time  ;  a  few  days 
more,  and  the  people  would  have  been  too  far  gone  ;  many  were  hardly  able 
to  walk  away  with  their  parcels." 

*'  Sympathy,"  said  Moore,  "  is  the  great  secret  of  life." 
"Latter-Day  Lyrics  by  Living  Writers."    Selected  by  W.  D.  Adams.— 
We  quote  a  gem  by  George  Meredith  the  novelist : — 

**  Love  within  the  lover's  breast 

Bums  like  Hesper,  in  the  West, 

O'er  the  ashes  of  the  sun, 

Till  the  day  and  night  are  done  ; 

Then,  when  Dawn  drives  up  his  car, — 

Lo  !  it  is  the  morning  star. 

Love  !  thy  love  pours  down  on  mine 
As  the  sunlight  on  the  vine, 
As  the  snow  rill  on  the  vale, 
As  the  salt  breeze  on  the  sail. 
As  the  song  unto  the  bird, 
On  my  lips  thy  name  is  heard. 

D  D 
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As  a  dewdrop  on  the  rose, 
In  thy  heart  my  passion  glows  ; 
As  a  skylark  to  the  sky, 
Up  into  thy  breast  I  fly ; 
As  a  sea-shell  of  the  sea, 
Ever  shall  I  sing  of  thee." 

''  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Friends,  and  his  Critics."  By  G.  B.  HilL--The  most 
interesting  chapter  on  this  subject  is  '^  Oxford  in  Johnson's  Time."  Thai 
Oxford  was  then  distinguished  as  a  hotbed  of  Jacobite  sentiment  is  notorioiis, 
and  Dr.  "H^ill  has  collected  various  interesting  notices  in  connectioii  with 
public  manifestations  of  this  political  feeling.  It  exhibited  itself  not  muerely 
in  academic  utterances — Jacobite  speeches  by  University  Dons  on  State 
occasions — but  repeatedly  led  to  sanguinary  riots,  attended  with  the  de- 
struction of  property.  On  more  occasions  than  one  the  military  had  to  be 
called  in,  and  Oxford  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  dty  in  the  oocupatioin  of 
the  soldiery.  In  1716,  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  the  streets  were 
the  scene  of  a  regular  stand-up  fight  between  the  soldiers,  the  townspeople, 
and  the  University,  in  the  course  of  which  houses  were  wrecked  and  the 
Yice-Chancellor  mobbed  and  hustled  by  the  soldiery.  This  disloyal  feeling 
continued  long,  and  two  years  after  Culloden  there  was  again  a  distorbance, 
of  which  an  amusing  narrative  is  preserved  by  a  Windsor  Oanon,  and  there- 
fore stout  Hanoverian,  called  Blagrove,  who  happened  to  be  present. 
Being  in  Winter's  coffeehoiise,  he  was  told  of  some  rioters  in  the  street 
uttering  treasonable  cries  : — 

''  There  had  been  that  day  an  entertainment  in  Balliol  College^  a  vety 
hotbed  of  Jacobites,  to  which  had  been  invited,  among  other  out-coUege 
guests,  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Whitmore,  and  Mr.  Luxmoore.  The  guests,  as 
soon  as  they  left  BaUiol,  had  begun  their  treasonable  cries.  The  Canon 
hurried  into  the  street,  and  heard  the  rioters,  as  they  went  down  High 

Street,  not  only  bless  King  James  and  Prince  Charles,  but  also  d ^n 

K g  G e.     He  boldly  laid  hold  of  one  of  them,  but  his  comrades 

desired  him  to  let  him  go.  Some  even  pulled  off  their  clothes,  and  stmck 
the  Oanon.  They  then  went  doii^-n  St.  Mary  Hall  Lane,  waving  their  caps, 
and  shouting  the  most  treasonable  expressions,  when  they  met  two  soldiers. 
The  gownsmen,  being  seven  or  eight  in  number,  demanded  the  soldiers' 
swords,  tore  the  coat  of  one  of  them,  and  insisted  on  both  crying,  *  Song 
James  for  ever  ! '    The  Canon  tried  to  take  refuge  in  Oriel  College,  for  the 

rioters  had  now  increased  to  forty.     Some  cried,  *  D ^n  K g  G        o 

and  all  his  assistants ! '  and  cursed  the  Canon  in  particular.  Mr.  Dawes 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  then  stripping  to  fight,  cried  out,  '  I  am  a  man  who 

dares  say,  "  God  bless  K g  James  the  Third ; "  and  I  tell  you  my  name 

is  Dawes,  of  St.  Mary  Hall.  I  am  a  man  of  independent  fortune ;  and 
therefore  afraid  of  no  man.'  The  Proctor  came  up  at  that  moment  and 
seized  Mr.  Dawes,  who,  even  when  in  the  Proctor's  hands,  shouted,  *  G — d 

bless  my  dear  K g  J h.'  " 

The  Canon  having  lodged  a  formal  complaint  with  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  latter  expressed  regret  at  the  occurrence,  but  said  ' '  nothing  could  prevent 
yoimg  fellows  getting  into  liquor."  He  promised,  however,  to  set  them  an 
''imposition,"  and  postpone  their  degi-ees  by  a  year.  More  than  this  the 
Vice-Chancellor  refused  to  do.  "In  consequence  of  this,"  says  the  Canon, 
"  the  rioters  were  treated  with  general  respdct,  and  I  was  as  generally  hissed 
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and  insulted.'*  Canon  Blagrove  was  not  a  man  easily  put  down.  At  the 
next  assizes  he  lodged  an  information  against  the  Vice-Chancellor  before 
one  of  the  judges.  Subsequently  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  higher  quarters. 
The  offenders  were  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  Whit- 
more  and  Dawes  '^were  sentenced  to  be  &ied  five  nobles,  to  suffer  two 

years'  imprisonment to  find  securities  for  their  good  behaviour  for 

seven  years and  to  walk  immediately  round  Westminster  Hall,  with 

a  label  affixed  to  their  foreheads  denoting  their  crime  and  sentence,  and  to 
ask  pardon  of  the  several  Courts."  The  Vice-chancellor  himself  was  also 
threatened  with  prosecution,  though  that  was  allowed  to  drop. 

**Life  of  George  Combe."  By  C.  Gibbon. — A  well-written  story  of  the 
English  apostle  of  the  phrenology  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  This  characteristic 
letter  was  written  by  Combe  some  months  before  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Siddons  : — 

'^  It  is  quite  true  that  I  am  about  to  change  my  condition,  and  I  can 
scarcely  tell  how  it  came  about.  The  lady's  head  and  mine  bear  a  close 
resemblance  in  many  of  the  most  important  organs,  and  there  was  a  natural 
sympathy  established  between  us  from  the  first,  which  insensibly  ripened 
into  a  more  serious  attachment.  She  is  six  years  yoimger  than  myself,  and 
her  interests  are  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  character,  so  that  she  is  fitted  to 
be  a  companion  to  me,  and  will  go  along  with  me  in  my  pursuits.  ...  I 
have  obeyed  the  natural  laws,  so  far  as  my  skill  and  knowledge  went,  and  if 
evil  happen,  I  shall  learn  a  new  chapter,  for  the  instruction  of  others." 

The  marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one,  as  readers  will  be  glad  to  know. 

"French  Poets  and  Novelists."  By  H.  James,  jun. — A  volume  of 
critical  essays  by  a  rising  American  author,  genuine  and  instructive. 

**The  American  Senator."  By  A.  TroUope. — This  is  an  extract  from 
Senator  Gotobed's  opinions  on  English  life.  He  has  been  taken  down  to  the 
meet  by  his  friend  John  Morton,  late  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  and  is 
having  the  "  master  of  the  fox-hounds  "  pointed  out  to  him : — 

"  *  That's  Captain  Glomax,  I  suppose,'  said  Morton. — *  I  don't  know 
him,  but  from  the  way  he's  talking  to  the  huntsman  you  may  be  sure  of  it.' 
— *  He  is  the  great  man,  is  he  ?  All  these  dogs  belong  to  him  ? ' — '  Either 
to  him  or  to  the  hunt.' — *  And  he  pays  for  those  servants  1' — *  Certainly.' — 
*He  is  a  very  rich  man,  I  suppose.' — Then  Mr.  Morton  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  position  of  Captain  Glomax.  He  was  not  rich.  He  was  no 
one  in  particular,  except  that  he  was  Captain  Glomax,  and  his  one  attribute 
was  a  knowledge  of  hunting.  He  did  not  keep  the  dogs  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  received  2,000Z.  a  year  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and 
he  himself  only  paid  anything  which  the  hounds  and  horses  might  cost  over 
that. — 'He's  a  sort  of  upper  servant,  then?'  asked  the  Senator. — *Not  at 
all ;  he's  the  greatest  man  in  the  county  on  hunting  days.' — *  Does  he  live 
out  of  it  ? '— '  I  should  think  not.'—*  It's  a  deal  of  trouble,  isn't  it  ? '  *  Full 
work  for  an  active  man's  time,  I  should  say.' — A  great  many  more  questions 
were  asked  and  answered,  at  the  end  of  which  the  Senator  declared  that  he 
did  not  quite  understand  it,  but  that  as  far  as  he  saw,  he  did  not  think 
much  of  Captain  Glomax.  *  If  he  could  make  a  living  out  of  it,  I  should 
respect  him,'  said  the  Senator,  'though  it's  like  knife-grinding  or  handling 
arsenic — an  unwholesome  sort  of  profession.' — '  I  think  they  look  very  nice, 
said  Morton,  as  one  or  two  well  turned-out  young  men  rode  up  to  the  place. 
— '  They  seem  to  me  to  have  thought  more  about  their  breeches  than  any 
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thing  else,'  said  tlio  Senator.     *  But  if  they  are  going  to  hunt,  why  cUm't 
they  hunt  ?    Have  they  got  a  fox  with  them  ? '    Then  there  was  a  f uxiher 

explanation *Now  they're  hunting,'  said  Mr.  Morton  to  the 

Senator. — '  They  all  seemed  to  be  very  angry  with  each  other  at  that  nazrow 
gate.' — *  They  were  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose.' — *  Two  of  them  jumped  over  tbe 
hedge.     Why  didn't  they  all  jump  ?    How  long  will  it  be  now  before  th^ 
catch  him  ? ' — *  Very  probably  they  may  not  catch  him  at  alL' — *  Not  catch 
him  after  all  that  ?    Then  the  man  was  certainly  right  to  poison  that  other 
fox  in  the  wood.     How  long  will  they  go  on  1 '— *  Half  an  hour,  perhaps.'— 
^  And  you  call  that  hunting !     Is  it  worth  the  while  of  all  those  men  to 
expend  all  that  energy  for  such  a  result.     Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Morton,  I 
should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things  I  have  ever 
seen  in  the  course  of  a  rather  long  and  varied  life.     Shooting  I  can  under- 
stand, for  you  have  your  birds.     Fishing  I  can  understand,  as  you  have  your 
fish.     Here  you  get  a  fox  to  begin  with,  and  are  all  broken-hearted.     (The 
first  fox  was  poisoned.)    Then  you  come  across  another  after  riding  about 
all  day,  and  the  chances  are  you  can't  catch  him ! ' — '  I  suppose,'  said  Mr. 
Morton,  angrily,  'the  habits  of  our  coimtry  are  incomprehensible  .to  the 
people  of  another.     When  I  see  Americans  loafing  about  in  the  bar-room  of 
an  hotel  I  am  lost  in  amazement.' — '  There  is  not  a  man  you  see  who  couldnt 
give  a  reason  for  his  being  there.    He  has  an  object  in  view,  though  perhaps 
it  may  be  no  better  than  to  rob  his  neighbour.     But  here  there  seems  to  be 
no  possible  motive.' " 

''Walks  in  Algiers."  By  L.  G.  Seguin. — ^For  some  hundred  years  this 
small  semi-barbarous  State  inflicted  incredible  cruelties  on  the  Christisn 
subjects  of  some  of  the  greatest  Powers  in  Europe, — at  one  time  no  less 
than  forty  thousand  Chnstians  being  in  slavery  in  Algiers,  and  ''  during 
one  space  of  six  years,  from  1674-80,  no  less  than  six  thousand  Engluh  sub- 
jects were  sold  into  slavery,  or  ransomed  only  at  exorbitant  prices."  '  As  late 
as  the  year  1813,  Pananti,  himself  a  captive,  thus  describes  slavery  in 
Algiers  : — 

"  No  sooner  is  anyone  declared  a  slave,  than  he  is  instantly  stripped  of 
his  clothes  and  covered  with  a  species  of  sackcloth.  He  is  also  generally 
left  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  often  obliged  to  work  bareheaded  in  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  African  sun.  .  .  .  Awoke  at  daylight  in  the  prison 
where  they  are  shut  up  at  night,  they  are  sent  to  work  with  the  most  abu- 
sive threats,  ^nd  sink  under  the  weight  and  severity  of  their  keepers'  whips. 
Made  to  sink  wells  and  clean  sewers,  yoked  with  the  ass  and  the  mule,  hun- 
dreds die  miserably  every  year.  The  slightest  offence  is  punished  with  two 
hundred  blows  on  the  feet  or  back,  and  when  exhausted  or  sick,  the  wretched 
sufferers  are  abandoned  like  dogs  by  the  roadside." 

England  was  at  last  roused  to  put  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things,  and  in 
181 G  Lord  Exmouth  commanded  an  expedition  which  effectually  succeeded 
in  putting  a  stop  to  Christian  slavery. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Seguin's  story  tells  of  the  French  doings  in  Algiers. 
"  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians."    By  R.  B.  Smith. — ^A  book  which 
tells  us  all  that  can  be  known  of  Rome's  great  and  nearly  victorious  rival, 
the  successor  of  Tyre,  with  its  commercial  and  social  greatness,  its  corrupt 
and  cruel  religion,  and  perfidy  of  faith. 

Mr.  Smith  concludes  his  book  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  Carthage  as 
it  now  is,  and  in  this  he  discusses  its  topography,  and  gives  us  the  impres 
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sions  he  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  site  last  year.  A  lively  Gennan,  he 
says,  whom  he  met  on  board  the  steamer,  could  not  imderstand  why  any 
one  should  come  from  England  to  see  Carthage.  '*  Carthage,  c'est  rien  ! " 
he  exclaimed.  Of  the  ancient  Carthaginian  city  the  traces  have  to  be  sought 
out  at  the  expense  of  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  labour.  The  Roman  did 
his  work  of  destruction  with  a  good  heart  and  intense  earnestness.  Still, 
there  are  to  be  seen  the  vaulted  roofii  of  reservoirs  of  water,  built,  according 
to  M.  BeuM,  on  a  plan  more  ancient  than  anything  Roman,  and  subsequently 
copied  by  Roman  architects.  There  are  bits,  too,  of  tesselated  pavement,  of 
porphyry,  of  Numidian  marble,  which  belong,  in  our  author's  opinion,  to  the 
old  Phoenician  dty.  And  there  is  something  yet  more  striking.  There  are 
memorials  of  the  last  struggle,  when  Carthaginian  matrons,  we  are  told, 
gave  their  long  hair  for  the  equipping  of  the  catapults.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jectiles are  yet  to  be  seen  in  a  small  museum,  and  one  of  them  answers  to 
the  acorn-shaped  bolt,  the  gUmsy  as  the  Romans  called  it.  The  outline  of 
the  two  harbours — one  for  merchant  ships,  the  other  for  vessels-of-war — Mr. 
Smith  tells  us  that  he  distinctly  recognised,  although  their  size  is  far  short 
of  what  it  once  was. 

"  Gibbon."  By  J.  C.  Morison.  A  guide  to  the  "  Memoirs  "  and  "  De- 
cline and  FaU." — One  extract  from  the  monograph  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
style  : — 

'^  The  difference  between  the  Church  in  the  Catacombs  and  the  Church 
in  the  palaces  at  Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  measures  the  difference  be- 
tween Gibbon's  treatment  of  early  Christian  history  and  his  treatment  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Just  as  the  simple-hearted  emotions  of  Gk>d-fearing 
men  were  a  puzzle  and  irritation  to  him,  so  he  was  completely  at  home  in 
exposing  the  intrig^aes  of  courtly  Bishops  and  the  metaphysics  of  theological 
controversy.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  Church  matters  from  this  point 
onward  is  hardly  ever  unfair,  and  has  given  rise  to  few  protestations.  He 
has  not  succeeded  in  pleasing  everybody.  What  Church  historian  ever  does  ? 
But  he  is  candid,  impartial,  and  discerning.  His  account  of  the  conversion 
of  Constantine  is  remarkably  just,  and  he  is  more  generous  to  the  first 
Christian  Emperor  than  Niebuhr  or  Neander.  He  plunges  into  the  Arian 
controversy  with  manifest  delight,  and  has  given  in  a  few  pages  one  of  the 
clearest  and  most  memorable  rSwmSs  of  that  great  struggle.  But  it  is  when 
he  comes  to  the  hero  of  that  struggle,  to  an  historic  character  who  can  be 
seen  with  clearness,  that  he  shows  his  wonted  tact  and  insight.  A  great 
man  hardly  ever  fails  to  awaken  Gibbon  into  admiration  and  sympathy. 
The  '  great  Athanasius,'  as  he  often  calls  him,  caught  his  eye  at  once,  and 
the  impulse  to  draw  a  fine  character  promptly  silenced  any  prejudices  which 
might  interfere  with  faithful  portraiture.  'Athanasius  stands  out  more 
grandly  in  Gibbon  than  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  historians,'  Dr.  Newman 
has  said, — a  judge  whose  competence  will  not  be  questioned." 

''Mine  is  Thine."  By  Colonel  Lockhart. — One  of  the  most' successful 
novels  of  the  year,  and  in  some  quarters  rated  very  highly.  It  is  a 
**  society"  story,  as  this  will  show  : — 

''There  are  always  one  or  two  great  salient  events  in  the  history  of  each 
season,  which,  independently  of  the  smallec  gossip,  fend  off  from  the  talker 
the  necessity  of  plunging,  without  a  cork  jacket,  into  the  hopeless  waters  of 
originality.  Let  us  cast  back  an  eye  over  the  last  few  seasons  ;  at  once  it 
is  struck  by  a  dozen  things  of  the  sort.    For  instance,  a  royal  savage— the 
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blacker  the  better — Tisits  the  country,  and  reduces  the  natum  to  a  ittie  of 
infantile  imbecility.  In  his  honour  there  are  Court  entertainments^  where 
he  is  puzzled  ;  and  municipal  banquets,  where  his  inner  man  is  oompiomised; 
a  review  at  Windsor,  where  he  is  again  puzzled  ;  an  exhibition  of  ircmcladi^ 
where  he  is  frightened  and  again  sick.  What  a  fund  of  topics  in  all  this ! 
What  possibilities  of  earnest  question  and  response  !  Were  you  there  ?  Wen 
you  ?  Had  you  the  entrSe  to  the  privileged  places  ?  Did  you  see  him  ?  Is 
it  true  that  he  was  sulky  and  rude  ? "  &c. 

*'  John  Orlebar,  Clerk."  By  the  author  of  "  Culmshire  Folk."— A  dever 
and  entertaining  book,  and  full  of  genuine  fun.  When  John  Orlebar  came 
fresh  from  college  and  full  of  Broad-Church  ideas  into  the  parish  vacated  hj 
an  old  Evangelical  clergyman,  he  finds  his  work  very  up-hill  work  indeed. 
Much  of  the  amusement  of  this  book  lies  in  the  description  of  his  clerical 
difliculties.  Mrs.  Stubbins  is  a  thorn  in  his  fiesh  ;  and  even  a  greater  one 
is  his  own  clerk,  the  redoubtable  Ruggles,  who  recognises  at  once  the 
*^  unsoundness  "  of  the  new  parson.  At  the  funeral  of  Sir  John  Ardeme, 
Ruggles  and  a  knot  of  parishioners  are  discussing  deep  topics  when  tbe 
procession  appears  : — 

^'  ^  Take  care,  Mr.  McDougal/  he  (Buggies)  said,  with  a  solemn  waming  of 
the  uplifted  finger,  *  that  while  you  judge  others,  you  are  yourself  free  from 
reproach  ;  take  care  that  while  you  preach  to  others,  you  are  not  yourself  a 
castaway,  and  perhaps  doomed  to  everlasting  perdition.' — '  Weel,'  responded 
the  Scotchman,  quite  unruffled  by  the  retort,  '  all  I  can  say,  my  very  good 
friend  is,  that  it  is  but  a  poor  prospect  for  many  ither  very  well-to-do  folk, 
if  I'm  to  be  damned !  Ye  ken,'  and  he  turned  on  his  heel,  ^  we  have  an  old 
saying  in  my  countree,  and  youll  find  it  apply  pretty  generally  all  round, 
'*  Seldom  comes  better." ' " 

"  Through  the  Dark  Continent."  By  H.  M.  Stanley.— As  Mr.  Stanley 
tersely  put  it,  when  discussing,  before  starting,  the  state  of  the  dark  interior 
of  the  African  continent,  ''The  outlet  of  Lake  Tanganika  is  imdiscovered. 
We  know  nothing  scarcely — except  what  Speke  has  sketched  out — of  Lake 
Victoria  ;  we  do  not  even  know  whether  it  consists  of  one  or  of  many  lakes, 
and  therefore  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  still  unknown.  Moreover,  the 
western  half  of  the  African  continent  is  still  a  white  blank."  To  settle  these 
points  was  the  object  of  the  Anglo-American  expedition.  Mr.  Stanley's  first 
volume  takes  us  as  far  as  the  Muta  Nzig^,  and  describes  his  whole  circuit  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  with  his  return  journey  to  Ujiji ;  while  his  second 
records  his  exploration  of  Lake  Tanganika,  and  his  voyage  down  the  great 
Livingstone  or  Congo  river,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Stanley's  real  start  took  place  from  Zanzibar,  although  of  course  his 
principal  preparations  were  made  in  England,  and  such  was  the  general 
ardour  for  permission  to  accompany  him,  that  over  1,200  letters,  from 
'*  generals,  colonels,  captains,  lieutenants,  midshipmen,  engineers,  com- 
missioners of  hotels,  mechanics,  waiters,  cooks,  servants,  somebodies  and 
nobodies,  spiritual  mediums  and  magnetisers,  &c.,"  poured  in,  all  setting 
forth  special  claims  for  consideration ;  and  the  author  declares  that  had 
money  enough  been  at  his  disposal,  he  might  at  that  time  have  led  into 
Africa  a  motley  crew  of  15,005  Europeans.  Contenting  himself,  however, 
Avith  the  two  Pococks,  boatmen,  Frederick  Barker,  a  clerk  from  the  TATigbiLnn 
Hotel,  whom  no  imcompromising  views  of  exploring  life  could  deter  from 
])is  strong  desire  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  and  five  dogs,  of  some 
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of  whom  we  find  honourable  mention  in  many  of  the  succeeding  pages,  Mr. 
Stanley,  with  his  yawl,  his  gig,  and  his  barge,  his  pontoons,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, saddlery,  medical  stores,  scientific  instruments,  provisions,  &c,,  landed 
on  September  21,  1874,  on  the  shores  of  Zanzibar,  and  proceeded  to  busy 
himself  in  the  purchase  of  the  various  kinds  of  cloth,  beads,  and  brass  wire 
which  were  to  be  his  circulating  medium  with  the  tribes  he  was  to  encounter, 
.and  in  selecting  the  human  beings  who,  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs,  guides,  and 
porters,  were  to  form  the  native  element  of  the  great  expedition.  Twenty- 
two  men  who  had  borne  a  good  character  in  the  search  after  Livingstone 
were  at  once  engaged,  and  then  ensued  a  *'shawri,"  or  palaver,  when  the 
extent  and  objects  of  the  present  journey  were  discussed,  and  after  some 
230  men  of  different  nationalities  had  been  chosen,  a  contract  was  entered 
into,  and  duly  signed  before  the  American  Consul.  By  November  17,  the 
(late  of  the  final  start,  the  niunber  of  souls,  including  women  and  boys, 
although  not  at  its  full  complement,  had  already  reached  356,  and  formed  a 
file  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Within  a  month  from  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  it  became  a  prey  to  the  miseries  of  the  rainy  season,  and  suffered 
also  from  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  when,  a  fortnight  later,  it  found  itself 
in  a  dense  bush,  without  knowing  whither  it  was  wandering,  it  was  in  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  perishing  from  starvation,  to  add  to  which  fever, 
dysentery,  and  many  other  maladies  set  in ;  and  when  they  reached  Chiwyu, 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  where  Edward  Pocock  died,  they  were 
**  an  unspeakably  miserable  and  disheartened  band,"  who  might  well  have 
been  pardoned,  had  they  then  and  there  desisted  from  any  further  joumey- 
ings,  especially  as  they  had  then  discovered,  says  Mr.  Stanley,  "  the  most 
extreme  southern  sources  of  the  Nile." 

But,  although  they  had  to  fight  on  two  occasions  with  the  savages  of 
Ituru,  they  steadily  continued  onwards,  and  were  rewarded,  after  passing 
the  plain  of  Luwamberri,  by  arriving  in  a  land  of  plenty,  where  rich  stores 
of  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  animal  food  were  laid  at  their  feet,  and  the 
hospitable  people  of  the  rolling  pasture-lands  of  Usiha  called  out,  "  Come 
yet  again,  come  always,  and  you  will  be  welcome  !"  and  not  many  da3r8 
afterwards,  with  the  sight  of  the  glorious  great  lake  lying  some  six  hundred 
feet  below  them.  Then  ensued  a  seven  days'  delightful  halt,  at  the  village 
of  Kagehyi,  after  which,  leaving  Pocock  and  Frederick  Barker  with  the 
main  body  in  camp,  Mr.  Stanley,  with  ten  sailors  and  a  steersman,  embarked 
in  the  '*  Lady  Alice,"  a  sectional  boat  of  his  own  invention,  to  coast  round 
the  Victorian  sea. 

The  story  of  his  circumnavigation  of  the  lake,  with  its  various  adventures, 
is  of  great  interest,  especially  the  account  of  his  reception  by  Mtesa,  the 
Emperor  of  Uganda,  his  estimate  of  that  monarch's  character,  and  his 
description  of  his  country,  court,  and  people.  The  physical  features  of 
Uganda  he  describes  as  extremely  beautiful,  and  says  there  is  a  singular 
fascination  about  the  land.  "Mtesa,"  he  says,  "is  the  most  interesting 
man  in  Africa,  and  one  well  worthy  of  our  largest  sympathies,  and  I  repeat 
that  through  him  only  can  Central  Africa  be  Christianised  and  civilised." 

Rumanika,  the  king  of  Karagw^,  is  another  interesting  study,  and  so  is 
his  country,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Alexandra  Nile,  the  largest  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  natives  call  this  river  the  "  mother 
of  the  river  at  Zinja,"  or  the  Ripon  Falls,  Victoria  Nile,  the  latter  being, 
according  to  Mr.  Stanley,  the  only  outlet  from  the  lake.     The  Kagera,  or 
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Alexandra  Nile,  was  found  to  be  connected  with  a  whole  system  of  small 
lakes,  seventeen  in  number,  in  Karagw^,  called  by  the  people  the  Ingesii 
one  of  these,  from  its  likeness  to  its  English  namesake,  having  been  christened 
the  Windermere.  The  small  creeks  or  outlets  of  these  lakes  are  covered  to 
a  depth  of  from  nine  to  fourteen  feet  with  papyrus,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  solid  ground.  Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  in  tracing  ''the  extreme 
southern  sources  of  the  Nile  from  the  marshy  plains  and  cultivated  uplands 
where  they  are  bom,  down  to  the  mighty  reservoir  ,  called  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,"  had  circumnavigated  the  entire  expanse,  penetrating  to  every 
creek  and  inlet,  and  had  explored  the  country  between  that  lake  and  the 
Muta  Nzig^.  In  giving  the  history  of  his  explorations,  he  bears  testimony 
that  to  Speke  belongs  the  full  glory  of  having  discovered  the  largest  inland 
sea  in  the  African  continent,  and  gives  him  much  credit  for  having  under- 
stood so  much  better  than  those  who  assailed  him  the  geography  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

After  adventures  many  and  exciting,  crossing  the  Tanganika  at  M'schasy 
Creek,  Mr.  Stanley  set  out  for  Manjruna,  determined  at  least  to  get  a 
view  of  the  famous  Lualaba.  The  journey  which  culminated  in  this  desired 
object,  in  which  the  traveller  followed  for  220  miles  the  course  of  the 
Luama,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Livingstone,  until  its  confluence  with  the 
mighty  river,  caused  a  memorable  crisis  for  Mr.  Stanley.  Having  once 
seen  the  Lualaba,  he  could  but  resolve  to  follow  it  to  the  ocean,  and  thus 
solve  the  greatest  problem  of  African  geography.  The  difficulty  was,  how- 
ever, to  persuade  the  celebrated  Tippu  Tib,  who  formerly  escorted  Oameron, 
and  the  Arabs  of  Nyangw6  to  lend  their  assistance,  by  accompanying  the 
party  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  enabling  them  to  purchase  or  make 
canoes ;  and  before  even  attempting  this,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Stanley 
to  ascertain  whether  Frank  Pocock,  who  had  stood  by  him  so  bravely  up  to 
this  point,  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  utterly  unimaginable  dangers  of  this 
new  and  hazardous  exploration.  In  quite  a  dramatic  manner,  the  author 
relates  to  us  what  took  place  in  that  after-dinner  hoiur,  over  the  pipes  and 
coffee,  when  the  momentous  question  was  discussed  between  the  two  white 
men,  and  notwithstanding  all  its  terrors,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative, — 
how  it  was  debated  between  them  whether  they  should  not,  after  all,  take 
the  easier  course,  and  go  to  the  east  of  Cameron's  road,  and  explore  Lake 
Lincoln,  Lake  Kamolonda,  and  Lake  Bemba,  down  to  the  Zambesi  ;  and 
how  they  always  came  back  to  the  point  that  there  was  nothing  like  the 
great  river,  the  river  ''  which  Livingstone  first  saw,  and  which  broke  his 
heart  almost  to  turn  away  from  and  leave  a  mystery,"  and  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  would  be  to  build  canoes  and  float  down  it  day  by  day,  until  they 
came  either  to  the  Nile  or  some  great  lake  in  the  far  north,  or,  as  eventually 
proved  to  be  the  case,  to  the  Congo  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  although 
they  tossed  up  and  drew  lots,  and  fortune  always  seemed  to  decide  against 
them,  they  could  not  resist  the  fascination,  and  resolved  to  march  forward. 
How  on  December  28,  1876,  the  expedition,  now  149  in  number,  embarked, 
at  Vinya-Njara,  in  the  **  Lady  Alice"  and  twenty-two  canoes  ;  how  Frank 
Pocock  was  drowned  within  two  months  of  the  completion  of  the  voyage, 
not  knowing  that  the  river  they  had  been  following  was  indeed  the  Congo — 
and  all  the  events  of  as  wonderful  a  record  of  courage  and  endurance  as 
was  ever  written,  readers  must  learn  from  this  book  itself,  which  the  hero 
of  the  story,  after  his  worthy  tribute  to  *'  these  poor  ignorant  children  of 
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Africa/'  who  ''rallied  to  my  voice  like  veterans,  and  in  the  hour  of  need 
never  failed  me,"  concludes  with  another  tribute  as  worthy  of  himself — 
"  Laus  Deo." 

** Amelia,"  &c.  By  Coventry  Patmore. — The  idyll  "Amelia,"  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Patmore's  works,  sings  of  love 
and  of  love's  angel.  Duty.  The  poet  sets  forth  with  much  grace  how  the 
natural  and  profound  passion  of  a  betrothed  couple  can,  while  it  is  set  in 
a  frame  of  springtide  brightness,  be  deepened  by  the  present  thought  of 
death,  a  bidden  guest  at  the  banquet  of  their  love,  and  a  guest  who  gives  it 
deeper  meanings.  These  lines  occur  in  a  description  of  a  visit  by  the 
betrothed  pair  to  the  grave  of  Millicent,  a  lost  love  of  the  once  more  happy 
lover : — 

'^And  so  we  went  alone, 
By  walls  o'er  which  the  lilac's  numerous  pliune 
Shook  down  perfume  ; 
Trim  plots  close  blown 
With  daisies,  in  conspicuous  myriads  seen, 
Engross'd  each  one 

With  single  ardour  for  her  spouse,  the  Sun  ; 
Garths  in  their  glad  array 
Of  white  and  ruddy  branch,  auroral,  gay, 
With  azure  chill  the  maiden-flow'r  between  ; 
Meadows  of  fervid  green. 
With  sometime  sudden  prospect  of  untold 
Cowslips,  like  chance-found  gold  ; 
And  broadcast  buttercups  at  joyful  gaze. 
Rending  the  air  with  praise. 
Like  the  six-hundred-thousand- voiced  shout 
Of  Jacob  camped  in  Midian  put  to  rout ; 
Then  through  the  Park, 
Where  Spring  to  livelier  gloom 
Quickened  the  cedars  dark. 
And,  'gainst  the  clear  sky  cold. 
Which  shone  afar. 
Crowded  with  sunny  alps  oracular. 
Great  chestnuts  raised  themselves  abroad,  like  cliffs  of  bloom." 

**Six  Chief  Lives  from  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with  Macaulay's 
Life  of  Johnson,  edited  with  a  Preface."  By  Matthew  Arnold.— The  six 
lives  chosen  are  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  and  Grey,  which 
Mr.  Arnold  has  selected  as  forming  the  poetic  history  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  though  Macaulay  called  the  **  Gray  "  life  in  itself  the 
worst  of  the  Johnson  series.  Mr.  Arnold's  Preface  has  the  fault  of  being 
too  short,  addressed  as  it  is  to  the  students  of  English  literature,  but  this  is 
wliat  he  writes  : — 

**  Johnson  himself  has  admirably  marked  the  real  line  of  our  education 
through  letters.  He  says,  in  his  Life  of  Pope  : — *  Judgment  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many  books  must  compare  one 
opinion  or  one  style  with  another  ;  and  when  he  compares  must  necessarily 
distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.'  Nothing  could  be  better.  The  aim  and 
end  of  education  through  letters  is  to  get  this  experience.     Our  being  told 
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by  another  what  its  results  will  properly  be  found  to  be  is  not,  evem  it  m 
are  told  aright,  at  all  the  same  thing  as  getting  the  experience  for  ourselves. 
The  discipline,  therefore,  which  puts  us  in  the  way  of  getting  it  cannot  be 
called  an  inconsiderable  or  inefficacious  one.  We  should  take  care  not  to 
imperil  its  acquisition  by  refusing  to  trust  to  it  in  its  simplicity,  by  being 
eager  to  add,  set  right,  and  annotate.  It  is  much  to  secure  the  reading,  by 
young  English  people,  of  the  lives  of  the  six  chief  poets  of  our  natum, 
between  the  years  1C50  and  1750,  related  by  our  foremost  men  of  letters  <rf 
the  eighteentli  century.  It  is  much  to  secure  their  reading,  under  the 
stimuliLs  of  Johnson's  interesting  recital  and  forcible  judgments,  famous 
specimens  of  the  authors  whose  lives  are  before  them.  Do  not  let  us  insist 
on  also  reviewing  in  detail  and  supplementing  Johnson's  work  for  them, — 
on  telling  them  what  they  ought  really  and  definitely  to  think  about  the  six 
authors,  and  about  the  exact  place  of  each  in  English  literature.  Perhaps 
our  pupils  are  not  ripe  for  it ;  perhaps,  too,  we  have  not  Johnson's  interest 
and  Johnson's  force  ;  we  are  not  the  power  in  letters  for  oxur  century  which 
he  was  for  his.  We  may  be  pedantic,  obscure,  dull, — everything  that  bores, 
rather  than  everything  that  attracts  ;  and  so  Johnson  and  his  Lives  will 
repel  and  will  not  be  received,  because  we  insist  on  being  received  along 
with  them. " 

''  The  Europeans."  By  Henry  James,  jun. — Mr.  James  is  becoming  a 
new  feature  in  English  literature,  as,  though  an  American,  he  seems  to  have 
chosen  England  for  his  ''alma  mater."  We  have  just  noticed  his  critioal 
essays  on  French  literature.  This  is  a  ''  sketch,"  a  little  novel,  unpleasant 
in  subject  rather,  though  perfectly  delicate  in  treatment.  But  some  of  the 
characters  are  delicious.  Take  the  sweet-tempered  Bohemian,  "  pur  sang," 
Felix  Young  (an  American — Paris-bom).  When  this  young  gentleman  ap- 
plies for  the  hand  of  Mr.  Wentworth's  daughter,  Gertrude,  and  apologises 
for  his  poverty,  the  anxious  Bostonian,  who  has  been  hoping  to  marry  her  to 
a  young  Unitarian  minister,  and  who  receives  his  suit  rather  coldly,  remarks, 
by  way  of  apology  for  his  coldness,  **  It's  not  your  want  of  means."  **  Now 
it's  delightful  of  you  to  say  that,"  replies  Felix  ;  "only  don't  say  it's  my 
want  of  character,  because  I  have  a  character,  I  assure  you  I  have  ;  a  small 
one,  a  little  slip  of  thing,  but  still  something  tangible." 

The  scene  in  which  Felix  explains  himself  to  his  uncle  is  a  gem. 

"Mount  SinaL"  By  Dr.  Beke.  Edited  by  his  widow.— If  everybody 
by  this  time  does  not  know  everything  about  every  country  in  the  world, 
especially  in  the  East,  it  is  not  for  want  of  travellers'  books  about  them. 
This  is  another  exactly  like  all  the  rest.  Travellers  always  have  a  "  mis- 
sion " — to  write  books.     The  Stanleys  are  not  numerous. 

Dr.  Beke's  "historical  conscience"  was  satisfied  of  the  discovery  of  the 
true  Sinai,  and  the  place  where  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
and  his  sense  of  humour  not  less  gratified  by  the  indications  that  the  Arabs 
would  speedily  create  appropriate  traditions  for  the  sacred  sites  : — 

"  I  am  content  with  the  discoveries  I  have  made.  And  the  best  of  it  is, 
that  the  Sheikh  says  he  has  given  orders  to  all  the  Bedouins  to  disoontinne 
the  use  of  the  name  Bdghir  (Mount  Sinai),  and  to  call  it  Jebel-e'Nxur  alone. 
So  that  in  a  few  years  the  '  tradition '  will  be  that  it  has  always  been  known 
by  that  name  as  the  tnie  '  Mount  Sinai '  by  people  who  have  never  heard  of 
Dr.  Beke,  just  as  it  is  with  Harran  ;  and  Cook's  tourists  will  be  sent  to  the 
'  Mountain  of  Light '  as  the  true  Moimt  Sinai ;  its  being  so  little  out  of  the 
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way  of  the  ordinary  tourist's  route  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  so  absolutely  free 
from  danger,  will  induce  numbers  of  them  to  come,  and  my  views  will 
doubtless  soon  be  adopted  by  many,  both  at  home  and  abroad." 

*'Life  of  Miss  Cushman."  Edited  by  Emma  Stebbin. — This  is  a  good 
exception  to  the  rule  of  narrowness  in  theatrical  biographies.  If  it  contains 
nothing  very  new  or  striking,  it  at  least  presents  to  the  view  of  the  large 
class  of  excellent  persons  who  still  look  on  the  dramatic  profession  as  im- 
plying a  low  moral  tone,  or  at  the  best,  as  consisting  of  persons  so  isolated 
from  ordinary  mortals,  so  thoroughly  artificial,  so  to  speak,  as  to  be  scarcely 
within  the  pale  of  sympathy,  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  a  woman  devoted  to 
her  art,  not  only  without  contamination,  but  retaining  a  character  truly 
human  and  full  of  devotion  to  duty,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
wide  sympathies  with  all  that  is  true,  good,  and  beautiful,  full  of  earnestness 
and  energy,  and  singularly  free  from  the  inordinate  vanity  and  petty 
jealousies  which  beset  not  only  the  average  actor,  but  the  great  majority  of 
that  irritabile  genus  of  men  and  women  whose  vocation  is  art  in  any  of  its 
departments.  Miss  Cushman's  life  was  passed  between  London,  Rome — 
where  she  established  a  very  charming  winter  home  for  herself — and  repeated 
visits  to  her  native  America,  with  occasional  appearances  in  the  provincial 
towns  of  England  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  She  died  at  Boston  in 
1876,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  borne  with  amazing  fortitude  and 
spirit.  The  tributes  to  her  memory  in  the  periodical  Press  of  America,  and 
even  in  the  pulpit,  were  warm  and  sincere,  both  in  reference  to  her  genius 
as  an  actress  and  her  character  as  a  woman. 

"  Prince  Bismarck's  Letters"  (1844  to  1870).  Translated  by  F.  Maxie.— 
The  Prince  is  delightful  as  a  letter- writer,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  him  apart 
from  politics.  We  quote  extracts  from  two  of  the  pleasantest  of  his  early 
letters,  written  to  his  wife  during  the  Frankfort  mission.  The  first  is 
written  from  Ofen  : — 

"  The  look-out  is  delightful.  The  castle  lies  high  ;  beneath  me,  first, 
the  Danube  spanned  by  the  suspension-bridge,  then  Pesth,  and  farther  off 
the  endless  plains  beyond  Pesth,  dissolving  into  the  blue-red  evening  haze. 
Near  Pesth,  or  the  left,  I  look  up  the  Danube  ;  far,  very  far  away,  to  my 
left — I  mean  on  the  right  bank — the  river  is  girded  by  the  town  of  Ofen  ; 
then  come  the  mountains  blue  and  still  bluer,  and  then  a  brownish-red  in 
the  evening  sky  which  forms  the  glowing  background.  In  the  centre  of  the 
two  towns  lies  a  wide  water-mirror,  like  that  at  Linz,  broken  by  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge and  a  wooded  island.  The  journey  here,  at  all  events  from  Gran 
to  Pesth,  would  also  have  pleased  you  ;  imagine  the  Odenwald  and  Taunus 
pushed  near  to  each  other,  and  the  space  between  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Danube.  The  dark  side  of  the  journey  was  the  sunny  side  ;  it  burned 
to  that  extent,  that  one  would  have  thought  tokay  was  to  be  grown  on 
board  the  vessel ;  and  there  was  a  great  crush  of  travellers  ;  but,  only  con- 
ceive it,  not  a  single  Englishman ! — they  cannot  yet  have  discovered  Himgary. 
There  were,  however,  queer  fellows  enough  from  all  eastern  and  western 
nations,  some  clean,  some  dirty.  My  particular  travelling  companion  was  a 
very  pleasant  general  oflEicer,  with  whom  I  sat  almost  the  whole  time  smoking 
on  the  paddle-box.  I  am  beginning  to  be  impatient  as  to  where  Hildebrand 
is.  I  am  leaning  out  of  the  window — half  in  a  reverie  over  the  moonlight, 
half  longing  for  him  as  for  one's  sweetheart — for  I  require  a  clean  shirt.  If 
you  could  only  be  here  for  a  moment,  and  could  throw  a  glance  down  on  the 
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dead  silver  of  the  Danube,  the  darkening  hills  on  the  pale-red  background, 
and  on  the  lights  which  are  twinkling  below  us  in  Peath,  Vienna  would  then, 
I  fancy,  sink  considerably  in  your  estimation  matched  against  Bada-PeBth, 
as  the  Hungarians  term  it.  You  see  that  I  am  also  a  dreamer  over  Nature's 
handiwork.  And  now,  as  Hildebrand  has  at  last  arrived,  I  will  tone  down 
my  feverish  blood  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  to  bed.  Last  night  I  had  only 
four  hours  of  sleep,  and  the  Court  is  shudderingly  early  here  ;  the  young 
Emperor  himself  gets  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  should  therefore  be  but  a  bad 
courtier  if  I  slept  much  longer  myself.  Therefore  with  a  side-glance  on  a 
huge  teapot,  and  a  tempting  plate  of  cold  meat  in  jelly,  and  other  good 
things,  as  I  observe,  I  say  good-night  to  you  from  far  away.  Where  did  I 
get  that  song  from  which  has  been  haunting  me  the  whole  day  ? — 

*  Over  the  blue  mountain,  over  the  white  sea-foam, 
Gome  thou  beloved  one,  come  to  thy  lonely  home.' 
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I  don't  know  who  must  have  sung  that  to  me  '  in  old  lang  syne.^ 

The  next  is  a  description  of  a  Hungarian  village  : — 

''After  a  comfortable  breakfast  under  the  shadow  of  a  lime-tree,  like 
ours  at  Schoenliausen,  I  got  into  a  very  low  peasant-cart  filled  with  sacks  of 
straw,  and  with  three  horses  from  the  steppes  in  front ;  the  lancers  loaded 
their  carbines,  mounted,  and  away  we  went  at  a  rattling  gallop.  Hildebrand 
and  a  Hungarian  valet-de-place  on  the  front  straw  sack,  and  the  coachman, 
a  dark-brown-coloured  peasant,  with  moustache,  broad-brimmed  hat,  long 
black  hair  shining  with  bacon-fat,  a  shirt  which  falls  short  of  the  stomach 
and  permits  the  view  of  a  hand-breadth  belt  of  the  owner's  dark  brown  skin, 
cut  oflf  by  the  white  trousers,  of  which  eadi  leg  is  wide  enough  for  a  woman's 
petticoat,  and  which  reach  down  to  the  knees,  where  the  spurred  boots 
commence.  Imagine  turf  firm  and  level  as  a  table,  on  which  for  miles  one 
sees  as  far  as  the  horizon  nothing  but  the  high,  bare  trees  at  the  draw-wells, 
dug  for  half-wild  horses  and  oxen,  thousands  of  whitish-grey  oxen,  with 
horns  as  long  as  one's  arm  and  as  shy  as  deer  ;  ragged,  seedy-looking  horses, 
herded  by  mounted,  half-naked  shepherds,  armed  with  lance-like  sticks  ; 
endless  herds  of  pigs,  amongst  which  invariably  a  donkey  carrying  the  fur 
coat  (bunda)  of  ihe  shepherd,  and  occasionally,  himself ;  also  large  flocks  of 
bustards,  hares,  mice-like  marmots  ;  occasionally,  near  a  pond  of  brackish 
water,  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  plovers.  Such  were  the  objects  which  during 
the  three  hours  which  we  took  for  a  thirty-five  miles'  drive  to  Ketakemet, 
fiew  past  us  and  we  past  them,  with  a  short  halt  at  a  csarda  (lonely  inn)." 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  ''  champagne  and  porter  " 
mixture,  by  which  expression  he  once  characterised  his  oratory  in  such 
descriptions  as  these,  but  both  the  ingredients  in  the  compound  are  of  the 
best  quality. 

"  A  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography."  By  A.  Webb. — A  vast  amount 
of  information  in  a  terse  and  attractive  form.  The  arrangement  is  alpha- 
betical, and  Irish  saints  and  Irish  actresses,  Brian  Bormater  and  (George 
Ann  Bellamy,  Edmund  Burke,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Balfe  and  the  Countess 
of  Blessington,  blend  in  picturesque  variety.  The  story  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  his  beautiful  young  wife  is  touchingly  told. 

"  Stories  from  Virgil."  By  A.  J.  Church.— A  pendant  to  the  "  Stories 
from  Homer "  of  the  same  author.  The  style  is  at  its  best  in  the  visit  of 
^^hieas  to  the  shades. 
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"  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Jameson."  By  her  niece. — Born  in  Dublin  in  1794, 
amid  stormy  political  times,  Anna  Brownell  Murphy  was  the  eldest  child  of 
Mr.  Brownell  Murphy,  a  clever  artist  in  the  school  of  miniature-painting. 
When  she  was  four  years  old  her  father  came  to  England,  and  settled,  first 
at  the  port  where  he  landed,  Whitehaven,  and  afterwards  at  Newcastle -on- 
Tyne.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  who  were  gifted  as  she  was,  her  child- 
hood presented  many  striking  qualities.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Anna,  who  had 
already  attained  womanhood,  entered  the  household  of  one  of  her  father's 
patrons,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  as  governess.  An  engraving  of  her  at 
that  age,  from  one  of  her  father's  miniatures,  adorns  the  frontispiece,  and 
shows  us  her  early  maturity,  and  that  delicate  physiognomy  which  was  thus 
described  by  Fanny  Kemble,  when  she  met  Mrs.  Jameson  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Basil  Montagu,  in  1828  ; — 

**  When  first  I  met  Mrs.  Jameson,  she  was  an  attractive-looking  young 
woman,  with  a  skin  of  that  dazzling  whiteness  which  generally  accompanies 
reddish  hair,  such  as  hers  was  ;  her  face,  which  was  habitually  refined  and 
spirituelle  in  its  expression,  was  capable  of  a  marvellous  power  of  con- 
centrated feeling,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  on  any  woman's  face,  and  is 
peculiarly  rare  in  the  countenance  of  a  fair,  small,  delicately-featured  woman, 
all  whose  characteristics  were  essentially  feminine.  Her  figure  was  ex- 
tremely pretty  ;  her  hands  and  arms  might  have  been  those  of  Madame  de 
Warens. " 

In  1820  she  was  introduced  to  a  young  barrister  namied  Robert  Jameson, 
and  was  soon  engaged  to  be  married  to  him.  However,  this  arrangement 
was  broken  off  a  year  afterwards  ;  and  she  started  for  Italy,  in  weariness  and 
disappointment,  as  governess  in  a  family  '^  to  a  beautiful  girl,  of  whom  she 
speaks  with  the  warmest  admiration."  This  was  the  occasion  that  touched 
the  real  springs  of  her  life,  and  gave  rise  to  her  first  book  (excepting  an 
early  fairy-tale,  called  "Faizy  "),  "The  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e."  But  four 
years  afterwards,  she  was  re-engaged,  and  she  married  Mr.  Jameson  in  1825. 
He  started  in  1833  for  Canada,  with  an  appointment,  and  in  1836  she  went 
out  to  him  there,  after  spending  much  time  in  the  picture-galleries  of  the 
Continent.  She  started  off  quite  alone  from  the  sphere  where  she  had 
already  become  famous,  and  which  she  loved  so  well,  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Toronto.  But  she  was  met  by  no  one,  either  in  New  York,  where  she 
was  laid  up  ill,  or  finally,  on  reaching  Toronto.  Her  picture  of  the  arrival 
is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  She  did  not  stay  long  in  America  ;  and  after  a 
tour  into  the  wild  country  among  the  Red  Men,  she  finally  returned  to 
England  in  1838.  The  rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  travelling,  and  the 
gradual  production  of  the  books  that  have  made  her  an  enduring  fame, 
**The  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art"  series.  She  died  of  bronchitis  in  1860, 
having  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life  in  study,  travelling,  and 
retirement,  diversified  by  occasional  contact  with  the  foremost  literary  people 
of  her  time. 

**  Essays  of  Shirley."  By  John  Skelton.  (New  series). — In  the  only  one 
of  these  papers  which  professes  to  be  the  production  not  of  young  Shirley, 
always  ready  for  a  frolic,  but  of  a  staid  and  experienced  author,  with  public 
duties  and  family  ties,  '*A  Word  for  Winter,"  we  have  a  record  of  an 
escapade  which  is  entirely  characteristic  and  delightful,  and  shows  our  old, 
discursive,  and  brilliant  companion  to  have  eyes  as  clear  and  a  style  as  fresh 
as  in  his  earliest  fervour.     **  One  November  evening,"  he  says,  ''returning 
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from  the  city — but  don't  suppose,  dear  reader,  this  meami  the  dty  with  a 
big  0,  which  lies  within  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  It  is  an  old,  romaiitie 
town,  where  a  shadowy  castle  thunders  from  the  steeps,  with  an  old 
Parliament-House  under  its  shadow,  and  certain  old  imperial  bnainesses,  u 
of  a  nation,  still  going  on  between  the  hills  and  the  Frith,  but  nothing  yeey 
much  besides — returning,  I  say,  from  the  city,  while  the  radiance  of  the 
winter  sunset  still  lingered  in  the  west,  I  heard  the  rapid  beat  of  wingi 
through  the  clear,  frosty  air  overhead,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  wedge-like 
column  of  wildfowl  bearing  down  upon  the  Pendand  moors.  It  was  all  over 
with  me  from  tliat  hour.  1  knew  there  would  be  no  rest  for  me  thereafter 
till  I  had  stalked  a  cock-grouse  upon  the  stubble,  or  sent  a  brace  of 
cartridges  into  a  flock  of  inntaUs."  And  on  this  impulse  he  acted  instantly, 
and  thereafter  follow  such  sketches  of  the  moors  and  heather,  of  the 
glittering  salt-sea  margin,  the  rocks,  the  sea-birds,  old  sailors  scarcely  leu 
salt  than  the  sea,  and  old  peasant-sportsmen  scarcely  less  weather-beaten 
than  the  moor,  as  fill  our  veins  with  the  wholesome  tingling  of  frosfy 
Highland  air.  And  worthy  of  these  are  the  notes  which  Mr.  Skelton  says 
may  be  made  *' within  a  mile  of  Edinboro'  town." 

'*  Scotch  Firs."  By  Sarah  Tytler.— "  The  Rev.  Adam  Cameron's 
visit  to  London,"  and  the  "Principal  of  St.  Ninian's," — longer  but  not 
so  good — are  the  two  stories  which  make  up  this  volume.  The  story  of 
the  moral  struggles  of  the  simple-minded  hero  of  the  first  is  very  prettily 
told. 

'*  The  Life  of  John  Wilson."  By  Dr.  Smith.— Dr.  John  Wilson,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  missionaries  who  ever  devoted  their  lives  to  India,  was 
bom  in  Lauder,  Berwickshire,  on  December  11, 1804.  The  son  of  a  wdl-to- 
do  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  descendant  of  a  family  which  had 
farmed  the  town  lands  for  two  hundred  years,  he  went,  after  the  usual 
education  in  the  parish  school  at  Lauder,  at  fourteen,  to  the  Univendty  of 
Edinburgh,  to  study  for  eight  years  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Noted 
as  a  lad  for  truthfulness  and  simplicity  of  character,  he  displayed  as  a  student 
an  early  talent  for  organisation,  founding  among  the  theological  students  a 
Society  for  the  Diliusion  of  Cliristian  Knowledge,  which  succeeded  ;  and  an 
aptitude  for  literary  work,  shown  in  a  voluminous  correspondence  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  in  a  little  book,  the  "  Life  of  John  Eliot,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indians,"  of  wliich  his  biographer  speaks  well.  One  of  ^ose 
Scotchmen  who  seem  to  imbibe  their  creed  almost  in  the  cradle,  and  as 
a  youth  of  the  deepest  piety — which  throughout  life  he  expressed  in  the 
sincere,  if  to  us  disagreeable,  form  then  universal  in  Scotland — ^he  from 
the  first  turned  his  attention  to  missionary  work,  and  on  August  30,  1828, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  sailed  with  his  wife  for  Bombay.  In  that 
Presidency  he  remained  with  scai*cely  an  interval  till  his  death,  on  December  1, 
1875,  a  i)eriod  of  forty-seven  years,  the  whole  of  which  he  gave  up  to 
never-ending,  never-wearied  laboiu*  for  his  kind.  There  never  was  a  man  of 
such  many-sided  industry.  At  one  time  he  was  manager  and  referee  of  the 
great  schooLi  he  founded  in  Bombay ;  a  diligent  missionary,  preaching  or 
arguing  in  i>ublic  almost  every  day  ;  President  of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  a  working  affair  in  liis  hands  ;  secretary  to  many  committees 
for  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  each  involving  endless  correspondence  ;  and 
correspondent  of  all  in  the  world  who  chose  to  write  to  him  on  Indian  faiths, 
languages,  antic^uities,  or  improvements.    Ho  learnt  Hebrew  wellj  wishing 
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to  exercise  influence  over  the  Jews  of  Western  India ;  Sanscrit  enough  to 
give  him  a  wide  reputation  as  a  pundit ;  Zend  till  German  scholars  asked 
his  opinion  of  old  manuscripts,  and  his  book  on  the  Parsee  creed  is  the  best 
in  existence  ;  Mahrattee  so  perfectly  that  he  knew  far  more  than  any  native ; 
Guzeratee,  Goncanee,  and  we  believe  several  other  dialects,  in  each  of  which 
he  could  keep  up  a  sharp  conversation,  make  epigrams,  and  even  descend  to 
puns.  He  observed  and  described  every  shrine  he  could  approach,  studied 
every  ancient  inscription  that  fell  into  his  hands,  became  a  well-informed 
ornithologist,  and  never  ceased  studying  not  only  Hindooism  itself,  but  all 
those  strange  opinions  buried,  as  it  were,  in  Hindooism,  of  which  the  English 
world  knows  so  little,  and  which  range  fr^m  the  loftiest  speculations  to 
methods  of  life  of  almost  incredible  debasement.  Nevertheless,  he  found 
time  for  endless  journeys  into  the  interior,  in  all  of  which  he  acquired  new 
knowledge  ;  visits  to  native  Princes  who  desired  to  see  him  ;  conversations 
with  students  or  catechumens  who  wanted  advice ;  reports,  sometimes  of 
great  value,  as  during  the  Mutiny,  to  the  Supreme  Government ;  and  few 
but  eflective  controversies  with  the  controlling  bodies  at  home. 

''Lord  Teignmouth's  Keminiscences."  This  is  a  body  of  memoirs  by 
one  who  heard  Sheridan  and  Grey,  knew  Gastlereagh  and  Canning,  was 
**  tipped"  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  when  at  school  with  Lord  Macaulay,  chatted 
and  dined  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  army  of 
Waterloo.     There  are  odd  anecdotes  in  the  book  such  as  the  following  ; — 

At  a  State  dinner  in  Sweden,  one  of  the  Ministers  observed  to  Lord 
Teignmouth,  "Look  at  Mr.  D^— "  (a  well-known  English  sportsman)! 
"  What  energy,  what  eloquence  I  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  Is  it  a  dog^ 
or  a  fish  f 

**  Robert  Dick,  Baker,  of  Thurso."  By  Dr.  Smiles. — Realise  the  scene. 
It  is  a  small,  low-roofed  bakehouse,  and  an  active,  middle-aged  man,  with 
wide  brow  and  thoughtful,  twinkling  eyes,  and  his  working  clothes  well 
be  whitened,  is  spreading  out  flour  on  a  baking-board,  and  deftly  forming  it 
into  the  oddest  of  unwonted  patterns.  Now  he  runs  it  up  into  a  bluff"  head- 
land, again,  with  his  fingers,  he  scoops  out  a  gradually  deepening  depression, 
as  a  couple  of  gentlemen  intently  look  on,  with  not  a  little  surprise.  And 
having  finished  his  manipulation,  he  sets  about  a  series  of  the  most  minute 
explanations  about  beds  and  "  dips,"  which  indicate  that  he  is  master  of  his 
topic  ;  pointing  out  how,  here  and  there,  the  "received  ideas"  are  as  far 
from  fact  as  if  fact  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  This  most 
original  of  map-makers  is  Robert  Dick,  baker,  of  Thurso,  botanist  and 
geologist,  and  his  auditors  are  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Baronet,  Director- 
General  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach,  A.L.S.,  who 
are  receiving  a  valuable  lesson  on  the  geology  and  geography  of  that  bald, 
bluiF-coasted,  wind-swept,  northern  Scottish  county  of  Caithness.  We  have 
Sir  Roderick's  own  word  that  the  lesson  was  well  received  and  highly  appre- 
ciated. At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds,  in  1858,  he 
said,  in  the  course  of  a  warm  eulogy  on  Robert  Dick  : — 

"  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my  distinguished  friend.  When  I  went  to  see 
him,  he  spread  out  before  me  a  map  of  Caithness,  and  pointed  out  its  imper- 
fections. He  delineated  to  me,  by  means  of  some  flour  which  he  spread  out 
on  his  baking-board,  not  only  all  its  geographical  features,  but  certain 
geological  phenomena  which  he  desired  to  impress  on  my  attention.  Here 
is  a  man  who  is  earning  his  daily  bread  by  his  hard  work,  who  is  obliged  to 
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read  and  study  by  night,  and  yet  who  is  able  to  instruct  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Geographical  Society." 

^'Goethe's  Faust."  Translated  by  Anna  Swan  wick. — This  book  u 
described  as  a  very  beautiful  translation.  Margaret's  song  at  her  spinniiig- 
wheel,  ''  Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin — Mein  Herz  ist  schwer,"  is  gracefully  rendered. 


AET. 

Drawhxgs  at  Hie  Grosvenor  GaUery, — Turner's  "  Oberwesel,  on  the 
Rhine/'  a  river  landscape,  with  figures  in  the  foreground,  a  amall  white 
tower  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pictiure,  and  a  blue  sky  with  the  sun  in 
full  view,  flooding  the  picture  with  light,  is  wonderfid  as  a  piece  of  painting 
in  the  delicacy  of  the  light  and  shade  upon  the  white  tower  in  the  fore- 
ground, although  the  work  is  simply  a  magnificent  rendering  of  an  ordinaxy 
piece  of  light  and  shade. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  '  *  Heidelberg," — not  the  well-known  pictuxe 
crowded  with  figures  and  incident,  but  another  treatment  of  the  subject, 
with  the  river  and  castle  well  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  and  on  the  left  a 
walk,  along  which  students,  nurses,  and  children  are  loitering.  This  is  more 
gorgeous  in  colour  than  the  ^'  Oberwesel,"  and  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period  as  his  "Ulysses  and  Polyphemus."  The  '* Oberwesel"  is  a  silver 
picture,  this  is  gold,  in  tone.  A  sort  of  red  gold  blazes  over  everything — 
the  river,  castle,  figiires,  and  sky,  except  where  in  the  far  backgronnd  the 
sun  is  setting  in  a  mass  of  blue. 

Of  the  same  period,  but  inferior  in  subject  and  slighter  in  execution, 
especially  in  the  foreground,  is  **The  Carew  Castle,"  a  drawing  of  very 
singular  beauty,  especially  in  the  middle  distance.  This  is  another  sunset 
effect,  the  Castle  being  treated  with  that  beautiful  touch  of  "faerie"  which 
Tiuner  loved  to  throw  over  his  buildings.  Underneath  this  is  a  very  deli- 
cate early  drawing  of  "  Casliiobury,"  with  deer  in  the  foregroimd,  and  the 
Hall  standing  far  back  on  the  rising  ground,  surrounded  by  trees.  Another 
picture,  "Dartmouth  Cove,"  one  of  the  "England  and  Wales"  series,  is 
built  upon  a  foimdation  of  yellowish-brown,  which  shows  out  very  plainly 
in  the  middle  distance,  whilst  in  the  foreground  and  background  it  possesses 
all  the  delicate  manipulation  of  blue  and  grey  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  series.  Tlie  critic  of  the  Spectator  heard  a  working  man  say  of  the 
"  Oberwesel,"  "I'd  live  on  a  meal  a  day  all  my  life  to  possess  that  picture"  ! 

The  first  eighteen  drawings  in  the  gallery  are  by  Titian,  one  study  of  a 
large  beech-tree  being  chiefly  remarkable ;  so  are  a  sketch  in  red  chalk  of  a 
boar-hunt,  by  Giorgione ;  two  fine  chalk  heads  by  Paul  Veronese ;  a  curious 
coloured  drawing  by  Paris  Bordone ;  a  number  of  Correggio's  studies ;  and  a 
beautiful  "  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  by  Perrugino.  Two  exquisite  cartoons 
of  Raphael  hint  at  all  the  beauty  of  his  larger  work ;  and  from  him  we  pass 
to  Michael  Angelo,  whoso  "Adam,"  for  instance,  a  study  for  one  of  the 
figures  on  the  Sistine  ceiling,  proves,  said  a  notice  from  which  we  quote, 
^  *  how  the  gigantic  genius  can  produce,  in  a  small  chalk  drawing  not  a  foot 
square^  figures  as  instinct  with  turbulent  life  as  in  his  grandest  pictures.'' 
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Some  Albert  Durers  admirable  in  their  detail ;  the  Leonardo  studies  lent  by 
the  Queen,  the  most  interesting  being  the  sheets  containing  the  studies  for 
the  heads  in  the  famous  ''Last  Supper";  and  a  fine  series  of  Holbein 
portraits  and  drawings  of  the  more  modem  Flemish  school,  complete  the 
exhibition. 

27i€  Old  Masters  at  Burlingtcyn  Hmise, — The  collection  of  the  year  was 
eked  out  by  300  engravings  from  portraits  of  Reynolds,  Grainsborough,  and 
Romney,  and  the  English  landscapes  preponderated  over  the  portraits, 
Cotman,  old  Crome,  Vincent,  &c.  being  prominent.     Crome's  work  was  a 
great  feature,  especially  the  home  subjects,  in  which  he  excelled.     **  The 
Shepherd's  Cottage,"  and  *' A  Yarmouth  Water  Frolic" — the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  in  a  dead  calm,  towards  sunset,  with  a  number  of  crowded  vessels, 
heavy  sails  drooping,   and  strong  reflections — among  the  best.      Cotman 
is  another  name  of  the  same  kind:   ''The  Windmill"  and  a  picture  of 
old  Suffolk  houses  were  his  best  work  here.     Note  also  George  Vincent's 
"  Salmon  Spearing  by  Moonlight,"  where  the  rays  and  a  bonfire  mingle,  and 
a  little  sea  picture  of  Dutch  boats.     Constable's  "  Malvern  Hall,"  Vande- 
velde's  "Vessels  in  a  Calm"  (contrasting  the  Dutch  method  with  Crome's), 
and  David  Wilkie's  "Letter  of  Introduction,"  attracted  notice  in  the  Second 
Boom.     Canaletto's  "  View  of  Whitehall,"  looking  towards  Charing  Cross,  a 
picture  nearly  8  feet  long  by  4,  has  been  called  the  artist's  finest  work.    Two 
Lady  Hamiltons,  one  catalogued  as  "Ariadne"  (in  a  muslin  dress  and  straw 
hat),  and  a  little  landscape  by  William  Dyce,  Lake  District  apparently,  were 
hard  by. 

In  the  large  gallery  are  chiefly  post-Raphael  Italian  masters,  and  a 
"  Cymon  of  Tphigenia,"  of  Reynolds,  painted  in  avowed  imitation  of  Titian, 
is  worthy  of  notice,  with  a  quiet  Turner  on  either  side,  and  a  doubtful 
Tintoret  above.     The  only  Paolo  Veronese  in  the  exhibition,  a  lady  kneeling 
at  an  altar,  with  saints  leaning  over  her,  and  a  buff-boot  and  crimson- velvet 
Vandyke,  a  portrait  of  Algernon  Percy,  two  identical  Rembrandts  (a  Jewish 
Rabbi),  a  striking  Rembrandt  landscape,  and  a  large  Rubens  picture  of  the 
"Daughter  of  Herodias,"  form  its  chief  features.     The  fourth  gallery  is  pre- 
Raphaelite,  with  all  the  strange  and  touching  simplicity  of  the  early  day. 
"  The  most  beautiful  picture  in  this  room,"  writes  the  critic  of  the  Spec- 
tator, "is  beyond  doubt  'The  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  by  Giotto,  a  mass  of 
figures  of  saints  and  angels  standing  round  the  inlaid  tomb  in  which  the 
Virgin  is  being  placed,  and  in  the  cefftre  '  Christ  receiving  her  soul,  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  child.'   On  first  looking  at  this  picture,  little  is  seen  beyond  a 
blaze  of  bright-coloured  robes  and  faces  on  a  background  of  gold.     But  little 
by  little  each  figure  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  confusion  distinct  and  indi- 
vidual.    It  is  not  one  of  those  pictures  which  can  be  coldly  catalogued  as 
clever  work  and  good  colour  and  composition,  but  it  is  a  piece  of  the  man's 
life  put  on  a  panel — an  embodiment,  half-literal,  half-spiritual,  of  an  inci- 
dent in  which  he  believed,  and  expected  others  to  believe. 

"Such  work,  innocent  and  happy  in  itself,  is  impossible  at  this  age  of 
the  world,  but  nevertheless,  standing  beside  it,  one  almost  longs  for  those 
old  days  when  faith  was  so  simple,  belief  apparently  so  easy,  and  rules  of 
life  needed  to  be  sought  for  no  further  than  the  nearest  confessional." 

27i€  Dudley  Gallery. — Spring  Exhibition, — This  exhibition  is  rapidly 
becoming  almost  entirely  an  exhibition  of  landscape  drawings,  the  figure 
subjects  being  few  and  far  between.     This  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  contributors 
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preferring  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  cabinet  oils  for  subjects  of  the  latter 
class,  but  it  is  a  decided  loss  to  the  interest  of  the  ezhibitiony  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  public  generally  think  there  must  be  some  imih  in  the 
old  assertion,  that  water-coloiu*s  were  only  suitable  to  landscape  sketching, 
and  were  unequal  to  the  delineation  of  the  human  form.  Good  average 
work,  and  no  first-rate  work,  was  the  critical  verdict  this  year.  The  ''  Old 
Tower  on  the  North  River,  Great  Yarmouth,"  by  A.  D.  Donaldson ;  '^  Tnning- 
up,"  and  *'  In  her  82nd  year"  (a  well-preserved  old  lady  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  her  arm-chair),  by  Miss  Edith  Martineau,  were  commended.  So  was  a 
small  study  of  ^'  Cattle  and  Landscape,"  by  Mark  Fisher ;  '*  Part  of  an  Apple 
Tree,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  Boyle,  a  good  bit  of  fruit  and  foliage  painting; 
''Moonlight  in  Funchal  Bay,"  by  Poynter  the  Academician,  a  picture  in 
grey  and  blue  tones,  the  grey-white  clouds  breaking  to  show  the  blue 
beneath;  ''The  Robin,"  by  Mrs.  Allingham ;  and  Tenniel's  ''Lighting  the 
Beacon,"  a  striking  finished  sketch  for  a  laige  picture. 

The  Turner  Dravnivgs.  Fine  Art  Gallery,  148  New  Bond  8treei. — ^The  first 
group  of  these  drawings  entitled  "  School  Days,"  extends  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  entirely  a  period  of  edu- 
cation. To  understand  the  six  drawings  which  compose  this  period,  reference 
must  be  made  to  contemporary  water-colour  work.  It  will  then  be  seen  how 
entirely  the  artist  was  under  the  influence  of  his  teacher's  method.  The  fint 
drawing  here,  "  The  Dover  Mail,"  in  its  treatment  and  colour  might,  in  its 
more  salient  characteristics,  have  been  done  by  many  artists  of  this  period. 
Between  this  and  "Bergamo,"  the  difierence  in  feeling  and  power  is  marked. 
In  this  latter  picture,  which  records  Turner's  earliest  notions  of  Italian  scenexy 
before  visiting  Italy,  the  colour  is  tenderly  solemn  and  mournful ;  and  if  we 
compare  this  dull-brown  grey  landscape  and  tower  with  what  Italy  became 
in  his  later  works,  the  drawing  has  a  pathetic  interest,  as  showing  how  far 
short  of  the  splendid  reality  fell  his  boyish  dreams. 

The  nine  drawings  which  compose  the  second  group,  entitled,  "  The  Book 
Foundations,"  are  all  mountain  and  lake,  subjects  chiefly  in  Switzerland. 
Here  the  style  of  work  has  completely  changed — the  change  from  the  pupU 
to  the  master.  As  yet  there  is  none  of  the  splendour  of  colour  which  was  to 
come — or  at  least,  in  only  two  of  them  is  there  any  hint  of  it ;  but  the  keen 
perception  of  mountain  form,  the  alternate  tenderness  of  mist  and  sunlight 
and  gloom  of  cloud  and  storm,  are  all  as  vividly  present  here  as  in  hia  later 
work.  Look,  for  an  example  of  this,  at  "  Vevay,"  a  view  of  the  lake  towards 
sunset,  with  dark  houses  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  a  little  broken  pier 
running  out  into  the  water.  For  tenderness  and  beauty  this  little  drawing 
(which  is  hardly  more  than  a  monochrome,  the  faint  primrose  of  the  sky 
being  the  only  coloiir  besides  brown  and  grey  in  the  picture)  is  unsurpassable, 
and  is  truly,  to  quote  Mr.  Riiskin's  Catalogue,  inestimable  in  its  quiet  tone, 
and  grandeur  of  form  perceived  in  simple  things.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
charm  of  "  Vevay  "  lies  in  the  intense  feeling  of  peace  and  stillness  which 
surrounds  the  picture. 

Third  group,  "  Dreamland,  Italy."  Nine  drawings  all  of  Italy,  small, 
highly-finished  works,  of  marvellously  delicate,  bright  colour,  not  yet  verging 
on  the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  artist's  later  work,  but  contenting  itself  with 
subtle  harmonies  of  blue,  green,  and  reddish-brown,  and  with  as  yet  but 
little  introduction  of  figures.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  these  nine  works  is 
undoubtedly  content  and  perfect  peace  of  mind — ^the  Dreamland  of  mn.f«in^l 
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Italy — no  attempt  in  the  work  save  that  it  should  be  as  lovely  and  as  pure 
as  possible. 

Fourth  group,  '^England  at  Rest — ^Reality."  Six  beautiful  drawings, 
belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  pencil  of  the  Yorkshire  series,  when 
Turner  was  in  his  full  power  of  drawing  and  composition,  though  not  of  colour. 
«Eggleston  Abbey,''  with  its  '^  misty  sunshine,"  is  a  rare  copy  of  simple 
Nature,  and  on  ^'  Richmond,  Yorkshire,"  we  quote  Mr.  Ruskin  :  '^  There  is 
no  more  lovely  rendering  of  old  English  life.  The  scarcely  altered  sweetness 
of  hill  and  stream,  the  baronial  ruins  on  their  crag,  the  old-foshioned  town, 
with  the  little  gardens  behind  each  house,  the  winding  waUcs  for  pleasure 
along  the  river-shore— all  now  devastated  by  the  hell-blasts  of  avarice  and 
luxury."  * 

On  the  fifth  group,  '^  Reality — ^England  Disquieted,"  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  :  ''The  drawings  we  have  hitherto  examined  have,  without  exception, 
expressed  one  consistent  impression  upon  the  young  painter's  mind—that 
the  world,  however  grave  or  sublime  in  some  of  its  moods  or  passions,  was 
nevertheless  constructed  entirely  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  a  fair  and  noble 
world  to  live  in  and  to  draw.  WiaterfaUs,  he  perceived,  at  Tenii,  did  entirely 
right  to  faU  ;  mountains  at  Bonnville  and  Florence  did  entirely  right  to  rise ; 
monks  at  Fiesole  did  right  to  measure  their  hours  ;  lovers  at  Famley  to  for- 
get them  ;  and  the  cahn  of  Vesuvius  was  much  more  lovely,  or  its  cone 
more  lofty,  by  the  intermittent  blasse  of  its  volcanic  fire.  But  a  time  has 
now  come  when  he  recognises  that  all  is  not  right  with  the  world,  a  discovery 
contemporary  probably  with  the  more  grave  one  that  all  was  not  right  within 
himself.  Howsoever,  it  came  to  pass  that  a  strange  and,  in  many  respects, 
grievous  metamorphosis  takes  place  upon  him  about  the  year  1825.  Thence- 
forward he  shows  clearly  the  sense  of  a  terrific  wrongness  and  sadness 
mingled  in  the  beautiful  order  of  the  earth ;  his  work  becomes  partly  satirical, 
partly  reckless,  partly — ^and  in  its  greatest  and  noblest  features — tragic." 
The  first  drawing  in  which  this  bitter  temper  is  seen  is  called  '^  Dudley 
Castle,"  where  the  castle  and  church-spire  stand  out  dimly  against  the  moon- 
light, whilst  in  the  foreground  are  the  smoke  and  glare  of  factory  and  furnace. 
The  dirt  and  heat  and  confusion  are  savagely  and  minutely  set  forth.  Of 
'*  Devonport,"  a  piece  concerned  with  ''the  general  relationships  of  Jack 
ashore,"  Mr.  Ruskin  sayB  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  drawings 
Turner  ever  drew. 

Sixth  group,  "  Meditation^England  passing  away."  These  seven  draw- 
ings, Mr.  Ruskin  says,  represent  Turner's  central  power  and  "dominant 
feelings  in  middle  life  towards  his  native  coimtry,"  and  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  each  of  them  the  subject  is  castle  or  abbey,  those  buildings 
in  fact  least  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modem  times.  To  be  noticed 
briefly  in  this  group  is  the  full  development  of  power  visible  in  the  execution 
of  the  drawings.  In  them  there  is  none  of  the  experimental  effects  of  colour, 
no  extravagant  display  of  power,  but  in  all  there  is  the  calm  concentration  of 
skill  which  only  comes  to  the  master,  and  that  for  some  brief  period  of  his 
life.  The  first  of  these  drawings  is  "  Salisbury,"  the  town  and  cathedral  in 
the  distance  ;  the  second,  "  Langhome  Castle,  coast  of  South  Wales,"  a  grand 
drawing,  the  sea  being  especially  fine.  The  third  is  "Carnarvon  Oastte,^ 
very  striking  in  colour ;  but  the  finest  drawing  of  this  poriod  is  '^  Bolton 

*  There  is  now  a  manufactory  at  the  base  of  the  castle* 
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Abbey,"  a  portion  of  which  is  engraved  in  the  '*  Modem  Punten,"  under 
the  name  of  the  ''  Shores  of  Wharf e."  For  three  things  this  picture  ii 
remarkable  in  water-colour  art :  the  drawing  of  the  diffii,  with  their  scattered 
foliage,  that  of  the  tree-trunks,  and  the  drawing  of  the  water. 

The  seventh  group  consists  of  vignette  illustrations  to  thepoema  of  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Rogers  ;  the  finest  being  *^  The  Plains  of  Troy,"  a  broad  expanse 
of  country  under  a  stormy  sunset,  some  belated  trayeUers,  and  a  dying  hone 
in  the  foreground. 

The  eighth  group,  ''  By  the  Riversides,"  consists  of  five  small  drawings 
on  grey  paper  of  various  river  subjects,  "  B&le,"  "  Dinant,"  "  On  the  Bhine," 
&c.  Entirely  different  are  these  grey-paper  drawings  from  the  ordinary  ones 
on  untinted  paper.  In  none  of  them,  we  believe,  is  there  any  use  of  trans- 
parent coloiur,  but  they  are  worked  throughout  with  pure  body-oolonr. 

The  ninth  and  last  group  of  drawings  is  undescribed  in  Mr.  Rnskin's 
Catalogue  through  his  illness  ;  but  out  of  the  ten  works  which  compose  it, 
two  are  fully  described  and  analysed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  '' Modem 
Painters,"  and  the  <<  Elements  of  Drawing,"  '<  The  Pass  of  Faido"  namely, 
and  "  Coblentz."  Of  the  first  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  :  ^'  There  is  nothing 
in  this  scene,  taken  by  it^self,  particularly  interesting  or  impressive.  The 
mountains  are  not  elevated,  nor  particularly  fine  in  form,  and  the  heaps  of 
stones  which  encumber  the  Ticino  present  nothing  notable  to  the  ordinary 
eye.  But  in  reality  the  place  is  approached  through  one  of  the  narrowest 
and  most  sublime  ravines  in  the  Alps,  and  after  the  traveller  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  has  been  familiarised  with  the  aspect  of  the  highest 
peaks  of  the  Mont  St.  Gothard.  Hence  it  speaks  quite  another  language  to 
him  from  that  in  which  it  would  address  itself  to  an  imprepared  spectator; 
the  confused  stones,  which  by  themselves  would  be  almost  without  any  claim 
upon  his  thoughts,  become  the  exponents  of  the  fury  of  the  river,  by  which 
he  has  journeyed  all  day  long  ;  the  defile  beyond,  not  in  itself  narrow  or 
terrible,  is  regarded  nevertheless  with  awe,  because  it  is  imagined  to  resemble 
the  gorge  that  has  just  been  traversed  above  ;  and  though  no  very  elevated 
mountains  immediately  overhang  it,  the  scene  is  felt  to  belong  to,  and  arise 
in  its  essential  characters  out  of,  the  strength  of  those  mightier  mountains 
in  the  unseen  North." 

The  Royal  Ac<idemy, — The  1878  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  rich 
in  portraits  by  the  first  living  English  artists.  There  are  few  pictures,  if 
we  except  Mr.  Frith's  set  entitled  ''The  Road  to  Ruin,"  of  that  popular 
type  which  ensure  a  crushing-place  wherever  they  are  hung  all  throngfa  the 
summer  season.  Several  of  the  principal  R.A.'s  send  portraits  as  their  chef 
d'ceuvres.  Mr.  Calderon's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bayley  Worthington  strikes  us 
at  once  on  entering  the  first  gallery,  and  Mr.  Millais'  portrait  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (which  will  be  minutely  compared  with  another  portrait  of  the 
same  nobleman  in  Gallery  V.,  by  John  Collier),  and  his  Jersey  Lillie,  a 
portrait  of  a  lady,  and  the  Countess  of  Carysfort,  form  no  mean  part  of  Mr. 
Millais'  contributions.  Of  his  other  two  pictures,  the  imaginary  portraits  of 
the  two  Princes  in  the  Tower  is  noticeable,  and  Mr.  Millais'  hand  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  other  style,  save  in  **  St.  Martin's  Summer,"  which,  in  its 
bespangled  verdure,  is  recognised  at  once  as  his.  Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.,  is  also 
great  in  portraits.  He  sends  several.  That  of  Mr.  S.  Taylor  Whitehead  is 
to  be  remarked,  and  also  his  head  of  ''Bob  Roy"  and  of  "  A  Member  of  the 
Long  Parliament."    Tlie  portraits  this  year  are  simply  legion.    Mr.  Watts, 
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B.A.,  contributes  four  portraits.  In  Grallery  YI.  there  are  no  less  than  two- 
and-twenty  life-size,  among  which  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  F.S.  A.,  painted 
for  the  Society  of  British  Artists  by  Mr.  G.  Richmond,  R.  A.,  is  conspicuous. 
The  same  artist  also  exhibits  a  portrait  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ; 
also  of  Dr.  Currey  and  Dr.  Howson.  Mr.  Wells,  R.A.,  sends  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  William  Shaen ;  Miss  Louisa  Starr  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  King ; 
and  Mr.  Sant,  R.A.,  a  painting  of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Horsfall.  The 
progress  of  modem  artists  in  portrait  painting,  of  which  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  much  talk,  has  afforded  scope  for  much  comment  this  year. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wyllie  aims  high  in  portraiture  in  painting  ''  The  House :  Session 
1877." 

Glancing  at  a  few  of  the  principal  pictures,  we  find  Mr.  Frith's  set  of 
five,  entitled,  *^  The  Road  to  Ruin."  A  college  card  party  putting  out  their 
lamps,  and  admitting  the  pale  light  of  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  but 
still  intent  on  their  ''play,"  is  the  initial  picture  of  the  set;  then  an  Ascot 
group ;  then  the  prominent  figure  in  the  card  party  and  at  Ascot  at  home, 
being  served  with  a  writ  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children  in  a 
sumptuously  furnished  apartment;  next  comes  the  hard  struggle  with 
poverty  in  a  miserable  apartment ;  and  the  final  picture  is  grim  enough — 
the  stripling  of  the  card  party  and  the  exquisite  of  the  Ascot  Grand  Stand, 
with  horror-stricken  countenance  and  dejected  surroundings,  is  locking  the 
door,  his  own  looks,  apart  from  the  pistol  and  profuse  supply  of  ammunition 
on  the  table,  indicating  what  ''the  end"  is  to  be.  Let  us  turn  and  look  at 
Mr.  Cope's  representation  of  "  Lieut.  Cameron's  Welcome  Home  from  his 
Explorations  in  Africa."  Alma-Tadema's  only  contributions  to  this  year's 
exhibition  are  close  by,  in  Gkdlery  III. — ^they  are  a  nude  female  figure,  "  A 
Sculptor's  Model,"  and,  immediately  below  it,  "A  Love  Missile."  In  the 
latter  the  wall,  and  the  aperture  through  which  the  missile  has  passed  to  the 
happy  receiver,  give  the  artist  opportunity  for  his  wonderful  power  to  paint 
marble.  In  the  picture  above  it  he  has  proved  how  much  more  he  can  do 
than  produce  stone  on  canvas.  The  "  Sculptor's  Model,"  which  afterwards 
was  deeply  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of  Manchester,  is  a  very  beautiful 
picture  indeed.  Yicat  Cole's  picture  of  "  The  Alps  of  Rosenlau"  attract  us 
here  by  its  green  in  the  valley,  in  contrast  to  the  snow  of  the  mountain. 
"A  Surrey  Pastoral,"  by  the  same  artist,  and  "Salmon  Fishing  on  the 
Tweed,"  by  Mr.  James  Peel,  though  hung  far  apart,  are  linked  together  as 
two  peeps  of  real  English  scenery.  Another  pleasant  landscape-painting— u 
lovely  slope  dotted  with  sheep  and  a  figure  or  two,  and  yielding  a  peep  of 
the  sea  in  the  distance — is  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Holloway,  and  has  the  meaningless 
title  of  "C^entleness  and  Courage.'*  Of  the  sea  and  diff  paintings,  the 
painter  of  Channel  Islands'  "  Spires  and  Steeples"  of  three  years  ago  carries 
off  the  palm  with  the  "Cornish  lions."  The  same  blue,  the  same  white 
rocks,  identify  Mr.  Brett  with  the  canvas  at  the  most  distant  glance.  The 
outline  of  the  bold  crags  perhaps  too  vividly  depicts  the  lions'  form,  but  it  is 
a  good  picture.  An  extreme  contrast  to  this  is  "Alone,"  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Hicks,  a  representation  of  Tennyson's  "Break,  break,  break."  A  maiden 
with  dishevelled  hair  stands  in  the  fury  of  the  blast  on  a  ridge  of  rock,  in 
imminent  peril  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  boiling  waves.  It  is  a 
picture  not  to  be  forgotten,  but  the  meditative  mood  that  longs  for  "  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand"  surely  belongs  to  a  different  conception. 

We  are  noting  a  few  of  the  pictures  of  this  year's  Exhibition,  without 
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any  regard  to  order  of  hanging  or  order  of  merit ;  otherwise  one  of  the  fink 
to  be  named  would  have  been  another  of  Mr.  Long's  massive  eSaxU^  ''The 
Grods  and  their  Makers."   We  are  again  among  the  Egyptians,  their  gods  and 
their  goddesses.     A  number  of  girk  are  seated  round  an  apartment  model- 
ling grotesque  forms  for  worship,  and  seem  much  entertained  with  their  own 
handiwork.    A  black  girl  is  holding  a  white  cat  before  one  of  the  makers,  who 
is  eagerly  employed  forming  an  idol  in  the  form  of  pussy.     The  drawing  and 
treatment  of  the  picture  display  a  careful  art ;  and,  though  not  so  crowded 
with  figures  as  the  * '  Egyptian  Feast "  of  last  year,  or  the  '*  Babylonian  Marriage 
Market"  of  1875,  it  is  in  no  less  degree  a  success.     Mr.  Long's  stady  of 
Egyptian  scenes  has  given  him  a  power  which  is  yielding  him  suooess  in  «i 
Mr.  Hivi^re,  in  a  weird  scene,  paints,  as  he  alone  can,  three  prowling  beasts, 
taking  as  his  text  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keeping  the  courts  where  Jamshyl 
•gloried.     In  ^'Sympathy"  he  has  painted  a  white  dog  and  child  sitting  on 
^^tairs,  the  dog's  head  resting  on  the  child's  shoulder,  which  will  be  as  much 
noticed  as  his  ^^  Poor  Beggar"  of  last  year.     Miss  Therese  Thomycroft  has 
given  us  another  ''  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  vastly  different  in  treatment  to  that 
of  Mr.  Riviere.     It  required  some  boldness  to  attempt  so  soon  fr«nif.liAr 
representation  of  Dives.     We  must  not  fail  to  mention,  as  a  picture  in 
harmony  with  the  noisy  spirit  of  the  day,  a  picture  by  Mr.  £.  Grofta  of 
''Wellington's  March  from  Quatre-Bras  to  Waterloo."    Some  detaUs  of  the 
scene  it  is  hard  to  reconcile,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  wounded  for  the 
General  is  well  depicted. 

A  clever  piece  of  figure-painting  is  Mr.  Armitage's  ''After  an  Entomo- 
logical Sale."  This  and  Mr.  Oalderon's  should  be  popular.  The  latter  is  a 
picture  of  nuns,  of  whom  two  are  taking  farewell  of  the  Mother  Superior, 
escaping  before  the  threatened  wreckage  of  the  nunnery  by  Cromwell's  troops. 
Mr.  Armitage  has  a  picture  of  the  "  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  wanting  a  suggestion 
of  distance,  so  that  the  cities  are  as  little  bonfires  at  Abraham's  feet.  Neither 
this  nor  Mr.  Herbert's  treatment  of  "David,  the  Shepherd  Boy,"  nor  Mr. 
Wynfield's  treatment  of  "Joseph  making  himself  known  to  his  Brethren," 
satisfy  us  that  Scripture  subjects  secure  the  highest  flights  of  the  genius  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Armitage's  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  is  of  a  very  different  order, 
and  full  of  merit.  "Music,"  by  Thomas  Schafer,  is  very  classical.  "Ob- 
structives" is  the  title  chosen  by  Mr.  Hayllar  for  his  picture  of  two  diann- 
ing  girls  chatting  at  a  stile.  Mr.  Halswelle  makes  a  bold  attempt  to  paint 
again  the  play  scene  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Waller  paints  "  The  King's 
Banner."  A  soldier  and  horse  have  fallen  dead  at  one  stroke,  the  banner 
under  them.  Some  dozen  deer  are  strctcliing  forward  their  necks  in  puzsled 
curiosity.  Cotman's  "Au  Revoir"  is  another  good  picture.  So  is  Mr. 
Leighton's  soft,  silken-like  picture  of  "Winding  the  Skein,"  before  which 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  imexpectedly  visited  Burlington  House  before 
the  opening,  spent  some  time.  The  Princess  showed  her  regard  for  the 
Exliibition  by  getting  a  quiet  peep  before  starting  for  Paris.  We  shall  only 
further  mention  "Convocation,"  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks,  as  a  picture  of  a  most 
ludicrous  and  suggestive  group  of  Adjutant  birds,  very  ecclesiastical  in  their 
conclave;  and  a  Manor  House  scene,  by  Mr.  Yeames.  Emissaries  of  the 
Long  Parliament  are  questioning  the  members  of  the  family,  and  a  Uttie 
fellow  is  being  roughly,  and  yet  insinuatingly  questioned,  "And  when  did 
you  last  see  your  father?"  "Conditional  Neutrality,"  a  portrait,  by  the 
way,  by  Mr.  Orchardson,  R.A.  elect— a  littie  lad  standing,  with  a  pair  of 
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legs  in  black  stockiiigs,  and  a  litUe  sword  behind  him — ^ib  described  as  one 
of  the  best  bits  of  painting  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  Orosvenar  ChUery, — ^The  first  division  of  paintings  in  the  West 
Gallery  belongs  to  Herkomer,  who  sends  four  figures  or  heads  in  his  usual 
style  ;  among  them  a  portrait  of  Richard  Wagner  the  musician.  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay  sends  three  pictures  of  his  own  ;  and  a  quiet ''  Pastoral,"  by  Mark 
Fisher,  is  as  good  as  anything  in  the  GkJlery.  A  good  portrait  of  W.  J.  Eley, 
by  E.  J.  Gregory,  and  some  silly  pieces  of  nonsense  by  Mr.  Whistler,  bring 
us  to  half-a-dozen  Alma  Tademas,  all  smalL  Next  come  some  of  M.  Tissot's 
pictures,  "  Croquet,"  a  brilliant  picture  of  a  sunlit  lawn,  with  a  young  girl 
in  a  black  dress,  standing  out  against  the  bright  grass  and  dresses  beyond ; 
and  a  large  portrait  by  Millais  of  the  Misses  Hoare,  called  ''  Twins  "  :  girls 
of  about  twenty,  stajiding  side  by  side,  in  dark  green  walking  dresses. 
Walto  has  five  pictures  in  the  West  GkJlery ;  his  "Time  and  Death,"  of 
great  size,  being  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  of  the  year.  The  com- 
position is  a  very  simple  one,  as  is  the  case  with  most  consummate  works  of 
ai-t ;  and  subject,  feeling,  and  treatment,  are  all  worthy  here.  Time  and 
Death  move  hand-in-hand  through  the  landscape,  while  above  them  hoven 
a  shadowy  Fate.  Time,  a  man  in  all  the  vigour  of  life  and  youth,  with 
large  blue  eyes  gazing  eagerly  into  Futurity,  presses  forward  to  discovery 
and  change  ;  Death,  with  closed  eyelids  and  bent  head,  indifEerent  even  to 
the  gathered  flowers  which  lie  heaped  together  in  the  folds  of  her  grey  robe, 
keeps  pace  with  him,  apparently  without  effort  or  consciousness. 

A  wonderful  piece  of  colour,  in  the  East  Gkdlery,  is  the  "  Laus  Veneris  " 
of  Bume  Jones  ;  Venus  reclining  in  a  richly  ornamented  chamber,  having 
her  praises  sung  by  maidens  '^  lily  like  a-row."  The  meaning  is  only  made 
clear  by  a  poem  of  Swinburne's ;  and  is  not  so  satisfiictory  as  the  treatment, 
its  theme  being  the  weariness  of  satisfied  love,  and  the  pain  of  unsatisfied 
longing.  "  Le  Chant  d' Amour  "  and  ''  Cupid  and  Psyche  "  are  other  works 
of  the  same  painter  here  :  the  latter  espedaUy  having  been  very  highly 
praised.  It  illustrates  a  story  from  Morris's  "Earthly  Paradise  "—Pan 
laying  his  hand  on  Psyche's  hair  as  she  asks  his  help.  Mr.  Stanhope's 
"  Shunamite  Woman,"  and  two  heads  by  Leighton,  are  further  noticeable. 

MUlaW  ''Bride  of  jLommermoor."— The  artist  exhibits  this  large  oil- 
painting  at  Messrs.  Manden's  Gallery,  Eang  Street,  St.  James's.  It  is  the 
first  meeting  of  Edgar  and  Lucy.  The  moment  chosen  for  illustration  is 
when  Lucy  Ashton,  just  saved  by  Bavenswood  from  the  bull,  and  having 
recovered  consciousness,  but  stUl  dazed  with  terror  and  palpitating  with  ex- 
citement, has  regained  strength  enough  to  walk  and  is  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
her  preserver,  "  unconscious  of  anything  save  the  support  it  gave  and  with- 
out which  she  could  not  have  movcMcl,  mixed  with  a  vague  feeling  of  prevent- 
ing his  escape  from  her,  urges  and  almost  drags  him  forward  in  pursuit  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Acton."  The  artist,  with  one  slight  and  unimportant  exception, 
has  followed  the  description  given  by  Sir  Walter  of  the  dress  of  the  fated 
Master  of  Bavenswood.  Edgar  wears  a  shooting-dress  of  a  dim  purple  hue, 
and  high  boots,  with  a  large  loose  doak  of  deep  brown  ;  but  forthenoveUsfs 
<'  dark  Montero  cap  and  bkck  feather"  there  has  been  sulwrtituted  a  very 
picturesque  and  becoming  Spanish  beaver,  with  a  broad  slouching  brim. 
Lucy  Ashton  is  dad  in  the  ordinary  walking-costume  of  a  young  lady  of 
rank  at  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  with  pardonable  lioenoe 
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the  artist  has  indicated  the  local  colour  by  draping  her  bust  in  a  loOM  sonf 
of  a  bright  tartan  hue  and  pattern. 

The  Societif  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  show  nothing  this  year  to  call 
for  eapecial  notice. 

The  Blach-and-  HliUe  Exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  HaU  foUowB  suit :  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  reviewer  who  writes  :  "  Say,  that  in  an 
Exhibition  like  tliis,  there  are,  on  an  average,  about  150  landscapes  of 
similar  and  fair  merit,  with  nothing  in  subject  or  treatment  speciaUy  calling 
for  remark,  what  is  to  l)e  said  of  such  Works  ? " 

Mr.   Riiskin^H  drawiwjs  (148  New  Band  Street). — ^A  collection   to  be 
noticed,   though    by  an   amateur,  because  of   the  amateur's   name  and 
'^  quality."    The  six  works  are  not  all  his  drawings  ;  some  axe  photographs, 
some  coloured  prints,  some  drawings  by  pupils  or  friends,  and  one  or  two 
old  engraving,  illustrative  of  some  point  or  picture  which  he  thought 
rcijuired  elucidation,  the  object  of  the  exhibition  being  educational,  and 
the  collection  what  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  in  his  preface  : — ''  A  little  autobio- 
graphy of  drawings,  out  of  which  it  appeared  to  me  that  some  naefnl  points 
might  be  made  evident  resi)ecting  the  service  of  particular  methods,  or  the 
danger  of  particular  errors.     ^Vhat  consistency  of  effort  they  show  has  been 
noted  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  i^ursue  some  lines  of  study  which  cost  me  much  labour  and  gave  litUe 
reward,  except  in  enabling  me  to  understand  the  virtue  of  better  woric*' 
The  exhibition  teaches,  said  a  critic,  two  things,  at  all  events — the  one  that 
^'  Art  is  long,"  not  to  be  taught  in  half  a  dozen  lessons,  or  a  question  of  a 
guinea  paint-box  and  set  of  brushes  ;  second,  that  we  gain  a  notion  of  the 
great  toil  in  the  acquisition  of  adequate  skill  and  knowledge  which  our 
greatest  critic  has  undergone,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  teach  ns 
worthily  what  painting  and  drawing  really  are. 

The  National  Gallery  acquired  fourteen  pictures  during  the  year.  The 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  history  of  art,  as  an  authenticated  pictozet 
is  the  example  of  Gheeraert  of  Gerard  David,  representing  Bernardino 
de  Salviatis,  the  donor,  and  his  patron,  St.  Bernardo  of  Siena,  St. 
Martin,  and  St.  Donatian,  with  a  landscape  background  probably  painted 
by  Joachin  Patenier.  It  originally  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  reredos 
of  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Magdalene  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Donatian  at  Bruges.     The  left  wing  has  disappeared. 

The  principal  purchases  made  during  the  year  were  from  the  collection 
of  Mr.  W.  Fuller  Maitland,  M.P.  The  titles  and  prices  of  the  foreign 
pictures  from  this  collection  are  as  follow  : — ^'  The  Agony  in  the  Garden," 
Umbrian  School,  2,0001.  ;  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  by  Filippino  lippi, 
800;.  ;  "The  NatiWty  of  the  Saviour,"  by  Botticelli,  1,500L  ;  "Portrait  of 
a  Young  Man,"  by  Francia  Bigio,  5002. ;  and  "  A  Man's  Portrait,"  unknown, 
350?. 

From  the  Novar  collection  was  purchased,  for  3,465L ,  the  life-size  figure 
of  **  St.  Helena"  seeing  in  vision  "  the  Invention  of  the  Cross" — i.e.,  two 
cherubs  bearing  a  cross  through  the  air — ^by  Paul  Veronese.  "  Mary 
Magdalene  approaching  the  Sepulchre,"  by  the  rare  painter  Savoldo  of 
Brescia,  was  bought  from  Signor  Giuseppe  Baslini,  of  Milan,  for  350^.  A 
portrait,  by  Oatharina  van  Hemessen,  was  bought  from  Mr.  James  O. 
Wallace. 

The  most  important  English  picture  acquired  during  the  year  is  James 
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Ward's  laige  and  powerful  ''Gordale  Scar,  Torkshire,"  with  catile  and 
deer  gathered  for  shelter  from  a  passing  storm  on  the  level  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scar,  and  a  white  bull  conspicuous  in  the  foreground.  This  picture  was 
bought  from  Lord  Ribblesdale  for  1,500'/.  The  other  English  additions  are 
a  '*  Landscape/'  by  Thomas  Barker,  of  Bath ;  "  Slate  Quarries,"  by  Old 
Crome  ;  '^  Landscape  :  a  River  Scene,"  by  W.  J.  Mllller ;  and  a  small 
"  Snow  Scene  "  (not  yet  hung)  by  W.  Mulready— all  purchased  from  the 
Fuller-Maitland  collection. 
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which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  peaceful  arts  of  life  during  the 
past  decade  has  had  still  more  to  do  with  those  of  war,  and  the  application 
of  electricity,  steam,  and  hydraulic  power  meets  the  soldier  and  sailor  at 
every  turn. .  The  soldier  has  now  his  field  telegraph  (sometimes  laid  under 
fire),  his  rifle,  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry,  his  guns  specially  tested  as  to 
their  trajectory  by  an  instrument  devised  by  a  mathematical  dergjrman,  his 
sausage  coated  with  a  substance  devised  by  a  chemist,  and  containing  more 
chemicals  than  he  cares  to  swallow,  while  tiie  microphone  has  been  suggested 
as  a  means  whereby  he  may  hear  countermines  being  made.  The  sailor  goes 
to  sea  in  a  man-of-war  which  is  full  of  steam  engines,  some  of  which  have 
lesser  steam  engines  to  start  them,  and  which  do  every  sort  of  work  for  him. 
Hydraulic  power  steers  his  ship  and  loads  his  guns,  which  last,  unfortunately, 
on  board  the  ''  Thunderer,"  testified  as  to  the  power  of  the  powder  used  in 
a  way  that  was  not  contemplated  by  the  makers.  Air  is  laid  on  by  steam 
fans  and  compressed  by  steam  engines  for  the  driving  of  torpedoes,  which 
have  their  heads  stufied  with  some  of  the  chemists'  contribution  to  the  navy. 
More  of  this  is  sent  about  in  steam  pinnaces.  A  torpedo  has  been  described 
as  having  more  sense  than  most  soldiers,  and  a  steam  pinnace  may  be  said 
to  equal  a  sailor  in  wisdom.  It  can  do  everything  for  itself  except  look 
after  its  own  fires ;  it  will  start,  go  to  any  spot  required,  lay  down  counter- 
mines or  cases  of  gun  cotton,  fire  them,  turn,  come  back  again,  and  stop, 
without  having  a  single  man  on  board.  The  method  of  using  fixed  torpedoes 
and  of  firing  them  by  electricity,  chemical  combinations,  &c.,  requires  con- 
siderable study  on  the  part  of  naval  officers,  and  electricity  and  steam  now 
have  to  be  worked  at  as  mudi  as  seamanship  and  navigation,  the  connection 
of  which  last  study  with  astronomical  science  is  of  course  most  intimate. 

Six  hundred  thousand  acres  are  set  apart  in  New  2iealand  for  providing 
funds  for  educational  establishments.  There  is  a  university  established 
with  a  royal  charter  whose  degrees  are  recognised  as  equal  to  those  of 
English  universities.  The  Canterbiiry  College  is  united  with  it.  Other 
endowments  exist  for  technical  science,  classics,  and  a  normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers. 

We  have  to  report  that  during  the  year  Dr.  F.  Darwin  read  a  paper 
before  the  Linnean  Society  in  which  he  described  experiments  with  insec- 
tivorous plants,  which  proved  that  the  plants,  which  he  fed  (with  roast  meat) 
had  a  notable  advantage  over  those  whidi  remained  vegetarians.     (The 
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plants,  we  may  say,  were  200  of  Drosera  rotiindifolia.)  They  were  of  a 
brighter  colour  and  jreadily  distinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the  nmnber  and 
weight  of  the  seeds  showed  in  a  stronger  manner  than  their  appeazmnoe,  the 
advantage  gained  by  animal  food. 

The  Meteorological  Office  began  to  issue  weekly  statiBtics  of  the  weather 
of  the  British  Islands  for  agricultural  and  sanitary  purpoeee.  The  conntiy 
is  divided  into  two  divisions,  one  being  sidted  for  the  production  of  wheat, 
and  the  other  for  the  rearing  of  stock.  These  two  regiona  are  aubdiTided 
into  ten  parts,  and  the  liighest,  lowest,  and  mean  temperature  of  the  week, 
the  rainfall  and  its  relation  to  the  average,  together  with  remarks,  an 
published  for  each  of  these  ten  parts.  The  weather  service  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  is  being  energetically  developed  by  Professor  Frands  £.  Nipher; 
the  second  report  was  published  in  January,  as  was  also  a  table  showing  the 
rainfall  at  thirty-eight  stations. 

In  February  1878  ended  the  first  year  of  the  weather  telegraphing  which 
liad  been  organised  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  James  Gk>rdon  Bennett.  The 
storms  foretold  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in  a  very  large  percentage 
of  cases  occurred,  affording  a  result  which,  says  Mr.  Oollina  the  obaerver, 
gives  him  unqualified  satisfaction. 

The  distance  traversed  by  volcanic  ashes  is  a  subject  of  comment  in  eyery 
text-book.  A  remarkable  account  is  published  by  Professor  Mohn  of  the  aih 
shot  up  during  the  eruption  in  Iceland  in  1875.  The  ash  was  carried  080 
miles,  from  Iceland  to  Stockholm.  The  ash  appears  to  have  travelled  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  thirty-six  miles  per  hour,  but  the  rate  of  trayelliiig 
was  largely  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the  mountains,  which  reduced  its 
speed  from  fifty  to  twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  when  yet  a  long  way  off. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  over  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  inyesti- 
gating  and  reporting  on  the  national  water-supply,  a  subject  in  which  his 
Royal  Highness  takes  much  interest. 

A  commission  for  reorganising  the  observatory  of  Paris  ended  its  sittingi 
early  in  the  year,  which  directed  attention  to  the  meteorological  wants  of 
the  country,  other  than  those  already  provided  for,  by  storm  warnings  and 
weather  warnings  to  agriculturists.  The  successor  of  M.  Leverrier  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  M.  Tisserand,  who  took  thirty-two  votes  out  of 
fifty-five.     M.  Tisserand  was  the  second  astronomer  of  the  Japan  misBion. 

There  is  great  hope  that  an  observatory  on  some  elevated  spot  may  be 
established  in  this  country.  The  highest  meteorological  station  at  present 
in  England  is  about  1,370  feet  above  the  sea,  while  in  France  there  is  one 
on  the  Puy-de-D6me  about  4,800,  and  another  on  the  Pic  du  Midi  9,439 
fuet.  In  the  latter  (which  was  hu^ly  endowed  by  M.  BischoflGsheim)  the 
veteran  General  de  Nansouty,  the  director,  was  snowed  up  during  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  some  anxiety  was  felt  for  him,  aged  and  isolated  as  he  was, 
but  he  emerged  none  the  worse.  Other  nations  have  high  stations  for 
observing  from,  and  though  Nature  has  not  provided  us  with  very  lofty 
mountains,  the  owner  of  Ben  Nevis  (Lord  Abinger)  has  placed  his  mountain 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Scottisli  Meteorological  Society  if  the  council  of  the 
S(jciety  are  able  to  set  a  station  upon  it. 

The  question  of  the  connection  between  sun-spots  and  rainfalls  came 
before  the  House  of  Coumions  on  one  day  diudng  the  year,  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  stated  for  the  information  of  the  House  that  "  it  was  established  that 
the  famines  in  India  came  at  periods  when  sun-spots  were  not  visible.     Oat 
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of  twenty-two  great  olMiervatories  of  the  world,  it  had  been  shown  in 
eighteen  that  the  minimum  rainfall  was  at  times  when  there  were  no  spots 
on  the  sun  ;  that  was  as  true  in  Edinburgh  as  at  Madras,  in  St.  Petersbuig 
as  in  Australia.  It  was,  therefore,  essential  for  the  Government  of  India  to 
take  them  into  consideration  in  calculating  as  to  when  famines  were  likely 
to  occur.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  has  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in 
sending  out  photographers  to  the  Himalayas  to  take  photogn^hs  of  the  sun. 

When  examining  the  surface  of  the  moon  in  1877|  Dr.  Herman  J.  Klein, 
of  Kohn,  observed  a  crater  on  the  moon's  surface  which  he  had  not  before 
remarked.  In  1878  Dr.  Klein  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  editor  of 
the  Selenographical  Journal,  who  took  steps  to  have  the  crater  observed  by 
members  of  the  Society  ;  the  weather  in  England  was  unfavourable,  but  as 
far  as  could  be  made  out  the  crater  existed.  The  question  will  probably  be 
definitely  set  at  rest,  as  the  portion  of  the  moon's  surface  where  the  crater  is 
said  to  exist  has  been  carefully  mapped. 

M.  Oamille  Flammarion  having  published  a  number  of  articles  to  prove 
that  the  moon  is  not  destitute  of  inhabitants,  has  hit  on  the  idea  of  con- 
structing a  telescope  large  enough  to  see  them  with;  he  worked  during  the 
year  at  organising  a  conmiittee  for  the  raising  of  the  funds. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  August  19  was  observed  with  great  interest. 
The  party  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  report  that  the  corona  was  less  brilliant 
than  usual;  the  continuous  spectrum  was  seen  and  photographed  without 
any  bright  lines.  ''  This  "  (says  the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News)  '^  means 
that  the  gases  which  were  high  up  in  the  sun's  atmosphere  at  the  last  epoch 
of  maacimum  sun-spots  (1871)  have  almost  entirely  retreated  to  a  lower  leveL 
As  these  gases  are  to  a  large  extent  carriers  of  heat  from  the  interior  td  the 
exterior  of  the  sun,  the  exterior  is  cooler  in  their  absence,  and  indeed  cool 
enough  to  allow  it  to  hold  in  suspension  a  larger  percentage  of  solid  and 
liquid  particles,  to  which  the  continuous  spectrum  is  due."  Dr.  Draper 
used  a  camera  of  6  inches'  aperture,  and  only  21  inches'  focal  length,  and  by 
means  of  a  Rutherford  grating,  2  inches  square,  obtained  a  photograph  of 
the  corona  and  two  of  its  spectra  with  the  same  instrument.  Numberless 
records  of  the  corona,  both  visual  and  photographic,  have  been  secured,  and 
as  usual,  though  there  is  almost  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
lower  portion,  the  rays  and  streamers  have  been  very  variously  observed. 
The  observers  on  Pike's  Peak  (14,147  feet  high)  had  great  advantages ;  the 
weather  was  superb,  and  the  corona  seen  as  it  has  never  been  seen  before. 
Mr.  Edison's  tasimeter,  newly  invented,  was  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
gave  a  taste  of  its  quality.  Dr.  Lewis  Swift  writes  to  confirm  the  discovery 
of  an  intermercurial  planet  (Yidcan)  by  Professor  Watson,  who  took  up  a 
position  at  a  lower  level.  Plrofessors  Newcomb,  Harkness,  besides  the 
above-named  and  their  assistants,  were  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  eclipse  along  the  line  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railway ; 
and  Professors  Young,  Holden,  Langl^,  Cleveland  Abbe,  and  General  Myer 
were  at  the  middle  region.  In  the  south  were  Professors  Hale,  Wright, 
Thorpe,  and  Dr.  Schuster. 

M.  Janssen  has  discovered  a  new  method  of  producing  large  photographii 
of  the  solar  disc. 

The  question  of  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  has  been 
investigated  of  late  by  five  or  six  mathematicians,  and  though  varying  as  to 
the  amount  of  alteration,  they  all  agree  as  to  the  possibiUty  of  it. 
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To  turn  to  Geology  and  Palfeontology,  M.  Gaudiy,  beaides  speakiDg  of 
the  different  ancestors  of  the  horse  which  we  mentioned  last  year^as  having 
been  discovered  by  Professor  Marsh  in  America,  has  in  a  recent  work 
recorded  many  others,  which  seem  to  point  to  the  truth  of  the  development 
theory.     He  further  remarks  on  the  development  of  the  molars  of  mammals. 

Dr.  John  Evans  reports  that  there  is  a  nmiour  of  another  ardueopteryx 
from  the  Solenhof en  Slates. 

M.  Alphonse  Favre  of  Geneva  made  during  the  year  a  series  of  interest- 
ing experiments  to  illustrate  the  cause  of  the  contortions,  upheavals, 
squeezings,  and  inversions  which  are  found  in  beds  of  every  age  but  the 
latest,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Students  of  geology  are 
familiar  with  the  illustration,  common  in  geological  text-books,  of  folds  of 
cloth  produced  by  lateral  pressure.  M.  Favre  instead  of  layers  of  doth  used 
layers  of  clay  on  sheets  of  indiarubber  tightly  stretched.  M.  Favre's  thecny 
is  that  the  shrinking  of  the  earth's  crust  through  cooling  produced  the  effocts 
of  contortion  we  see  in  rocks,  and  he  imagined  that  the  gradual  shrinking  of 
the  caoutchouc  would  show  analogous  results  on  the  day.  The  result,  as  Ua 
as  we  can  see,  bears  out  his  theory.  The  thickness  of  the  day  used,  whidi 
was  in  a  pasty  condition,  was  from  25  to  60  mm. ,  according  to  the  experi- 
ments. The  pressure  exerted  was  suffident  to  reduce  the  band  to  one  third 
of  its  original  length,  this  pressure  having  been  exerted  on  some  mountains 
in  Savoy,  ki  the  extremity  of  the  band  are  boards  which  compress  the 
ends  of  the  clay,  while  the  caoutchouc  itself  is  sufficient  to  wrinkle  the  lower 
layers  of  the  clay.  Though  all  the  results  of  this  experiment  are  not  strictly 
in  accordance  with  what  is  observed  in  nature,  there  are  many  points  upon 
which  considerable  light  has  been  thrown,  and  doubtless  many  more  might 
be  illustrated  in  the  same  way,  were  sufficient  pains  taken  to  imitate  the 
conditions  under  which  pressure  takes  place  on  the  siurface  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Edison's  name  was,  perhaps,  more  before  the  public  than  that  of  any 
other  person  during  the  year,  and  Nature  gives  an  account  of  his  inventions 
besides  many  individual  notices  of  them.  It  appears  from  ihe  Sdentifie 
American's  account  that  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  is  like  a  country  church 
in  size  and  appearance.  Mr.  Edison  is  said  to  purdiase  any  substance 
which  is  rare  and  to  keep  it  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  building,  which  has 
offices,  workshops,  &c.,  attached  to  it.  One  of  Mr.  Edison's  early  dis- 
coveries is  the  electro-motograph,  a  telegraphic  instrument  in  whidi  the 
sounder  is  operated  without  magnets,  and  depending  on  the  properties  of 
sodium  salts.  An  electro-motive  machine  is  also  to  be  found  here ;  this 
Mr.  Edison  thinks  applicable  to  light  machinery.  Mr.  Edison's  rheostat  is 
intended  to  supersede  the  form  of  rheostat  hitherto  used,  which  contains  a 
great  length  of  wire  ;  it  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  carbon  telephone,  i.e. 
that  the  diminution  of  pressure  increases  resistance.  The  speaking  trumpet — 
though  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  used  a  speaking  trumpet  of  large 
proportions,  and  though  a  terra-cotta  lamp  has  on  it  a  representation  of  a 
Eoman  vessel  with  the  helmsman  appearing  to  use  a  conch  shell  for  a  speak- 
ing trumpet  (though  it  is  true  that  he  may  be  drinking  from  it) — as  at  present 
used,  dates  from  1670.  Mr.  Edison,  however,  has  been  able  to  converse  at 
a  distance  of  1^  or  2  miles  by  means  of  paper  funnels  ;  these  funnels,  the 
larger  of  which  are  about  6  feet  long,  are  provided  with  flexible  tubes  for 
the  ears — and  there  is  a  large  ordinary  speaking  trumpet  in  the  middle. 

Electric  Light. — Although  Science  has  before  this  year  made  itself  felt  on 
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the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  matter  of  telegraph  shares  and  other  such  small 
matters,  it  has  never  fluttered  the  City  in  anything  like  the  manner  in  which 
it  did  in  1878.  The  scientific,  and  still  more  the  non-scientific,  American 
papers  announced,  ^'  that  Mr.  Edison  had  discovered  a  means  of  subdividing 
the  electric  current  so  as  to  make  it  a  cheap  and  ready  means  of  illuminating 
not  only  streets  but  houses."  The  most  sensational  accounts  of  this  dis- 
covery were  published,  and  the  mention  of  this  invention  by  a  well-known 
scientific  man  in  England  tended  to  make  the  account  more  credible.  A 
panic  among  the  holders  of  gas  shares  very  naturally  followed,  and  caused 
great  and  grave  inconvenience  to  many.  Mr.  Edison's  discovery,  though 
reported  to  be  patented,  was  not  given  to  the  world  during  the  year,  but  it 
tended  to  increase  the  attention  which  was  already  beginning  to  be  bestowed 
on  electric  lighting,  and  the  public  naturally  thought  the  long-studied 
proUem  solved.  Hitherto  the  electric  lights  most  used  (and  that  only  for 
street  illumination  or  for  lighting  large  chambers)  are  the  Jablochoff,  the 
Rapieff,  the  Werdermann,  and  the  Farmer-Wallace.  M.  Jablochoff's  system 
is  very  ingenious,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  and  depends  on  the  fusion 
of  the  insulating  substance,  the  carbons  acting  like  wicks  in  a  candle.  The 
Rapieff  system  is  supposed  by  the  inventor  to  be  simple  and  economical  as 
there  is  also  no  clockwork  in  that ;  and  whereas  a  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  Jablochoff  light  in  replacing  the  used  carbons,  in  the  Rapieff  it  is 
done  with  ease,  there  being  four  carbons  instead  of  two  ;  there  is  also  an 
automatic  rekindling  apparatus.  The  Werdermann  apparatus  also  dispenses 
with  clockwork,  and  is  suited  to  a  large  number  of  lights.  Mr.  Werdermann 
employs  carbons  of  different  sizes,  instead  of  rods  of  the  same  diameter ; 
the  smaller  carbon  alone  being  heated  to  any  great  extent.  The  Farmer- 
Wallace  apparatus  was  used  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Terminus  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  and  is  produced  by  plates  of  carbon  instead  of  rods,  the 
theory  being  that  some  part  of  the  edges  of  the  plates  will  always  be  at  such 
distance  from  each  other  as  to  produce  the  electric  light,  and  instead  of  the 
electric  current  being  generated  by  the  grammo  machine,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Rapieff  system,  a  special  generator  of  ingenious  design  is  employed.  The 
electric  light  had  in  this  year  been  so  far  in  use  as  to  call  for  a  new  industry, 
viz. ,  the  manufacture  of  electric  carbons,  there  being  much  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining them  sufficiently  pure.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  though  the 
Times  printing  room,  and  various  places,  public  and  private,  had  been  lighted 
by  one  or  other  of  these  lamps,  the  electric  light  was  still  evidently  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  Mr.  Edison's  light  being  not  yet  forthcoming,  the 
gas  shares  accordingly  rose  gradually. 

The  telephone  should  properly  have  been  noted  among  the  discoveries  of 
1877,  but  in  fact  it  was  a  result  of  many  years'  work,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  real  inventor — several  workers  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  field,  in  fact.  Professor  Graham  Bell,  according  to  the  Count 
de  Moncel,  was  the  first  to  carry  out  the  speaking  telephone  in  a  practical 
manner,  while  Mr.  Elisha  Gray  had  first  conceived  the  principle  of  the  in- 
strument. Mr.  Edison  also  had  a  share  in  the  success  of  the  work.  The 
names  of  Varley,  La  Cour,  Helmholtz,  Yail,  Ronalds,  and  Hughes  are 
connected  with  experiments  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  invention  ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  full  account  of  their  respective  shares  in 
producing  the  telephone  itself.  It  appears  that,  in  1874,  Gray  was  able  to 
reproduce  the  amplitude  of  vibrations  "by  causing  the  effective  strength  of 
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the  current  by  which  the  transmission  is  effected  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
varying  amplitude  of  the  sonorous  waves  which  are  to  be  reprodnoed."    In 
the  beginning  of  1870  Gray  stretched  a  membrane  and  attached  to  it  an 
arrangement  for  altering  the  resistance  of  an  electric  circuit  according  to  its 
vibrations.     These  vibrations  were  transmitted  by  the  currents  to  an  iron 
diaphragm  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  exactly  corresponded.     On 
February  14,  1876,  a  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  invention.     On  the  same 
day  Professor  Bell  took  out  a  patent  for  the  employment  of  induced  undula- 
tory  currents,  in  which  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  that  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  machinery  employed  may  be  set  to  work  is  by  the  human  voice. 
The  perfecting  of  this  machinery  took  some  time,  and  Profeaaors  PieroSi 
Blake,  Channing,  and  others  assisted  by  suggesting  various  improvementB. 
The  first  actual  trial  of  the  telephone  was  made  between  Proyidenoe  and 
Boston,  U.S.,  places  forty-three  miles  apart.     Gray  has  consequently,  as 
well  as  Bell,  the  credit  of  having  originated  the  telephone,  tiiough  the 
latter's  invention  took  a  more  practical  form.    Mr.  Edison,  in  experimenting 
with  Gray's  telephone,  began  to  use  carbon  instead  of  the  liquids  employed 
by  that  inventor,  and  towards  the  end  of  1877  produced  the  carbon  telephone, 
which  reproduced  speech  more  loudly  than  the  magnetic  telephone.     In 
this  Mr.  Edison  used  the  black  from  a  petroleum  lamp  as  carbon.     A  week 
or  two  after  the  publication  of  a  description  of  the  Edison  form  of  telephone, 
in  which  the  diaphragm  is  not  required,   Mr.   Hughes'  microphone  was 
described  ;  and  in  Nature,  in  the  number  for  May  16,  1868,  a  most  amusing 
account  of  the  instrument  is  given.     In  this  we  read  that  to  see  Professor 
Hughes  gravely  addressing  a  small  glass  tube  was  in  itself  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  and  that  an  astonished  assemblage  of  savans  heard  the  noise  of  a 
camel-hair  i)encil  being  rubbed  over  a  piece  of  wood,  and  would  have  heard 
a  fly  walk,  had  not  the  only  fly  present  (who  was  hunted  down  with  some 
trouble)  not  obstinately  refused  to  walk  in  the  direction  required.    Professor 
Hughes  had  been  experimenting  with  a  stretched  wire,  and  the  wire  was 
talked  at  with  no  result  ;  the  stretched  wire  broke,  however,  and  at  the 
moment  of  breaking  a  sound  was  heard,  and,  as  he  says  himself,  ''it  was 
soon  found  that  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  join  two  wires  endwise  together 
to  reproduce  sound,  but  that  any  portion  of  an  electric  conductor  would  do 
so,  even  when  fastened  to  a  board  or  table,  and  no  matter  how  complicated 
the  stnicture  upon  this  board,  or  the  materials  used  as  a  conductor,  provided 
one  or  more  portions  of  the  electrical  conductor  were  separated,  and  only 
brought  into  contact  by  a  slight  but  constant  pressure.     Thus,  if  the  ends  of 
the  wire  terminating  in  two  common  nails  laid  side  by  side,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  slight  space,  were  electrically  connected  by  laying  a 
similar  nail  between  them,  sound  could  be  reproduced.     The  effect  was 
improved  by  building  up  the  nails  log-hut  fashion  into  a  square  configura- 
tion, using  ten  or  twenty  nails.    A  piece  of  steel  watch-chain  acted  weU.    Up 
to  this  point  tlie  sound  or  grosser  vibrations  were  alone  produced,  the  finer 
inflections  were  missing,  or  in  other  words  the  timbre  of  the  voice  waa 
wanting ;  but  in  the  following  experiments  the  timbre  became  more  and 
more  perfect  until  it  reached  a  perfection  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.     I 
found  that  a  metallic  powder,  such  as  the  white  powder — a  mixture  of  zinc 
and  tin — sold  in  commerce  as  '  white   bronze,'  and  fine  metallic  filings, 
introduced  at  the  ]x>ints  of  contact,  greatly  added  to  the  perfection  of  the 
result.     All  metals  could  be  made  to  produce  identical  results,  provided  the 
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diviBion  of  the  metal  was  small  enough,  and  that  the  materials  used  do  not 
oxidise  by  contact  with  the  air  filtering  through  the  mass.  Thus  platinum 
and  mercury  are  very  excellent  and  unvarying  in  their  results,  whilst  lead 
soon  becomes  of  such  high  resistance  through'  oxidisation  upon  the  surface 
as  to  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A  mass  of  bright,  round  shot  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  whilst  clean,  but,  as  the  shot  soon  becomes  coated  with  oxide,  this 
sensitiveness  ceases.  Carbon,  again,  from  its  surface  being  entirely  free 
from  oxidation,  is  excellent ;  but  the  best  results  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
at  present  have  been  from  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state.  I  took  a  com- 
paratively porous  non-conductor,  such  as  the  willow  charcoal  used  by  artists 
for  sketching,  heating  it  gradually  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  suddenly 
plunging  it  in  mercury.  The  vacua  in  the  pores,  owing  to  the  sudden 
cooling,  became  filled  with  innumerable  minute  globules  of  mercury,  thus, 
as  it  were,  holding  the  mercury  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  I  have  tried  also 
carbon  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  and  without  platinum  deposited  on 
it  from  the  chloride  of  platinum.  I  have  also  found  similar  effects  from  the 
willow  charcoal  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  to  a  white  heat  and  containing  a 
free  portion  of  tin,  zinc,  or  other  easily  vapourised  metal.  Under  such 
conditions  the  willow  carbon  will  be  found  to  be  metallised,  having  the 
metal  distributed  through  its  pores  in  a  fine  state  of  division.  The  best 
form  and  materials  for  this  instrument,  however,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
experimented  on.  Still  in  its  present  shape  it  is  capable  of  detecting  very 
faint  sounds  made  in  its  presence.  If  a  pin,  for  instance,  bet  laid  upon  or 
taken  ofi*  a  table,  a  distinct  sound  is  emitted,  or  if  a  fly  be  confined  under  a 
table  glass,  we  can  hear  the  fly  walking  with  a  peculiar  tramp  of  its  own. 
The  beating  of  the  pulse,  the  tick  of  a  watch,  the  tramp  of  a  fly,  can  thus  be 
heard  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  the  source  of  sound.  In  fact,  when 
further  developed  by  study,  we  may  fairly  look  for  it  to  do  for  us  with 
regard  to  faint  sounds  what  the  microscope  does  with  matter  too  small  for 
human  vision.''  Professor  Barrett  considers  that  the  microphone  may 
become  useful  in  physical  or  physico-chemical  researches.  As  yet  it  has  not 
been  of  use  in  auscultation,  as  it  was  imagined  at  first  by  Sir  H.  Thompson 
it  might  be.  The  telephone  has  been  described  by  Professor  Forbes  as 
*'  perhaps  the  most  delicate  test  of  an  electric  current  we  possess." 

Dr.  Tyndall  continued  a  series  of  experiments  of  great  interest  and 
utility,  which  had  been  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  elder  Brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House  in  1872-3,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  what  was  the  best 
sort  of  fog  signal  for  shipping  purposes.  Numerous  guns  were  made  from 
time  to  time,  of  diflerent  shapes  and  firing  different  charges,  the  construction 
of  which  was  superintended  (as  were  the  experiments  with  them)  by  scien- 
tific officers.  Dr.  Tyndall  from  the  first  imagined  that  the  conditions  of 
explosions  of  gun  cotton  were  favourable  for  the  purpose,  and  accordingly 
pitted  gim  cotton  fired  both  with  and  without  a  parabolic  reflector  against  the 
gxms,  the  result  being  in  favour  of  the  gun  cotton.  Sir  R.  Oollinson,  deputy- 
master  of  Trinity  House,  suggested  the  use  of  gun  cotton  rockets  in  order 
to  obviate  several  disadvantages  attending  the  firing  of  gun  cotton  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  In  1876  several  rockets  were  made  on  this  principle  carrying 
7J  and  5  ounces  of  gun  cotton  respectively  ;  the  result  of  these  was  so  good 
that  further  trials  were  made.  Mr.  Gardiner  of  the  Cotton  Powder  Com- 
pany urged  a  trial  of  his  material  against  gun  cotton,  and  a  trial  was  made 
which  ended  in  a  dead  heat  as  regards  the  sound-producing  powers  of  the 
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materials.  A  ciirious  feature  brought  out  by  the  experimente  was  the  great 
comparative  effect  of  small  charges,  the  noise  of  the  ft-ounoe  rocket  bemg  to 
the  2-ounce  as  G'l  to  5'2.  A  syren  was  tried  against  the  rocketa,  but  bad  no 
advantage.  Dr.  Tyndall  says  that  '^  a  signal  of  great  power,  bandineaa,  and 
economy  is  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  our  mariners."  Dr.  l^ndall  in- 
vestigated the  aerial  echoes  which  were  produced  by  the  exploaion  of  gon 
cotton  at  great  heights,  and  was  able  to  reproduce  many  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  them  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  towards  the  close  of  the  year  read  a  paper  before 
the  Royal  Society,  in  which  he  discussed  the  evidence  deriyed  from  the 
spectroscopic  study  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  from  laboratoiy  experimente ; 
which  eWdence  has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  dements  of 
the  chemist  are  in  reality  compound  bodies.     As  a  rule,  in  observing  apectia, 
the  substance  to  be  examined  is  volatilised  in  a  gas  flame,  or  by  means  of 
sparks  from  an  induction  coil,  and  the  light  is  allowed  to  fall  ou  the  slit  of 
the  spectroscope  ;  the  spectrum  is  then  generally  one  in  which  the  lines  mn 
across  the  entire  field,  but  by  interposing  a  lens  between  the  spark  apparatus 
and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  Mr.  Lockyer  was  enabled  to  study  the 
various  regions  of  the  heated  vapour,  and  thus  to  establish  the  fact  (he  was 
not  the  first  to  remark  it)  that  all  the  lines  of  the  substance  volatilised  did 
not  extend  to  equal  distances  from  the  poles  ;  in  this  manner  the  spectmm 
of  an  alloy  showed  the  lines  of  each  constituent  according  to  their  length  in 
due  proportion.     The  amount  of  a  substance  determines  the  length  and 
number  as  also  the  brightness  and  thickness  of  the  lines  given  by  it.     For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  elements  present  in  the  sun,  Mr.  Lockyer 
has  made  a  map  of  a  particular  region  of  the  spectra  of  metallic  elementa  for 
comparison  with'  the  map  of  the  same  region  of  the  solar  spectmm.     For  this 
purpose  about  2,000  of  the  spectra  of  the  various  metidUc  elements  have 
been  taken,  and  more  than  100,000  eye  observations  have  been  made.    The 
result  of  all  this  labour  is  to  show  that  the  hypothesis  that  identical  lines  in 
different  spectra  are  due  to  impurities,  is  not  sufficient,  for  he  finds  short 
line  coincidences  between  the  spectra  of  many  metals  in  which  the  freedom 
irom  mutual  impurity  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  the  longest 
lines.     Mr.  Lockyer  remarked  five  years  ago  that  many  facts  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  of  the  elements,  at  all  events,  are  compound  bodies. 
According  to  this  theory  the  hotter  the  star,  the  more  simple  its  spectrum, 
if  it  be  supposed  tliat,  as  the  temperature  increases,  the  compounds  are  first 
broken  up  into  their  constituent  ''  elements  "  and  these  "  elements"  then  un- 
dergo decomposition  into  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight.     Dealing  with 
calcium,  lithium,  iron,  and  hydrogen,  Mr.  Lockyer  found  that  predsely  the 
kind  of  change  which  is  to  be  expected  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  non-elementanr 
character  of  the  elements  has  been  found  to  take  place.     In  discussing  the 
hydrogen  spectrum,  Mr.  Lockyer  states  that  he  imagines  the  substance 
helium  existing  in  the  cliromosphere,  and  not  recognised  hitherto  in  any 
substance  on  the  earth,  to  be  another  form  of  hydrogen.     Naturty  from  which 
we  abridge  this  paper,  and  many  others  of  the  same  character,  says  on  this 
subject :     ^*  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  facts  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Lockyer  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  value,  and  that  they  will 
have  much  influence  on  the  fiuther  development  of  spectrum  analysis,  to 
which  he  has  already  so  largely  contributed.     But  his  argnments  are  of  a 
character  so  different  from  those  generaUy  dealt  with  by  chemists,  that  they 
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will  hesitate  for  the  present  to  regard  them  as  proofs  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  elements,  until  either  they  are  assured  by  competent  physicists  that  they 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  other  equally  simple  and  probable  hypothesis, 
or  until  what  Mr.  Lockyer  has  foreshadowed  as  taking  place  in  other  worlds 
has  been  realised  beyond  question  or  cavil  in  our  own  laboratories." 

Chemical  synthesis  has  made  vast  strides  of  late  years,  and  chemists  are 
no  longer  satisfied  with  destroying  substances  to  see  what  they  are  made  of. 
Since  the  year  1868,  when  Professors  Graebe  and  Liebermann  succeeded  in 
turning  the  refuse  of  coal  tar  into  a  brilliant  dye,  as  yet  no  other  dye  has  been 
made,  though  other  triumphs  of  chemistry  have  been  recorded.  In  1878, 
however.  Professor  Baeyer  of  Munich,  after  a  twenty  years*  investigation, 
has  been  able  to  announce  the  artificial  formation  of  indigo.  We  will  not 
frighten  the  general  reader  with  the  tremendous  names  of  the  substances 
successively  analysed  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  result.  As  yet  the  manu- 
facture is  too  complicated  and  costly  to  be  of  commercial  value,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  possibility  once  established,  the  rest  will  follow. 

An  important  paper  was  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  by 
Mr.  J.  Lowthian  Bell,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  "On  the  Separation  of  Phosphorus 
from  Pig  Iron."  He  pointed  out  that  fully  five-sixths  of  the  pig  iron  manu- 
factured in  Great  Britain  is  made  from  ores  Tvhich,  when  smelted,  give  a 
product  containing  from  three-tenths  of  an  unit  to  nearly  two  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus.  Under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  renders  iron  unfit  for  the  Bessemer  converter.  Bessemer  steel 
rail  makers  are  now,  therefore,  obliged  to  reject  iron  that  used  to  do  well 
enough  for  iron  rails.  Mr.  Bell  said  that  the  phosphorus  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Bessemer  converter  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  lower  tem- 
perature of  the  refining  furnace,  and  that  with  a  lower  temperature  the  oxide 
formed  acted  both  on  the  carbon  and  on  the  phosphorus.  Oxide  of  iron  and 
melted  crude  iron  may  be  maintained  in  contact,  and  still  contain  carbon 
enough  to  prevent  its  solidifying,  while  the  phosphorus  rapidly  disappears. 
Instances  were  given  of  95  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  having  been  removed, 
while  10  per  cent,  only  of  carbon  had  been  dissipated.  The  process  consists 
in  the  more  rapid  agitation  of  the  two  substances  while  in  a  liquid  condition. 

A  very  remarkable  fSte  was  given  to  the  eminent  French  chemist,  M.  de 
Wurtz,  the  professor  at  the  ficole  de  M^decine  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Sorbonne. 
M.  de  Wurtz  came  over  to  deliver  the  triennial  Faraday  lecture,  and  all  the 
first  savans  were  in  London  to  receive  him.  His  especial  study  is  gas,  and 
his  lecture  bore  the  title  of  *^  La  Constitution  de  la  Mati^re  k  r£tat  gazeux." 
M.  Wurtz  traced  the  steps  of  the  investigators  of  gas  from  the  time  of  Van 
Helmont,  the  inventor  of  the  word,  not  forgetting  Faraday,  after  whom  the 
lecture  was  named.  Noting  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  method  used  by 
the  earlier  experimenters  was  compression,  it  was  during  the  application  of 
this  treatment  that  Faraday  discovered  butylene  and  benzene,  which  last 
enters  so  largely  into  manufactures  at  the  present  day.  Certain  gases,  how- 
ever, said  M.  Wurtz,  will  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  and  remain  in  a 
gaseous  state  till  pressure  is  combined  with  other  means — M.  Natterer,  of 
Vienna,  has  compressed  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  to  3,000  atmo- 
spheres without  liquefying  them,  for  instance.  M.  Wurtz  then  explained  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  Boyle's  and  Mariotte's  law,  and  described  the 
behaviour  of  liquids  at  the  boiling  point,  leading  up  to  the  experiments 
which  we  detailed  last  year,  which  brought  about  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen 
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and  liydrogoii,  by  Pict<it  and  Caillotet.  M.  Wurtas  observed  that,  from  a 
physical  point  of  view,  gases  and  vapours  have  the  same  conBtitution,  being 
formed  of  molecules  which  move  freely  in  si)ace,  but  that  they  differ,  by  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  these  molecules.  After  this  M.  Wurta  touched 
on  the  chemical  properties  and  combinations  of  gases  and  vapours,  quoting 
the  ideas  of  Avogadro  and  Ampere,  and  many  others,  and  winding  up  by  those 
of  Bernoulli.  At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Scientific  body  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
every  opportunity  was  taken  of  doing  honour  to  the  illustrioiui  guest.  Some 
400  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  toast  of  the  **  Faraday  lecturer"  was 
greeted  with  an  amount  of  cheering  which  is  unusual  among  scientific  men. 
The  great  scientific  topic  of  the  year,  electric  lighting,  was  freely  discussed, 
and  Dr.  Spottiswoode,  Professor  Huxley,  and  others  rendered  the  occasion 
memorable  by  their  remarks. 

The  system  of  matlieimitical  examination  at  Cambridge  having  been 
altered  in  1873,  and  a  considemble  addition  to  the  number  of  subjects 
having  been  made,  it  was  hoped  that  the  course  of  study  would  become  more 
interesting.  The  effect  has  not  been  what  was  intended,  and  an  extra  strain 
has  been  put  on  the  minds  of  candidates,  overtaxed  as  to  their  powers 
already,  in  consequence  of  their  attempting  as  a  rule  to  master  all  or  most  of 
the  additional  subjects.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  meet  this  evil^  and  to 
alter  the  present  system  of  examination  in  a  very  decided  manner. 

A  paper  exhibition  was  opened  at  Berlin  during  the  year,  and  a  variety 
of  articles,  carpets,  chairs,  and  even  boats  made  of  the  material  were 
exhibited.  One  of  the  principal  exhibitors  was  Prince  Bismarck,  who  ia  a 
partner  in  a  large  firm  at  Yarsin.  By  statistics  from  the  catalogue,  it 
appears  that  the  United  States  consume  14  kilos  of  paper  per  head,  to  6 
per  head  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  5  in  England,  other  countries 
consunung  smaller  quantities. 

Talking  of  exhibitions,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Edison's  phonograph  was 
refused  a  reward  at  the  Paris  Exliibition,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  an 
instrument  of  precision,  while  the  jiuy  of  telegraphists  said  it  was  of  no  use 
to  telegraphy. 

The  British  Association's  meeting  w^as  held  at  Dublin,  and  was  conse- 
quently largely  attended,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for  it  by  the 
local  committee  and  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Dr.  William  Spottiswoode 
was  the  president,  and  ably  he  performed  his  duty.  Dr.  Spottiswoode  in  bis 
address  reminded  liis  hearers  tliat  in  former  days  the  Boyal  Society  and 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society  were  the  only  scientific  societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  but  that  now  each  of  the  numerous  branches  of  science  have  a 
society,  which  work  independently,  and  he  compared  the  British  Associa- 
tion with  these  societies.  The  reports  of  the  committees,  the  grants  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  the  duties  of  the  council,  &c.,  were  touched  upon 
by  Dr.  Spottiswoode,  who  then  i)lunged  into  his  address,  which  was  neces- 
sarily, from  mathematics  being  liis  spScialiU,  a  profound  one.  Beginning 
with  Newton's  remarks  on  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  going  on  to  his 
views  on  the  forces  wliicli  he  suspects  bind  together  or  repel  the  particles  of 
bodies,  Dr.  Spottiswoode  considered  the  remarks  of  Burrowes,  who  says, 
^'  No  one  science  is  so  little  connected  with  the  rest  as  not  to  afford  many 
principles  whose  use  may  extend  considerably  beyond  the  science  to  which 
they  primarily  belong,  and  no  proposition  is  so  purely  theoretical  as  to  be 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  practical  purposes."    After  speaking  of  mathe- 
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matics  in  relation  to  literature  and  art,  Dr.  Spottiswoode  mentioned  the 
measurements  in  physics  which  we  owe  to  mathematical  inquiry,  many  of 
them  being  quite  unattainable  in  any  other  manner.  He  instanced  bodies  of 
the  80,000th  and  120,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  as  the  outside  of  the 
measurements  that  can  be  visible  in  the  microscope,  but  said  that  the  solar 
beams  and  the  electric  light  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  bodies  far  smaller 
than  these,  Professor  Tyndall  having  suggested  a  method  of  measuring  these 
minute  objects  in  terms  of  luminiferous  waves.  There  is  strong  evidence, 
according  to  M.  De  La  Rue,  that  a  voltaic  discharge  may  be  an  intermittent 
plienomenon.  The  president  went  on  to  say  that  the  only  small  quantities 
of  which  we  have  any  actual  measurements  are  the  wave-lengths  of  light, 
and  that  all  others,  except  so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  from  these,  await 
future  determination;  and  that  "the  simplicity  of  nature  which  we  at 
present  grasp,  is  really  the  result  of  infinite  complexity ;  and  that  below  the 
uniformity  there  underlies  a  diversity  whose  depths  we  have  not  yet  probed, 
and  whose  secret  places  are  still  beyond  our  reach."  The  president  then 
spoke  of  mathematics  pure,  but  scarcely  simple  ;  and  we  can  hardly  follow 
his  flights  among  **imaginaries,"  manifold  space,  and  non-Euclidean  geo- 
metry. He  remarks  that  "the  question  has  not  unnaturally  been  asked 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  outer  world  to  which  they  correspond ; 
whether,  admitting  that  for  our  limited  experience  ordinary  geometry  amply 
suffices,  we  may  understand  that  for  powers  more  extensive  in  range,  or 
more  minute  in  definition,  some  more  general  scheme  would  be  requisite  ? " 
Dr.  Spottiswoode  spoke  of  the  eminent  mathematicians  who  had  worked  at 
tliese  subjects  of  late  in  difierent  countries,  and,  as  he  expresses  it  scien- 
tifically, have  "reflected  similar  ideas  with  all  the  modifications  due  to  the 
chromatic  dispersion  of  their  individual  minds." 

Dr.  Spottiswoode  is  of  opinion  that  though  pure  mathematics  have 
largely  outstripped  applied,  yet  they  are  far  from  useless  on  that  account, 
and  instanced  the  "  calculus  of  quaternions,"  and  of  other  works  besides 
"  the  properties  of  general  integrals,  and  of  general  theorems  on  integration 
for  the  theories  of  electricity  and  magnetism  "  of  Hamilton  as  having  been 
of  the  greatest  practical  use.  Dr.  Spottiswoode  compares  the  newer  calcula- 
tions with  pictures,  the  whole  of  a  page  of  formulae  being  read  off"  at  once, 
and  the  artistic  faculty  being  strongly  brought  to  bear  on  them.  A  wonder- 
ful account  is  given  later  on  of  a  calculating  machine  constructed  by 
Professor  James  Thomson,  which  by  means  of  a  disc,  a  cylinder,  and  a 
ball,  enables  an  unskilled  workman  to  perform  as  much  as  ten  skilled 
arithmeticians.  The  problem  of  finding  the  free  motion  of  any  number  of 
mutually  attracting  particles  is  by  this  means  solved  by  turning  a  handle. 

An  important  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the  screw  propeller  on  ships 
was  undertaken  and  carried  out  during  the  year  by  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association.  A  frightful  calamity,  involving  the  loss  of  a  Prussian  man-of- 
war,  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  specially  to  this  point,  and  though 
collisions  have  occurred  often  before  from  the  same  causes,  the  reasons  have 
not  hitherto  been  gone  into  ;  even  now  the  committee  regret  that  due  atten- 
tion is  not  paid  either  by  the  Admiralty  or  the  Mercantile  Marine  to  their 
recommendations.  The  main  point  the  committee  had  in  view  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  the  reversal  of  the  screw  did  or  did  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  rudder  during  the  interval  of  stopping,  and  important  light  has 
been  thrown  on  the  question  of  handling  screw  ships.     It  is  found  an  in- 
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variable  rule  that,  during  ihe  interval  in  which  a  ship  is  BtoppiDg  benelf  by 
the  reversal  of  her  screw,  the  rudder  produces  none  of  its  usnal  efibcts  to 
turn  the  shix),  but  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  effect  of  the  mdder, 
such  as  it  is,  is  to  turn  the  ship  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
she  would  turn  if  the  ship  were  going  ahead.  The  magnitude  of  this  re- 
verse eflfect  of  the  rudder  is  always  feeble  and  is  different  for  different  shipi, 
and  even  for  the  same  ship  under  different  conditions  of  loading.  It  appears 
that  the  wind  or  any  other  cause  is  free  to  act  on  the  vessel  when  her  screw 
is  reversed,  and  may  neutralise  the  efforts  of  the  crew  to  turn  her,  though 
they  may  be  quite  aware  of  her  behaviour  with  the  screw  reversed  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  utmost  effect  of  the  influences  (of  the  reversed 
rudder,  the  effect  of  the  wind,  and  the  action  of  the  screw)  when  they  act  in 
conjunction,  as  when  the  screw  is  right-handed,  the  helm  starboarded,  and 
the  wind  on  the  starboard  side,  is  small  compared  with  the  influence  of  the 
rudder  as  it  acts  when  the  ship  is  steaming  ahead  :  in  no  case  has  a  ship 
tried  by  the  committee  been  able  to  turn  with  the  screw  reversed,  on  a  circle 
of  less  than  double  the  radius  of  that  on  which  she  would  turn  when  steam- 
ing ahead.  The  committee  say  that  if,  on  approaching  danger,  the  screw 
be  reversed,  all  idea  of  turning  the  ship  out  of  the  way  of  the  danger  most 
be  abandoned.  She  may  turn  a  little,  and  those  in  charge  may  know  the 
direction  in  which  she  will  turn — but  the  amount  of  turning  must  be  small, 
and  the  direction  very  uncertain.  The  committee  further  ix>int  out  that 
the  method  of  steering  at  present  employed  is  clumsy  and  slow,  and  add 
that  there  is  no  mechanical  reason  why  the  helm  should  not  be  brought 
hard  over  in  less  than  fifteen  seconds  from  the  time  the  order  is  given.  The 
committee,  consisting  of  James  Napier,  F.R.S.,  Sir  W.  Thompson,  F.R.S., 
W.  Froude,  F.R.S.,  J.  T.  Bottomley,  and  Osborne  Reynolds,  F.R.S.,  have, 
in  our  opinion,  had  to  do  some  of  the  most  important  work  of  the  year,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  their  report  will  not  long  be  disregarded. 

Dr.  Hicks,  the  inventor  of  the  Dimetian,  Pebidian,  and  Menevian  forma- 
tions in  Wales,  this  year  propounded  the  name  Arvonian  for  a  group  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  former  ;  the  name  is  derived  from  Arvonia  the 
Roman  name  of  Camavon,  and  from  whence  that  name  is  derived. 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith,  who  is  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  traveller,  made  a 
Hcction  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Amazon  region,  and  discovered  a  rich 
carboniferous  bed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Amazon  in  the  vicinity  of 
Alenguer.  The  results  of  this  are  in  course  of  publication  by  Professor  Hart 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  In  the  course  of  the  field  operations  of  one  of  the 
parties  of  the  United  States  Geological  Siurvey  in  charge  of  Professor 
Hayden,  Mr.  H.  W.  Jackson  made  investigations  of  the  ruined  buildings  in 
one  of  the  canons  known  as  the  Chaco,  in  Arizona.  Fourteen  feet  below  the 
surface  a  layer  of  pottery  and  ddbris  came  into  view ;  ten  feet  above  this 
layer  the  foundation  walls  of  ancient  buildings  were  visible  ;  these  were  in 
time  covered  with  the  buildings  of  which  no  history  remains.  A  skull  found 
there  is  curiously  flattened ;  it  is  filled  with  sand  as  hard  as  stone.  A 
coal  seam,  five  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality,  is  reported  to  have  been 
struck  in  BuUer  County,  New  Zealand. 

The  unwise  parsimony  of  the  Government  allows  the  publications  of  the 
British  Geological  Survey  to  remain  so  expensive  that  they,  although  executed 
at  great  expense  to  the  public,  are  but  of  scant  use  to  it.  The  liberal  be- 
haviour of  other  nations  in  this  matter  is  certainly  a  reproach  to  us.     So 
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inaccessible  to  the  public  are  our  official  publications  that  maps,  models,  and 
notes  are  published  privately  by  persons  who  are  or  have  been  connected  with 
the  Surrey,  and  command  a  ready  sale.  Mr.  Whitaker,  great  on  tertiaries, 
and  Mr.  Jordan,  the  experienced  employ^  of  Jermyn  Street,  have  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  environs  of  London,  and  thanks  are  due  to  them 
for  supplying  a  long-felt  want. 

In  consequence  of  the  British  Association  holding  its  meeting  in  Dublin, 
Irish  geology  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  section  C.  The 
president  of  the  section,  Dr.  John  Evans,  remarked  that  he  believes  with 
Professor  Hill  that  the  whole  of  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  had  at  one  time 
been  covered  by  the  carboniferous  group.  He  remarked  on  the  miocene 
beds  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and  said  that  he  thought  that  from  the 
miocene  being  so  poorly  represented  in  this  country,  due  attention  had  not 
been  directed  to  the  importance  of  that  formation.  Dr.  John  Evans  had  a 
theme  on  which  he  could  discourse  most  fittingly  in  the  vexed  question  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  implement-bearing  beds  of  England.  He  combated  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Dr.  James  Geikie  and  by  Mr.  Skertchly,  to  show  that  the 
implements  of  the  Paleeolithic  age  were  interglacial.  Leaving  Dr.  Croll's 
theory  of  the  alternations  of  climate.  Dr.  John  Evans  said  he  distinctly  con- 
sidered the  gravels  containing  the  implements  to  be  in  many  cases  much  later 
than  the  chalky  boulder  clay,  and  that  he  thought  it  very  remarkable  if  the 
implements  occur  in  successive  beds  in  the  same  district,  each  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  euoimous  lapse  of  time. 

The  results  of  M.  d'Alberti's  expedition  to  New  Guinea  were,  as  regards 
the  collections  made,  eight  hundred  skins  of  birds  (about  tw^enty-five  species 
probably  being  new  to  science),  many  new  insects,  some  of  the  known  forms 
of  insect  life  corresponding  with  those  of  the  Philippines  and  Australia.  M. 
d' Albert!  supposes  that  one  or  two  of  the  mammals  are  new. 

The  footman  in  Punch  who  desired  a  new  animal,  as  he  was  tired  of  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton,  wculd  be  gratified  to  hear  that  a  new  if  not  true  animal 
lias  been  heard  of  in  Brazil.  Fritz  Mtiller,  of  Itajahy,  in  Southern  Brazil, 
gives  an  account  of  a  gigantic  worm,  known  in  the  highlands  of  that  coimtry 
as  the  "  Minhocao."  The  Minhocao  is  supposed  to  be  about  fifty  yards  long 
and  five  broad,  and  the  evidence  that  some  such  animal  does  exist  is  strong. 
Another  account  speaks  of  the  Minhocao  as  nearly  a  metre  in  thickness,  with 
or  without  legs,  with  a  snout  like  a  pig.  The  traces  of  this  animal  were 
trenches,  which  were  seen  by  Herr  Kelling,  a  merchant  of  Lages.  Herr 
Odebrecht,  while  surveying  near  Itajahy,  came  across  traces  of  the  same  sort 
some  years  ago.  Similar  trenches  were  found  by  Antonio  Branco  terminating, 
like  some  of  the  former,  in  a  morass.  The  waters  of  the  pool  in  the  morass 
appeared  at  times  strangely  troubled.  The  accounts,  however,  varying,  point 
to  the  existence  of  some  monster  liitherto  supposed  to  be  extinct. 

The  reports  of  the  doings  of  archaeologists  in  the  last  few  years  published 
in  1878,  may  find  a  place  in  our  scientific  chronicle ;  some  of  them  claim 
additional  interest  from  the  events  of  the  year.  From  Cyprus,  General  di 
Cesnola,  the  American  Consul  there,  has  described  antiquities  of  great 
interest  to  a  nation  that  has  now  become  virtually  the  owners  of  the  island. 
There  appear  to  be  three  separate  styles  of  art  in  the  Cypriote  pottery  : 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek.  In  the  Temple  of  Golgoi,  objects  belonging 
to  these  styles  were  found,  each  style  being  arranged  by  itself ;  these  styles  are 
supposed  by  General  di  Cesnola  to  have  prevailed  at  different  periods.     Dr. 
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Schlicinann,  in  his  excavations  at  MycensB,  has  nnearihed  numj  a  relic  dear 
to  classically  educated  Englishmen.  A  certain  likenees  exists  between  the 
ornamentation  of  some  of  these  and  some  of  the  Cypriote  ware,  and  the 
diadems  found  on  the  heads  of  the  bodies  in  the  tombs  show  a  connection 
also.  The  human  face  is  often  found  as  an  ornament  on  the  ware  from 
Hissarlik,  and  the  face  as  copied  by  one  workman  after  another  gradually 
loses  its  likeness  to  anything  human.  The  ' '  yKavKanif  ^ABfivri  **  is  supposed  to 
have  been  no  called  from  a  degradation  of  the  goddess's  face  on  vases  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  workmen.  Handles  have  degenerated  into  knobs,  at 
least  so  say  the  experts^  and  it  well  may  be  so,  as  the  markings  on  celts, 
the  cross  lines  on  the  new  Post  Office  registered  envelope,  and  the  two 
buttons  beliind  a  gentleman's  coat,  respectively  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
thongs  that  bound  the  first,  the  string  that  secured  the  second,  and  the  belt 
fonnerly  supported  by  the  last.  The  so-called  '^  crest  of  Athena,"  according 
to  Nature,  is  a  degradation  of  the  crown-shaped  tops  of  vases  from  Hissarlik, 
and  '  ^  the  history  of  every  form  may  be  traced  by  connecting  links  in  the  speci- 
mens at  South  Kensington.  The  whole  collection  forms  a  continuous  sequence 
which  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  connecting  forms  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion." **  To  apply  the  expression  Darwinism  to  such  a  sequence  of  forms  is 
no  mere  figure  of  speech ;  it  expresses  the  truth  as  fully  in  relation  to  savage 
ai*t  and  ornament  as  to  the  forms  of  nature."  One  curiosity  we  may  note 
jis  exliibited  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  South  Kensington,  the  **  b4iras  'af*^ocvirfX- 
Xoi//'  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  written  ;  it  is  unmistakable  when 
seen. 

Dee]>sea  dredgings  made  by  the  U.S.  schooner  '*  Blake "  lead  to  some  in- 
teresting results.  Many  of  the  phenomena  mentioned  by  Dana  were  ob- 
served ;  near  the  coast  of  Cuba  numbers  of  interesting  sponges  were  dredged  (a 
species  of  favosites  about  which  we  should  like  to  hear  more),  an  isopod 
eleven  inches  long,  many  shell-fish,  eyeless  fish  from  the  bottom,  others 
with  but  little  eye  but  with  long  filaments,  &c. 

Japan  has  by  this  year  an  active  archsaological  society  calling  itself 
Kohutzn  Kai  or  the  **  Society  of  Old  Things  ;  "  the  number  of  members  is 
"200,  who  hold  monthly  meetings.  Tliere  are  many  antiquities  scattered 
through  the  land  which  have  already  been  brought  to  light  by  the  agency  of 
the  society.  One  interesting  custom  is  mentioned  which  prevailed  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  grave  of  a  dead  emperor  iised  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  his  attendants  buried  alive  up  to  their  necks :  it  is  not  known 
whether  the  **  survival  of  the  fittest"  had  anything  to  do  with  the  alteration 
in  this  custom,  but  after  the  year  2  b.c.  clay  figures  were  substituted  for  the 
live  attendants.  These  images  are  now  found  in  old  burial-grounds,  and  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Kobutzitr  Kai, 

Mr.  Herbert  H.  Smith  retiumed  to  Baltimore,  U.S.,  after  several  years 
spent  in  explorations  in  Brazil.  He  spent  two  years  in  studying  tbe 
insect  fauna  of  Santarem,  and  afterwards  he  explored  the  north  side  of  the 
Amazon.  The  collection  of  insects  made  by  him  amounted  to  12,000  species. 
Afterwards  ho  spent  some  time  near  Kio  and  Minas.  Some  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Smith's  observations  on  the  distribution  of  animals  in  Brazil  are  note- 
wiu'thy.  The  flood  plains  of  the  valley  above  (forty  miles  in  width  in  some 
places)  are,  according  to  him,  an  efi'ectual  barrier  to  many  species,  especially 
those  unprovided  with  wings.     Mr.  Smith's  map  of  the  river  Jaurucd  ia 
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especially  valuable  aQiong  the  other  valuable  maps  brought  by  him.     Mr. 
Smith  proposes  to  return  to  Brazil  at  a  future  time. 

The  first  telegraph  line  of  the  Chinese  empire  was  established  between 
the  house  of  the  Provisional  Governor  and  the  Arsenal  of  the  Tien  Tsin ;  the 
line  is  only  some  eight  miles  long,  but  any  improvement  in  China  may  be 
welcomed,  especially  as  a  proposal  is  made  to  establish  another  telegraph 
line.  An  interesting  experiment  was  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Em- 
mendingen.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that  the  Aach,  which  has  its  source 
in  Jurassic  limestone,  was  connected  with  the  Danube.  A  substance  called 
fluorescin  was  introduced  into  the  water  of  the  Rhine  at  Emmendingen, 
and  two  and  a  half  days  afterwards,  the  green  colour  of  the  fluorescin  was 
visible  in  the  Aach,  the  source  of  which  is  about  5  miles  distant.  Hence  it 
is  proved  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  Upper  Danube  and  the 
North  Sea.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  able  to  report  that  the  personnel  of  the 
first  scientific  and  hospital  station  had  reached  Zanzibar,  and  we  shall 
probably  have  to  record  the  doiags  of  the  expedition  at  some  length  next 
year. 
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OF  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES 


IN    1878. 


JANUARY. 

1.  SuiPPiNG  Disasters. — Lloyd's  agent  at  Rotterdam  has  in- 
formed the  committee  of  Lloyd's  that  a  vessel  has  arrived  at  Maasluis 
from  Oporto  which  reports  having  picked  up  at  sea  some  goods, 
including  a  quantity  of  tobacco  and  a  lifebuoy  marked  "  Friesland." 
No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  as  to  the  loss  of  this  steamer.  It  is 
reported  from  Corunna  that  on  or  about  December  1 1  some  fisher- 
men observed  on  the  rocks  oflF  Cape  Corrabedo  what  appeared  to 
be  the  third  part  of  a  large  steamer,  which  in  an  hour  or  two 
sank  and  disappeared.  In  all  probability  this  was  the  "  Friesland," 
which  had  stranded  on  Cape  Corrabedo,  a  little  promontory  a  few 
miles  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  somewhat  resembling  it  in 
general  c*>nformation.  On  Cape  Corrabedo  is  a  light  supposed  to 
be  visible  for  twelve  miles  at  sea,  so  that  the  "  Friesland  "  prob- 
ably ran  ashore  in  a  fog.  There  is  no  news  of  the  crew,  who,  it 
is  feared,  have  all  perished  witli  the  ship.  The  depth  of  water 
about  Cape  Corrabedo  varies  from  fourteen  to  over  twenty  fathoms, 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  "Friesland"  has  sunk  in  a  depth 
at  which  diving  operations  can  be  carried  on.  Tliis,  however, 
cannot  be  until  the  winter  is  over,  the  whole  western  coast  of 
Spain  lying  in  too  exposed  a  position  to  permit  diving  operations 
except  in  fine  weather.  The  vessel,  of  course,  is  a  total  loss,  but 
the  valuable  cargo  of  indigo,  hemp,  coir  yarn,  &c.,  may  be  in  part 
recovered.  The  "  Friesland  "  was  an  iron  screw  steamer  of  2,525 
tons  gross. 

—  Information  has  been  received  of  a  serious  casualty  on  the 
coast  of  Denmark,  involving  loss  of  life.  The  brig  "  Brierley 
Hill,"  belonging  to  North  Shields,  Captain  Duncan,  from  Kotka 
to  London,  laden  with  staves,  has  been  wrecked  at  Thisted ;  only 
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one  man  paved.  She  cleared  from  Kotka  for  London  on  October 
20  last.  The  crew  probably  numbered  eight  men.  She  registered 
250  tons,  and  was  thirty  years  old,  having  been  built  at  Sunderland 

in  1847. 

—  Information  has  also  been  i-eceived  that  the  well-known 
fruit-trading  steamer  '  Oriana,"  belonging  to  the  London  Steam- 
ship Company,  loading  fruit  at  Catacola,  Greece,  had  stranded  on 
Catacola  Point,  in  leaving  port  during  stormy  weather,  and  would 
probably  become  a  wreck.  She  had  about  100  tons  of  currants 
on  board.  The  telegram  states  that  all  on  board  were  saved. 
A  later  telegram  to  the  owners  states  that  the  steamer  had  broken 
in  two,  and  was  a  total  wreck.  Guards  have  been  placed  by  the 
ship  to  protect  the  salvage.  The  "  Oriana  "  registered  770  tons 
gross.     She  was  built  at  Newcastle  in  1867. 

—  A  serious  accident,  and  one  which  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  navigation  of  the  River  Avon,  occurred  on  January  1  at 
Bristol.  A  large  American  vessel,  about  700  tons  burden,  named 
the  "  Alice  C.  Dickerman,"  was  going  down  the  river  in  ballast, 
bound  for  Cardiff,  when,  in  passing  Sea  Mills,  owing  to  a  dense  fog 
which  prevailed,  she  took  the  ground,  and  all  efforts  to  get  her  off 
proved  unavailing.  As  the  tide  left  her,  she  heeled  over,  and  fell 
broadside  on  into  the  river,  her  masts  falling  across  the  tideway  and 
preventing  ships  passing.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  by  the  haven 
master  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  masts  of  the  disabled  ship 
were  cut  away,  and,  as  the  evening  tide  flowed  she  filled  with  water, 
thus  showing  serious  injury  to  her  hull.  Several  tug  boats,  how- 
ever, were  employed,  and  they  succeeded  in  hauling  the  derelict  on 
to  the  bank  and  out  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river.  The  crew 
fortunately  escaped  without  injury,  but  lost  most  of  their  effects. 

—  Gallant  Rescue  of  a  Crew. — The  fishing  smack  "  Smiling 
Mom,"  of  Hull,  has  arrived  at  Hull,  having  on  board  Captain  T. 
H.  Smith  and  eigliteen  seamen,  engineers,  and  firemen,  forming 
the  crew  of  the  steamship  "  Danae,"  of  North  Shields,  the  vessel 
having  been  abandoned  in  the  North  Sea  on  Christmas  Day  in  a 
sinking  condition.  The  ''  Danae,"  having  taken  on  board  a  full 
cargo  of  wheat  at  Revel  for  London,  passed  Copenhagen  on 
December  21,  and  rounded  the  Scaw  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd. 
Strong  westerly  gales  were  then  encountered,  with  heavy  seas, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  when  the  steamer  was 
about  forty  miles  off  the  Horn  Reef,  coast  of  Jutland,  the  storm 
increasing  in  violence,  she  was  thrown  on  her  port  side,  and  her 
cargo  shifted.  Heavy  seas  washed  over  the  vessel,  the  water 
entering  tlie  engine-room  and  cabins.  The  steam-pumps  were  set 
going,  and  although  water  was  pumped  out  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
a  minute  it  kept  rising.  The  hatches  were  washed  away,  the 
decks  damaged,  and  all  hopes  of  saving  the  vessel  given  up. 
Towards  noon  the  "  Smiling  Morn  "  was  sighted  by  the  crew,  who 
were  in  a  helpless  condition,  and  signals  of  distress  were  made. 
The  smack  was  then  to  leeward,  and  it  took  her  two  or  three 
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Lours  to  reach  the  disabled  steamer.  All  this  time  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  "  Danae  "  could  keep  afloat,  and  eflforts  were  made 
by  the  crew  to  launch  the  lifeboats.  One  boat  was  smashed 
whilst  being  swung  in  the  davits,  another  was  washed  away,  a 
third  was  too  small  for  the  heavy  sea  which  was  running,  but  the 
fourth  was  successfully  launched  clear  of  the  "  Danae."  The  men 
had  to  swing  themselves  by  means  of  ropes  from  the  weather  side 
of  the  poop  into  the  lifeboat,  and  after  some  difficulty  the  whole 
of  the  crew  got  safely  away  from  the  steamer,  which  had  then 
about  fifteen  feet  of  water  in  her.  The  nineteen  men  were  as 
quickly  as  possible  got  on  board  the  smack,  and  their  lifeboat 
seciu-ed.  They  lost  most  of  their  clothing  and  valuables,  and 
several  of  them,  from  the  engine  department,  were  without  coats 
and  boots.  The  steamer  was  lost  sight  of  at  dusk.  The  smack 
had  to  give  up  her  fishing  voyage  and  make  for  the  Humber. 
The  shipwrecked  men  were  cared  for  in  every  possible  way.  On 
arrival  at  Hull  they  were  taken  to  the  Sailors'  Home,  and  in  the 
evening  forwarded  to  North  Shields  by  the  Shipwrecked  Mariners' 
Society.  The  sight  at  the  Hull  Eailway  Station  on  Sunday  night 
was  most  affecting.  Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the  crew 
of  the  "  Smiling  Morn  "  by  the  poor  fellows  who  had  been  rescued, 
and  as  the  train  moved  away  from  the  station  they  uttered  many 
a  heartfelt  "  God  bless  you  !  " 

—  Singular  Case  of  Suicide. — William  Jackson,  accused 
of  attempting  to  murder  a  Mr.  Eugene  Hamburger  on  the 
Holbom  Viaduct  a  few  days  ago,  shot  himself  in  Falmer  church- 
yard, near  Lewes.  He  dined  at  an  inn  in  the  village,  and 
attended  afternoon  service  at  the  parish  church.  About  five 
O'clock  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  Jackson  was  found  in 
the  churchyard,  shot  through  the  heart.  A  pocket-book  was  found 
on  him,  in  which  he  had  written  a  long  history  of  his  connection 
with  Hamburger,  whom,  he  said,  he  had  no  intention  of  killing, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  recover.  The  pistol  with 
which  he  shot  himself  he  says  he  bought  in  Lewes  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Hamburger's  condition  is  stated  to  have  slightly  improved. 
At  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  Jackson  a  witness  who  had  known 
him  for  some  time  stated  that  Jackson  was  a  temperate  man,  and 
lie  was  sure  that  the  object  of  his  attack  on  Mr.  Hamburger  was 
not  robbery.  A  long  vnritten  statement  found  in  Jackson's  pocket- 
book  was  read,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  insulted  by 
Hamburger,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  be  avenged,  but  that 
he  had  no  thought  of  assassination  or  robbery,  "  It,"  he  wrote, 
"  was  a  fair  duel,  and  the  odds  were  against  me.  I  drew  part  of 
tlie  powder  from  the  cartridge,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  kill. 
I  asked  him  which  he  would  have,  the  dagger  or  pistol,  and  he 
said  the  dagger.  I  threw  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
when  he  rushed  to  pick  it  up  I  fired.  I  then  closed  with  him,  and 
after  a  terrible  struggle  wrested  the  dagger  from  him  and  threw 
him  off.     I  repeated  my  act,  and  asked  him  to  make  terms.     He 
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offered  me  a  sovereign  to  go,  but  I  did  not  ask  or  wish  for  money. 
I  said  if  he  would  allow  me  half  an  hour's  start  I  would  leave  him, 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  not  pursue  or  prosecute  me.  He 
promised  most  faithfully  not  to  do  so,  and  I  threw  down  the  knife 
and  ran.  He  picked  it  up  and  followed  me  down  the  first  flight. 
I  made  a  stand,  when  lie  at  once  returned  to  the  room,  and  I  ran 
down  St.  Andrew's  Street,  jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  West- 
minster." The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  committed  soicidf^ 
but  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  the  state  of  his 
mind  at  the  time. 

—  "Who's  Who  in  1878  ":— The  oldest  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  is  Viscount  Stratford  de  Bedclifife,  G.CB^ 
aged  90 ;  the  youngest.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince  Ijeopold,  aged 
25.  The  oldest  duke  is  the  Duke  of  Portland,  aged  78  ;  the 
youngest,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  aged  26.  The  oldest  marquis  is 
the  Marquis  of  Donegall,  aged  81 ;  the  youngest  the  Marquis 
Camden,  aged  6.  The  oldest  earl  in  the  House  of  Peers  is  the 
Earl  Bathurst,  aged  87  ;  though  tlie  oldest  bearer  of  that  title  is 
]*]arl  of  Kilmorey,  an  Irish  peer,  aged  90 ;  the  youngest,  is  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  aged  18.  The  oldest  viscount  is  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  aged  90;  the  youngest.  Viscount  Clifden,  aged  15. 
The  oldest  baron  is  Lord  Chelmsford,  aged  84;  the  youngest, 
Lord  Southampton,  aged  11.  The  oldest  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Warner  Henley, 
M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  aged  85 ;  the  youngest.  Viscount  Helmsley, 
M.P.  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  aged  26.  The  oldest 
judge  in  England  is  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  tlie  Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
aged  82 ;  the  youngest,  the  Right  Hon.  Alfred  Henry  Thesiger, 
Justice  of  Appeal,  aged  40.  The  eldest  Judge  in  Ireland  is  the 
Hon.  James  O'Brien,  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bendi,  aged  72 ; 
the  youngest,  the  Right  Hon.  Christopher  Palles,  LL.D.,  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  aged  47.  The  oldest  of  the 
Scotch  Lords  of  Session  is  Robert  Macfarlane,  Lord  Ormidale,  aged 
76 ;  the  youngest,  Alexander  Bums  Shand,  Lord  Shand,  aged  49. 
The  oldest  Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Right  Kev. 
Alfred  Ollivant,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  aged  80  ;  the  youngest  is  the 
Right  Rev.  Rowley  Hill,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  aged  42.  The 
oldest  Prelate  of  the  Irisli  Episcopal  Church  is  the  Right  Rev, 
John  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork,  aged  80 ;  the  youngest  is  his  son, 
the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Samuel  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns, 
aged  44.  The  oldest  Prelate  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Eden,  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  aged  74  ; 
the  youngest,  the  Right  Rev.  George  R.  Mackamess,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles,  aged  55.  The  oldest  Baronet  is  Sir  Richard 
John  Griffith,  aged  94  ;  the  youngest.  Sir  Thomas  Lewis  Hughes 
Neave,  aged  4.  The  oldest  Knight  is  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  George 
Woodford,  K.C.B.,  aged  93;  the  youngest,  Sir  Ludlow  Cotter, 
aged  25. 
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9.  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy,  after  a  severe  and  sudden 
illness  of  only  a  few  days'  duration,  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

On  January  7,  came  the  intelligence  that  the  King  was  ill. 
Whether  his  malady  was  from  the  beginning  of  so  dangerous  a 
kind  that  medical  aid  must  in  any  event  have  proved  vain  can- 
not 1)0  said,  but  it  had  been  noticed  with  apprehension  that  the 
King  was  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  whicli  proved  fatal  to 
tlie  greatest  of  modem  Italian  statesmen,  the  ^Minister  to  whom 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italy  owed  so  much — Cavour.  The  King 
was  copiously  bled  in  the  course  of  January  7.  Cavour  was  also 
bled,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  world  the  blood-letting 
killed  him. 

For  some  short  time  .previously  to  his  death  His  ^Majesty 
was  aware  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  and  having  received  the 
sacraments  at  the  hands  of  a  priest  he  sent  for  Prince  Humbert 
and  the  Piincess  Margherita,  with  whom  he  conversed  for  some 
minutes.  He  afterwards  saw  some  other  persons  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  constant  communication,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
breathed  his  last.  The  deceased  King  had  nearly  completed  his 
flfty-eighth  year. 

After  his  death  Prinfce  Humbert  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy, 
and  confirmed  the  present  Ministers  in  their  posts. 

The  event  has  caused  great  emotion  in  Rome,  while  in  Paris 
people  have  remarked  on  the  singularity  of  its  occurrence  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  deceased  King  was  the  son  of  Charles  Albert,  King  of 
Sardinia,  and  of  Queen  Theresa,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  of  Tuscany,  having  been  bom  on  March  14,  1820. 

He  received  at  his  baptism  the  names  of  Marie  Albert 
Eugene  Ferdinand  Thomas  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  was  carefully 
educated  in  science  and  military  tactics,  and  mamed  on  April  1 2, 
1842,  the  Archduchess  Adelaide  of  Austria,  who  died  on  January 
20,  1855.  He  took  an  active  part,  as  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  the 
events  of  1848,  accompanying  his  father  to  the  field,  and  behaving 
with  great  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Goito  and  Novara.  On  the 
evening  after  the  latter  (March  24,  1849),  Charles  Albert  signed 
his  abdication  in  the  Bellini  Palace.  Little  was  then  known  of  his 
son  and  successor,  who  assumed  the  title  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
except  that  he  was  a  dashing  hunter,  somewhat  haughty,  and  a 
reputed  opponent  to  Liberalism.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
Austria  terms  less  humiliating  than  those  imposed  on  his  father ; 
Imt  the  treaty  of  peace  was  not  signed  till  August  1849.  On 
mounting  the  throne  of  Sardinia  he  endeavoured  to  reorganise 
the  finances,  the  army,  and  the  system  of  public  instruction,  con- 
cluded with  England  several  treaties  of  conmierce,  established 
railways,  and  promoted  free  trade.  He  indignantly  refused  the 
offer  made  by  Austria  for  the  cession  of  Parma,  provided  he  would 
abolish  the  Constitution.     Genoa  having  revolted,  and  expelled 
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his  garrison,  he  sent  an  army  against  it,  recovered  his  former 
rights,  and  his  efforts  for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom  were 
generally  successful.  He  had,  however,  one  great  struggle  thxoiiglfa- 
out  his  reign  with  the  Court  and  clergy  of  Some.  Guided  hy 
Count  Cavour,  he  confiscated  much  Church  property,  and  took 
away  many  clerical  privileges.  He  concluded,  in  January  1855, 
a  convention  with  France  and  England,  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Sussia,  and  despatched  to  the  Crimea  an  army  of  17,000 
men,  under  General  della  Marmora,  which  distinguished  itself 
by  a  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchemaya.  Sardinia  took  part 
in  the  Conference  of  Paris,  where  her  Ambassador  laid  before  the 
representatives  an  able  paper  on  the  state  of  Italy.  In  1855  the 
King  lost  his  mother,  wife,  and  brother,  and  was  brought  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave  by  fever.  After  his  recovery  he  visited  France 
and  England,  where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm^  and 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

In  the  early  part  of  1859  the  King,  whose  relations  with 
Austria  had  been  for  a  long  time  the  reverse  of  friendly,  announced 
in  the  Chamber  that  a  storm  was  impending,  and  Count  Cavour 
detailed  the  grievances  of  Sardinia  against  Austria  in  a  diplomatic 
circular.  Lord  Derby's  Government  used  its  best  endeavours  to 
avert  a  war  which  seemed  imminent,  but  without  effect.  Austria 
summoned  Sardinia  to  disarm,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  Austrian  army 
crossed  the  Ticino.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  despatched  a 
powerful  army  into  Italy,  and  having  assumed  the  command,  joined 
the  Sardinian  forces,  and  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Montebello, 
May  20 ;  at  Palestro,  May  30  and  31 ;  at  Magenta,  June  4 ;  and 
at  Solferino,  June  24 — the  Emperor  and  the  King  being  present 
in  person.  The  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Lombardy,  the 
princes  from  Naples,  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena;  and  the 
Treaty  of  Villa  Franca,  concluded  July  11,  confirmed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Zurich,  November  10,  terminatwi  the  war  and  established 
Victor  Enunanuel  as  King  of  Italy.  The  Parliament,  assembled 
at  Turin,  March  17,  1861,  formally  established  the  title,  which 
was  recognised  by  England  March  30,  and  by  France  June  24.  A 
treaty  for  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  from  Turin  to 
Florence,  and  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  two  years, 
was  signed  September  15,  1864.  The  Court  was  transferred  to 
Florence  in  1865,  and  the  French  army  was  withdrawn  from  Rome 
in  1867.  In  1866  the  King  of  Italy,  making  common  cause  with 
Prussia,  by  a  treaty  signed  May  12,  declared  war  against  Austria. 
The  Italian  army  was  defeated  by  the  Austi-ians  at  Custozza,  June 
24,  and  the  Italian  fleet  sustained  a  reverse  off  Lissa,  July  20 :  but 
in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  Prussians  peace  was  signed  at 
Vienna,  October  3,  by  which  Venice  and  the  territory  of  Venetia 
were  ceded  to  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  public  entry 
into  Venice,  November  7. 

All  the  States  of  the  Church  were  now  seized  by  the  Sar- 
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dinian  troops,  with  the  exception  of  Rome,  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
certain  districts  that  were  occupied  by  the  French  army.  When 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from 
Rome.  Accordingly,  the  last  detachment  left  the  Pontifical  terri- 
tory August  8,  1870,  and  on  the  20th  of  the  following  month, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  which  had  been  made  by  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  not  to  invade  the  Pope's  dominions,  the  Italian 
troops,  under  General  Cadoma,  entered  Rome  after  a  short  resist- 
ance from  the  Pontifical  troops,  who  ceased  firing  at  the  request 
of  the  Holy  Father  himself.  In  September  1873,  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Vienna,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  at  Berlin.  His  family  consists  of  the 
Princess  Clothilde  Marie  Ther^se  Louise,  born  March  2,  1843, 
and  married  January  30,  1859,  to  Prince  Napoleon;  Prince 
Humbert  Renier  Charles  Emmanuel  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Eugene, 
heir  apparent,  and  Prince  of  Piedmont,  born  March  14,  1844 ; 
Prince  Amadeus  Ferdinand  Marie,  Duke  of  Aosta  (formerly  King 
of  Spain),  bom  May  30,  1845;  and  Princess  Maria  Pia,  born 
October  16, 1847  ;  and  married  October  6, 1862,  to  Louis  L,King 
of  Portugal. 

12.  Great  Fire  in  the  City. — An  extensive  fire  destroyed 
several  large  warehouses  between  Watling  Street  and  Cheapside. 
It  was  caused  by  the  upsetting  of  a  workman's  spirit-lamp. 
Messrs.  Crocker  &  Sons,  calico  printers,  who  had  most  extensive 
premises  in  Watling  Street,  extending  up  Friday  Street,  were 
having  additional  premises  completed  at  81  Watling  Street,  and 
these  were  quickly  in  a  blaze.  The  site  is  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  Fire  Brigade  Station,  but  between  the  station  and  the 
burning  premises  the  road  was  "  up."  While  the  engines  were 
being  brought  round,  however,  and  carts  and  waggons  were  being 
removed,  the  brigade  men  ran  to  the  hydrants,  and,  having  fixed 
the  hose,  began  to  play  upon  the  flames,  there  being,  fortunately, 
an  excellent  supply  of  water.  The  premises  on  fire,  however, 
burnt  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  fiames  spread  to  the  adjoining 
houses  on  the  west  and  in  the  rear.  Captain  Shaw  and  the  staff 
at  Watling  Street  head  station  were  on  the  spot  at  once,  and  all 
the  engines  which  could  be  brought  into  play  poured  volumes  of 
water  upon  the  flames,  which  threatened  not  only  the  whole  block 
between  Watling  Street  and  Cheapside,  but  even  the  blocks  across 
the  narrow  thoroughfares  of  Friday  Street  and  Bread  Street.  As 
fast  as  it  was  possible  the  divisions  of  the  brigade  firom  other  parts 
of  London  came  to  the  spot,  and  gave  able  assistance.  All  the 
premises  were  five  storeys  in  height,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
stored  with  textile  fabrics.  After  about  four  hours  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Crocker  in  Friday  Street  fell  with  a  crash.  Captain 
Shaw  was  struck  on  the  hip  by  a  falling  beam,  and  several  of.  the 
brigade  had  narrow  escapes.  The  details  of  the  fire  show  that  81 
Watling  Street,  a  building  of  25  feet  by  100  feet,  waa  burnt  out. 
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The  next  houses  from  82  to  87  Watling  Streefcy  and  fiom  51  to 
54  Friday  Street,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Crocker  &  Sona,  all  ad- 
joining and  communicating,  were  burnt  out,  buildings  and  ooih 
tents,  and  parts  of  the  buildings  have  fallen  into  the  street*  Nos. 
79  and  80  Watling  Street,  and  13  and  14  Bread  Street,  all  in  the 
occupation  of  ^Messrs.  Wilks,  linen  warehousemen,  were  damaged 
by  fire  and  water.  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  17  Watling  Street,  on 
the  opposite  sides,  had  their  fronte  scorched  by  the  flames.  No.  18 
Bread  Street  was  only  kept  from  bursting  into  flame  by  the 
efforts  of  the  brigade,  and,  as  it  was,  the  building  and  contents 
were  damaged.  Nos.  10  and  11  Bread  Street,  No.  55  Friday 
Street,  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Shaw  &  Beeton,  and  other 
tenants,  No.  56  Friday  Street,  and  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  and  11  Friday 
Street  were  in  danger  from  the  flames,  and  their  fronts  were 
severely  scorched.  Lesser  damage  was  sustained  by  Messrs.  Cooke, 
Sons  &  Co.,  at  12  Friday  Street,  Messrs.  Ellington  at  13,  Messrs. 
Hampton  at  14,  and  E.  Crute  at  15.  The  total  loss  is  very  great, 
that  of  Messrs.  Crocker  &  Sons  amounting,  it  is  stated^  to  nearly 
200,0002.  A  workman  is  missing,  and  it  is  feared  he  did  not 
escape.  Messrs.  Crocker,  Son,  &  Co.  state  that  both  stock  and 
premises  are  fully  insured. 

13.  Four  released  Military  Fenian  Prisoneo^  arrived  in 
Dublin  to-day.  Their  arrival  was  witnessed  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  people,  and  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  crowded.  On  landing  at 
Kingstown,  the  late  prisoners  were  presented  with  an  address  of 
welcome.  The  four  liberated!  Fenians  were: — Colour-Sergeant 
McCarthy,  who  was  convicted  by  court-martial,  in  May  1866,  of 
a  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  "  having  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  an  intended  mutiny  in  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  not  gplving 
information  to  his  commanding  officer."  He  was  sentenced  to 
death,  which  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  He  has 
been  twelve  years  in  prison.  Corporal  Chambers,  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,  convicted  at  a  court-martial  in  Ireland,  in  June  1866, 
of  breach  of  the  Articles  of  War,  "  mutinous  conduct  and  deser^ 
tion,"  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  Private  John 
Patrick  O'Brien,  tried  by  court-martial  in  June  1867,  for  a  similar 
offence  to  that  of  Corporal  Chambers.  Michael  Davitt,  tried  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  London,  in  June  1870,  together  with 
an  Englishman  named  Wilson,  for  supplying  arms  to  the  Fenian 
organisation.  Wilson  got  five  years'  imprisonment,  which  he 
served  out.  Davitt's  sentence  was  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 
Sergeant  McCarthy  died  at  Morrison's  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  January  15, 
the  cause,  it  is  believed,  having  been  heart  disease.  The  event 
caused  so  serious  a  shock  to  Corporal  Chambers,  that  his  life  was 
put  in  danger. 

14.  The  Telephone. — Professor  Bell  and  Colonel  Beynolds 
exhibited  the  operations  of  the  telephone  before  the  Queen  at 
Osborne.  Having  given  a  brief  explanation  of  his  invention,  the 
Professor  proceeded  to  hold  a  conversation  with  Mr^  Ormiston, 
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at  Osborne  Cottage ;  Her  Majesty  then  took  the  telephone,  and 
conversed  with  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Biddulph,  who  were  at  the 
cottage ;  and  a  request  having  been  made  that  Miss  Kate  Field, 
who  was  also  there,  should  go  to  the  piano,  she  sang  "  Kathleen 
Mavourneen  "  into  the  telephone,  for  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
returned  the  Queen's  thanks.  The  same  lady  subsequently  sang 
into  the  telephone,  "  Comin'  thro'  the  Rye,"  and  the  cuckoo  song 
from  "  Love's  Labour  Lost,''  with  surprising  effect.  Later  in  the 
evening  experiments  were  made  at  Cowes,  Southampton,  and 
London.  From  the  first  town  came  four  part  songs;  from  the 
second  a  bugle  retreat  that  elicited  the  Duke  of  Connaught's 
commendation ;  at  the  third  there  was  clear  and  fluent  conversa- 
tion, and  from  which  also  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  came  from  an 
organ.  Her  Majesty  and  the  Eoyal  family  evinced  much  interest 
in  the  several  experiments. 

The  Queen,  in  a  letter  of  thanks  written  by  Sir  Thomas 
Biddulph  to  Professor  Bell,  subsequently  has  expressed  her  surprise 
and  gratification  at  the  exhibition  of  the  telephone  at  Osborne. 
Her  Majesty  having  also  expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  the  two 
instruments  used.  Professor  Bell  has  ofiered  to  the  Queen  a  set  of 
telephones  to  be  made  expressly  for  Her  Majesty's  use. 

—  Sculling  Championship. — A  match  for  the  Sculling  Cham- 
pionship between  John  Higgins,  of  Shadwell,  and  Robert  Watson 
Boyd,  of  Grateshead-on-Tyne,  for  200i.  a  side  and  the  Champion 
Challenge  Cup,  was  rowed  to-day,  over  the  usual  Tyne  course, 
from  the  Mansion  House  to  Scotswood  Suspension  Bridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  four  miles,  and  unfortunately  resulted  in  a  foul 
after  the  two  scullers  had  rowed  about  half  a  mile.  The  referee, 
however,  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  foul  was  the  fault  of  the 
Tynesider,  and  consequently  awarded  the  stakes  to  the  Thames 
sculler.  The  result  is  most  unsatisfactory,  as  there  will  still  be 
doubts  as  to  which  is  the  better  man  of  the  two,  though  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  referee's  decision.  Previous  to 
this  race,  Higgins  had  thrice  beaten  Boyd.  John  Higgins  is  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  scaled  lOst.  13lb.  Boyd  is  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  scaled  lOst.  31b. 

As  the  hour  fixed  for  the  start  approached  an  enormous 
concourse  of  people  assembled  on  the  river  banks  all  the  way  to 
Scotswood,  and  some  dozen  steamers  hea\T[ly  laden  were  ready  to 
accompany  the  contest.  Great  excitement  prevailed  when  the 
men  stripped  at  the  mark,  Higgins  especially  looking  as  hard  and 
as  healthy  as  his  best  friends  could  wish.  The  two  scullers  started 
after  a  little  delay  by  mutual  consent,  and  Boyd,  getting  a  trifling 
advantage  at  the  start  and  going  away  with  a  wonderfully  quick 
stroke,  shot  out  and  gained  a  length's  advantage  in  the  first  200 
yards.  The  Northerner  then  pulled  his  right  scull,  and  going 
across  in  front  of  Higgins,  took  his  water,  with  barely  a  couple  of 
feet  of  daylight  between  the  boats.  Higgins  was  sculling  splendidly 
in  the  broken  water,  but,  despite  his  efforts,  Boyd  drew  out  with 
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half  a  length's  clear  lead  to  the  Skinner  Bum.  Higgins  then,  in 
response  to  George  Drewitt,  who  piloted  him  over  the  course^ 
spurted,  and  a  foul  became  imminent.  Boyd,  however,  answered 
with  another  spurt,  and  once  more  got  a  clear  lead  of  half  a 
length,  but  the  eflFort  died  away,  and  Hi^ns,  full  of  rowing, 
dashed  right  into  the  north-countryman's  rowlocks  about  thirty 
yards  below  the  Kedheugh  Bridge,  which  is  barely  half  a  mile  &om 
the  start.  At  the  time  of  the  foul  Boyd  was  clearly  in  Higgins* 
water.  While  the  men  remained  locked  together  the  excitement 
was  intense.  At  length  Boyd  got  clear  first,  but  it  was  then  seen 
tliat  Higgins'  boat  was  sinking,  and  Boyd  finished  the  course  alone. 
Higgins  subsequently  got  into  a  skiff  which  was  being  used  by  a 
sculler  near  the  point  where  the  foul  occurred,  and  pulled  over  the 
course,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  claim  the  stakes.  Boyd  claimed  the 
race  on  the  ground  that  he  had  reached  the  winning-post  first  and 
that  Higgins  had  not  gone  the  proper  course.  Higgins,  however, 
claimed  the  race  on  the  foul,  and  charged  Boyd  with  holding  his 
boat  when  the  foul  occurred.  The  decision  of  Mr.  Ireland,  the 
referee,  was  in  favour  of  Higgins  on  the  foul,  the  award  being 
quite  in  consonance  with  the  opinion  of  both  north  and  south 
countrymen,  all  of  whom  considered  that  Boyd  was  alone  to 
blame. 

—  W.  Gale,  the  well-known  pedestrian,  started  this  same 
day,  at  the  Olympia,  Brighton,  to  walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  every 
consecutive  ten  minutes  for  thirteen  days,  being  the  first  instal- 
ment of  an  undertaking  to  walk  8,000  consecutive  quarter  miles 
in  journeys  of  thirteen  days  each  in  the  principal  towns  of  Eng- 
land, resting  only  ifitery  other  Sunday  for  travelling  piurposes.  He 
is  progressing  favourably. 

—  Anecdotes  of  Turker. — ^The  day's  papers  have  this  story : 
Turner  was  staying  once  in  a  friend's  house  at  Kiiockholt,  where 
there  were  three  children.  He  had  brought  a  drawing  with  him 
of  which  the  distance  was  already  carefully  outlined,  but  there  was 
no  material  for  the  nearer  parts.  One  morning,  when  about  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  drawing,  he  called  in  the  children  as  collaborateurs 
for  the  rest  in  the  following  manner.  He  rubbed  three  cakes  of 
Avater-colour — red,  blue,  and  yellow — in  three  separate  saucers,  gave 
one  to  each  child,  and  told  the  children  to  dabble  in  the  saucers 
and  then  play  together  with  their  coloured  fingers  on  his  paper. 
These  directions  were  gleefully  obeyed,  as  the  reader  may  well 
imagine.  Turner  watched  the  work  of  the  thirty  little  fingers  with 
serious  attention,  and  after  the  dabbling  had  gone  on  for  some  time 
suddenly  called  out,  "  Stop  I "  He  then  took  the  drawing  into  his 
own  hands,  added  imaginaiy  landscape  forms,  suggested  by  the  acci- 
dental colouring,  and  the  work  was  finished.  On  another  occasion, 
after  dinner,  he  amused  himself  in  arranging  some  many-coloured 
sugar  plums  on  a  dessert  plate,  and  when  disturbed  in  the  operation 
by  a  question,  said  to  the  questioner,  "  There  I  you  have  made  me 
lose  fifty  guineas."  ..    :  . 
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18.  Mb.  Stanley  had  an  audience  of  Marshal  MacMahon  to- 
day, and  was  entertained  at  a  splendid  banquet  at  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  by  the  Paris  Geographical  Society. 

A  numerous  and  distinguished  company  assembled  to  meet 
the  illustrious  traveller.  During  the  evening  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  presented  to  Mr.  Stanley  the  academic  decora- 
tion of  the  palm  branches  in  gold,  and  the  President  announced  that 
the  Society  had  awarded  to  him  their  great  gold  medal.  On  the 
21st,  the  members  of  the  Paris  Press  Club  gave  a  luncheon  to  Mr. 
Stanley.  Several  toasts  were  proposed  in  honour  of  the  explorer, 
Avho,  in  replying  to  the  first,  said  he  always  bore  in  mind  that  he 
was  a  plain  journalist — in  the  midst  of  great  perils  had  remem- 
bered that  he  was  the  soldier  of  journalism,  impelled  by  the 
journalistic  instinct  to  explore  unknown  countries,  and  achieve 
what  Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  renowned  travellers  had  left  un- 
done. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  arrived  at  Folkestone  on  the  22nd.  He 
was  met  at  the  landing-stage  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and 
several  hundreds  of  persons  were  present  on  the  pier.  He  left 
amid  loud*  cheering.  At  Charing  Cross  he  was  met  by  a  select 
circle  of  friends,  who  enthusiastically  cheered  him.  Mr.  Stanley 
looks  much  greyer,  but  seems  quite  well.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  be  asked  to  fix  a  date  when  he 
can  attend  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society 
and  give  a  paper  or  narrative  of  his  explorations  and  discoveries 
in  Central  Africa ;  and  further,  that  the  president  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Council  should  wait  upon  Mr.  Stanley  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  safe  return  to  Europe.  It  was  further  decided  that 
the  deputation  should  invite  Mr.  Stanley  to  a  dinner,  given  by  the 
society,  to  which  the  friends  of  fellows  should  also  be  admissible. 

21.  Cleopatra's  Needle. — After  a  very  favourable  voyage  the 
Needle  Ship  arrived  at  Gravesend  to-day,  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  on  the  tide  flowing  was  towed  to  Blackwall,  where  she  was 
taken  into  the  East  India  Dock  shortly  before  four  o'clock.  Great 
enthusiasm  was  manifested  by  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
witnessed  the  passage  of  the  vessel  up  the  Thames.  Mr.  Dixon 
received  a  message  from  the  Queen,  expressing  the  gratification 
of  Her  Majesty  at  hearing  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Needle. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  has  also  expressed  to  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson 
her  appreciation  of  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  which  he  has 
shown  in  defraying  the  cost  of  transporting  the  Needle  from 
Egypt  to  England.  The  "  Cleopatra  "  will  occupy  her  berth  in  the 
East  India  Docks  for  a  few  days,  and  meanwhile  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  Captain  Burstall,  secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
for  a  convenient  berth  alongside  one  of  the  landing-places  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  for  the  convenience  of  her  being  shown 
freely  to  the  public,  for  a  period  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  at 
least,  during  which  she  will  be  open  to  everybody  under  suitable 
arrangements. 
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22.  The  Piiince  of  Wales  at  Cambbidoe. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  to-day  iinveile<l  the  statue  which  lias  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge. 

The  Prince  arrived  at  Trinity  Ijodge  on  the  evening  of 
January  21,  and  dined  witli  tlie  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Atkinson,  in 
the  Hall  of  Clare  College.  On  the  22nd,  at  mid-day,  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  large  mimlxT  of  University 
dignitaries,  assembled  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  to  receive  the 
Prince.  The  address  from  the  University,  which  was  read  by  the 
Chancellor,  recalled  to  memory  "  the  honour  and  advantage  derived 
})y  the  University  from  the  constant  solicitude  and  attention  which 
the  Price  Consort  bestowed  upon  all  tliat  concerned  its  well-being 
during  a  Chancellorship  of  nearly  fifteen  5-ears,"  and,  moreover, 
"  his  never-wearying  vigilance  and  attention  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted  station,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  all  personal  interests  and  objects." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  course  of  his  reply  said : — 
"  The  interest  which  the  Prince  Consort  took  in  everything  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  the  University  is  well  known  to  Ms  all,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  me  to  witness  the  respect 
which  the  members  of  the  University  show  to  his  memory  ])y  the 
erection  of  this  fine  statue.  1  will  now  proceed  to  execute  the  task 
imposed  upon  me  of  unveiling  the  statue." 

The  Chancellor,  in  thanking  His  Royal  Highness,  referred  to 
the  deep  interest  which  was  taken  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  the 
work  in  which  the  University  was  engaged. 

After  the  ceremony  the  Prince  of  Wales  proceeded  to  the 
picture  gallery,  and  held  a  levee,  which  was  numerously  attended. 
Mr.  Foley's  statue  is  of  colossal  size,  and  represents  His  fioyal 
Highness  in  his  robes  as  Chancellor,  with  the  right  hand  raised  as 
if  he  were  in  the  act  of  speaking.  It  stands  on  a  plinth  of  grey 
Sicilian  marble,  into  which  is  let  the  following  inscription  on  a 
white  marble  medallion: — "Alberto  Reginge  Victorifie  Conjngi 
Regiie  dignitatis  Consorti  Cancellario  suo  Academic!  Cantabri- 
giensis." 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  retiuned  a  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  Cambridge  Corporation,  in  which  lie  expresses  tlie  gra- 
tification it  gave  him  to  visit  tlie  scenes  of  his  happy  undergraduate 
days. 

23.  Mahriage  of  the  Kino  of  Spain. — The  marriage  of  King 
Alfonso  with  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Mercedes,  was  solemnised 
with  great  splendour  at  Madrid  on  the  23rd  January.  The  new 
Queen  was  everj^vhere  well  received. 

The  festivities  were  commenced  by  a  grand  Hveille  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  of  the  bands  of  the  regiments 
composing  the  garrison  marching  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  marriage  ceremony  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Atocha 
was  fixed  for  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  half-past  ten  the  King,  acoom- 
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panied  by  his  father,  left  the  palace  in  a  splendid  state  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  handsome  white  horses  heavily  beplumed.  The 
Royal  bride,  on  arriving  at  the  railway  station  from  Aranjuez, 
entered  a  state  carriage,  which  was  also  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and 
proceeded  direct  to  the  church.  It  had  been  arranged  that  she 
should  have  been  accompanied  by  Queen  Christina,  but  Her 
Majesty  was  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  ceremonial  by 
sudden  indisposition.  Eleven  other  carriages  formed  part  of  the 
procession,  and  bore  six  younger  Princesses  and  the  Eoyal  suite. 
The  streets  were  densely  crowded  by  people  from  many  parts  of 
Spain.  Every  balcony  was  richly  decorated  and  filled  with  ladies 
elegantly  attired. 

The  King  was  received  with  the  utmost  loyalty  by  the 
popidace,  the  country  people  being  most  hearty  in  their  plaudits. 
His  Majesty  wore  the  uniform  of  a  captain-general,  while  his  bride 
was  attired  in  a  white  velvet  dress,  trimmed  with  silver,  and  a  white 
mantilla.  It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  greeting  accorded  to  the 
Infanta  was  as  enthusiastic  as  that  accorded  to  the  King,  and  was 
as  long  sustained.  The  Duke  of  Montpensier,  with  the  suit  ac- 
companying him,  met  the  King  at  the  portal  of  the  church.  His 
Majesty  entered  the  church  with  his  father,  Don  Francisco  d'Assis, 
and  remained  at  the  altai*  until  the  Princess  Mercedes  arrived, 
preceded  by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  her  father,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  Princess  of  Asturias.  The  interior  presented  a  most 
striking  and  magnificent  appearance,  though  much  of  the  eflFect  was 
marred  by  the  want  of  space,  the  building  not  being  sufficiently 
ample  for  so  imposing  a  ceremonial.  It  was  decorated  witli  ancient 
hangings  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The  foreign  Ambassadors  and  tlieir 
suites — attired,  of  course,  according  to  their  diflFerent  nationalities 
— the  grandees  of  Spain,  who  were  in  rich  costumes,  many  bearing 
military  orders,  and  large  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, accompanied  by  richly-attired  ladies,  made  up  sueli  a  sight 
as  has  been  rarely  equalled  at  any  Eoyal  marriage.  The  Earl  of 
Kosslyn,  wearing  a  British  uniform,  and  a  brilliant  suite  were  the 
first  the  arrive.  His  lordship  was  followed  by  other  special  em- 
bassies; Eussia  and  Italy  only  having  charges  d'aflFaires.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies,  a  "  Te 
Deum"  being  sung  in  the  course  of  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  Royal  couple  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace.  At  two  o'clock  there  was  a  march  past  of 
the  troops  in  front  of  the  Eoyal  palace  by  the  Plaza  del  Oriente. 
In  the  evening  all  the  principal  theatres  were  thrown  open,  and 
were  filled  by  audiences  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Municipality. 
The  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  the  Salon  del  Pmdo  being 
conspicuous  by  its  display.  The  waters  of  four  adjacent  fountains 
were  coloured  by  reflected  light,  and  presented  a  marvellously 
brilliant  appearance.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  ^ere  conspicuous 
by  their  brilliancy,  as  were  also  the  public  offices  and  many  private 
houses. 
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30.  Great  Distress  is  Prevalent  in  South  Wales. — ^Thexe  is 
a  collapse  of  the  coal  trade,  which  has  fallen  off  at  Cardiff  akme 
by  100,000  tons  a  month,  and  the  resulting  poverty  is  deplorable, 
both  as  a  fact  and  as  evidence  of  the  improvidence  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  some  places,  it  is  said,  people  are  feeding  on  potato- 
peelings,  raw  cabbage-leaves,  and  brewers'  grains.  At  Merthyr 
there  are  hundreds  '*'  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,"  turning  over 
the  refuse  of  the  streets  for  food.  Of  five  hundred  collieries  in 
Monmouth  and  Glamorganshire  only  twenty  are  working  full  time. 
Soup  is  distributed  in  hundreds  of  quarts  a  day,  but  a  national 
subscription  would  appear  to  be  required.  Ijord  Aberdare  has 
written  a  letter,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  think  there  has  been  some 
exaggeration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  this  district.  We 
are  still  very  far  from  the  condition  of  the  Madrasees  and 
jMysoreaus,  with  whom  we  have  been  compared.  We  are  not  yet 
^  a  people  in  beggary,  a  nation  stretching  out  its  hands  for  food.' 
We  have  no  natives  dying  by  scores  on  the  roadside,  or  by  hun- 
dreds in  their  huts,  of  absolute  starvation.  The  bulk  of  our 
colliery  population  is  able  to  maintain  itself,  although  with  di£S- 
culty,  and  with  many  privations,  without  receiving  aid  from  the 
poor  rates  or  from  private  charity.  The  struggle  in  some  parts, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  deserted  ironworks  at 
Merthyr  and  Aberdare,  has  })een  long  and  sore,  but  is  still  carried 
on  with  imabated  courage.'  The  Lord  Mayor,  having  been  re- 
quested to  receive  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  instituting  a 
relief  fund  at  the  Mansion  House  in  aid  of  the  distress,  has  re- 
plied, through  his  private  secretary,  that  he  does  not  see  his  way, 
especially  after  the  many  recent  appeals  made  from  the  Mansion 
House  for  public  charities,  to  open  a  fund  for  the  object  in  ques- 
tion. He  is  the  less  disposed  to  do  so  as  he  sees  that  the  work  ot 
relief  has  })een  already  very  kindly  undertaken  by  Ijord  Aberdare, 
the  local  clergy,  and  others  in  whom  the  public  have  full  confi- 
dence ;  and  he  thinks  that  any  subscriptions  that  might  be  raised 
could  not  possibly  go  into  better  hands  than  theirs. 


FEBRUARY. 

4.  Terrible  Accident  in  a  Circus. — A  frightful  accident 
took  place  to-day  at  the  Calais  fair.  A  large  circus,  holding  3,000 
persons,  was  one  of  the  attractions.  In  the  midst  of  the  p^orm- 
ance  a  panic,  caused  by  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  made  the  audience 
in  the  second-class  seats  rush  down  an  inclined  plank  serving  as 
a  staircase  from  the  top  row  of  seats.  Many  persons  fell ;  others 
followed  in  a  wild  endeavour  to  get  through  the  narrow  door. 
Those  behind  forced  off  the  outer  boarding  from  the  upper  part  of 
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the  staircase,  whence  many  jumped  into  the  Grande  Place,  and 
others  on  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  booths.  In  a  few  minutes, 
aroimd  the  doorway,  and  also  below  the  opening  in  the  boarding, 
was  a  struggling  mass  of  persons  a  yard  in  depth.  Twelve  persons 
are  dead,  and  others  are  not  expected  to  recover.  One  person  has 
been  arrested.  The  people  in  the  front  rows  mostly  kept  their 
places.  The  Commandant  of  the  8th  Eegiment  quartered  in 
Calais,  and  M.  Monvoison,  the  Commissaire  of  Police,  strongly 
exerted  themselves  to  check  the  panic,  and  partially  mitigated  it. 
The  loss  of  life  was  mainly  owing  to  the  supplemental  door  for 
escape  in  case  of  accidents,  opening  inward,  becoming  blockaded. 

7.  War  Excitement  in  London. — A  large  crowd  collected 
in  Westminster  Hall  to-day,  and  as  the  members  passed  in- 
ward the  hearty  plaudits  or  the  silence  of  the  crowd  told  whether 
they  were  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  I^ords 
that  the  most  remarkable  scenes  occurred.  Here  a  mass  of 
people  stood  for  a  long  time  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  The  first  cheers  were  heard  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  drove  up  to  the  Peers'  entrance.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
arrived  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  greeted  in  a  similar  fashion. 
When  the  Premier  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  constables, 
whose  services  were  quite  necessary,  so  great  was  the  excitement, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers  knew  no  bounds ;  they  shouted 
themselves  hoarse,  and,  waving  tlieir  hats,  vied  with  one  another 
in  the  attempt  to  see  him.  Similar  demonstrations  occurred  when 
Lord  Derby  was  descried,  shouts  of  "  Well  done,  my  lord  I "  ming- 
ling with  cheers  that  did  not  cease  until  his  lordship  had  disap- 
peared. A  large  number  of  medical  students  assembled  at  four 
o'clock  in  Trafalgar  Square,  where  they  held  a  meeting,  and  from 
thence  they  walked  in  procession  to  the  oflBcial  residence  of  the 
Premier  in  Downing  Street,  with  the  object  of  assuring  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  of  their  confidence  in  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  noble  eaii,  however,  had  left,  and  the  students, 
with  an  immense  crowd,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Palace  Yard  was  filled,  and  the  police,  under  the  orders  of 
Inspector  Denning,  closed  the  outer  gates  and  also  the  doors  of 
Westminster  Hall.  The  students,  singing  national  songs,  tried 
hard  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  building,  and  Mr.  Denning  and 
liis  constables  had  considerable  diflBculty  in  maintaining  order 
and  preventing  what  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  result  in  a  riot. 
Mr.  Denning  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  students  to 
be  content  with  half  a  dozen  of  their  number  being  admitted  as 
u  deputation  to  some  member  of  the  Government.  Outside  the 
gates  of  Palace  Yard  several  thousands  of  persons  had  assembled, 
and  strong  detachments  of  police  arrived.  Five  of  the  students, 
as  a  deputation,  were  ushered  into  the  deputation-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Sir  Selwin-Ibbetson  and  Mr.  Cross  were 
fetched.     The  deputation  having  stated  the  object  of  their  visit 
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Mr.  Cross  expressed  his  pleasure  at  seeing  them,  and  lioped  that 
they  would  leave  the  precincts  of  the  House  quietly  and  in  order, 
[n  Palace  Yard,  one  of  the  students,  standing  on  the  ledge  of  a 
lamp-post,  informed  the  crowd  of  the  reception  they  had  met 
with,  and  then  the  entire  hody,  singing  ^Rule,  Britanma^"  and 
other  patriotic  songs,  left,  accompani^  by  most  of  the  lai^ 
crowd. 

—  An  Attempt  at  Shooting. — ^An  attempt  has  been  made  in 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  life  of  General  Trepoff,  prefect  of  the  city, 
by  a  young  woman  armed  with  a  revolver,  who  had  gained  admis- 
sion to  him  under  pretext  of  presenting  a  petition.  It  is  feared 
that  the  wound  may  prove  fatal. 

12.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  gave  a  banquet  to-day  at 
which  about  500  persons  were  present. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor  re- 
ferred to  the  death  of  the  Pope,  describing  him  as  having  been 
charged  with  the  government  of  the  Universal  Church.  The 
speech  of  the  Ix)rd-Lieutenant  was  almost  entirely  statistical,  and 
had  reference  to  poor  Laws,  crime,  and  education.  He  admitted 
that  last  year  things  had  not  been  so  prosperous  as  before,  but 
nevertheless  he  believed  the  progress  of  the  country  to  be  steady. 
In  respect  even  of  drunkenness  the  Irish  statistics  compared 
favourably  with  those  of  England,  and  he  hoped  a  moderate 
measure  would  be  passed  in  restraint  of  that  vice.  The  encourag- 
ing circumstance  of  a  year  of  depression  was  that  the  poorer 
classes  had  increased  their  deposits  in  the  Grovernment  Savings 
Bank.  His  Grace  abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  national 
crisis,  but  tlie  toast  of  "  The  Queen  "  was  received  with  marked 
enthusiasm,  the  company  cheering  again  and  again. 

—  Singular  Disooveuy  of  Stolen  Jewellert. — A  singular 
discovery  has  been  made  at  the  East  Croydon  Eailway  station.  A 
plumber  having  been  called  in  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  stoppage 
in  the  water-closet  of  one  of  the  ladies'  waiting-rooms,  on  putting 
his  hand  down  to  the  l)end  of  the  pipe  pulled  up  a  quantity  of 
jewellery.  Tlie  contents  of  the  pan  were  carefully  sifted,  and  the 
result  was  the  finding  of  sixty-four  pieces  of  jewellery,  consisting  of 
twelve  rings,  ten  brooches,  a  number  of  necklets,  chains,  lockets, 
bracelets,  Sic,  From  information  in  the  possession  of  the  station 
officials,  the  article^}  were  at  once  supposed  to  be  the  proceeds  of  a 
robbery  at  the  house  of  Colonel  Lane,  J.P.,  of  Broadoak,  Bexhill, 
on  the  evening  of  DcHi'ember  5.  On  the  6th  of  that  month  a 
telegram  was  sent  by  Police-Superintendent  Jefferys,  of  Guestling, 
Sussex,  to  the  station-master  at  East  Croydon,  requesting  him  to 
detain  a  young  woman,  named  Amelia  Jordan,  who  has  absconded 
fjom  Colonel  Lane's  service,  and  was  travelling  towaixls  London  by 
the  2.0  P.M.  up  Hastings  train.  On  the  arrival  of  the  ti-ain  at  East 
Croydon  the  young  woman  was  foimd  and  detained  in  the  ladies^ 
waiting-room,  having  been  informed  as  a  reason  for  her  detention 
that  she  had  been  telegraphed  for  to  return  home.     She  was  re- 
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quested  to  wait  till  Mr,  Rush  ton  had  telegraphed  back  to  the  party 
who  had  sent  for  her.  While  in  the  waiting-room  it  is  supposed 
that  she  dropped  the  jewellery  into  the  water-closet,  where  it  has 
since  remained  till  discovered  by  the  plumber.  On  Superintendent 
Jefferys  being  communicated  with  he  brought  to  Croydon  sketches 
of  several  of  the  lost  articles  of  jewellery,  and  on  comparing  them 
with  the  articles  found  they  corresponded,  and  no  doubt  remained  that 
the  jewellery  was  that  which  had  been  stolen  from  Colonel  Lane's. 
The  young  woman  Jordan  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  apprehended. 
She  was  taken  before  the  Hastings  magistrates  a  short  time  since, 
and  by  them  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  stealing  soap  and 
bed-room  apparel,  but  was  acquitted  with  applause  in  court.  On 
Januaiy  28  she  was  brouglit  before  the  county  magistrate  at  Has- 
tings. The  whole  of  the  jewellery  was  identified,  and  also  a  gold 
chain  and  ring  whicli  had  been  lost  some  time  previously.  The  pri- 
soner was  committed  for  trial  on  charges  of  stealing  the  jewels  and 
setting  fire  to  the  house  from  which  the  jewellery  had  been  stolen. 

—  Wreck  of  a  Steamer  and  Loss  of  Ninety  Lives. — ^The 
steamer  "  Metropolis,"  879  tons,  carrying  a  cargo  of  materials  for  the 
Maderias  and  Mamorne  Eailway,  Brazil,  which  is  being  constructed, 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Para  on  January  29,  with  247  persons 
aboard,  chiefly  railway  labourers.  On  the  31st,  a  fierce  easterly 
gale  blowing,  the  "  Metropolis,"  after  vainly  labouring  against 
it  for  several  hours,  struck  about  6.30  p.m.  near  the  shore  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast,  at  a  point  about  three  miles  below  Cunituck 
Lighthouse.  She  stranded  broadside,  and  soon  became  a  complete 
wreck.  The  wreck,  it  seems,  was  caused  by  the  unseaworthiness  of 
the  vessel  and  overloading.  The  survivors  report  that  on  the  first 
day  out  at  sea  the  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  the  pumps  were  unable 
to  keep  the  water  under.  To  relieve  the  vessel  the  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  an  eflFort  was  made  to  steer  for  Hampton 
fioads.  On  the  31st,  at  three,  a  heavy  sea  carried  away  the  boats 
and  flooded  the  saloon  and  engine-room ;  and,  the  ship  becoming 
unmanageable,  the  captain  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel. 
The  fires  being  out,  and  the  engine  stopped,  he  ordered  all  hands 
to  get  their  life-preservers,  and  heading  the  vessel  for  the  beach, 
set  all  sail,  and  drove  her  right  on.  The  surf  was  violent,  and  a 
panic  ensued.  Everyone  sought  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  those 
who  were  saved  by  swimming  ashore  were  nearly  all  destitute  of 
clothing.     Latest  telegrams  state  that  158  persons  were  saved. 

—  Terrible  Collision  in  the  Channel  and  Loss  of  Life. — 
To-day,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  passenger  steamer  "  C.  M. 
Palmer,"  Captain  Cay,  of  Newcastle,  bound  thence  for  London  with 
about  sixty  passengers,  was  proceeding  up  the  Channel,  about  two 
miles  from  Harwich,  when  the  steamer  "  Ludworth,"  Captain  Mel- 
drum,  ran  into  her  so  violently  that  she  sank  within  ten  minutes. 
The  latter  was  from  London,  in  ballast,  for  Hartlepool.  From  the 
statement  of  Sergeant  Wilson,  of  the  43rd  Regiment,  who  was  on 
board  the  "C.  M.  Palmer,"  escorting  a  military  prisoner  from  Dur- 
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ham  to  London,  it  seems  that  on  hearing  a  commotion  heroshedon 
deck,  and  saw  the  ^^Ludworth"  bearing  down  at  a  great  speed.  In 
about  a  minute  she  stnick  the  ^^  C.  M.  Pahner '^  on  the  starboard  side. 
A  panic  at  once  ensued,  everyone  making  for  the  boats,  two  of 
which  were  immediately  lowered.  One,  however,  being  overcrowded, 
shortly  afterwards  capsized.  The  other,  into  which  Sergeant  Wilson 
had  got,  became  entangled  in  the  wreckage.  He  then  managed  to 
get  hold  of  a  lifebuoy.  At  that  moment  he  noticed  a  Danish  girl 
holding  a  child  by  the  hand  standing  on  the  deck,  and  although 
he  begged  her  to  come  with  him  she  remained  heedless,  being 
apparently  stupified.  In  another  minute  Wilson  found  himself  in 
the  water,  when  he  was  seized  round  the  neck  by  two  men  and 
carried  under  the  waves.  In  his  struggles  to  disengage  himself  he 
sank  three  times,  but  ultimately  succeeded  in  floating  himself  free. 
He  again  saw  the  Danish  girl  for  the  last  time  among  the  wreckage. 
Wilson  afterwards  managed  to  get  hold  of  some  floating  packages, 
and  when  nearly  exhausted  was  picked  up.  The  **  Ludworth  "  aflar 
the  collision  stood  by  and  lowered  her  boats.  Forty-three  persons 
altogether  were  rescued,  and  landed  at  Harwich  at  half-past  twelve- 
According  to  statements  of  other  survivors  the  whistle  of  the 
"  C.  M.  Palmer  "  was  blown  when  the  **  Ludworth  "  was  within  fifty 
yards.  Many  persons  jumped  overboard  before  the  collision,  and 
the  steam  blown  off  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  is  believed  to  have 
scalded  some  of  them  to  death.  Captain  Cay  remained  at  the 
wheel  imtil  the  steamer,  going  down  head  first,  lay  over  to  her  side, 
when  he  took  to  the  rigging.  Finally  he  was  rescued  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition.  The  crew  of  the  "  Ludworth  "  acted  promptly 
after  the  collision.  Another  accoimt  gives  the  number  missing  as 
fourteen.     The  collision  occurred  during  a  dense  fog. 

1 6.  Fatal  Gun  Accident. — About  fifty  members  of  the  Clifton 
College  l^^ngineer  Cadet  Corps  went  to-day  for  ball  practice  to  the 
rifle  range  of  the  Bristol  Eifle  Volunteer  Corps  at  Avonmouth,  and 
left  on  their  return  journey  by  the  5.40  P.M.  train.  While  the 
tickets  were  being  collected  at  Sea  Mills,  the  last  station  on  the 
Port  and  Pier  Riilway  before  the  Clifton  Terminus,  the  report  of  a 
gun  was  heard  to  i)roceed  from  the  first  railway  carriage,  next  the 
guard's  van.  Hastily  proceeding  to  the  carriage,  the  railway 
officials  found  that  the  })reechloader  of  one  of  four  college  cadets, 
who  were  in  a  second-class  compartment,  had  gone  off,  the  bullet 
passing  through  the  leather  and  horsehair  padding  on  the  opposite 
side  of  tlie  carriage,  penetrating  tlie  wooden  partition  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  then  passing  through  the  padding  of  the  next,  a  first- 
class  compartment,  l)otwpon  two  gentlemen  who  were  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  the  cadet  who  fired  the  charge.  The  missile  then 
struck  Mr.  A.  F.  Jones,  B.A.,  who  was  sitting  opposite,  in  the  left 
breast,  passing  right  through  his  heart,  and  finally  embedded 
itself  in  the  cushion  against  which  he  was  leaning.  Death  was 
instantaneous.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  was  a  scholar  of  Bra- 
senose  College,  Oxford,  and  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science  at  Clifton  College. 
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1 9.  Mr.  Byron's  Comedy  of  "  Our  Boys  "  this  evening  reached 
its  one  thousandth  representation  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre.  In 
token  of  this  altogether  unparalleled  dramatic  event  Messrs.  James 
and  Thorne  had  publicly  announced  that  the  entire  receipts  would 
be  handed  over  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  distribution  amongst  various 
charitable  institutions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  pit  had  been 
added  to  the  stalls  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand  for  secured 
places  ;  and  among  the  assemblage,  conspicuous  in  their  robes  and 
uniforms  in  the  latrge  stage  box,  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs, 
the  City  Marshal,  and  other  civic  dignitaries,  accompanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress  and  other  ladies.  At  the  close  of  the  comedy, 
which  had  been  received  with  vociferous  approbation,  Mr.  William 
Farren  made  a  short  statement  conveying  the  information  that 
the  performance  had  resulted  in  a  profit  of  300^.,  which  would  be 
distributed  among  various  institutions,  including  the  General 
Theatrical  Fund  and  certain  metropolitan  hospitals.  The  special 
event  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  David 
James  and  Mr.  Thome  before  the  footlights  to  deliver  a  rhymed 
epilogue  to  the  comedy,  in  which  Mr.  Byron — suddenly  presenting 
himself  in  evening  attire — subsequently  joined.  This  little  dia- 
logue, briskly  written,  full  of  apropos  allusions  and  ingenious 
pleasantries,  created  roars  of  laughter.  The  proceedings  were 
marked  by  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  may  be  said  to  have  even 
overflowed  into  the  Strand,  where  a  large  crowd — having  long 
feasted  their  eyes  upon  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Sheriffs,  who  were  keeping  guard  in  state  liveries,  and  gazed  to 
their  hearts'  content  at  the  brilliant  illuminated  devices  over  the 
front  of  the  entrance — greeted  the  reappearance  of  each  distin- 
guished visitor  with  hearty  cheers.  Among  the  noteworthy  inci- 
dents of  the  evening  was  the  distribution  among  the  audience  of 
sealed  packets,  each  containing  a  photographed  group  of  the  lead- 
ing performers  in  "  Our  Boys.' 

20.  The  New  Pope. — At  an  early  hour  to-day,  at  a  time 
when  but  few  people  were  passing  the  Vatican,  the  door  in  the 
grand  gallery  of  the  Vatican  Basilica  was  thrown  open,  and  Car- 
dinal Caterini,  the  Chief  of  the  Order  of  Deacons,  came  forward 
and  announced  in  the  customary  formula  that  a  new  Pope  had 
been  elected,  and  that  Cardinal  Pecci,  Camerlengo  and  Archbishop 
of  Perugia,  was  the  successor  to  the  Papal  See.  It  was  not  ex- 
pected that  the  Conclave  would  come  to  a  decision  so  early,  espe- 
cially as  the  smoke  from  the  burning  voting  papers  had  been  re- 
marked at  half-past  twelve  issuing  from  the  well-known  chimney, 
and  it  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  morning's  ballot  had  led  to 
no  result.  In  consequence  of  this  belief,  the  crowd  which  had 
assembled  outside  the  Vatican  at  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ballot 
had  dispersed,  and  the  actual  hearers  of  the  formal  announcement 
were  few  in  number.  They  nevertheless  cheered  Cardinal  Caterini's 
words  most  enthusiastically,  and  the  shouting  soon  attracted  a 
large  crowd  to  the  Vatican. 
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At  half-past  four  the  new  Pope,  surrounded  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Sacred  College,  presented  himself  in  the  inner 
gallery  of  the  Basilica.  His  appearance  gave  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  the  most  vociferous  cheering,  the  crowd  outside  taking 
up  the  shout  and  crying,  "  Long  live  the  Pope  I "  His  Holiness 
was  at  length  compelled  to  make  a  sign  to  the  populace  for  silence, 
and  when  quiet  was  restored  intoned  the  "  Benedicite  **  and  pro- 
nounced the  Benediction.  As  soon  as  this  ceremony  had  come  to 
an  end  the  cheering  again  broke  out,  and  the  Pope  at  length 
withdrew,  followed  by  the  .acclamations  of  the  crowd. 

The  new  Pontiff  is  a  man  of  moderate  views  in  religious 
matters,  though  of  distinguished  piety,  combined  with  great 
energy  of  character  and  capacity  for  ruling,  qualities  which  he 
has  shown  both  in  the  administration  of  his  see  of  Perugia  and  in 
the  various  offices  which  he  has  held  under  the  Pontificates  of 
Popes  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  Until  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  Camerlengo  in  November  last  Cardinal  Pecci  had  resided 
but  little  in  Rome,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  feeling  of  jealousy 
and  dislike  with  which  the  late  Cardinal  Antonelli  regarded  him. 
The  enmity  of  the  late  Seci-etary  of  State  is  generally  considered 
to  liave  been  the  cause  of  Cardinal  Pecci's  repeated  failures  to 
obtain  any  preferment  which  would  have  brought  him  into  contact 
with  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  chief  adviser  of  that  Pontiff  fearing,  it  ifl 
presumed,  the  influence  that  a  man  of  such  high  attainments 
would  exercise  upon  the  politics  of  the  Vatican.  It  was  not  until 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Antonelli  that  Cardinal  Pecci  was  perma- 
nently summoned  to  Rome  and  appointed  to  an  office  about  the 
person  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  At  the  Conclave  His  Holiness  was  the 
candidate  of  the  Moderate  Cardinals,  being  in  no  way  compromised 
by  the  policy  of  the  late  Pontificate.  His  election  to  the  Papal 
Chaii*  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner : — At  the  ballot  of  this  morning  he  received  thirty-six 
votes,  which  left  only  five  more  recjuisite  to  give  him  the  appointed 
majority  of  two-thirds.  When  the  voting  was  finished  and  the 
papers  had  been  burned  Cardinal  Franchi  and  those  holding  the 
same  views  advanced  and  knelt  before  Cardinal  Pecci,  and  this 
example  l^eing  followed  by  others,  Cardinal  Pecci  became  elected 
Pope  *'  by  adoration.''  Monseignor  Segur  immediately  informed 
His  Holiness  that  he  purposed  to  present  him  with  a  sum  of  one 
million  francs  as  the  first  donation  of  Peter's  Pence  which  the 
French  Episcopate  intended  to  offer  to  the  new  Pontiff.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  result  of  the  election  becoming  known  the  bells 
of  all  the  churches  in  the  city  were  {)ealed,  and  the  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Body  proceeded  to  the  Vatican  to  present  their 
congratidations  to  His  Holiness.  He  assiunes  the  title  of  Leo  XIII. 

22.  AiTEMPTED  Assassination  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. — 
An  attempt  to  shoot  Sir  George  Jessel,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
was  made  to-day  on  his  lordship's  arrival  at  the  court.  As  he  was 
alighting  from  a  hansom  cab  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Dodwell,  who 
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was  standing  near,  tired  deliberately  at  him  with  a  pistol,  but  the 
bullet,  if  any,  most  providentially  missed  him.  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  is  apparently  insane,  was  at  once  taken  into  custody.  When 
Sir  George  Jessel  afterwards  took  his  seat  in  court,  Mr.  Boxburgh, 
the  senior  Queen's  Counsel  present,  said  that  he  rose  to  express  on 
behalf  of  the  Bar  and  the  profession  their  deep  sympathy  with  his 
lordship  in  reference  to  the  dastardly  attempt  on  his  life,  and  their 
thankfulness  to  God  that  a  life  so  valuable  to  the  profession  and 
the  public  had  been  spared,  and  their  earnest  hope  that  he  might 
continue  for  many  years  yet  to  preside  in  this  court.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  in  reply,  said  that  he  thanked  Mr.  Roxburgh  and  the 
rest  of  the  Bar  most  heartily  for  their  kind  expressions.  His 
escape  had  certainly  been  very  providential,  and  he  was  very 
thankful  for  it.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  the  man  who  had  made 
the  attempt  was  probably  not  responsible  for'  his  actions.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  recently  presented  a  petition  of  right  to 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  which  that  learned  judge  had  refused  to 
receive,  and  he  had  then  come  to  the  Appeal  Court.  When  the 
petition  came  on  in  the  latter  court  his  lordship  happened  to  be 
sitting  there,  and  the  Court  had  confirmed  the  decision  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  The  man  had  since  that  time  attended  regularly 
in  the  Appeal  Court  on  each  motion  day  and  made  most  ridiculous 
motions,  which  had  been  imiformly  refused.  Lord  Justice  Thesiger 
only  mentioned  to  him  recently  that  the  man  was  insane,  and  on 
the  last  occasion  of  his  appearance  in  court,  had  told  him  that 
imless  he  was  quiet  he  should  be  obliged  to  order  his  removal. 
This  last  circumstance  had  probably  aggravated  the  wretched 
man,  and  hence  the  attempt  had  been  made.  Such  attempts  had 
been  made  before ;  still,  it  was  extremely  rare  that  such  a  thing 
occurred  against  any  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  for  anything  done 
in  their  judicial  capacity.  He  desired  again  to  express  his  thanks 
to  Mr.  Roxburgh  and  the  Bar  for  their  kind  sympathy.  His 
lordship  then  proceeded  with  the  ordinary  business  of  the  court. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Dodwell  was  taken  before  Mr.  Flowers,  at 
Bow  Street.  He  is  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  was  described  as  of 
19  Moor  Street,  Soho.  The  court-keeper  and  usher  of  the  Rolls 
Court,  said  that  about  half-past  nine  that  morning  the  prisoner 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Rolls  Court  and  asked  liim  when  the  Master 
arrived.  He  told  him  he  sat  at  ten  o'clock,  but  usually  he  arrived 
ten  minutes  or  so  before  that  time.  The  prisoner  left  the  court, 
and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Sir  George  Jessel  arrived  in  a 
hansom  cab.  According  to  his  custom,  witness  went  to  meet  him 
at  the  door.  His  lordship  had  barely  alighted  from  the  cab  when 
there  was  a  report  of  a  pistol  fired  so  close  to  witness's  ears  that 
he  was  made  deaf  for  some  time  afterwards  by  the  noise.  He 
turned  sharply  round  and  saw  the  prisoner  standing  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand.  He  called  for  the  police,  who  came  and  took  the 
prisoner  into  custody.  The  pistol  produced  was  the  one  the 
prisoner  had.     It  was  a  simple  single-barrelled  pistol,  which  could 
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not  be  fired  more  than  once  without  being  reloaded.     Crosa-ex- 
amined,  witness  said  the  prisoner  made  no  attempt  to  nm  away; 
he  oSered  his  card  to  Sir  George  Jessel,  who,  however,  did  not 
take  it,  and  walked  up  the  steps  into  the  Rolls  Court.     Witness 
had  previously  seen  the  prisoner  at  the  RoUs  Court.     In  reply  to 
Mr.  Flowers,  witness  said  the  prisoner  had  had  a  ease  at  the  Rolls 
Court,  and  Sir  George  Jessel  decided  against  him.     That  was  in 
or  about  November  last.     He  had  not  heard  the  prisoner  express 
any  feeling  in  the  matter,  except  in  court,  when  he  argued  very 
angrily  with  his  lordship.     William  Whitebread,  police  constable, 
said  that  when  he  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms  he  at  once  ran  up 
the  steps  of  the  Rolls  Court.     He  saw  the  prisoner  with  a  pistol 
in  his  hand.     The  prisoner  said,  '*  I  have  done  it."     Witness  asked 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  the  prisoner  said,  "  I  have  shot  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  which  I  wanted  to  do."     He  also  said  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  had  "  did "  him  out  of  two  rights.     The 
prisoner  here  protested  lie  was  an  educated  man,  and  could  not 
have  said  "  had  did."     Mr.  Flowers  suggested  that  **  had  done  " 
were  the  words  used.     The  constable,  however,  insisted  that  "  had 
did  "  were  the  words.     Continuing  his  evidence,  he  said  that  he 
found  on  the  prisoner  a  powder-flask  and  a  few  percussion  caps, 
but  no  bullets.     He  also  had  a  letter  which  he  particularly  wished 
to  have  posted.     Chief  Inspector  Wood  handed  the  letter  to  the 
magistrate,  remarking  that  it  was  of  importance  to  the  case.     The 
prisoner  requested  that  the  address  at  least  should  not  be  made 
public.     Mr.  Flowers  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  part  of 
the  letter  need  be  made  public,  although  it  must  be  kept  as  part 
of  the  evidence.     The  prisoner  appearing  still  very  anxious  that 
the  letter  should  be  forwarded,  j\lr.  Flowers  ordered  the  substance 
of  the  letter  to  be  communicated  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.     In  his  cross-examination  the  prisoner  asked  the  con- 
stable whether  he  did  not,  on  the  way  to  the  station,  say  that  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  evidence  that  would  startle  Uie  public 
and  make  the  case  of  the  detectives  appear  trivial ;  that  he  could 
produce  a  letter  in  which  his  lordship  refused  him  his  right  of 
petitioning  against  forged  returns  ;  and  that  he  had  been  turned 
out  of  two  life  appointments  by  forgery  and  false  returns.     The 
constable  stated  that  he  had  not  heard  any  of  those  statements. 
The   prisoner  then    asked  for    the  attendance   of    the    second 
constable  who  went  with  them,  as  he,  at  least,  must  have  heard. 
Mr.  Albert  Thomas  Watson,  superintendent  of  workmen  at  the 
Public  Record  Office,  then  came  forward  and  said  he  had  heard 
the  statements  of  the  prisoner.    Having  corroborated  the  evidence 
with  regard  to  the  prisoner  being  found  with  a  pistol,  he  stated 
that  the  prisoner  said  he  had  petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  a 
petition  of  right,  and  through  forged  letters  had  been  deprived  of 
two  life  appointments.    Tlie  prisoner  here  began  to  cry.    This 
being  all  the  evidence  proposed  to  be  called  for  the  prosecution, 
unless  traces  could  be  found  of  where  the  bullet,  if  there  were  any^ 
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which  is  very  doubtful,  went,  the  prisoner  asked  if  he  had  not  the 
privilege  of  asking  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  a  few  questions.  Mr. 
Flowers  told  him  that  if  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  were  present  he 
of  course,  would  have  had,  but,  as  it  was,  the  case  was  complete 
without  the  Master's  evidence.  The  prisoner  could  renew  his  ap- 
plication at  the  trial.  The  prisoner  wished  to  read  some  notes  he 
had  made  in  a  book,  but  Mr.  Flowers  said  he  should  be  obliged  to 
remand  him,  and  then  when  the  case  came  on  again  he  would  have 
an  opportunity.  The  prisoner,  again  very  much  moved  and  in 
sobbing  tones,  said: — "For  five  years  and  a  quarter  I  have  not 
been  heard.  Oh !  pray  hear  me  at  last.  This  is  a  free  country, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  hear  me  now  I  am  in  the  dock.  If  I  were 
not  in  the  dock,  you  would  put  me  down.  I  appealed  to  this 
Court  some  time  back,  and  Sir  James  Taylor  Ingham  said  there 
was  an  appeal  from  the  corrupt  dismissal  of  a  petition  of  right  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor."  Mr.  Flowers  again  reminded  the  prisoner 
that  he  would  be  heard  on  remand,  and  then  adjourned  the  case. 
Mr.  Dodwell  was  committed  for  trial.  The  prisoner  protested 
against  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  having  made  an  ex  parte  state- 
ment on  the  matter,  and  he  said  that  Lord  Justice  Thesiger 
had  libelled  him.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  the  discharge  of  the 
pistol.  One  witness  said  he  should  judge  by  the  report  that  it 
contained  no  bullet,  but  was  loaded  only  with  paper.  An  inspector 
of  police  said  he  had  carefully  searched  the  Bolls  Yard,  but  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  a  bullet.  The  prisoner  asked  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, so  that  he  might  call  Sir  George  Jessel  and  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger.  Mr.  Flowers  said  that  even  if  he  remanded  the  case  he 
should  not  issue  summonses  for  the  two  judges  to  attend.  The 
prisoner  held  some  argument  with  Mr.  Flowers  as  to  his  right  to 
go  into  his  defence,  but  the  magistrate  declined  to  enter  forther 
into  the  matter. 

—  BoYAL  Mabriagbs. — The  marriage  of  Princess  Charlotte, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  to  the  Here- 
ditary Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  the  marriage  of  Princess 
Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  to  the  Heredi- 
tary Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  were  solemnised  at  Berlin,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  all  the  Prussian  Princes 
and  Princesses,  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  about  forty  German  Princes* 
After  the  ceremony  a  grand  reception  was  held  by  the  Emperor 
in  the  palace,  and  subsequently  supper  took  place^  at  which  the 
Emperor  proposed  the  healths  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms.  The 
famous  dance  with  flambeaux  was  afterwards  performed  in  ther 
White  Hall.  All  the  Ministers  in  oflBce,  except  Prince  Bismarck^ 
whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to  take  part  in  the  festivity,  bore 
flambeaux,  while  both  the  brides  walked  through  the  hall  witli  one 
after  another  of  the  Princes  present,  according  to  their  rank,  and 
both  bridegrooms  with  one  after  another  of  the  Princesses  present ; 
consequently  the  Ministers,  the  brides  and  bridegrooms,  had  to 
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repeat  this  walk  about  twenty  times.  The  dance  finiahed,  the 
Ministers  headed  the  procession  of  their  Majesties  and  their  Boyal 
Highnesses  to  the  Queen's  chamber,  where  they  handed  their  flam- 
beaux to  pages,  who  attended  the  young  couples  to  the  entrance  of 
the  wedding  chambers.  After  their  Boyal  Highnesses  bad  retired 
the  lady  stewardesses  of  the  brides  distributed  to  the  guests,  ac» 
cording  to  an  old  custom  of  the  Prussian  Court,  about  two  hundred 
small  velvet  or  silk  ribbons  in  the  Prussian  colours,  with  the 
portraits  of  the  Princesses,  each  ribbon  representing  a  piece  of  the 
bride's  garter.  By  this  ceremony  the  festivity  of  the  evening  was 
concluded.  The  telegrams  state  that  the  streets  were  ciowded  with 
holiday-makers  from  early  morning,  and  a  dense  throng  assembled 
in  front  of  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince, 
enthusiastically  cheering  His  ]\lajcsty  and  His  Imperial  Highness 
whenever  they  appeared  in  the  balcony.  All  the  Government  and 
municipal  buildings  and  many  private  houses  were  decorated,  and 
in  the  evening  the  town  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 


MARCH. 

2.  A  Ship  Burnt  at  Sea. — The  Pacific  Company's  steamer 
"  Aconcagua  "  from  South  America,  arrived  at  Liverpool  to-day, 
and  brought  four  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  "  Hampshire,"  whidi 
vessel  was  burnt  at  sea.  The  "  Hampshire,"  a  barque  of  533  tons, 
left  Swansea  on  September  19  last  for  Valparaiso  with  coals  and 
firebrick.  When  off  Cape  Horn,  on  December  15,  it  was  thought 
that  the  cargo  was  on  fire  owing  to  the  great  heat  felt  and  the 
smoke  issuing  from  crevices  in  the  deck.  Three  holes  were  bored 
in  the  deck,  and  water  poured  down  for  about  three  hours,  when 
all  appearance  of  fire  was  gone.  The  vessel  continued  on  her 
course  until  December  23,  eight  days  later.  Shortly  before  noon 
on  that  day  the  relief  watch  was  summoned.  Not  responding  to 
the  call,  the  oflBcer  in  whose  watch  the  men  were  went  to  the  fore- 
castle, and  found  four  of  them  quite  unconscious,  and  the  room  full 
of  suffocating  gas.  After  about  four  hours'  medical  treatment  the 
men  regained  consciousness,  and  in  the  meantime  it  was  found  that 
the  fire  had  again  made  its  appearance.  The  hatches  were  taken 
off,  when  the  flames  shot  up  with  great  fierceness,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  fire  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  flames  reached 
the  mainsail.  Distress  signals  were  flying,  and  were  seen  by  the 
American  whaler  ^'  James  Allen."  She  bore  down  upon  the  burning 
vessel,  and  launched  four  boats,  succeeding  in  saving  the  crew, 
sixteen  hands,  with  their  effects.  They  were  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  American  bartaie  ^'  Charles  Forbes,"  which  landed  them  at 
Valparaiso. 
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—  Great  Fi«e  in  Dublin. — A  fire  of  a  most  disastrous  nature 
occurred  to-day  at  the  Bichmond  Lunatic  Asylum,  Dublin. 
Shortly  aft^r  five  o'clock  it  was  observed  that  the  roof  of  the 
hospital  for  male  patients  was  on  fire,  and  as  there  were  more  than 
200  inmates  in  the  institution  there  was  great  consternation.  The 
warders,  of  whom  there  are  about  a  hundred,  immediately  began 
to  remove  the  patients,  many  of  whom  were  too  ill  to  walk.  The 
fire  spread  so  rapidly  that  the  work  became  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  as  the  asylum  is  some  distance  from  the  city  it  was  gome  time 
before  assistance  came.  One  end  of  the  roof  began  to  fall  in 
before  the  last  of  the  helpless  patients  had  been  removed,  but  it  is 
believed  that  there  have  been  no  lives  lost.  The  wind  unfortunately 
blew  strongly,  and  the  fire  was  carried  along  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing with  amazing  rapidity  until  in  the  course  of  a  comparatively 
short  period  it  became  ignited  to  the  extent  of  about  one  hundred 
yards,  and  very  soon  afterwards  it  fell  in  with  a  great  roar,  carrying 
the  third  floor  with  it.  The  supply  of  water  was  very  limited, 
owing  to  the  unsuitable  construction  of  the  hydrants,  the  governors 
of  the  asylum  having  declined  some  time  ago  to  adopt  those  used 
by  the  City  Fire  Brigade.  The  engines  were,  therefore,  almost 
powerless,  and  the  whole  building,  which  was  a  very  handsome 
one,  recently  erected  at  great  cost,  was  quickly  consumed. 

—  King  Humbert  was  to-day  presented  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  by  the  Duke  of  Abercom  with  great  ceremony. 

The  Duke,  in  handing  to  the  King  the  insignia  of  the  Order, 
said  that  Queen  Victoria  had  charged  him  to  give  expression  to  the 
feelings  of  most  sincere  friendship  entertained  by  Her  Majesty 
towards  the  King  of  Italy.  "  The  Queen,"  the  Duke  said,  '*  added 
that  these  sentiments  were  rendered  the  more  heartfelt  by  the  pre- 
cious remembrance  which  she  should  ever  preserve  of  the  great 
King,  your  illustrious  fether,  who  was  also  a  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  who,  as  the  first  King  of  Italy,  was  enabled,  by  his  enlightened 
mind,  by  the  nobleness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  charac- 
ter, to  make  himself  immortal  in  the  hearts  of  the  Italian  people 
and  to  draw  upon  himself  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world.'' 
King  Humbert,  in  reply,  said  that  the  mission  which  the  Queen 
had  confided  to  his  Grace,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
expressed  in  her  name,  were  for  himself,  for  his  Queen,  and  for  his 
family  a  source  of  just  pride  and  heartfelt  emotion.  His  Majesty 
added :  "  The  bonds  of  mutual  friendship  and  confidence  which 
attach  me  to  your  gracious  Sovereign  and  unite  our  respective 
States  possess  the  most  solid  foundation  in  the  traditions  of  our 
houses  and  the  history  of  our  peoples,  whose  mutual  sympathies 
have  never  for  a  single  moment  been  checked.  The  Duke  of 
Abercom  and  the  members  of  his  suite  were  invited  to  lunch  with 
the  King  and  Queen  on  the  4th,  and  left  Bome  next  day. 

8.  Terrible  Colliert  Accident. — A  terrible  colliery  explosion 
occurred  to-day  at  Kilsyth,  not  far  firom  Blantyre,  where  an  acci- 
dent of  a  similar  nature  took  place  a  few  months  ago.    Mining 
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enterprise  has  of  late  years  been  busy  in  the  country  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  and  the  Campsie  Fell,  quite  a  cluster  of 
pits  and  colUery  rows  having  been  constructed  in  the  district. 
Shortly  before  nine  o'clock  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
known  as  No.  2  Barwood  Pit,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Baird, 
were  startled  by  a  dull  report,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  an  explo- 
sion had  taken  place.  Hitherto  the  district  had  been  particularly 
free  from  accidents,  and  tliis,  perhaps,  may  have  tended  to  increase 
the  excitement  which  was  soon  manifested  over  the  whole  district. 
A  general  rush  was  made  to  the  spot,  and  as  the  news  spread 
every  moment  brought  an  increase  of  the  crowd,  and  the  wildest 
consternation  prevailed.  Following  the  report  of  the  explosion 
dense  volumes  of  thick  black  smoke  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft.  The  excitement  which  was  at  first  manifested  was  greatly 
increased  when  it  became  known  that  the  shaft  of  No.  2  Pit  was 
wrecked.  There  were  about  one  himdred  men  in  the  mine,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  accident  was  to  end  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  great  disaster  of  a  few  months  back  at  Blantyre.  Communi- 
cation, however,  was  fortunately  open  by  way  of  No.  1  Pit,  the 
workings  of  which  are  connected  with  those  of  No.  2,  and  along 
this  passage  many  of  the  miners  found  a  way  of  escape.  Between 
eighty  and  ninety  men  managed  to  find  their  way  to  the  bottom 
of  No.  1,  and  were  drawn  up,  the  greeting  they  received  from 
friends  on  the  surface  being  of  a  wildly  affectionate  character.  Of 
the  men  thus  rescued,  a  number  were  more  or  less  severely  burned. 
On  inquiry  being  made  it  was  found  that  there  were  still  sixteen 
persons  in  the  mine,  and  as  no  communication  was  received  from 
them  it  was  feared  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  effect  their  escape. 
Many  of  those  rescued  had  escaped  with  the  greatest  possible  diffi- 
culty. When  the  explosion  occurred  their  lights  were  put  out,  and 
they  had,  of  course,  to  grope  their  way  along  passages  to  No.  1  Shaft. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M^Cosh,  the  colliery  manager,  an  ex- 
ploring party  was  formed  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  view  of  trying 
to  reach  these  men.  All  efforts,  however,  made  to  rescue  them 
proved  unavailing.  A  tremendous  quantity  of  smoke,  and  steam, 
and  dust  continued  to  come  up  No.  2  Shaft  for  about  two  hours 
after  the  explosion  was  first  heard,  and  communication  between 
No.  1  Shaft  and  the  place  where  the  men  were  engaged  was  found 
to  be  completely  stopped.  Water  was  poured  down  No.  2  Shaft 
with  the  view  of  trying  to  reverse  the  current  of  air,  and  thereby 
clear  the  mine ;  but,  as  hours  elapsed  and  no  change  occurred  for 
the  better  in  the  way  of  doing  this,  it  became  improbable  that  the 
men  would  be  rescued  alive.  The  greatest  possible  efforts  have, 
liowever,  continued  to  be  made,  but  up  to  March  13  they  were  still 
entombed,  all  hope  of  their  being  brought  out  alive  having  been 
abandoned.  With  the  exception  of  one  man  and  five  boys,  the 
whole  sixteen  missing  are  married  men.  The  cause  of  the  accident 
is  yet  unknown.  During  the  five  or  six  years  the  pits  have  been 
in  operation  not  a  single  accident  has  occurred,  and  th^  were 
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supposed  to  be  remarkably  free  of  any  explosive  substance.  The 
night  fireman,  who  was  relieved  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
reported  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  condition  of  the 
pit.  It  is  supposed  that  following  the  first  big  explosion  there 
was  a  succession  of  smaller  ones^  as  the  smoke  and  dust,  as  has 
been  stated,  continued  to  come  up  the  shaft  for  about  two  hours. 
Great  sympathy  is  felt  over  the  whole  district,  especially  amongst 
the  miners,  for  those  who  will  be  sufiFerers  by  the  accident. 

12.  Another  Great  Explosion. — ^News  of  a  second  dreadful 
explosion,  involving  the  loss  of  between  thirty  and  forty  lives,  was 
received  to-day.  This  disaster  occurred  at  the  Unity  Brook 
Colliery,  Kersley,  near  Bolton,  belonging  to  Messrs.  James  Stott 
and  Co.  The  colliery  was  opened  about  ten  years  ago,  and  so  free 
was  it  from  gas  that  the  men  have  always  worked  with  naked 
lights.  There  were  two  mines — one  the  Trencherbone,  which  was 
260  yards  from  the  surface,  and  the  other  the  Cannel,  which  was 
situated  about  sixty  yards  lower.  In  the  former  mine  about 
twenty-five  men  and  boys  were  employed,  and  in  the  latter  about 
forty.  The  colliery  was  inspected  twice  a  day  by  the  underlooker 
James  Holt,  namely,  before  the  commencement  of  work  in  the 
morning,  and  again  at  dinner-time.  Between  twelve  and  one  to- 
day, the  fireman  went  through  the  workings,  all  of  which  he  ex- 
amined with  his  safety-lamp,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from 
gas.  The  men  resumed  operations  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  cage 
liad  only  been  wound  up  a  couple  of  times  when  a  dreadful  ex- 
plosion took  place,  which  was  heard  for  fully  half  a  mile.  In  a 
moment  the  cage,  which  hung  suspended  over  the  pit  mouth,  was 
hurled  upwards  against  the  head-gearing  and  shattered,  the 
wreckage  falling  down  the  pit.  The  iron  plates  on  the  pit  bank 
were  tossed  into  the  air,  and  the  banksman,  Thomas  Worrall,  was 
thrown  violently  to  the  groimd,  where  he  was  afterwards  found 
lying  in  an  unconscious  condition.  A  boy  was  also  blown  ofiF  the 
pit  bank  and  sustained  rather  severe  injuries.  As  soon  as  possible, 
Holt,  the  fireman,  fixed  a  hoppet  to  the  rope  and  descended  to  the 
mouthing  of  the  Trencherbone  Mine.  It  was  then  discovered  the 
explosion  had  occurred  in  the  Cannel  Mine,  a  descent  to  which 
was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  cage  having  become  jammed 
in  the  shaft.  The  men  and  boys  in  the  Trencherbone,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-one,  had  heard  the  report  of  the  explosion,  and 
had  immediately  hastened  to  the  mouthing.  Some  of  them  were 
so  overcome  by  the  after-damp  which  rose  from  the  Cannel  Mine 
that  they  fell  to  the  ground  insensible,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
hoppet.  Fortunately,  they  were  all  got  out  alive  by  five  o'clock, 
and  doctors  having  in  the  meantime  been  sent  for,  restoratives 
were  administered,  which  speedily  had  the  efiect  of  reviving  the 
men.  Some  of  them,  however,  had  to  be  carted  home.  Eflforts 
were  next  made  to  clear  the  way  to  the  Cannel  Mine.  This  was 
a  work  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  was  not  accomplished  until 
after  six  o'clock.     A  number  of  explorers  then  descended  to  the 
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Gunnel  Mine,  at  the  l>ottoin  of  which  they  discovered  the  body  of 
Thomas  Hilton,  the  liooker-on  ut  the  Trencherbone  Mine.  He 
had  evidently  Ix^en  blown  down  the  shaft,  and  was  much  mutiUted. 
The  explorers  penetrated  alonj^  the  tunnel  in  the  Cannel  Mine  for 
a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  when  the  presence  of  foul  air  compelled 
a  retreat.  In  tlieir  opinion  there  was  no  hope  of  any  of  the  men 
in  the  Cannel  Mint^  beinj;^  alive.  They  were  employed  at  a  distance 
of  from  200  to  380  yards  from  the  pit  mouth,  and  if  not  instantly 
killed  by  tlie  force  of  the  explosion,  they  must  speedily  have  lieen 
suffocat<.»d  by  tlie  deadly  after-<lamp.  On  the  return  of  the  ex- 
plorers to  the  ]iit  1>ank,  Mr.  Joseph  Dickinson,  inspector  of  minew, 
who  had  in  tlie  meantime  arrived,  aecompanied  by  Mr,  (irimshaw, 
of  the  Stand  Lane  Colliery,  and  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  Clifton  and 
Kersley  Colliery,  descended  the  pit  for  the  purpose  of  makin;;  an 
examination  of  the  Cannel  Mine.  After  thev  hail  been  ilown 
a]>out  an  hour  and  a  half  the  hoppet  was  wound  up  again  in 
ol)edience  to  signal,  when  the  ])resence  in  it  of  an  extinguished 
safety  lamp  indicateil  tkit  the  party  were  then  safe  and  well. 
Mr.  Martin,  deputy-in^peetor,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  manager  of  the 
mine,  and  a  couple  of  others  then  descende<i,  and  at  once  a<lo|>ted 
the  necesst'irv  measun>s  for  tht*  restonition  of  ventiUtion.  Mr. 
Dickinson  afterwards  ascended  the  shaft,  and  ri»|K>rt4*d  that  he  hail 
l>een  in  all  the  working  places  except  two,  and  these  were  so  full 
of  gas  that  h«;  deeme*!  it  unsjife  to  enter  them.  He  told  Mr. 
St<»tt  he  felt  certain  that  no  one  was  alive  in  the  Cannel  Mine. 
He  added  that  he  had  seen  sixteen  dead  Ixxlies.  Nothing  u 
known  as  to  the  cause*  of  tlie  explosion.  Klasting  was  resorted  to 
in  the  mine,  and  it  is  sjiid  that  the  men  were  in  tlie  habit  of  tiring 
their  own  shots. 

\A\ivr  intelii^^ence  states  that  the  numlier  of  men  killed  in  the 
explo>ion  is  ascertained  to  Ih»  forty-four.  The  |iositi<ni  i»f  the 
bodies  found  indicat4-s  that  manv  of  them  miist  have  rushed  to 
the  shaft  when  they  were  overcome  by  the  gas.  Others,  however, 
must  havt*  U^cn  killed  instantaneously  by  the  violi*nt  effects  of  the 
explosion,  as  they  are  terribly  mangled  and  ilistigurwl.  Several 
exploring  parties  havi'  desi-ended  the  pit,  and  the  work  of  recover- 
ing the  iMxlies  is  K'ing  pnK.'ef<led  with. 

24.  Tekkiiilk  DisASTKR  TO  H.M.S.  '•  Ki*im»i«  i:."  Iav^  ok  300 
I-ivt>.  -The  snow>torni  of  March  24  will  l>e  ever  painfully  memor- 
able fpun  the  o^»currence  of  a  catastrnphi*  un]ianilleled  in  tin- 
Kriti>h  Navy  >iuci'  th«»  "  (*aptain  "*  foundfP-<l  off  the  S|>.'mish  ccjast  in 
a  >umm«*r  gab*  in  l^7(^  An  arcidi'iit  nf  th**  >anie  character,  itnly 
Ifss  fatal  bi'cau*!*  tin*  mimlN-r  nf  the  ill-fat e«l  crew  was  not  quite 
H»  lar;;o  as  that  of  tin'  "Captain,"  occurrtMl  tin  tlie  afternoon  of 
March  24  nt)  Dtuino.*'*',  tlh*  lit-t  h'-adlaml  in  the  r>b'  of  Wight 
which  thi-  do4»m*-<J  vfs»44  wouhl  have  had  to  ]kiss  U*fure  reaching 
a  M'Ciire  haven. 

H.M.S.  **  Kiirydicc%**  im**  of  th«*  training  ^hi|ls  in  which  young 
seamen  are  prepared  for  active  duticb  afloat ,  and  which  badjuft 
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returned  from  a  winter's  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  crew  of 
some  250  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  besides  passengers,  marines, 
and  others,  was  struck  by  a  sudden  squall  of  most  furious  character, 
capsized,  and  sunk  with  such  rapidity  that,  with  two  exceptions, 
there  seemed  at  once  no  reason  to  doubt  that  every  soul  on  board  had 
perished.     So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  "  Eurydice  "  was  passing 
up  Channel  and  was  off  Ventnor  about  3.30  p.m.     As  then  seen  by 
the  coastguardsmen  she  was  under  all  plain  sail — that  is,  with 
topgallant  sails  and  royals  set,  with  lower  and  topmast  stun'sails  on 
the  foremast,  and  with  topmast  stun'sail  on  the  mainmast.     The 
wind  was  then  about  west,  which,  according  to  the  course  the 
**  Eurydice  "  must  have  been  steering  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
being  just  round  Dunnose  and  standing  towards  Culver,  would  be 
on  the  ship's  port  quarter.     The  morning  was  comparatively  warm, 
and  the  breeze  from  the  W.  to  N.W.  which  blew  during  that  time 
was  not  by  any  means  remarkable  for  strength,  the  only  sign  of 
change  being  the  steady  fall  of  the  barometer,  which  had  been 
continuing  for  the  previous  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.     In  the 
aftenioon,  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the  weather  changed 
completely.     There  was  a  sudden  rise  of  the  wind,  which  shifted 
to  the  north,  and  blew  for  a  short  time  almost  with  the  force  of  a 
hurricane,  and  then  followed  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  was  not, 
however,   of  very   long  duration.      These  were   the    phenomena 
observed  in  London,  constituting  the  end  of  a  snowstorm,  which 
was  much  more  serious  in  the  North  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Passing  over  the  metropolis,  the  storm  travelled  to  the  southwards 
across  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  characterised  by  exactly  the 
same  peculiarities.     As  the  storm  passed  out  to  sea  the  unfortunate 
"  Eurydice  "  seems  to  have  encountered  its  full  force,  modified  in 
direction  and  intensity  by  the  high  land  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
While  sailing  along  with  a  pleasant  breeze,  with  all  on  board, 
no  doubt,  congratulating  themselves  on  a  speedy  meeting  with 
their  friends,  the  furious  squall,  the  avant  courier  of  the  snow- 
storm, suddenly  burst  down  over  the  high  downs  on  their  weather 
beam,  and  before  sail  could  be  shortened  the  hurricane  struck  the 
unfortunate  ship,  and,  veering  by  the  north  round  towards  the  east- 
ward, filled  the  canvas  and  bore  her  over  on  her  starboard  broad- 
side so  promptly  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  get  the  canvas  off 
her  before  she  was  on  her  beam  ends.     It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
survivors  declares  that  he  heard  the  order  given  to  pipe  *  hands 
shorten  sail,'  but  before  anything  could  be  done  in  execution  of  the 
order  the  catastrophe  had  occurred,  and  everyone  was  told  to  look 
out  for  himself.     As  the  weather  had  been  very  fine  up  to  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  all  the  ports  were  open,  and  as  the  fury 
of  the  wind  prevented  the  vessel  righting  she  soon  filled  and  went 
down.     As  she  sank  she  righted,  but  the  ebb  tide  seems  to  have 
caught  her  on  the  port  and  canted  her  to  leeward,  so  that  when  she 
took  the  ground  her  head  was  to  the  southward  of  east,  though 
her  course  would  have  been  about  N.E.     Cuddiford,  the  survivor. 
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seems  to  have  made  first  for  a  lifeboat  when  the  order  was  given 
that  each  man  was  to  look  out  for  himself,  but  seeing  the  hopeless- 
ness of  detaching  boats  he  caught  up  a  lifebuoy  and  jumped  over- 
board. The  affair  was  so  sudden  that  a  large  majority  of  those  on 
board  were  drowned  between  decks.  The  hatchways  would  natu- 
rally soon  be  choked  with  struggling  men,  few  of  whom  would 
succeed  in  reaching  the  spar  deck,  while  they  would  effectually  bar 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  crew.  But  there  were  still  a  laige 
number  of  the  young  seamen  on  the  upper  deck,  and  when  the 
sliip  sank  from  beneath  their  feet  they  were  left  struggling  in  the 
water.  Few  had  anything  to  support  them,  and  as  the  water  was 
very  cold  and  the  furious  squall  continued  in  all  its  force,  even 
fairly  good  swimmers  must  soon  have  been  overwhelmed.  During 
the  squall  and  the  subsequent  fall  of  snow  the  weather  was  so  thick 
to  leeward  tliat  what  had  happened  was  not  observed  from  the  shore. 

Capt.  Langworthy  Jenkin,  master  of  the  "  Emma "  schooner, 
bound  from  Newcastle  for  Poole  with  coals,  was  the  means  of 
rescuing  the  survivors,  and  brought  his  ship  into  Portsmouth  to 
give  particulars.  He  states  that  at  forty-five  minutes  past  four  on 
Simday  afternoon,  after  a  heavy  squall,  the  atmosphere  cleared, 
and  he  observed  some  wreckage  and  the  royals  of  a  ship  flapping 
about  the  water.  He  also  fancied  he  heard  some  one  shouting  for 
assistance.  He  sent  a  man  into  the  rigging  to  look  out,  who 
reported  tliat  he  saw  a  man  floating  in  the  water  with  a  cork 
jacket.  He  immediately  made  sail  and  stood  towards  him.  Having 
to  tack  once  to  fetcli  him,  he  hoisted  out  boats,  which  picked  up 
four  men,  and  one  man  was  picked  up  from  the  ship.  He  did  his 
best  to  restore  their  circulation,  but  one  of  the  men  had  died 
before  he  was  got  on  board.  Capt.  Jenkin  then  stood  for  Ventnor 
with  colours  half-mast  high,  and  a  boat  came  off.  A  doctor  was 
sent  for,  but  two  other  men  died  before  he  arrived.  The  coast- 
guard boat  afterwards  came  alongside  with  Commander  Roach, 
who  recognised  the  body  of  Lieut.  Tabor,  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  "  Euiydice,"  and  the  other  as  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

The  survivors  on  arrival  at  Portsmouth  were  taken  to  Admiralty 
House,  before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  were  afterwards 
retaken  to  Ventnor,  in  order  that  they  might  give  evidence  before 
the  County  Coroner  for  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Prior  to  leaving  Ports- 
mouth, Cuddiford  made  an  important  statement  to  Admiral  Foley 
of  tlie  circumstances  attending  the  wreck.     He  said  : — 

"  At  seven  bells  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  24th  inst.,  the  watch 
at  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock  was  called  to  take  in  lower  studding 
sails.  I  was  on  deck  to  tend  the  lower  tack,  and  let  it  go.  The 
captain  gave  orders  to  take  in  the  upper  sails.  The  wind  was  then 
freshening.  The  captain  ordered  the  men  to  come  down  from 
aloft  and  then  to  let  go  the  topsail  halyards.  The  gunner's  mate 
let  go  the  topsail  halyards,  and  another  man,  Bryant,  let  go  the 
mainsheet.  The  water  was  then  running  over  the  lee  netting  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  washed  away  the  cutter.    The  foretopmast 
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studding  sail  was  set.     The  wind  was  about  a  point  abaft  the  port 
beam.     I  caught  hold  of  the  main  truss,  fell,  and  caught  hold  of 
the  weather  netting  and  got  on  the  ship's  side.     We  could  see  her 
keel.     She  righted  a  little  before  going  down,  ringing  the  mizen 
topsail  out  of  the  water.     She  then  went  gradually  over  from 
forward,  the  greater  part  of  the  hands  being  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  ship  outside.     She  then  turned  over,  bringing  the  port  cutter 
bottom  upwards.      I  and  another,  Bichards,  cut  the  foremost 
gripe,  and  then  saw  the  captain  standing  on  the  vessel's  side  near 
the  quarter  boat  and  the  two  doctors  struggling  in  the  water.     I 
swam  some  distance,  keeping  over  my  head  a  lifebuoy,  which  I 
found,  and  then  picked  up  some  piece  of  wreck,  which  I  gave  to 
some  of  the  men  in  the  water.     I  then  came  across  the  copper 
punt  full  of  water ;  five  men  were  in  it.     The  sea  capsized  the 
punt,  and  they  all  got  on  to  the  bottom.     They  asked  me  if  there 
were  any  signs  of  help.     I  told  them  the  best  thing  they  could  do 
was  to  keep  their  spirits  up.     One  of  them  was  just  letting  go  his 
hold  of  the  punt.     I  do  not  know  his  name.     I  next  saw  Mr. 
Brewer,  the  boatswain,  with  a  cork  lifebelt  on.     He  was  struggling 
strongly.     I  then  saw  Fletcher  in  the  water  with  a  cork  belt  and 
breaker.     I  lost  sight  of  him  during  the  snow.     About  five  minutes 
afterwards  the  weather  cleared  up.     I  saw  Fletcher  again,  and  we 
kept  together.     Then  we  saw  land,  but,  finding  it  too  rough,  we 
turned  our  backs  to  the  land  and  saw  a  schooner.     The  schooner 
bore  down  on  us,  sent  a  boat,  and  picked  up  two  officers  that  I  had 
not  previously  noticed  with  a  wash-deck  locker.     A  rope's  end  was 
thrown  to  me  from  the  schooner,  and  I  was  then  picked  up.     I 
judge  that  I  was  in  the  water  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.     The 
officers  picked  up  were  Lieut.  Tabor  and  a  captain  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers,  who  came  on  board  at  Bermuda  with  one  corporal,  one 
bombardier,  four  privates,  and  the  servant  of  an  officer  of  the  Eoyal 
Engineers.     The  ship  capsized  about  ten   minutes  before   foiir 
o'clock.     The  captain  was  giving  orders  at  the  time,  and  was  carry- 
ing out  his  duty.      We  rounded  on  the  weather  beam,  and  set 
the  lower  studding   sail   at    2    p.m.     The    ship  was  then  going 
8^  knots.     I  don't  know  who  was   the   officer   of  the  watch,  as 
the  captain  was  carrying  on  the  duty.     The  Hon.  Mr.  Giffard 
went  to  the  wheel  to  help  at  the  time  the  water  was  coming  over 
the  lee  nettings  in  consequence  of  an  order  being  given  to  put  the 
helm  up.     There  were  the  following  supernumeraries  on  board  : — 
Three  court-martial  prisoners  from  the '  Eover ; '  one  A.B.,  a  court- 
martial  prisoner  from  Beimuda ;  an  ordinary  seaman  named  Parker, 
who  had  been  tried  by  court-martial  (he  belonged  to  the  *  Eurydice'), 
and  about  twelve  or  fourteen  marines,  with  one  sergeant  of  marines 
from  Bermuda  Dockyard,  two  invalids  from  Bermuda  Hospital, 
one  ship's  corporal  from  the  *  Argus,'  one  captain's  cook  from  the 
*  Argus,'  one  engineer's  steward  from  the  *Argus,'  one  ship's  cook 
from  Bermuda  Dockyard,  one  quartermaster,  named  Nicholas,  from 
the  *  Eover.'    I  believe  some  of  the  maindeck  ports  were  open  to  let 
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in  the  air  to  the  maindeck  mess.  I  don't  think  the  hands  were 
turned  up ;  there  was  hanlly  time  for  that.  I  saw  most  of  the 
men  forward  take  off  their  clothes  and  jump  off  before  [  lost  sight 
of  them  in  the  squall.  When  the  snow  cleared  up  the  ship  was 
gone  down." 

During  March  25,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  in  constant 
comiiiimication  with  Her  Majesty  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  received  the  following 
telegrams  from  the  Queen.  The  first,  which  came  direct  from  Her 
Majesty,  was  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  Queen  is  deeply 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  loss  of  the  '  Eurydice.'  Her  Maj^y 
anxiously  asks  for  fiuther  details,"  The  second  was  transmitted  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  The  Queen  would  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  make  known  her  grief  at  the 
terrible  calamity  to  the  ^Eiu-ydice,'  and  her  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  afflicted  friends  and  relatives."  In  another  telegram  to 
Mr.  Smith  the  Queen  said  the  telegrams  had  caused  her  the 
greatest  grief.  These  telegrams,  having  been  forwarded  to  Admiral 
Fanshawe,  were  promptly  posted  at  the  dockyard  gates,  where  they 
were  eagerly  read  })y  sympathetic  crowds. 

Admiral  Foley  afterwards  visited  the  wreck,  and  from  an 
examination  of  the  rigging  and  gear  of  the  ship  he  is  firmly  of 
opinion  that  the  crew  were  in  the  act  of  shortening  sail  at  the  time 
the  ship  sank.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by  the  pilots  who 
are  assisting  at  the  wreck.  They  found  that  the  topsails  had  been 
let  go,  and  that  the  mizen-topsail  was  actually  resting  on  the  cap. 
The  squall,  however,  was  e\'idently  too  sudden  and  powerful  for  the 
crew  to  relieve  the  ship  in  time.  There  is  also  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  ports  on  both  sides  were  open,  and  that  the  water 
riLslied  in  on  the  starboard  side,  which  prevented  the  ship  fipMn 
righting  and  pulled  her  ovei*.  The  divers  and  riggers  are  engaged 
in  relieving  the  wreck  of  her  spars  and  sails,  &c.,  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  penetrate  below  decks.  It  is  expected  that 
a  month  will  elapse  before  the  ship  can  be  raised  and  brought  into 
harbour.  No  more  bodies  have  been  recovered.  Inspector-Greneral 
Domville,  the  chief  medical  officer  at  Haslar  Hospital,  and  who 
was  formerly  an  officer  on  board  the  *'  Eurydice,"  had  an  interview 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  it  was  agreed  to  fit  up  one  of 
the  alcoves  in  the  grounds  at  Haslar  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies 
of  the  crew  as  soon  as  they  should  be  recovered.  Canvas  and  flags 
were  sent  over  from  the  dockyard  for  the  purpose.  There  is  deep 
and  widespread  grief  throughout  the  town. 

—  Tub  Crispi  Scandal. — Signer  Crispi,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  tlio  Interior,  resigned  on  account  of  a  personal  scandal. 

The  story  is  that  in  1854  M.  Crispi  married  a  Savoyard  lady. 
The  marriage  was  ecclesiastically  solemnised,  and  registered  at  the 
Sardinian  Consulate ;  but  M.  Crispi,  who  is  a  Neapolitan  subject, 
seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  theory  that  his  not  having  had  the 
marriage  vised  ])y  the  Neapolitan  Consul  invalidates  it.      In  any 
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case,  he  left  the  lady  after  twenty  years,  namely  in  1874,  and  lived 
with  a  Sicilian  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  with  whom 
he  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  on  January  26  last  at 
Naples,  while  his  first  wife  was  still  living.  This  affair  having  got 
into  the  Italian  papers,  Signer  Crispi  gave  in  his  resignation,  which 
King  Humbert  accepted.  Although  Signer  Crispi  ordinarily  re- 
sides at  Borne,  his  recent  marriage  was  contracted  at  Naples,  a 
dispensation  from  the  usual  publication  having  been  granted  to 
him  by  the  Procuratore  Generale  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  there. 
This  oflBcer  has  written  to  the  papers  that  the  dispensation  was 
granted,  in  accordance  with  law,  on  the  strength  of  a  notarial  act, 
executed  before  the  proctor,  and  signed  by  five  citizens,  respectable 
from  their  names  and  social  position.  "  As  regards  the  very  grave 
cause  for  such  a  dispensation,  a  certificate  signed  by  an  eminent 
and  well-esteemed  medical  professor,  and  duly  legalised,  gave  assur- 
ance of  the  existence  of  so  serious  a  malady  that  the  life  of  the  sick 
lady  was  threatened  from  one  moment  to  another.'*  This  certificate 
was  dated  September  30,  1877,  that  is,  four  months  previous  not 
only  to  the  marriage  but  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Procuratore 
Generale,  Signer  Salvatore  Francone,  Professor  of  Statistics  and 
Political  Economy,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  signing  the  cer- 
tificate, says  with  regard  to  the  previous  marriage  that  he  had 
believed  the  rumour  to  be  false,  but  that,  having  written  to  ask 
Signer  Crispi  for  a  categoric  reply  and  explanation  or  denial,  they 
had  received  no  reply.  The  Professor  adds: — "I  was  lurgently 
requested  to  add  my  signature  to  the  others  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  good  deed.  This  request  was  made  to  me  by  my  intimate 
friends,  the  Marchese  Samano  di  Cassalduno  and  the  Cav.  Salvatore 
Minieri  Eicci.  I  was  assured  that  the  Signora  Barbagallo  was  very 
seriously  ill ;  that  there  was  a  daughter  whom  it  was  important  to 
legitimise ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Honourable  Crispi  without  delay;  that  the  declaratory  act  was 
necessary  for  that  end ;  that  it  was  a  question  of  doing  a  good 
deed ;  that  it  was  desired  in  high  quarters  that  this  matter  should 
be  an^anged  (italic  in  original) ;  that  Crispi  himself  had  drawn  up 
the  draft  of  the  declaratory  act,  a  draft  which  was  shown  to  me  in 
Signer  Crispins  o\vn  handwriting,  together  with  a  letter  from  him. 
I  could  not  suppose  that  it  was  intended  to  deceive  me.  I  con- 
sented to  sign  the  declaratory  act  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith, 
thinking  I  was  doing  a  good  action,  and  not  moved  by  any  consi- 
deration of  rendering  service  to  a  Minister  of  State.  Nothing  was 
told  me  of  any  preceding  marriage  celebrated  at  Malta,  whether 
legal  or  illegal." 

30.  Extraordinary  Trial  fob  Murdek. — A  somewhat  singular 
trial  for  murder  has  just  been  concluded  in  Ireland.  The  case  was 
heard  before  Lord  Justice  Deasy,  and  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  conducted  the  prosecution. 

Catherine  MuUarkey,  who  has  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  by  poison  of 
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her  husband  on  January  16  last,  at  a  small  town  named  Dunmore. 
The  accused  was  educated  at  a  convent  school,  and  within  five 
months  of  the  termination  of  her  school  life  she  fonnd  herself 
married,  widowed,  and  standing  in  the  criminal  court  charged  with 
murder.  The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  appeared  to  be  strong. 
It  was  sworn  that  the  accused  was  married  to  her  husband,  who  was 
considerably  her  senior,  against  her  will,  and  that  she  lived  on  bad 
terms  with  him ;  that  she  procured  phosphoric  rat  poison,  and  that 
three  empty  jars  in  which  that  poison  had  been  were  found  in  her 
bag  after  her  arrest,  and  that  some  medicine  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  the  deceased  had  exhibited  a  blue  light  and  other  phos- 
phorescent appearances  while  in  process  of  preparation  on  the  fire. 
It  was  proved  that  her  husband  had  died  in  a  week  after  the 
medicine  was  supposed  to  have  been  administered,  with  the  usual 
appearance  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus;  and  the  post-mortem 
examination  corroborated  the  supposition,  though  no  trace  of 
poison  was  found  in  the  intestines,  and  none  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses were  able  to  swear  positively  that  death  had  resulted  firom 
poison.  Additional  interest  was  given  to  the  case  from  the  fitct 
that  almost  the  strongest  evidence  against  the  accused  was  that 
of  a  nephew  of  her  late  husband,  a  man  named  John  Ryder,  for 
whom  she  had  manifested  a  great  tenderness  during  her  brief 
married  life,  and  to  whom  she  had  sent  a  most  loving  note  after 
her  arrest.  This  young  man  actively  assisted  the  police  in  their 
searches  in  the  rooms  of  the  accused,  pointed  them  out  her  trunk, 
and  opened  the  bag  in  which  the  empty  poison  jars  were  found. 
He  gave  the  note,  in  which  there  was  an  allusion  to  having  been 
overcome  by  temptation,  to  the  police  a  few  hours  after  its  receipt^ 
and  accounted  for  his  delay  by  the  statement  that  he  hardly 
gave  it  a  thought.  In  cross-examination,  the  credit  of  John  Ryder 
and  some  other  of  the  Crown  witnesses  was  fearfully  shaken  by 
Mr.  M*Dermott,  Q.C.,  who  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defence. 
The  hearing  of  tlio  case  began  on  March  25^  and  the  evidence  for 
the  Crown  closed  the  next  evening.  On  jNIarch  27  the  foreman  of 
the  jury  expressed  their  opinion  that  no  case,  and  a  juror  added, 
''  not  a  shadow  of  a  case,"  had  been  made  out  against  the  accused. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Crown  declined  to  continue  the 
inquiry,  and  a  verdict  of  "Not  guilty"  was  handed  in,  and  the 
accused  was  discharged  amidst  loud  cheers.  The  accused,  who  is 
very  beautiful,  maintained  the  most  perfect  composure,  and  showed 
not  a  trace  of  anxiety  diu-ing  the  whole  of  the  trial. 

—  OsMAN  Pasha. — On  one  occasion  during  the  Turco-Servian 
War  of  1876,  the  Servians  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  the 
Voliki-Jovah,  to  the  eastward  of  the  River  Timok  and  not  far 
from  Zaicai,  completely  commanding  all  the  surrounding  country ; 
and  a  Turkish  force,  advancing  from  Widdin  under  the  orders  of 
Osman  Pasha,  had  inadvertently  pitched  its  camp,  while  its  com- 
mander was  absent  reconnoitring  the  Servian  position,  within  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  artillery.     Ketuming  from  his  reconnaissanoei 
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the  Turkish  commander  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  he 
had  with  him  was  not  suflBciently  strong  to  justify  him  in  ventur- 
ing an  assault  upon  troops  holding  ground  so  strong  as  that 
occupied  by  the  Servians,  and  therefore  determined  to  remain 
stationary  until  reinforcements  could  be  brought  up  from  Widdin. 
While,  however,  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  these,  the  Servians, 
wishing  to  utilise  the  advantage  conferred  upon  them  by  their 
commanding  position,  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  upon  the 
Turkish  camp.  Shells  soon  began  to  fall  thickly  among  the  tents 
of  the  Turks,  while  their  guns,  unfavourably  situated,  were  unable 
to  reply  with  any  eflfect  to  the  galling  fire.  The  men  began  to 
murmur  at  being  thus  unnecessarily  exposed  to  heavy  loss,  and 
the  desire  to  move  the  camp  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  projec- 
tiles was  audibly  expressed  on  all  sides.  The  mutterings  were, 
however,  disregarded  by  Osman  Pasha,  and  the  camp  remained 
where  it  was.  Four-and-twenty  hornrs  passed,  and  the  Servian 
artillery,  having  obtained  the  exact  range,  the  Turkish  losses 
became  greater  every  hour.  At  length  several  of  the  pashas 
entered  the  tent  of  the  commander-in  chief,  and,  representing  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  men,  requested  that  the  camp  might  be 
shifted  further  to  the  rear.  Returning  no  answer  to  those  who 
addressed  him,  Osman  Pasha  stepped  outside  his  quarters  and  gave 
orders  for  the  camp  to  be  immediately  moved  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  but  at  the  same  time  strictly  forbade  his  own 
tent  being  touched.  In  vain  the  pashas  represented  to  him  that 
he  was  needlessly  exposing  himself;  in  vain  a  deputation  of 
officers  besought  him  to  allow  his  quarters  to  be  moved.  The 
Servian  shells  ploughed  up  the  ground  all  round  his  tent.  A 
splinter  of  a  shell  tore  through  the  canvas  side,  and,  passing  close 
to  his  head,  passed  out  through  the  roof;  but  Osman  Pasha  re- 
fused to  move.  For  four-and-twenty  hours  more  his  tent  remained 
a  target  for  the  Servian  guns :  and  it  was  only  when  his  men 
advanced,  threatening  to  carry  both  himself  and  his  tent  to 
the  rear  by  force,  that  he  finally  consented  to  have  his  quarters 
moved.     The  papers  of  the  day  tell  this  storj\ 


APRIL. 

2.  Assassination  of  Lord  liEiTRiM. — A  terrible  agrarian  crime 
was  committed  in  the  county  Donegal,  the  Earl  of  Leitrim  and 
his  clerk  and  the  driver  of  a  car  on  which  they  were  proceeding 
to  Lord  Leitrim's  residence  at  Milford,  being  shot  dead  at  Crat- 
laghwood,  a  plantation  four  or  five  miles  from  Milford. 

From  the  details  received  of  the  assassination  it  appears  that 
Lord  Leitrim  left  his  residence.  Manor  Vaughan,  at  Milford, 
shortly  before   eight    o'clock,   accompanied    by  a   clerk  named 
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Meekins^  and  was  driving  on  an  outside  car  to  Derry  to  meet  his 
solicitor,  Dr.  M^Kay,  by  appointment.  He  always  carried  arms. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  assassins  concealed  theniselves  in  the 
plantation,  and  that,  having  first  shot  his  lordship,  they  shot  the 
clerk  and  the  driver  of  the  car,  named  Buchanan,  so  tiiiat  there 
might  be  no  witnesses  against  them.  His  lordship's  valet  was 
driving  about  a  mile  behind  in  a  tax  cart,  and  on  cooiing  up 
found  his  master  and  the  clerk  lying  dead  in  the  road.  Lord 
Leitrim's  head  was  bruised  from  falling  ofiF  the  car.  life  was 
still  in  the  driver.  The  assassins,  meanwhile,  had  escaped  in  a 
boat  across  Mulroy  Bay.  The  valet  drove  back  into  Milford,  and 
alarmed  the  police,  who,  on  coming  to  the  place,  found  the  driver 
still  alive,  but  unconscious.  He  was  removed  to  Milford,  but  died 
shortly  afterwards.  There  is  no  doubt  the  murder  is  agrarian. 
It  was  committed  near  a  farm  from  which  a  widow  named  Algoe, 
a  respectable  Presbyterian,  had  recently  been  evicted.  The  rela- 
tions of  his  lordship  and  his  tenants  were  never  of  a  friendly 
character.  He  was  kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  but  very  particu- 
lar and  exacting  in  his  dealings  with  the  tenantry,  visiting  with 
imsparing  severity  the  sliglitest  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the 
estate.  Many  evictions  have  occurred,  and  it  is  stated  that  eighty 
more  were  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  Some  of  the  lands 
from  which  tenants  had  been  ejected  were  converted  into  pasturage, 
as  no  other  tenants  could  be  induced  to  take  them.  He  had  an 
iron  will  which  disregarded  alike  appeals  or  menaces,  and  he  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  courage  and  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  his 
purpose.  Some  years  ago  he  was  fired  at  out  of  a  window,  but 
was  not  struck,  and  immediately,  guided  by  the  smoke,  he  dashed 
into  the  house  and  arrested  the  would-be  assassin.  His  resentment 
was  indulged  irrespective  of  persons,  and  sometimes  was  shown  in 
eccentric  ways.  During  the  Viceroy alty  of  the  late  Lord  Carlisle 
he  took  ofience  at  some  real  or  supposed  slight,  and  hearing  that 
His  Excellency  was  making  a  tour  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  gave 
peremptory  orders  to  the  manager  of  an  hotel  of  his  at  Maam  to 
shut  the  door  against  the  Viceroy.  The  instructions  were  literally 
obeyed  through  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  the  event  excited  no 
little  surprise  at  the  time.  The  broken  stock  of  a  fowling-piece 
was  found  lying  on  the  ground.  Lord  Leitrim  was  an  old  soldier, 
having  attained  the  rank  of  lieut.-colonel  in  the  army,  and  as  long 
as  any  strength  was  left  in  him  was  likely  to  make  a  desperate 
resistance.  His  revolvers  were  taken  out  of  his  case.  He  was 
seated  on  the  left  side  of  his  car  when  driving,  though  his  body 
was  found  on  the  right  of  the  road.  His  clerk  was  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  driver  was  in  his  seat.  The  latter  was  shot  in  the 
mouth,  the  ball  passing  upwards,  and  the  clerk  was  shot  behind 
the  left  ear.  Lord  Leitrim  was  found  lying  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road.  A  ditch  about  two  feet  high  skirts  the  road  in  front  of 
a  low  plantation,  and  over  this  the  assassins  took  aioL  Lord 
Leitrim  lived  and  died  unmarried. 
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—  The  ^'  EuRYDiCE."— That  the  men  of  the  «  Eurydice  "  lying 
dead  in  the  waste  of  waters  have  left  troops  of  attentive  friends 
behind  them  to  mourn  their  tragic  fate  has  been  touchingly 
proved.  One  day  more  than  a  thousand  letters  addressed  to  men 
on  board  the  ship  passed  through  the  Eetumed  Letter  Office. 
They  were  sent  on  from  Bermuda  marked  "  Sailed  for  England," 
and  redirected  to  Portsmouth.  There  they  arrived  three  days 
after  the  anxious  spirits  who  had  been  waiting  for  news  from  home 
had  gone  to  their  last  rest,  and  were  sent  back  to  the  General 
Post  Office  ominously  stamped  with  the  words  "  Ship  foundered." 

—  A  Presentation  of  Colours  took  place  the  other  day  on  the 
parade  ground  of  Buttevant,  the  regiment  which  was  so  distin- 
guished being  the  22nd  (Cheshire),  one  of  glorious  Eastern  tradi- 
tions. This  corps  it  was  wliich  extracted  from  the  veteran  Napier 
the  expression,  "  Magnificent  Tipperary  I "  by  its  courageous  re- 
pulse of  hordes  of  dusky  enemies  at  Meeanee.  The  memories  of 
Hyderabad  and  other  fields  are  also  interwoven  with  its  annals. 
The  old  colours,  worked  by  the  daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Sind, 
were  handed  to  its  keeping  eight  and  twenty  years  ago  in  India  by 
the  general  himself;  and  faithfully  they  have  been  kept.  The 
new  colours  were  given  over  to  the  "  sodger  laddies "  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Lady  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  intro- 
duced herself  as  "  the  wife  of  the  descendant  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  heroes,  and  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  soldier,"  and  right 
loyally,  we  may  be  sure,  will  the  Celtic  boys  in  buff  facings  cling 
to  them  in  the  brunt  of  battle  and  carry  them  to  victory.  Indeed, 
so  her  Grace  expressed  herself  with  admirable  tact.  "  I  am  ani- 
mated," she  said,  "by  the  strongest  conviction  that,  should  this 
great  Empire  be  called  upon  to  maintain  her  honour  and  vital 
interest,  these  colours  which  I  now  present  to  you  will  be  gallantly 
guarded  and  proudly  borne  aloft,  and  that  the  22nd,  whenever 
called  upon,  will  follow  them  to  fresh  glories,  and  contribute  their 
part  in  sustaining  the  honour  of  Her  Majesty's  army." 

9.  Fall  of  a  House. — A  house  in  Britannia  Street,  Hoxton, 
fell,  to-day,  with  fatal  effect.  Several  houses  in  the  street  having 
been  condemned  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  two  had 
been  pulled  down,  and  one  of  these  had  been  rebuilt,  while  the 
foundation  of  the  other  was  almost  completed.  The  adjoining 
house  was  occupied  by  several  families,  numbering  sixteen  persons, 
and  it  was  this  house  that  fell,  burying  in  its  debris  an  old  woman 
named  Frances  Drysdale.  An  infant  also  was  killed.  The  body 
of  Mrs.  Drysdale  was  afterwards  recovered.  The  accident  is 
attributed  to  the  imdermining  of  the  house,  the  back  part  not 
having  been  properly  shored  up. 

10.  The  Case  against  Madame  Rachel. — Sarah  Eachel 
Levison,  otherwise  known  as  Madame  Eachel,  was  indicted  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  for  having  unlawfully  obtained  two 
necklaces  and  other  articles  of  jewellery  from  Cecilia  Maria 
Pearce  by  false  pretences.     In  cross-ejMtmination  Mrs.  Pearce  said 
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that  since  December  187G  she  had  been  under  medical  treatment, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  her  doctor  about  every  fortnight 
Up  to  the  time  of  her  visit  to  IVfadame  Bachel  she  had  never  used 
washes.  She  had  used  the  wash  for  some  time  without  the  out- 
break of  any  rash,  but  at  the  end  of  1877  the  rash  came  out.  She 
never  authorised  the  prisoner  to  pawn  her  jewellery.  Mr.  Grodfrey 
Pearce,  the  husband  of  the  last  witness,  then  gave  evidence  ;  and 
after  one  or  two  other  witnesses  had  been  examined  the  case  was 
adjournetl  till  next  day.  A  good  deal  of  amusement  wa«  caused  by 
the  evidence  of  a  girl  named  Sabina  Pinney,  who  was  in  the 
service  of  the  defendant,  and  who  used  to  assist  her  in  making  up 
the  "  wash."  She  said  that  starch  and  fullers'  earth  were  first 
placed  in  a  bottle,  with  sometliing  out  of  a  paper,  and  then  water 
was  added.  She  also  said  that  Mrs.  Pearce  was  charged  a  guinea 
a  bottle  for  hair-wash  which  consisted  of  pearlash  and  water. 

1 1 .  The  trial  to-day  was  concluded  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  the  prisoner  being  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi- 
tude. 

13.  The  Pope's  Allocutionary    Lettek    re-establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic   hierarchy  in  Scotland  was  publicly  burned  on 
Glasgow   Green.     Many  thousand  of  the  Orange  and  Soman 
Catholic  parties  assembled,  and  for  a  time  it  was  feared  tbat  serious 
consequences   would   result.      The  presence   of  several  hundred 
policemen  sufficed  to  maintain  order,  and  though  at  times  the 
crowd  was  exceedingly  disorderly,  and  copies  of  the  letter  were 
burned  repeatedly,  the  public  peace  was  preserved.     Tlie  situation 
of  matters  was  regarded  as  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  the  militaiy 
were  kept  under  arms  for  several  hours.     A  riot,  having  some  con- 
nection with  the  burning  of  the  Pope's  Allocution,  occurred  on 
Glasgow  Green  on  the  14th.     During  the  evening  20,000  people 
assembled  on  the  green.     Many  gathered  round  an  anti-Papal  lec- 
turer named  M'Intyre,  and  from  stone-throwing  by  boys  a  general 
disturbance  took  place.    Missiles  were  used,  the  iron  palings  broken, 
and  the  staves  used  as  weapons,     JNIany  people  were  seriously  hurt, 
and  ten  rioters  were  apprehended.     But  for  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  police,  the  disturbance  would  have  been  very  serious.     On 
the  15th  four  men  were  charged  before  the  magistrates  with  taking 
part  in  the  riot,  and  were  each  sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  find  security  to  keep  the  peace  or  undergo  a  similar 
term  of  imprisonment.     Two  others  forfeited  pledges  of  6?.     The 
magistrates  said  they  did  not  care  of  what  religion  the  rioters 
were  ;  rioting  would  be  suppressed  with  vigour. 

—  OxFOBD  AND  Cambbidgb  Boat  Sace. — The  thirty-fifth  Uni- 
versity Boat  Race  was  rowed  to-day,  and  resulted  in  a  very  easy 
victory  for  Oxford.  The  morning  broke  fine,  but  foggy,  and  there 
was  a  gentle  wind  from  the  eastward,  which  disp^ed  the  fog 
shortly  before  half-past  eight  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  flood  tide 
was  running  up,  but  very  slowly.  The  interest  in  the  race,  so  fax 
as  the  general  public  are  concerned,  would  seem  to  have  abated 
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considerably.  Last  year,  and  on  the  occasions  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  the  banks  of  the  river  perfectly  swarmed  with  enthu- 
siastic spectators.  This  year,  however,  the  ranks  of  on-lookers 
were  thinned  to  a  marvellous  extent.  At  twelve  minutes  past  ten 
all  was  in  readiness  for  the  start,  and  at  10.14  Mr.  Edward  Searle 
gave  the  signal  to  start.  The  Cambridge  men  were  first  ofiF,  and, 
rowing  a  faster  stroke  than  their  opponents,  led  at  Simmons'  Yard 
by  about  a  third  of  a  length.  This  advantage  they  continued  to 
increase  somewhat  in  the  first  reach,  and  off  the  Bishop's  Creek 
were  nearly  half  a  length  in  front.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  garden 
of  Craven  Cottage,  where  Cambridge  were  rowing  thirty-eight 
strokes  a  minute,  the  Oxford  crew  began  to  come  up  fast,  and  as 
they  rounded  the  point,  were  gaining  upon  the  leaders  hand  over 
hand.  At  the  Grass  Wharf  they  had  got  upon  terms  with  Cajga- 
bridge,  and  the  two  crews  rowed  oar  and  oar  past  Eosebank  Villa, 
across  Crab  Tree  Beach,  the  time  in  the  Oxford  boat  being  irregular 
on  the  stroke  side.  Off  the  Crab  Tree  itself  Oxford  began  to  go  in 
front,  and,  having  done  so,  quickly  drew  out  ahead,  the  Cambridge 
crew  becoming  unsteady  and  irregular  as  they  were  headed.  Off 
the  Soap  Works,  Oxford  had  drawn  clear,  and,  rowing  right  away 
from  their  opponents,  they  led  through  Hammersmith  Bridge  by 
about  two  lengths,  in  8  min.  8  sec.  No  further  change  occurred, 
and  the  Oxford  crew,  continuing  a  long  way  in  front  to  the  end, 
won  very  easily  by  about  40  sec.  in  time,  or  by  nine  lengths,  in 
23  min.  12  sec.  Out  of  the  thirty-five  races  rowed  since  1829, 
Oxford  has  now  won  eighteen  and  Cambridge  sixteen,  while  the 
dead  heat  of  last  year  makes  up  the  reckoning. 
The  following  were  the  crews  :— 

Oxford.  Cambridge. 


St.  lb. 

1.  W.  A.  EUison  (University)  .  10  13 

2.  D.  J.  Cowles  (St.  John's)      .  11     4| 

3.  H.  B.  Southwell  (Pembroke)  12    8.i 

4.  W.  H.  Grenfell  (Balliol)  .     .  12  10^ 

5.  H.  Pelham  (Magdalen)    .     .  12  11 

6.  a.  F.  Burgess  (Keble)      .     .  13     3^ 

7.  T.C.Edwaides-Moss(B.N.C.)  12     3 
H.  P.  Marriott  (B.N.C.  str.)  .  12     2.} 


St.  lb. 

1.  II.  R.  Jones  (Jesus)     .     .     .10    9 

2.  J.  Watson-Taylor  (Magdalen)  11     9J 

3.  T.  W.  Barker  (First  Trinity)  12    6 

4.  K.  J.  Spurrell  (Trinity  Hall)  11  13^ 

6.  L.  G.  Pike  (Caius)  ....  12     8i 
0.  C.  Gurdon  (Jesus)  .     .     .     .  12  lOJ 

7.  T.  Fi.  Hockin  (Jesus)   ...  12     4^ 
E.  H.  Brest  (Jesus  str.)    .     .  10  12} 


F.  M.  Beaumont  (New  cox).     7    Oi   :        G.  L.  Davis  (Clare  cox.)  ..76 

16.  A  Colliery  Ijsu>'dated. — A  collier  working  to-day  in 
the  Western  Moor  Colliery,  Neath,  struck  into  an  old  mine  closed 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  plans  of  which  are  now  in 
existence.  A  tremendous  rush  of  water  and  dSbris  immediately 
followed,  overwhelming  the  whole  of  the  men.  The  majority 
managed  to  struggle  up  the  slant,  but  four  were  drowned.  In  a 
short  time  the  water  receded,  having  found  an  outlet  at  the  Gart^ 
land  drift,  and  two  of  the  bodies  were  soon  afterwards  recovered. 
The  damage  done  to  the  workings  was  very  great. 

—  Great  Strike  in  the  Cotton  Trade. — To-day,  throughout 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Lancashire,  about  80,000  cotton  opera- 
tives left  their  employment,  who  are  not  expected  to  resume  work 
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again  until  a  wages  struggle  of  unprecedented  magnitude  is  ended. 
By  the  week's  end  (it  was  written  at  the  time)  there  will  probably 
be  120,000  workpeople  thrown  out  of  employment.   These  include 
weavers,  spinners,  and  their  dependents,  and,  judging  from  the 
tone  of  the  neighbouring  meetings  that  have  been  held,  the  strike 
will  be  a  very  severe  one,  and  of  long  duration.  There  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  the  weavers,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  body,  having  determined  to  resist  a  proposed  10 
per  cent,  reduction.     They  plead  that  for  many  years,  even  daring 
prosperous  times,  they  have  received  a  low  rate  of  pay,  in  order 
to  abide  by  the  Blackburn  standard  list  of  prices,  and  since  the 
present  depression  arises  from  overstocked  markets,  Ihey  contend 
tliat  they  ought  not  to  be  the  sufferers,  but   the   masters  who 
have  injudiciously  caused  it  by  extensive  buildings  and  nmning 
overtime.     The  employers  refuse  to  move  from  the  position  they 
have  assumed,  inasmuch  as  without  the  reduction  they  feel  it  im- 
possible in  many  instances  to  carry   on   their  industry.      Some 
there  are  who  have  contracts  extending  over  several  months  that 
have  taken  down  their  notice,  and  will  continue  as  at  present.  In 
Blackburn  and  Burnley  nearly  all  the  employers  are  determined 
to  insist  upon  their  demands,  while  in  Preston  a  few  have  com- 
promised the  matter  by  a  5  per  cent,  reduction,  and  in  other  cases 
no  notices  have  been  put  up — notably  the  *^  Gigantic,"'   of  Mr. 
Hermon,  will  continue  to  run  as  usual.    Great  excitement  prevaib 
in  Blackburn,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  district.      The  general 
funds  of  the  operatives,  of  course,  cannot  extend  to  non-memberB 
of  the  associations,  and  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  public  and  the  ability  of  the  operatives  to 
maintain  themselves.     Necessarily  much  suffering  will  ensue,  for 
both  sides  are  very  firm.     According  to  later  intelligence  from 
Manchester,  there  was  no  apparent  abatement  of  the  determination 
of  the   operatives  in   the   district  chiefly  interested — Blackburn 
and  the  neighbourhood — to  resist  the  proposed  reduction.     The 
area  over  which  the  struggle  went  on  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what narrowed  by  the  submission  of  the  Preston  operatives.     The 
strike  soon  virtually  came  to  an  end  in  that  town,  and  all  the  mills 
will  soon  be  running  at  the  reduction.     At  Nelson,  however — an 
important  "cotton  town"  near  Blackburn — the  employers  gave 
notice  of  their  intention  to  enforce  the  reduction,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  will  involve  a  strike  by  at  least  20,000  operatives. 

20.  Terbiblb  Mukder  in  Paris. — An  extraordinaiy  crime  was 
committed  to-day,  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris.  Some  men  were 
at  work  near  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in  second-hand  wares  at  No.  60, 
when  they  saw  a  man  covered  with  blood  rush  from  it  and  make 
off,  while  immediately  behind  him  came  another  man  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  messenger  of  the  Societe  G^n&*ale,  and  who  had  a 
knife  still  sticking  in  his  breast,  the  handle  alone  remaining  visible. 
Some  of  the  bystanders  pursued  the  fugitive,  who  was  evidently  the 
criminal,  while  others*  assisted  the  wounded  man  to  the  shop  of  a 
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chemist,  but  he  expired  on  reaching  it.  The  murderer  had  in  the 
meantime  been  arrested,  and  proved  to  be  a  dealer  named  Martin. 
Being  taken  before  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  he  confessed  his 
guilt,  and  described  his  motives  for  the  crime.  He  said  that  he 
had  hired  the  shop  three  months  before,  but  the  business  had  not 
answered  his  expectation,  and  his  rent  falling  due  last  week  found 
him  without  the  means  of  paying  it.  A  wicked  idea  then  seized 
on  his  mind.  The  oflBces  of  the  Societe  Generale  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  messengers  of  that  bank  pass  frequently  before 
his  house  carrying  money,  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  entice 
one  into  his  shop  he  might  murder  and  rob  him  undiscovered.  He 
stood  at  his  door,  and  a  few  minutes  later  one  of  the  messengers, 
named  Sebalte,  aged  fifty-one,  passed.  Martin  asked  him  if  he 
could  give  change  for  a  bank  note.  The  other  agreed  to  do  it, 
entered  the  shop,  and  commenced  counting  out  the  coin,  while 
Martin,  after  closing  the  door,  went  to  a  back  room  under  the 
pretence  of  fetching  the  note,  but  returned,  carrying  unperceived  a 
long  knife,  with  which  he  stabbed  Sebalte  several  times.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  other  did  not  fall  dead,  he  feared  that  he  had 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  made  off  as  described  above.  The  un- 
fortunate victim  was  found  to  have  received  no  less  than  five 
wounds,  two  in  the  left  arm,  one  in  the  right  hand,  probably  in 
defending  himself,  one  in  the  abdomen,  and  one  in  the  breast.  The 
murderer  is  aged  forty-one,  and  has  a  wife  and  daughter ;  the  un- 
fortunate Sebalte  leaves  also  a  wife,  a  son  aged  twelve,  and  a  daughter 
of  sixteen.  At  the  moment  of  the  crime  he  had  a  sum  of  48,000  fr. 
in  his  portfolio.  There  is  in  the  shop  of  Martin  a  trap-door  leading 
to  the  cellar,  and  it  was  there  that  he  intended  te  conceal  the  body. 
—  A  Bbave  Gikl. — A  solitary  farmhouse  at  Chart,  Hampshire, 
was  entered  by  burglars  to-day.  The  only  occupants  of  the  house 
were  the  farmer  and  his  wife — an  aged  couple — their  grandson,  a 
boy  of  twelve,  and  a  servant  girl  named  Digby,  age  twenty-two. 
The  latter,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  awakened  by  a  noise 
in  the  house.  She  got  up,  opened  her  bedroom  door,  and  after 
listening,  became  convinced  that  robbers  were  in  the  house.  With- 
out waking  her  master  or  mistress,  or,  in  fact,  creating  an  alarm, 
she  hastily  dressed  herself,  and  noiselessly,  without  her  boots, 
descended  the  stairs.  Here,  through  the  half-open  sitting-room 
door,  she  saw  two  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  dark-lantern,  ransacking 
the  bureau.  Without  making  the  least  noise,  she  made  her  way 
out  of  the  back  part  of  the  premises,  and  with  all  speed  proceeded 
to  two  cottages  on  the  farm,  each  of  which  was  inhabited  by  a 
labourer  and  his  family.  These  she  succeeded  in  arousing,  and 
explained  her  mission.  In  a  few  minutes  the  labourers,  each 
accompanied  by  a  stalwart  son,  and  all  roughly  armed,  went  back 
with  the  girl  te  the  farmhouse.  This  the  party,  headed  by  the  girl, 
entered  just  as  the  robbers  with  their  booty — two  bags  containing 
gold  and  silver  te  a  considerable  amount — were  making  their  exit. 
The  robbers,  who  were  fortunately  unprovided  with  firearms,  were 
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seized,  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  two 
of  the  labourers  were  rendered  senseless  by  blows  from  a  life  pre- 
server. In  the  course  of  the  struggle  the  girl  managed  to  aeoure 
the  unremoved  money  bags.  After  a  plucky  attempt  to  overcome 
them,  the  burglars  succeeded  in  oflFecting  their  escape  by  the  opened 
window  by  which  they  had  gained  an  entrance. 

22.  Easter  Monday. — The  fine  weather  in  the  latter  part  of 
Easter  Monday  attracted  large  numbers  of  people  to  all  the  popular 
places  of  amusement  and  resort  in  and  about  London.  Earlier  in 
the  morning  the  railways  had  conveyed  many  thousands  to  the 
seaside,  and  other  places  at  a  distance  from  town.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  some  of  the  favourite  resorts  of  London  holiday-makers 
was  as  follows: — Crystal  Palace,  61,879;  Alexandra  Palace,  at 
least  50,000  ;  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  33,506  (which  was 
5,000  fewer  than  on  Easter  Monday  last  year);  the  National 
Gallery,  21,200;  the  British  Museum,  12,000  (which  was  6,000 
fewer  than  last  Easter  Monday  ;  South  Kensington  Museum,  26,000 
(which  was  about  2,400  fewer  than  last  year);  the  gardens  of  the 
Soyal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington,  6^792;  the 
Tower,  2,517 ;  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  20,000 ;  the  State  apart- 
ments of  Windsor  Castle,  5,600 ;  and  Kew  Gardens  about  46,000,  of 
whom  over  5,000  passed  through  the  gates  between  ten  and  one 
o'clock.  More  than  10,000  persons  visited  the  Brighton  Aquar 
riiim.  The  volunteers  held  field-days  at  Staines^  Southgate, 
Wimbledon,  Streatham,  and  Willesden.  In  Hyde  Park  there  was 
a  Ticlibome  demonstration,  at  which  Dr.  Kenealy  and  Mr.  Guild- 
ford Onslow  were  the  principal  speakers.  In  the  City  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  went  in  state  to  hear  the  Spital  sermon  preached 
at  Christ's  Hospital  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford ;  and  in  the  evening 
the  Lord  Mayor  gave  the  customary  Easter  Monday  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

26.  Tbrrific  Boilbr  Explosion. — A  terrible  boiler  explosion 
occurred  at  Dublin  to-day,  at  the  ironworks  of  Messrs.  Strong, 
Hammond  Lane.  The  front  of  the  foundry  in  which  the  boiler 
liad  been  was  blown  to  fragments,  together  with  a  public-house 
adjoining,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of  persons  drinking. 
The  fire  brigade  was  speedily  on  the  spot,  and  several  persons 
were  extricated  from  the  ruins  in  a  maimed  and  mutilated  con- 
dition, and  were  conveyed  to  Eichmond  Hospital.  Two  of  them 
died  almost  immediately.  In  about  an  hour  after  the  catastrophe 
the  dead  body  of  Bichard  DuflFy,  the  owner  of  the  public-house, 
was  dug  out.  A  girl,  supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  was  taken  out 
alive,  but  died  in  a  few  minutes.  Fourteen  other  persons,  who 
received  scratches,  fractures,  hurts,  and  scalds,  were  taken  out  to 
the  hospital.  Xine  of  these  had  their  woxmds  dressed,  and  the 
rest  were  retained  in  the  hospital.  At  four  o'clock  100  men  of 
the  73rd  Highlanders  were  sent,  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
to  keep  the  ground  clear  for  the  parties  engaged  in  exoavating 
the  ruins,  who  kept  hard  at  work  tdl  day,  relieving  each  other  in 
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relays.  Thirteen  dead  Ijodies  were  in  the  course  of  the  day  taken 
out,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  are  others  still  buried.  The  tall 
chimney  of  the  foundry  still  stands  amid  the  ruins,  and  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  further  destruction  in  the  event  of 
this  falling.  The  roof  was  blown  ofif  a  large  portion  of  the  foundry 
buildings,  and  the  walls  are  propped  to  prevent  their  falling. 
The  calamity  would  have  been  much  more  fatal  if  the  workmen 
had  all  been  in  the  foundry,  but  they  were  providentially  at 
dinner.  The  statement  made  to-night  is  that  three  persons  are 
missing.  There  are  eight  in  the  hospital  seriously  injured,  seven 
are  not  expected  to  recover,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  have 
been  slightly  injured.  Two  daughters  of  Duffy,  the  publican, 
were  killed  with  him.  His  wife  would  have  shared  his  fate,  but 
that  she  had  a  tent  at  Rathdrum  Saces.  No  blame  is  attached  to 
anyone.  The  boiler  was  cylindrical.  The  plates  are  sound,  but 
one  end  is  blown  out.  It  was  overhauled  twice  a  year,  and  the 
last  investigation  was  made  at  Christmas.  The  dinner-hour  was 
nearly  up,  and  the  men  were  about  to  return  to  the  foundry  when 
the  accident  occurred.  Some  of  them,  unfortunately,  were  drink- 
ing in  the  public-house. 

29.  Investitubb  of  the  Oi^der  of  tub  Ckown  of  India. — The 
Queen  to-day,  at  three  o'clock,  held  an  investiture  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  India  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  following  ladies  were  introduced  to  Her  Majesty's  presence 
separately  by  Viscount  Torrington  (Lord  in  Waiting),  preceded  by 
Sir  Albert  W.  Woods  (Garter  King  of  Arms),  bearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  on  a  cushion,  and  were  invested  with  the  badge  of 
the  Order  by  the  Queen,  assisted  by  Princess  Helena  (Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein)  and  Princess  Beatrice :—  Greorgina 
Caroline,  Marchioness  of  Salisbury;  Henrietta  Anne  Theodosia, 
Marchioness  of  Kipon ;  Mary  Louisa,  Countess  Dowager  of  Elgin  ; 
Blanche  Julia,  Countess  of  Mayo ;  Mary  Catherine,  Lady  Hotert ; 
Lady  Jane  Emma  Baring ;  Anne  Jane  Charlotte,  Baroness 
Napier  of  Ettrick ;  Harriette  Katherine,  Baroness  Lawrence ; 
Cecilia  Frances,  Lady  Northcote  ;  Mary  Augusta,  Lady  Temple  ; 
Caroline  Lucy,  Lady  Denison  ;  Mrs.  Gathome  Hardy.  Each  lady 
kissed  hands  on  being  presented. 


MAY. 

1.  Pabis  Exhibition. — That  the  idea  of  International  Exhibi- 
tions has  been  played  out  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  was  duly  opened  to-day.  All 
Paris  was  there,  and  unpropitious  weather  did  not  prevent  an 
auspicious  opening.    The  Anglo-Indian  section  is  most  highly 
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spoken  of.  Two  volumes  form  the  catalogue  of  the  British  Section. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  and  is  said  to  have  laughed 
heartily  at  the  enthusiastic  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Sepublique ! "  with 
which  he  was  greeted  on  the  road. 

1 1 .  Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Gebman  Emperor. — ^An 
attempt  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  William  was  made  as  His 
Majesty  was  returning,  about  half-past  three,  from  a  drive  with 
his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  His  carriage  was 
passing  along  the  avenue  of  Unter  den  Linden,  and  had  reached 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  Embassy,  about  half-way  between 
the  Brandenburger  Thor  and  the  Eoyal  Palace,  when  a  young  man 
named  Henrich  jNIax  Hodel,  otherwise  called  Lehman,  said  to  be 
a  tinsmith  from  l^eipsic,  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  tired  two 
shots  from  a  revolver  at  the  Emperor  as  he  passed.  The  carriage 
was  immediately  stopped,  and  the  Emperor's  footman  sprang  from 
the  box  and  rushed  to  the  arrest  of  Hodel.  Three  more  shotBwere 
fired  by  the  assassin  as  the  crowd  closed  round  him,  but,  fortunately, 
like  the  former,  they  took  no  effect.  Hodel  was  at  once  arrested. 
Another  man  was  also  seized  by  the  bystanders  on  the  all^;ed 
charge  of  attempting  to  rescue  the  assassin.  The  Emperor  was, 
happily,  unhurt ;  he  remained  unmoved  throughout  the  whole 
occurrence,  though  his  daughter  fainted  away.  After  the  arrest  of 
the  assassin,  and  of  his  supposed  accomplice.  His  Majesty  returned 
to  the  palace,  which  was  speedily  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  enthu- 
siastic crowd  assembled  to  rejoice  at  his  fortunate  escape.  Li  the 
evening  he  appeared  at  the  Opera,  where  the  audience  received 
him  with  spontiineous  and  imiversal  acclamation.  Meanwhile 
thousands  of  excited  patriots  filled  the  Linden  and  square  in  front 
of  the  Palace,  cheering  His  Majesty  as  he  repeatedly  drove  through 
the  multitude.  Flags  were  displayed  and  houses  illuminated  in 
the  principal  streets.  Next  morning  the  Emperor  and  the  whole 
of  the  Eoyal  family  attended  divine  service  in  the  cathedral. 

—  The  One  Thousand  Guineas. — Pilgrimage  was  the  heroine 
of  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  to-day,  as  she  was  of  the 
Two  Thousand,  and  it  is  a  mere  question  of  health,  say  the 
prophets  of  the  day,  about  her  adding  the  Oaks  to  her  triumphs  at 
head-quarters,  where  all  her  victories  have  been  achieved. 

13.  Review  by  the  Queen. — The  Queen  paid  a  visit  to  Alder- 
shot  to-day,  and  in  the  afternoon  reviewed  the  whole  of  the  division 
on  the  North  Camp  parade  ground.  The  visit  was  rendered  the 
more  interesting  because  of  the  recent  strengthening  of  the  Alder- 
shot  Ijattalion  by  the  seasoned  troops  of  the  First  Reserve.  There 
were  marked  indications  that  if  in  the  Divisional  Orders  a  very 
stringent  injunction  against  showing  respect  for  the  Sovereign  by 
any  other  means  than  saluting  had  not  been  republished  and  circu- 
lated through  the  camp,  the  troops  would  have  displayed  an  en- 
thusiasm which,  while  thoroughly  English,  ndght  not  have  been 
altogether  in  keeping  with  "  the  rules  and  regulations  "  of  military 
discipline.     As  it  was,  the  bearing  of  the  whole  division  was  in 
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every  respect  most  satisfactory,  and  Sir  Thomas  Steele,  its  com- 
mander, may  be  congratulated  on  the  spectacle  which  the  Queen 
and  many  thousands  of  her  civilian  subjects  witnessed  on  the 
parade  ground.  The  morning  had  been  showery,  but  at  the 
moment  of  the  Queen's  arrival  the  sun  shone  out  with  almost 
unclouded  brilliancy.  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess  Royal  of  Great 
Britain  (Crown  Princess  of  Germany),  and  Princess  Beatrice,  on 
coming  out  of  the  station  took  their  seats  in  one  of  the  Queen's 
pony  carriages  and  four,  which  was  preceded  by  two  outriders  in 
the  scarlet  liveries.  As  the  Queen  approached  the  North  Camp  a 
Eoyal  salute  was  fired  ;  and  when  she  reached  the  Royal  Pavilion 
she  was  received  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  2nd  batt.  4th  Regt., 
with  the  Queen's  colours  and  band.  The  guard  paid  the  usual 
honours,  and  the  Royal  Standard  was  unfurled  from  the  great 
flagstaff  on  the  summit  of  the  Pavilion.  It  was  just  ten  minutes 
to  four  o'clock  when  Her  Majesty  commenced  to  drive  slowly  along 
the  lines  of  troops.  The  first  line  was  made  up  of  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery  at  close  intervals ;  the  cavalry  in  columns  of  squadrons  ; 
the  infantry  in  line  of  battalions  in  quarter  columns,  twenty  paces 
interval  between  brigades,  and  six  paces  interval  between  regi- 
ments. The  Royal  Engineer  companies  were  attached  to  the  First 
Brigade,  and  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  to  the  Third  Brigade.  The 
second  line  was  composed  of  the  field  batteries  at  half  intervals, 
the  Royal  Engineer  troops  at  half  intervals,  and  the  Army  Service 
Corps  at  half  intervals.  The  52nd  Regt.  was  attached  to  the 
First  Brigade,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  combatants  was  the  Regi- 
mental Transport.  When  the  Queen  had  returned  to  the  salutmg 
point  the  movement  of  the  troops  at  once  commenced.  The 
diWsion  first  marched  past  in  the  usual  order,  the  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  field  batteries  preceding  the  other 
branches  of  the  division.  Next  came  the  Royal  Engineer  troops 
and  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and  then  the  infantry  in  quick  time, 
the  formation  being  double  companies.  When  the  Royal  Horse. 
Artillery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  field  batteries  had  marched  past  for 
the  first  time,  they  moved  round  by  the  rear  of  the  infantry  to 
the  ground  between  the  B  lines  and  the  Farn borough  Road,  and 
formed  up  for  trotting  past.  The  infantry,  after  marching  past 
in  columns  of  double  companies,  formed  up  by  brigades  in  line  of 
battalions  in  quarter  column,  six  paces  interval  between  regiments. 
In  this  formation  it  marched  past  for  the  second  time.  The  bri- 
gades followed  each  other  at  an  interval  of  two  minutes.  When 
the  rear  of  each  brigade  had  passed  the  saluting-point  by  thirty 
yards  the  battalion  on  the  then  right  flank  took  ground  to  its 
right  in  fours,  and  the  remaining  battalions  did  the  same  in  suc- 
cession at  the  double  as  they  cleared  the  battalion  on  their  right. 
Each  brigade  then  moved  to  a  new  alignment  about  150  yards  in 
the  rear  of  the  original  alignment.  In  the  new  alignment  the 
brigades  were  formed  in  line  of  battalions  in  quarter  column,  ten 
paces  interval  between  brigades  and  six  paces  between  battalions. 
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The  bands  were  massed  in  the  rear  of  the  Second  Brigade.  As 
soon  as  the  front  was  clear  of  the  infantry,  the  Boyal  Hone  Artil- 
lery, the  cavalry,  and  the  field  batteries  trotted  past,  the  first  two 
of  these  forces  moving  quickly  round  by  the  rear  of  the  in&ntry 
and  forming  up  on  its  right,  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery  at  close 
intervals,  and  the  cavalry  in  quarter  column  of  squadrons.  When 
the  field  batteries  had  trotted  past,  they  at  once  formed  up  at  close 
intervals  on  the  left  of  the  infantry.  The  new  alignment  then 
stood — Royal  Horse  Artillery  and  cavalry  on  the  right,  infantry  in 
the  centre,  field  batteries  on  tlie  left.  Tlie  intervals  between 
different  arms  were  twenty-four  yards.  So  formed,  the  whole  line 
advanced  in  review  order  till  it  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
margin  indicated  by  the  flagstafi*.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugles, 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  then  came  to  a  halt,  and,  amid  the 
music  of  many  bands  playing  the  National  Anthem  and  the  cheer- 
ing of  tlie  spectators,  the  Queen  left  the  ground  and  proceeded  to 
Famborough  station  on  her  return  to  Windsor.  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  accompanied  by  Col.  Dillon,  his  military  secretary,  was 
among  the  distinguished  oflBcers  who  attended  as  spectators. 

14.  The  Lancashire  Cotton  Trades  Strikes. — The  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Lancashire  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  cotton 
operatives  has  assumed  a  most  serious  aspect ;  extensive  riots,  to 
suppress  which  the  military  have  been  called  out,  having  occurred 
in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry.  To-day  a  meeting  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Cotton  Spinners'  and  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  was  held  in  Manchester  to 
receive  a  deputation  representing  the  operatives,  to  consider 
whether  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by  mutual  concessions  for 
the  settlement  of  the  strike.  There  were  forty  delegates  present. 
In  the  first  instance  they  suggested  arbitration,  which  was  refused. 
They  tlien  proposed  that  short  time  should  accompany  the  reduc- 
tion, which  was  rejected  ;  next,  to  work  four  days  a  week  with  the 
10  per  cent,  reduction,  or  five  days  per  week  with  5  per  cent. 
reduction,  which  was  also  refused.  They  then  offered  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent,  imconditionally,  until  trade  revived  ;  but 
this  the  masters  would  not  entertain.  When  this  result  was 
announced  in  Blackbiurn  much  excitement  was  caused,  as  the  dis- 
tress there  is  alarming,  all  the  soup  kitchens  and  relief  depots 
being  literally  besieged.  The  operatives  turned  out  into  the  streets, 
and  mobs  of  some  thousands  each  went  round  to  several  of  tlie 
mills  and  smashed  the  windows.  The  policemen  were  hooted  at 
and  hustled.  Col.  Raynsford  Jackson  was  also  hooted  whilst  pass* 
ing  along  Blakey  Moor  in  a  cab.  Threats  were  used  that  now 
that  the  lock-out  was  continuing  they  would  fight  for  their  ends. 
As  the  night  wore  on  more  damage  was  done.  The  windows  of 
the  mills  of  Messrs.  Crossfield,  Col.  Jackson,  Mr.  Adam  Dugdale, 
and  others,  were  completely  smashed.  An  immense  mob  started 
off"  to  Col.  Jackson's  mansion  about  ten  o'clock,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  breaking  all  the  windows  and  doing  whatever  amount 
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of  damage  they  could.  The  police,  100  in  number,  were  told  off 
in  different  directions  in  the  borough,  and  in  making  their  appear- 
ance in  the  streets  were  received  with  mingled  cheers  and  hooting. 

—  Terrible  Explosion  in  Paris. — A  terrible  accident  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters  of  Paris,  which  lies  to 
the  south  of  the  Place  du  Chateau  d'Eau.  A  few  minutes  after 
eight  o'clock  an  explosion  took  place  at  No.  22  Eue  B^ranger,  and 
the  whole  house,  which  was  six  storeys  high,  fell  with  a  crash, 
tearing  down  in  its  fall  a  part  of  the  next  building.  As  soon  as 
the  smoke  began  to  clear  away  the  street  was  found  to  be  strewn 
with  debris  and  broken  glass — in  fact,  not  a  single  pane  in  the 
neighbourhood  escaped.  The  roadway  was,  of  course,  at  once 
filled  with  crowds  of  people  who  were  attracted  by  the  noise.  It 
was  nine  o'clock  before  the  engines  were  got  to  work,  and  ten 
before  the  necessary  measures  could  be  taken  for  extracting  the 
unhappy  victims  who  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  cries  of  those 
who  were  still  living  reached  the  ears  of  the  spectators  of  the 
catastrophe,  which  was  rendered  all  the  more  horrible  from  the 
fact  that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  the  ruins  in  which  the  victims 
were  entombed.  At  last,  after  the  steam  fire-engines  had  been 
playing  for  some  time,  fifteen  men,  women,  and  children,  all  more 
or  less  grievously  wounded,  were  rescued  and  transported  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Louis.  The  house  destroyed  was  composed  of 
twenty-eight  rooms  or  apartments,  all  of  which  were  tenanted, 
and  the  total  number  of  occupants  was  no  less  than  ninety-two. 
The  explosion  itself  took  place  in  the  shop  of  a  toy  merchant, 
named  Blanchon,  whose  specialty  was  children's  guns  and  pistols, 
together  with  detonating  cartridges,  which  are  made  with  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus  mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash.  It  appears 
that  M.  Blanchon  had  on  his  premises  an  amount  of  explosive 
matter  which  had  often  excited  the  alarm  of  the  neighbours.  The 
material  causes  of  the  accident,  however,  are  still  to  be  discovered. 
The  correspondent  of  the  Telegraph  says,  that  crowds  have 
flocked  to  the  site  of  the  disaster,  and  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
came  in  person  to  examine  the  scene.  The  Maison  Blanchon  em- 
ploys sixty  workmen  and  women,  but  fortunately  they  all  left  the 
building  at  seven  o'clock.  As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  there 
were  some  miraculous  escapes.  One  girl  was  found  with  a  table 
over  her.  The  firemen  sawed  this  piece  of  furniture  in  two,  and 
the  little  one  was  rescued  safe  and  sound,  excepting  a  few  bruises. 
The  pompiers  and  a  company  of  engineers  are  doing  all  they  can, 
and  corpses  are  still  being  discovered  from  time  to  time.  The 
shop-boy  of  M.  Blanchon,  who  left  the  house  ten  minutes  before 
the  explosion,  has  been  arrested. 

20.  The  Australian  Cricketers. — The  Anstmlian  eleven, 
whose  appearance  on  our  cricket-fields  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  such  lively  interest,  commenced  their  first  match  in  England 
on  the  Trent  Bridge  Ground,  Nottingham,  their  opponents  being 
the  Nottingham  county  players.     Owing  to  rain,  play  did   not 
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begin  until  twenty  minutes  to  one,  when  the  AuBtralians  went  in 
to  bat.  After  some  very  ordinary  play,  the  first  innings  dosed  for 
63— a  very  poor  total.  Although  the  Australian  batsmen  played 
with  caution,  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Notts  bowling. 
The  whole  of  the  Colonials  were  dismissed  for  76  runs,  and  thus 
suffered  defeat  by  an  innings  and  fourteen  runs. 

—  A  KuMOUR  was  current  on  the  Continent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  tlmt  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country.  The 
following  incident  would  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  rumour :  — 
On  Sunday  a  deputation  of  German  workmen  resident  in  London 
waited  on  the  Crown  Prince  at  the  residence  of  the  German  Am- 
liassador,  in  Carlton  Terrace,  to  present  an  aildress  of  patriotic 
congratulation  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Emperor  William.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance  by 
a  ])art  y  of  Cifennan  Socialists,  who  presented  themselves  at  the 
hour  fixed  for  tlu;  n\:eption  of  the  deputation,  and  demanded  ad- 
mittance. The  deputation,  consisting  of  some  thirty  members, 
was  duly  received,  but  admission  was  refused  to  the  others,  who 
had  Im?^ n  joined  by  a  few  Frenchmen,  and  who  made  a  kind  of 
political  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Embassy,  yelling  and 
hooting^  and  singing  the  "Marseillaise/' 

27.  The  Au^jtualians  j>layed  thfir  second  match,  but  with  a 
very  different  result  tt»  that  arrived  at  before.  On  this  occasion 
over  1,000  persons  visited  LordV  Ground,  and  witnessed  one  of  tlie 
most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  has  occurred  at  this  place  for  a 
long  time  past.  The  Australians  were  not  thought  very  highly  of 
in  tiie  contest  chronicled  a1>ove,  but  they  showed  themselves  in  a 
Very  different  light  to-day  in  their  contest  with  Marylebone,  for 
letter  fielding  has  rarely  oceurnnl.  Marylebone  were  provided 
with  a  w«*U-sfleeted  team.  At  4.50  the  innings  closed  for  nine- 
teen. The  Australians  requiretl  ])Ut  twelve  runs  to  win.  Thi* 
number  cost  them  one  wicket,  so  tliat  the  Colonials  beat  the 
greatest  and  most  jHjwt-rful  club  iu  the  w«»rld  by  nine  wickets. 
They   were  loutUv  cheered    bv  the  assembled  multitude  for  the 
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achievement. 

31.  Tkuriiu.e  Collision  of  (iekman  IiioMLADsi.  Loss  of  284 
Livi>. — A  ferling  (tt*  painful  rxeitrment  was  creati-<l  in  lA>ndon  by 
tlie  report  (briefly  notierd)  that  'two  (JiTinan  ironclads  had  come 
into  oiilli>ion  <»!)  KoIkf>tiiiii\  and  that  oUf  t»f  thi*m  luid  sunk,  it 
b;'ing  ffan-il  that  all  (»n  U>ard  had  |K*ri>hi-(l.  Tht*  essential  portion 
of  thes4*  titlin;^s  wa*  unhap[)ily  «-i»ntirmi'il.  The  *'  Ki»nig  WiUielm  ** 
ran  into  the  "(intsx-r  Knrfnrst."  The  latter  ship  sank  within 
four  or  five  minutes,  an«l  of  a  t-oinpany  (»f  A\)l  luinds  more  tlian 
2H0  went  down  wit Ii  tin*  >hip.  Some  of  the  earliest  telegranH 
represent<Ml  the(li<i>ter  a-^  ^tiII  iiii»r<  ap|>alling,  tht*  lowe>t  estimate 
of  th*'  lo.oi  if  lite  Uiii;^  -l.jt^  wliil*'  the  highest  placi-d  is  at  over 
TOM.  Thi*  wa-  t.»  1m-  aieiinnteil  for  bv  the  fact  that  both  the 
^*K«inig  Wilhelur*  and  the  **  Ktirfiirr-t  "  were  at  first  suppo^  to 
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have  foundered,  and  in  that  case  the  loss  of  life  would  not  have 
been  overstated,  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm "  being  one  of  the  finest 
ships  in  the  German  navy.  Fortunately,  also,  more  of  the  officers 
and  crew  were  picked  up  than  had  been  originally  supposed. 

The  morning  was   exceptionally  fine,   a  light  easterly  wind 
blowing  down  Channel  and  a  perfectly  smootli  sea.     The  (xerman 
squadron — which  left  Wilhelmshaven  for  Plymouth  on  May  29 — 
consisted   of    three   vessels,   and   at   the   time  of    the   accident 
was  sailing  in  two  columns ;  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm,"  with  the  flag 
of   Admiral  Von  Batch,  and  the  "  Preussen,"  forming  the  port 
division,  with  the   "  Grosser   Kurfurst  *'  forming   the   starlward. 
A  fourth  ship,  which  had  not  joined  the  fleet,  was  intended  to  fill 
the  place  in  the  starboard  division  represented  by  the  "  Preussen  " 
in  the  port  division.     The  German  Admiral  was  leading  the  port 
division,  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst"  being  within  less  than  two  ships' 
lengths  of  the  admiral,  and  bearing  slightly  abaft  the  beam.     This 
was  her  nominal  bearing  and  distance,  but  in  reality  she  was  even 
nearer,  and  probably  not  more  than  one  length  intervened  between 
the  two  ships.      In  this  formation  the  German  squadron  came 
acioss  two  sailing  vessels  hauling  to  the  wind  on  the  port  tack, 
and  consequently  standing  across  the  bows  of  both  divisions.     The 
"  Grosser  Kurfurst "  had  first  to  give  way,  which  she  did  at  the 
proper  time,  and  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  road, 
porting  her  helm  and  passing  under  the  stern  of  the  first  of  these 
two  sailing  ships.     But  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm,"  which  was  close 
to  the  "Grosser  Kurfurst"  at  the  time,  and  steering  a  course 
parallel  to  her,  endeavoured  at  first  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  sailing 
vessel.     In  the  meanwhile  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst "  had  resumed 
her  original  course,  and  was  thus  lying  right  across  the  bows  of 
the  "  Konig  Wilhelm"  as  she  came  under  the  stern  of  the -sailing 
barque  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  original  course.    The  captain 
of  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst,"  Graf  von  Monts  (who  was  not  drowned, 
as  reported),  seeing  the  terrible  proximity  of  the  "  Konig  Wil- 
helm," immediately  put  his  vessel  at  full  speed,  hoping  to  cross 
her  bows,  but  the  space  would  not  allow  it.     He  then  gave  the 
order  to  port  his  helm,  hoping  to  lay  his  ship  parallel  to  the  course 
of  the  '•  Kiinig  Willielm,"  but  unfortunately  for  this  als-j  tliere 
was  neither  time  nor  space,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  helm  can 
have  been  that  the   stem  of  the   "  Grosser   Kurfurst,"   swinging 
rapidly  towards  the  approaching  danger,  must  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  force  of  the  shock. 

On  board  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm  "  it  would  appear  that  an  able 
and  experienced  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  ship  at  the  time.  The 
admiral  and  the  captain  were  l^elow,  and  it  is  believed  were  alto- 
gether unaware  of  what  was  going  on  until  too  late.  Indeed,  from 
the  first  order  to  port  the  helm  of  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst,"  followed 
by  the  same  order  on  board  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm,"  and  the  actual 
collision,  so  little  time  elapsed  that  the  most  active  man  could 
not  have  had  time  to   go  from   the   bridge  of  the   ship  to   the 
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admiral's  cabin  before  the  crash  came,  and  mudi  leas  would,  time 
have  suflSced  for  the  admiral  to  get  on  deck.  The  oflBcer  in 
charge  of  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm  "  had  given  the  order  to  port  the 
helm  to  sheer  clear  of  the  sailing  vessel.  He  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  helm  to  be  immediately  steadied  when  he  saw  his 
vessel  clear,  with  the  intention  of  ranging  up  alongside  the 
"  Grosser  Kurfurst "  in  their  former  position.  But  the  helmsman 
is  distinctly  stated  by  many  witnesses  to  have  become  bewildered, 
and  that  instead  of  steadying  the  helm  and  putting  it  to  stiurboard, 
he  gave  her  still  more  port  helm.  The  "  Konig  Wilhelm's  '*  officer, 
seeing  the  inevitable  fate  before  him,  promptly  gave  the  order  to 
reverse  the  engines,  and  it  is  said  that  the  engines  were  actuaUy 
going  fidl  speed  astern  at  the  moment  of  the  collision.  Then 
followed  the  crash,  and  though  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst "  was  going 
nine  or  ten  knots,  and  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm  "  at  least  five  or  six, 
the  actual  shock  was  very  slightly  felt  on  board,  and  not  even  a 
tumbler  or  a  wine-glass  was  upset  or  broken.  Tlie  shock  on  board 
the  vessel  struck,  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst,"  was  felt  far  more,  and 
the  ship  lurched  heavily  on  the  opposite  side,  while  a  crushing 
and  tearing  soimd  filled  the  air  as  the  stem  of  the  "  Konig  Wil- 
helm "  sheered  away  everything  from  the  point  where  she  struck 
to  the  stern,  ripping  off  the  armour  plating  like  the  skin  of  an 
orange.  The  blow  came  at  an  angle  variously  described  as  some- 
where between  a  right  angle  and  an  angle  of  forty-five,  and 
caught  the  "  Grosser  Kuifurst "  between  the  main  and  mi2Een  masts. 
The  "  Grosser  Kurfurst,"  from  the  great  speed  she  had  attained 
by  going  full  speed,  was  barely  checked  in  her  course  by  the 
collision,  but  gi*ate(l  past  the  stem  of  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm," 
leaving  a  vast  gap  in  her  side.  The  bowsprit  of  the  '^  Konig 
Wilhelm  "  fouled  her  rigging  and  brought  down  the  mizen-top- 
gallant  mast  on  the  quarter-deck ;  the  quarter  boats  were  swept 
away  like  strips  of  paper,  and  the  doomed  ship  first  staggered 
over  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  force  of  the  blow,  then  reeled 
back,  when  the  sea  rushed  into  the  great  hole  in  her  side.  But 
below  water  all  must  also  have  been  destroyed,  for  the  ram  of  the 
"  Konig  Wilhelm  "  gives  deadly  indication  by  the  injuries  it  has 
received  of  the  work  it  did  imdemeath. 

On  board  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst "  there  was  little  or  no  time  for 
anything.  The  boats  on  one  side  were  smashed,  and  those  on 
the  other  could  hardly  be  got  into  the  water  as  the  ship  was 
lying  on  one  side,  and  the  other  side  being  uppermost  the  boats 
merely  lay  on  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  ship.  The  hammocks 
had,  unfortunately,  been  stowed  in  some  unusual  place  between 
the  boom  boats,  as  the  nettings  were  being  cleared  out,  so  that 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  get  them  out,  and  thus  a  very  perfect 
means  of  escape  was  withheld  from  many  of  the  poor  fellows  who 
were  drowned.  Had  the  hammocks  been  in  their  ordinary  place, 
they  would  have  floated  away,  and  afforded  so  many  life  buoys^ 
quite  capable  of  keeping  a  man  afloat  for  at  least  half  an  hour.   In 
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the  meanwhile  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst "  had  made  a  circle  inshore, 
and  lay  with  her  deck  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  people  on  the  beach 
at  Sandgate.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  captain 
to  beach  liis  ship  immediately,  but  this  was  impossible  even  at 
the  high  rate  of  speed  at  which  he  was  going.  The  water  poured 
down  the  stokehole,  the  steam  from  the  condenser  escaped,  the 
stokers  were  driven  up  the  hatches,  and  some  few  escaped  up  the 
steps  which  lead  up  inside  the  ventilators.  From  the  first  moment 
it  was  evident  to  all  on  board  the  "  Grosser  Kurfiurst "  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  save  the  ship.  Lying  altogether  on  her  port  side 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  minutes,  as  the  equilibrium  was  lost  and 
the  water  poured  in  everywhere.  In  six  to  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  different  witnesses,  the  vessel  had  entirely  disappeared, 
sucking  down  in  the  vortex  many  of  the  crew  who  have  since  been 
saved.  The  experience  of  the  first  lieutenant  is  somewhat  in- 
teresting. He  felt  himself  sucked  in,  and  describes  a  sensation  of 
enormous  pressure  on  his  ribs,  as  if  the  water  were  forcing  him 
down.  Then  he  appeared  to  come  across  another  column  of  water 
which  as  promptly  vomited  liim  up  to  the  surface  again,  where  he 
caught  hold  of  a  spar  and  saved  his  life.  The  captain  also  went 
down,  but  came  up  again,  and  hence  arose  the  mistake  that  he  had 
been  drowned.  The  officer  of  the  watch  was  drowned.  A  dreadful 
fate  befell  some  thirty  unfortunate  sailors  who,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
mands and  entreaties  of  the  boatswain,  who  was  standing  on  the 
forecastle,  threw  themselves  over  the  bows  and  endeavoured  to 
swim  away.  But  the  sinking  ship  was  too  fast  for  them,  and  they 
were  caught  in  the  netting  which  is  stretched  under  the  jibboom, 
and,  thus  entangled,  were  carried  down  with  the  ship.  The  correct 
number  of  the  men  who  lost  their  lives  is  284.  The  complement 
of  the  ship  was  497,  all  told;  of  these  216  were  picked  up,  but 
three  have  since  died  from  exhaustion,  making  the  total  number  of 
the  saved  213,  considerably  less  than  one  half  of  the  whole.  Of 
those  saved  twenty-three  were  oflScers.  Six  officers  lost  their  lives — 
namely,  an  engineer,  the  paymaster,  and  some  junior  officers.  On 
board  the  "Konig  Wilhelm,"  for  a  moment,  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed,  as  the  sea  rushed  into  the  large  rent  in  her  bows  and  im- 
mediately filled  the  fore  compartment.  Not  on  board  the  "  Grosser 
Kurfurst "  was  there  the  smallest  approach  to  panic,  though  death 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Four  of  the  side  boats,  cutters,  gigs,  and  so 
forth,  and  one  launch  were  in  the  water  from  the  "  Konig  Wilhelm" 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  wliile  the  "  Preussen  "  also  sent  every  ])oat  in 
thesliip  to  render  assistance.  As  the  *'  Konig  Wilhelm  "  began  to 
settle  by  the  head  from  the  water  in  the  fore  compartment,  the 
admiral  at  first  intended  to  beach  her,  but  after  a  short  time,  seeing 
that  the  pumps  were  able  to  keep  the  water  down  to  a  safe  level,  he 
abandoned  the  idea.  The  "  Preussen,"  in  the  meanwhile,  anchored, 
and  her  boats  were  busy  picking  up  any  strays  and  waifs  they 
could  find,  which,  however,  were  very  few.  As  soon  as  steam  could 
be  got  up  on  board  the  South-Eastern  Eailway  Company's  steamer 
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'^  liOrd  Warden,^'  ahe  started  for  the  scene  of  the  coUUion,  havings  oo 
l)oard  Mr.  John  Shaw,  the  manager ;  Captain  Jones,  the  Harlnur 
Superintendent ;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Eamshaw,  the  company *8  marine 
engineer.  They  came  up  to  the  "  Kunig  Wilhelm  **  which  had  tlien 
drifted  somewhat  to  the  east,  about  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock.  A 
Dover  tug,  a  des]>atch  lx>at,  three  life  Ixmts,  and  other  small  craft 
were  then  cruising  about,  and  also  all  the  ships'  boats,  searching 
for  IxKlies,  but  in  vain.  In  the  coiurse  of  the  afternoon  the  two 
vessels  ])roceeded  to  Portsmouth,  and  on  arriving  the  ^  Konig 
Wilhelm  '"  was  immediately  docked.  A  telegram  was  also  promptly 
forwarded  to  Count  Miinster,  the  German  Ambaitsador  in  I^ondon, 
and  his  Excellency  at  once  communicated  the  intelligence  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  who  start e<l  almost  immediately  by  special  train 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Dover. 

The  "Konig  Willielm"  is  the  largest  ironclad  in  the  German 
navy.  She  was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Iteed,  C.B.,  M.P., 
when  at  the  Admiralty,  for  tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  ship  i^ 
36.J  ft.  in  length,  GO  ft.  iu  breadth,  and  has  a  draught  of  w:&ter  of 
2ti  fV.,  with  a  tonnage  displacement  of  9,600  tons.  She  ha4  engines 
of  1,150  nominal  and  H,.3()0  indicated  horse-power,  by  Maudslay 
and  Co.  She  has  armour  10  in.  thick,  and  <'arries  an  extremely 
powerful  l>attery,  consisting  of  eighteen  14^-ton  guns  upon  tlie 
main  deck,  and  five  9-toii  guns  u}>on  the  upper  deck.  She  is  a 
rigged  ship,  with  a  most  formidable  rambow.  It  will  be  se<-n  from 
these  |>iirticulars  that  tlie  *•  K<mig  Wilht'lm''  is  one  of  the  mobt 
p<.)werf!d  sea-going  shij)s  in  the  world. 


.irxK. 

2.  Tj(i:  Kmpkuou  William. — A  mxmimI  atti-mpt  tt»  asaiassinate 
the  (rennan  Kmpcror  was  madr  to-day  by  a  doctor  uf  philology, 
nameti  Karl  Kilouard  Xubiliu;;,  wlm  ^ll«lt  at  His  Majesty  frum 
thr  window  of  a  hoiist*  in  tin-  st n^-t  I'nter  <K*n  Linden.  The 
Kiu|M*n>r  was  srvtTflv  woundt'd  bv  alnnit  thirtv  small  shots  in 
Various  jiarts  of  tin*  b»dy.  TIh*  a-^si-'siu  attrmpted  to  commit 
suicidt'. 

4.  Fr.NKUVL  OF  E\KL  Ki>>i:ll.- -Tlif  funrral  of  Earl  Itusik-ll 
t<Nik  placr  toHhiyat  t'h«-iiii-^,  in  Mufkin;;liamshin',  the  burial-place 
of  tlif  ducal  In  Mist »  of  ]{«-dfMrd«  tlu»  ImkIv  ha  \  lug  Invn  pn-viouslv 
c«»nv«y«tl  from  l*«*nibroki-  L-»dgi-,  Kichmund  l*ark,  arcompauietl  by 
the  lion.  RiiUo  KufrS4*lI  and  Vi>rount  AniU*rK-y  (now  Mirl  Kusitell^ 
Staiif  of  tlu'  Kii-hmund  tradfsmfii  also  arcorn]i;inie«l  the  lutmi'  a 
slimt  way  tnit  of  th«*  town.  Th»*  lirar^if,  drawn  by  four  htirm^wiu 
ininj.diatrlv  foll.iwtil  bv  Vi-f.punt  Anibfrb'V  and  tin*  Hon.  Itollo 
Ku>m;I1,  and  otlit-r  rclativt-s.     <>u  arrival  at  the  church  gates  the 
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rector  and  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ward,  the  curate,  met  the  procession, 
and  the  former  commenced  the  funeral  service.  On  the  black 
velvet  pall  were  placed  several  wreaths  of  flowers,  amongst  them 
being  one  sent  by  Her  Majesty,  to  which  were  attached  the  words, 
''  A  mark  of  regard  from  Queen  Victoria."  The  coffin  having 
been  laid  on  supports  in  front  of  the  chancel,  Mr.  Ward  continued 
the  service,  and  four  verses  of  the  92nd  Psalm  were  sung.  The 
coffin  was  then  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  men  into  the  vault 
in  the  side  chapel,  and  deposited  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  On  the  coffin  was  the  inscription: — ''The  Eight 
Hon.  John  Earl  Russell,  K.O.  Bom  August  18,  1792;  died 
May  28,  1878.     Aged  85." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Lady  Russell  thought  herself  bound 
by  tlie  positive  directions  of  the  late  Earl's  will  to  decline  the 
offer  which  was  made  by  Her  Majesty  and  the  Government  of  a 
State  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Lord  Russell's  intentions 
are  thus  worded  : — "  I  wish  my  funeral  to  be  as  simple  and  as  in- 
expensive as  possible,  without  any  hired  mourners.  I  wish  my 
body  to  be  interred  in  the  family  vault  at  Chenies." 

5.  The  Dekby. — The  ninety-ninth  Derby  stakes  were  nm  for 
at  Epsom  to-day  in  somewhat  unfavourable  weather,  the  race  being 
to  a  certain  extent  dull,  iminteresting,  and  moderate  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  field.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  racing 
commenced  a  Royal  party  arrived  on  the  course,  having  travelled 
by  special  train  from  Victoria  to  the  Downs  station,  and  thence 
Ijeing  driven  to  the  stand.  It  consisted  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Connaught,  the  Princess 
Teck,  and  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

The  result  was  the  following : — 

Mr.  W.  S.  Crawfurd's  Sefbon,  by  Speculum — Liverpool's  dam, 
8st.  lOlb.  (Constable),  1  ;  Count  F.  de  Lagi-ange's  Insulaire,  8st. 
101b.  (J.  Goater),  2;  Lord  Falmouth's  Cliilderic,  8st.  101b.  (F. 
Archer),  3. 

6.  A  TEKRiBLE  EXPLOSION  of  gas  took  placc  early  to-day  on 
})oard  the  iron  steamer  "  Ciysalite,"  which  was  lying  in  the  Alex- 
andra Dock,  Newport,  laden  with  steam  coal  for  Lisbon.  She 
is  a  vessel  of  about  500  tons  register,  and  her  hatches  had  been 
fastened  down,  and  all  made  ready  to  sail  by  the  next  tide.  The 
gas  in  the  hold  generated  very  rapidly,  and,  coming  in  contact 
with  a  naked  light,  exploded  with  tremendous  force,  blowing  out 
a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  ship  and  killing  four  men,  besides 
injuring  seven  others.  The  wounded  men  were  removed  to  the 
infirmary.  After  the  explosion  the  ship  took  fire,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  fire  brigade,  the  flames  were  not 
put  out  for  a  considerable  time.  The  steamer  is  very  greatly 
damaged. 

7.  The  Oaks  was  fortunately  favoured  with  the  most  enjoy- 
able weather  of  the  week.  The  fine  day  attracted  an  unusually 
large    attendance.      The    first    horses    came    in    as    follows :-  - 
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Lord  Kiilmoiitirs  Jamictto,  bv  iiOnl  Clifden — Chevieaunce  iV. 
Arcb(M-),  1  :  Lord  Lonsdale*s  Pilgrimage  (T.  Cannon),  2  ;  Count 
V.  do  ]^i<^ran^e's  Clementine  (J.  (iaater),  3.  The  betting;  wa^ 
(*ven  on  Pilgrimage,  but  Jannettc  took  a  clear  lead  of  the  French 
mare  and  tlic  favourite.  Inside  the  distance  Cannon  called  on 
Pilgrimage,  and  decreased  the  lead.  But  Jannette  waM  going 
>trtin;rlv  ciioiii^h  to  stave  off  tlie  final  challenge,  and  won  cleverly 
by  a  length. 

---  A  (  TKioi's  WILL  c.isE  has  l)een  dei'ided  by  Judge  Warren  in 
Dublin.  Th'*  te^tator  was  lying  ill  with  typhus  fever.  He  aent  for 
two  ]M'rsons  whom  he  intended  to  name  as  hiti  executors.  They, 
hiiwevrr.  i»bjrctt'<l  t<»  go  into  tlj»»  inflected  house.  A  table  and 
eliiiirs  were  jilaced  outside  the  window  of  the  sick  man^s  room,  in 
such  a  position  that  he  was  enabled  to  see  the  persons  sitting  at 
t)i«;*  table.  As  a  means  of  commimieation  between  tht>se  outside 
and  the  f«'\«T-stri<'krn  man,  a  l>«>y  who  ha«l  already  gone  through 
tlie  tyj)hu>  ••idt'aK  and  is  n»)W  considered  fever-proof,  was  selected 
to  act  a-*  a  ><irt  nf  aidr-di'-camp,  carrying  instructions  to  the  will 
maker.  Tiit'  te-.tator  ex«'cute<l  the  will  by  making  his  mark«  but 
this  was  doin»  in  sii;lit  i»t*t)ie  witnessi'S,  who  in  their  turn  atte>tcii 
the  execution  in  the  si^bt  of  th«*  testat^ir.  This  done,  lie  w;is  re- 
moved to  t)ir  hospital  and  dit^l.  The  will  was  impeached  ou  the 
grouniN  (among  '>tliers;  that  it  was  not  duly  executed.  Judge 
\Varr«'n.  liowrvrr,  saw  no  reason  for  retpiiring  executors  t4>  expwe 
tlH'ir  livi"^  to  needless  ri>k,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  validitv  of 

the  will. 

TKKlillH.K    CoLUKUV    Kxri.OMOS.-  -  I^iS"*    OK    Two    HC5DKKD 

Livi:.-.—  The  nio>t  aitpalling  disaster  that  has  oci*urred  in  the 
history  uf  Ibiiish  c«»al  mines,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  that 
whirh  toitk  place  at  thi'  Oaks  Colliery,  liarn>ley,  in  l8f>6,  oocum*il 
at  tlie  eollii  ri,-i  of  Mt-ssrs.  Kichanl  Kvans  and  Co.,  at  Haydock, 
aNnit  ><-v«'n  milrs  fmni  Wig:iii.  Tin*  tinn  employ  several  thou- 
.-ands  i»f  hands,  and  their  chief  others  an*  in  the  centre  of  a 
thickly-populated  village,  >ittiated  a  >hort  distance'  from  Karlsttiwn 
.function,  on  th«*  Manchfat^-r  and  Livcr]H>ol  section  of  the  Ix>n4ion 
and  Ntirth-Wi-'itprn  Railway.  Seatti-rtil  over  the  village  are 
probably  a  doz4'n  pit>,  which  form  the  liay(kK.*k  ioUieries,  ami 
it  was  at  ouf  of  tht>.\  <alled  thf  Woo<l  Pit,  that  the  dreadful 
di*a>t«T  *Krurred.  Th<*  principal  chargi^  of  these  extensive  col- 
lii  lies  waiJ  in  tlic  hamU  i»f  .Mr.  t'hailwick,  a  gentleman  tif  very 
largi*  ex|»eri«'nc<'  in  mining,  who  had  among>t  his  staff  sevi-nU 
C'Ttitirateil  inanagi'rs,  and  who  ha^  liad  for  many  years  the  reputa- 
tion of  bting  i»nf  of  till'  nio*t  accomplishevl  mining  engin«*eni  of 
tli»'  di-triit.  Pri*vi..u-  to  lh6I>  the  collieries  were  n*niarkaUy 
tVci-  from  accidt-nt,  but  in  that  and  the  folli»wing  yi-ar  they,  along 
uith  inany  iitlifr-  wliiih  hail  U'on  crl.-bnitt-^l  for  the  excellence  of 
ili»ir  manatri'inent,  >ii*tain«Ml  a  t#rribh'  visitation.  The  fearfnl 
M'ii»«  ot  c  •liifry  a«  i-id«-iit-  in  \V«-«.f  Lanra*>hire  which  citmmenc«d 
with  that  at  Jlindlev  trrcm  in  iMiH,  and  did  not  close  until  that 
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at  the  Moss  Pits  in  1871,  will  never  be  forgotten  in  the  district; 
and  two  of  these  disasters  were  at  the  works  of  the  Messrs.  Evans, 
both  occurring  at  the  Queen  Pits,  the  first  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1868,  when  twenty-four  lives  were  lost,  the  second  in  July 
1869,  when  fifty-seven  lives  were  lost.     Since  that  dreadful  period 
of  disaster,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Pemberton  accident  in  last 
December,  the  coalfield  which  centres  on  the  Borough  of  Wigan 
was  happily  free  from  any  great  catastrophe.     The  Wood  Pits  are 
not  of  themselves  new,  although  the  workings  in  which  the  present 
explosion  has  occurred  are  recent  windings.     For  many  years  the 
pits  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  Upper  Florida.     As 
these  were  worked  out  tlie  shafts  were  sunk  a  further  forty-three 
yards  to  the  Main  Delf  Mine,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shaft. 
It  was  stated  on  the  pit  bank  that  these  tunnels,  which  were 
rather  steep,  were  some  six  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  that  the 
workings   beyond   them   in  no  direction  extended  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.     The  dip  or  slope  of  the  mine  is  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  the  tunnels,  and  the  cuttings  were  nearly  all 
up  brow.      It  was  in  this  comparatively  limited  area  that  the 
explosion  occurred.     The  pits  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John   >^ 
Turton,  certificated  manager,  but  of  course  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Chadwick.     Shortly  after  11  o'clock  Mr.  Turton 
came  up  the  shaft  after  inspecting  the  workings,  and  was  walking 
away  from  the  pit  brow,  when  he  was  startled  by  dust  coming  up 
both  the  downcast  and  upcast  shafts.     Fearing  that  some  disaster 
had  occurred,  he  immediately  dispatched  messengers  for  help,  and 
without  delay  himself  gave  the  signal  to  the  engine-men,  and  was 
lowered  into  the  pit.    He  at  once  set  to  work  to  put  the  ventilating 
doors  at  the  bottom  in  order,  and  proceeded  as  he  could  into  the 
workings.     He  helped  what  few  men  there  were  into  the  fresh  air, 
and  some  who  were  lying  on  their  faces  he  laid  on  their  backs,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere.     Without 
doubt  some  of  those  who  escaped  owe  their  lives  to  the  readiness 
and  courage  of  Turton  in  descending  the  mine  so  promptly  in  a 
short  time.     Turton  was  joined  by  5lr.  C.  Pilkington,  one  of  the 
assistant  surveyors,  and  other  oflScers,  and  these  proceeded  with  the 
explorers.     Mr.  Chadwick  shortly  afterwards  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  he  immediately  descended  the  shaft  and  took  charge  of  the 
undergroimd  operations,  wliich  were  carried  on  by  a  large  staflF  of 
willing  hands.     Tlie  work  was  one,  however,  of  great  difficulty,  for 
owing  to  the  terrible  force  of  the  blast  the  roadways  were  fearftiUy 
damaged,  and  only  slow  progress  could  be  made  into  the  working, 
notwithstanding  that  nearly  one  hundred  men  were  employed*  in 
the  work.     The  roads  were  blocked  witli  large  falls  of  roof,  tubs 
were  scattered  and  blown  to  pieces,  and  horses  lay  dead  across  the 
roads.     As  tlie  exploring  parties  proceeded,  the  bodies  of  the  killed 
were  come  across,  and  these  were  fearfully  disfigfured.   One  liad  had 
his  head  blown  completely  away,  another  had  both  arms  oflf,  another 
lay  naked,  his  scanty  clothing  being  burned  9-way  j  and  many  were 
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scorched  and  blackened  by  the  blast.     The  bodies  were  placed  at 
one  side  of  the  road  and  ticketed  as  found.     The  workmen,  who 
were  ably  directed  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  pushed  on  to  the  workings, 
carrying  with  them  the  fresh  air,  and  bodies  were  come  across  as 
they  went  along.     Of  the  neighbouring  colliery  proprietors  the 
first  to  arrive  was  Mr.  William  Smethurst,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Dewhurst,   Hoyle  and  Smethurst.     He  at  once  descended  the 
shaft,  and  offered  his  services  and  such  help  as  his  works  could 
afford.     Along  with  Mr.  Chadwick  he  examined  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel,  through  which  the  returns  washed  into  the  upcast  shaft, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  which  was  situate  the  ventilation  furnace. 
The  fire  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the  explosion,  but  it  was 
considered  advisable  at  once  to  put  it  out,  and  this  was  done. 
Hie  work  of  exploration  was  conducted  with  every  possible  pre- 
caution.    The  difficulty  and  dangerous  nature  of  the  work  was 
evident,  as  from  time  to  time  men,  struck  by  the  afterdamp,  were 
brought  to  the  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  to -the  surface 
to  be  restored.     At  intervals  the  work  had  to  be  absolutely  sus- 
pended from  the  nature  of  the  workings.     The  destruction  and 
stoppings  of  roadway  and  of  plant  had  been  fearful.     Especially 
was  this  the  case  at  the  point  where  the  workings  joined  up  to  the 
timnel.     The  sloping  of  the  workings  was  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  that  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  hollow  which  was  formed  at  the 
juncture  seemed  to  have  received  the  whole  force  of  the  blasts 
which  had  consequently  in  its  passage  up  the  tunnels  been  com- 
paratively spent.    So  much  was  this  the  case  that  as  it  approached 
the  pit  eye  the  evidences  of  its  force  almost  disappeared.     Tlie 
doctors  were  quickly  on  the  spot,  and  did  all  that  they  could  to 
relieve  the  explorers  as  they  were  brought  up  to  the  pit  mouth. 
The  survivors  were  also  visited  at  their  homes,  and  their  wants 
attended  to.     Several  clergymen  were  also  on  the  pit  bank,     Mr. 
Eichard   Evans,  the   principal  proprietor  of  the  collieries,  was 
present,  and  many  of  the  mining  engineers  and  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  district.     The  collieries  of  Messrs*  Evans  are 
not  connected  with  the  J^ancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Permanent 
Kelief  Society,  which  was  the  case  at  the  Pemberton  and  Inoe 
Hall  explosions,  the  only  two  serious  accidents  which  have  occurred 
in  this  district  since  the  establishment  of  the  society  in  1873. 
The  relatives  of  the  deceased  will,  therefore,  not  receive  the  usual 
allowances  dispensed  from  its  funds.     The  colliers  have  a  club  in 
connection  with  the  works,  but  the  funds  will  be  available  for  only 
a  partial  relief  of  the  sufferers.     The  exploration  of  the  colliery 
was  proceeded  with  during  June  8,  9,  and  1 0,  and  sixty-five  bodies 
were  recovered.     It  was  at  first  estimated  that  as  many  as  280 
men  had  lost  their  lives,  but  on  the  9th  it  was  discovered  that 
several  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  mine  at 
the  time  of  the  explosion  had  really  left  it  a  short  time  before, 
and  tlie  number  of  those  missing  was  somewhat  reduced.    Later 
intelligence,  however,  states  that  the  hope  that  the  niunber  of  lives 
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would  prove  to  be  only  about  180  it  is  feared  will  prove  groundless. 
All  present  information  leads  the  management  to  conclude  that 
the  death-roll  will  contain  the  names  of  over  200  men  and  boys. 
It  is  also  believed  that  not  less  than  100  widows  and  300  children 
are  left  destitute.  Nothing  definite  is  known  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  explosion,  it  being  impossible  to  state  whence  the 
body  of  gas  wlucl)  exploded  came,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
ignited.  The  blown-out  shot  theory  has  no  application  here,  as 
gunpowder  was  never  used  in  the  mine,  the  coal  being  got  by 
cutting  only.  The  gas  must  have  been  ignited  at  either  the  venti- 
lating furnace  or  the  safety-lamps  used  by  the  men,  unless  some 
one  with  gross  and  criminal  carelessness  struck  a  light.  The 
Queen  has,  through  the  Home  Secretary,  made  enquiries  respecting 
the  explosion,  and  expressed  her  deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferers 
by  the  calamity.     One  of  the  explorers  has  died. 

8.  The  Albion  Life  Assurance  Frauds. — After  lasting  ten 
days,  the  trial  of  the  seven  persons  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
fraud  in  connection  with  the  Albion  Assurance  Company  was 
brought  to  a  close  to-day.  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  in  Jiis  summing 
up,  gave  the  following  history  of  the  frauds : — 

He  would  (he  said)  call  attention  as  briefly  as  he  could  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  would  not  be  inconvenient  to  go  back  to 
1863,  and  trace  the  origin  of  the  Albion  Assurance  Company, 
and  the  progress  of  events  down  to  the  present  time.  It  had 
no  actual  existence  as  a  company  until  November  16,  1863.  It 
came  into  existence  in  this  way :  Thompson,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
had  been  the  manager  of  an  insurance  society — the  Commercial 
and  Tradesmen's  Society — and  while  he  was  the  manager  of  that 
society  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pilkington,  not  Mr.  Pil- 
kington  who  became  the  secretary  of  the  Albion,  but  Mr.  Pilking- 
ton's  father.  In  1863  Mr.  Pilkington  (the  son)  came  to  Thompson 
and  told  him  that  he  was  desirous  of  getting  some  respectable 
society  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  London  Equitable  Assurance 
Company,  in  which  Pilkington  held  some  office.  Mr.  Thompson 
entertained  the  idea,  and  interested  himself  to  try  and  form  a 
guarantee  fund.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so,  when  one  fine  day 
Mr.  Pilkington  told  him  that  the  Equitable  had  transferred  its 
business  to  the  European.  Therefore  the  negotiation  in  reference 
to  the  transfer  came  to  an  end.  Thompson  said  it  was  a  pity  that 
his  labours  should  be  thrown  away,  and  he  established  the  Albion. 
That  society  was  registered  under  the  Companies'  Act  as  a  limited 
company  in  November,  1863.  Lives  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
2,000,000i.  were  insured.  During  fourteen  years  that  the  society 
was  in  existence  they  paid  to  the  extent  of  32,000i.  They  were  at 
that  moment,  if  the  jury  took  the  accounts  furnished  by  Mr. 
Smart,  under  an  obligation  to  pay  2,0002.  on  policies  that  had 
already  fallen  in.  A  great  number  of  policies  had  lapsed ;  others 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  company.  At  the  close  of  1877 
a  petition  was  presented  to  wind  up,  and  eventually  an  order 
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was  made.     AccordiDg  to  Mr.  Smart,  the   contingent  liabilities 
amounted  to  upwards  of  125,000{.,  and  to  meet  them,  at  the  very 
outside — even  if  they  added  to  the  assets  5flO0L  that  some  poor 
gentleman  named  Parry  was  sought  to  be  made  liable  for — the 
resources  fell  short  of  SfiOOl.     Early  in  1 864  Thompson  was  ap- 
pointed managing  director.    In  Jime  1 864  he  became  the  secretary. 
In  1869  Thompson  retired  from  the  office  of  manager,  and  became 
director,  and  North  cott  succeeded  him.     From  then  to  when  the 
company  ceased  Northcott  occupied  the  joint  office  of  manager  and 
secretary.     Pilkington,  the  clerk,  seemed  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Wood,  who  represented  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
solicitor.    There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  true.    Wood's 
father  was  represented  as  a  man  of  considerable  means.     Wood 
was  to  have  50  per  cent,  on  the  business  introduced  to  the  society, 
})ut  his  name  was  not  to  appear  on  the  books  of  the  company  as 
the  person  entitled  to  the  commission,  which  was  to  be  paid  under 
the  name  of  Garde.    From  April  1864  to  1868  the  name  of  Garde 
was  continued,  and  he  earned  as  commission  no  less  than  7fillL 
This  commission  was  allowed  down  to  1877.     In  addition,  com- 
missions were  allowed  on  the  renewals.     In  1868  the  name  Garde, 
in  reference  to  new  proposals,  seemed  to  liave  dropped  out,  and 
that  of  Kogers  was  introduced  and  continued  till  1875,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  something  tliat  transpired,  Northcott  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  person  supposed  to  be  Rogers,  to  the  effect  that  they  could 
have  no  further  proposals  from  him  in  respect  of  loans.    **  Rogers " 
received  no  less  than  8,2282.    At  the  same  period  there  was  a  man 
named  Agar,  who  commenced  in  1868.     His  position  was  not  very 
satisfactorily  established,  nor  his   connection  with  Wood.      One 
che(|ue  bearing  his  name  had  passed  through  Wood's  account.    He 
hiul  received  as  commission  2,200?.     From  1870  until  the  close  of 
the  society  there  was  the  name  of  Williams,  who  was  credited  with 
1,659/'.  for  commission.     The  prosecution  said  these  commissions 
were  paid  to  Wood ;   that  Garde,  Brown,  Rogers,  and  Williams 
liad  no  existence  as  individuals,  but  were  mere  names  used  to 
conceal  the  character  of  the  business  of  the  society.     It  had  not 
bf^en  suggested   that  the  society  ever  saw  anyone  but  Wood  as 
answering  to  these  names,  excepting  as  to  Williams,  who  was  in- 
troduced by  Northcott.     Who  he  was,  what  he  was,  where  he  lived 
— these  things  were  unknown,  and  had  never  been  inquired  into. 
On  the  proposals  with  which  Wood  was  to  be  credited  with  com- 
mission marks  by  agi*eement  were  affixed.    If  Wood  was  not  guilty 
of  false  pretences,  he  could  not  see  how  any  of  the  others  were. 
The  whole  thing  rested  on  it.     In  1864  Wood  advertised  from 
Dover  Road  to  lend  money.     The  prosecution  said  that  after  he 
had  got  money  from  intending  borrowers,  both  for  insuring  and 
legal  expenses,  they  were  "  choked  off"  by  difficulties.    The  learned 
judge  liere  reviewed  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  commencing 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Gray,  of  Sheemeas,  who  was  prepared  to  give 
personal  securities  and  to  deposit  the  policy,  but  not  to  mate  a 
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statutory  declaration,  or  to  give  a  bill  of  sale.  She  paid  for  the 
premium  to  the  Albion  6i.  2s.,  of  which  Wood  would  be  entitled 
to  SL  Is.,  and  3i.  lOs.  for  legal  expenses,  but  she  did  not  get  the 
loan.  The  securities  were  all  in  the  same  form  and  language,  and 
were  despatched  in  the  same  space  of  time.  This  was  so  whether 
they  were  from  Euston  Square,  Southampton  Eow,  or  Great 
Kussell  Street.  Not  a  single  farthing  was  advanced  as  to  loans, 
and  in  only  a  few  instances  was  the  precaution  taken  of  returning 
the  money,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  made  on  the  subject. 
In  showing  the  acts  of  the  various  prisoners,  he  began  with  Wood, 
who  was  first  seen  in  May  1866  in  Grray's  case.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  interview,  but  it  showed  that  Wood  was  personally  conduct- 
ing the  negotiation  at  Dover  Eoad.  Joseph  Dew,  who  paid  Wood 
a  premium  for  insurance  there,  saw  William  Shaw,  who  opened 
the  door  to  him.  Dew  addressed  Wood  in  the  name  of  Grirdle- 
stone,  which  name  was  on  the  door.  William  Shaw  was  then 
acting  as  clerk.  As  to  those  acting  as  clerks,  the  jury  would  have 
to  form  their  own  judgment  whether  they  were  cognisant  of  what 
their  principals  were  doing — whether  they  were  knowingly  assist- 
ing in  a  fraud.  They  must,  therefore,  see  what  Shaw  did.  In 
Horsey's  case  he  was  acting  for  Howard  ;  Slinker  then  opened  the 
door.  Was  there  such  a  person  as  Howard?  No  one  who  had 
given  evidence  had  pretended  that  there  was  such  a  person. 
An  expert,  M.  Chabot,  has  said  that  certain  letters  and  com- 
mission receipts  signed  "Garde,"  "Eogers,"  and  "Williams"  were 
in  the  handwriting  of  Wood.  William  Shaw  acted  for  Preston  in 
Southampton  Eow;  Slinker  opened  the  door.  In  Eogers'  case 
Alfred  Shaw  seemed  to  act  as  principal,  and  William  Shaw  as 
clerk.  Mr.  Vining  had  spoken  to  having  seen  Shaw  and  Slinker 
as  Holland  in  February  1876.  When  William  Shaw  was  appre- 
hended, there  was  found  on  him  an  extraordinary  agreement 
between  him  and  Holland  to  act  as  clerk  for  2501,  a  year.  No 
evidence  had  been  given  as  to  whose  handwriting  it  was  in.  It 
was  suggested  by  the  prosecution  that  this  agreement  was  to  give 
a  colourable  employment  to  William  Shaw.  It  was  for  the  jury  to 
say  whether  this  was  so  or  not.  It  had  been  said  by  counsel  for 
Slinker  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  committal  of  any  criminal 
acts.  As  to  George  and  William  Shaw,  there  was  not  such  a  body 
of  evidence  against  them  as  against  some  of  the  other  prisoners. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoners  Wood,  Northcott,  Thompson,  and 
W.  Shaw  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  Slinker  of  conspiracy  only,  and  George  and  Thomas 
Shaw  not  guilty.  They  recommended  Slinker  to  mercy.  Mr. 
Justice  Hawkins  said  that  he  concurred  in  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
believing  that  the  Albion  Assurance  Company  was  a  fraud  from  the 
commencement,  and  never  intended  to  be  a  genuine  business.  He 
sentenced  Northcott,  Thompson,  and  Wood  to  five  years'  penal 
servitude,  William  Shaw  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  Slinker 
to  nine  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
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9.  Storms. — A  storm  of  an  extraordinary  character  viiiited  a  part 
of  Cornwall  early  to-day.  At  (folant,  near  Fowey,  the  storm  was  ac- 
companied by  heavy  rain.  Houses  were  unroofed,  some  of  the 
plate  stones  })ein^  carried  a  distance  of  500  yards.  In  one  orchard 
twenty  or  thirty  applf  trees  were  blown  down,  in  another  fifteen, 
and  several  others  have  l)een  more  or  less  dama^^.  In  Penf|uite 
AVoikI,  the  property  of  Mr.  West,  of  St.  Klazey,  there  ar»  ten 
lar^e  oak  trees  rooted  out  of  the  ji^round,  some  of  the  limln 
falling  across  the  I^ostwithiel  and  Fowey  Kailway.  Telegraph 
wires  were  carrifMl  away,  and  some  of  the  posts  stuck  four  or  five 
feet  in  tlie  mud.  liranches  of  trees  are  floating  all  over  the  river. 
The  win<l  wasso>»troii;^tliat  it  blew  down  alx^ut  300  feet  of  the  new 
wood  railing  by  tlie  side  of  the  line.  The  most  remarkuble 
incident,  liowever.  occurred  to  a  large  boiit,  2  J  tons  burthen.  This 
l>oat,  wliich  was  lying  in  an  upright  position  on  her  keel  on  the 
lM»acli,  was  turnecl  ov«t  bottom  upwards  and  carried  a  distance  t»f 
twelv(»  feet,  1  creaking  in  Iht  starboard  <|uarter.  The  storm,  which 
lasted  only  about  live  minutes,  came  from  the  south-west,  and 
seems  to  have  Wen  confined  to  a  small  spac<\  as  some  houses*  ipiiti* 
close  to  those  <lamage(i  rect»ived  no  injury  at  all.  Such  a  wreck  of 
property  has  never  l)efore  been  witnessed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant 
of  the  village.  It  is  a  miraelc  no  lives  w#Te  lost,  as  a  great  many 
trees  fell  near  dwelling-housfs. 

10.  WinT-.M()M»AY.  —  Although  the  enjf»yment  of  h<»]iday- 
makers  on  Whit  Mondav  was  somewhat  interfere<l  with  bv  a 
tlnmder>torni  an<l  numerous  >h«>wi*rs,  tlie  nunilxT  of  peopb»  who 
made  holidav  durin;;  the  dav  was  enormous.  The  resources  of  th«* 
milway,  >teamboat,  an<l  tramcar  companies  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  rvery  place  of  puldic  entertainment  was  crowded* — 
The  iireat  Wott-ni  I\ailway  carrieil  .'^<MMH»  persons  from  I^ondon 
to  it>  coiuitry  >tation<  lH'twt*rn  Saturday  morning  and  Monday 
at  midday;  tlu»  (Jreat  Eastern  took  out  of  town  on  Monday 
60,(MM);  and  thr  Lontlun  ami  Tilburv  line  convevini  lO,0(lil 
jHTSons  to  GraNeM'Utl  and  South»'nd.  All  the  parks  and  op*n 
spa<*»'S  in  and  n«'ar  the  niftropolis  wen*  tlinmged;  I.k(MM)  or  Ifi.JMM) 
p«*rsons  wrnt  to  LonTs  (rrotmd  to  sr«»  tin*  crickft  match  l»etwecn 
N<»rtli  and  South;  th«*  Koman  ('atln»lic  Total  Abstinence  I^'agiie* 
almut  i(VKM>  <trf»ng,  wt-nt  in  pn Mission  U*  Hyde  Park  and  held  a 
meeting  tli«T»',  whicli  was  :idtlri>siMl  by  Cardinal  Manning  and 
otluT> ;  ami  at  th«*  Kast-md  tli«-r«'  wa«»  a  Tiehl>ome  ^*demonstni- 
tion/'  whii'ii  fnd»<l  with  a  mei-ting  in  Vi«  toria  I^irk,  at  whieh  I>r. 
Kenealy  wa**  pn*x-nt.  S^xend  thi»u-and  p«T>ons  wi'Ut  up  tbf 
Thames  to  a  tfiii|H-ranci'  /V/'*  lieM  bv  j>*  rmission  of  the  I>ukf  of 
Wi-Mmiu>ttT  an«l  Mr.  W.  If.  (irrnfrll  in  th#»  j^rounds  of  tMivtilrn 
and  Taplow  Touit.  Two  i»r  thr#t»  of  th»'  metrojnilit.in  vohmttt-r 
re;;iin«'iit>  abo  held  tit-ldHhiy- ;  tin*  I.oiid«»n  Kitle  Hrigade  w^nt  !•• 
Wimble  ion,  and  the  l^u«"«'U*s  \Vr!.tininM»T>  to  Kundiam  lit'eeli**?^'. 

—  Thk  Wim.  ok  Pits  IX. — Th**  l'nj,t,lo  Rumnuo  publi»heit 
the  will  of  Pius  IX.     It   is  date<l  from  the  Vatican,  March   13^ 
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1875,  and  begins  thus  : — "  In  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity, 
I  recommend  my  soul  to  Thee,  most  Holy  Trinity — Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  in  one  God.  I  implore,  most  Holy 
Mary,  always  immaculate,  and  her  spouse  St.  Joseph,  the  Holy 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  St.  Louis 
Gonzaga,  my  holy  guardian  angels,  and  all  my  holy  protectors  and 
advocates  to  aid  me  in  the  great  passage  from  time  to  eternity,  as 
they  have  aided  and  protected  me  during  the  course  of  my  life. 
My  body  having  become  a  corpse,  shall  be  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo,  extror-muroa  and  precisely  under  the  little  arch 
standing  against  the  so-called  gridiron  (graticola)  or  stone  on 
which  may  still  be  traced  the  marks  caused  by  the  martyrdom  of 
the  illustrious  Levite.  The  cost  of  the  monmnent  shall  not  exceed 
400  crowns.  Upon  the  monument  shall  be  sculptured  a  tiara  witli 
the  keys ;  then  an  epigraph  conceived  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  OSSA  ET  CINERES  PII  P.  IX.  SVM.  PONT.  VIXIT.  AN  ...  IN  PONTIFICATV. 

AN  .  .  .  ORATE  PRO  EO.'  The  coat  of  arms  shall  be  a  Death's  head." 
Antonelli  was  made  executor  ;  after  his  death  a  codicil  substituted 
Cardinals  Simeoni,  Mertel,  and  Monaco.  As  many  as  ten  codicils 
were  executed,  making  trifling  dispositions  to  various  persons, 
Eoyal  and  other. 

—  Arctic  Exploration. — It  is  announced  that  the  schooner 
"  Eothen  "  had  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  Arctic  regions  to 
search  for  relics  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inform  our  readers  that  the  relics  in  question  were  referred  to 
several  weeks  ago  as  having  been  heard  of  by  one  Thomas  F. 
Barry,  while  his  vessel  was  wintering  last  year  at  Marble  Island, 
in  the  upper  part  of  Hudson  Bay.  Barry  then  obtained  from 
some  Esquimaux  of  the  Nechelli  tribe  a  silver  spoon  with 
Franklin's  crest  upon  it,  and  they  offered  to  go  and  point  out  a 
cairn,  built  many  years  ago  by  white  men,  and  in  which  were 
books,  papers,  and  other  things.  It  was  too  far  for  Barry  to  go 
then,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  expedition  will  l)e 
successful  in  obtaining  any  relics  that  may  still  exist  of  the  great 
English  Arctic  explorer.  It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett  was  fitting  out  Captain  Allen  Young's  vessel,  the 
"  Pandora,"  for  a  Polar  expedition,  to  set  out  next  year.  We  have 
just  seen  a  chart  of  the  North  Polar  regions  constructed  for  Mr. 
Bennett  by  Stanford,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  the  various 
ciu-rents  which  flow  to  and  from  these  regions.  ]\Ir.  Bennett,  it  is 
stated,  intends  his  expedition  to  go  by  Behring  Strait,  a  direction 
in  which  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  It  is  well  known  that 
there  is  a  warm  current  flowing  north  from  the  Pacific  through 
Behring  Strait,  and  the  chart  shows  this  current  sweeping  round 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  one  arm  of  it  going  north  by  the 
west  side  of  Banks's  Land  to  80  degrees  N.  lat.  No  doubt  this 
is  the  direction  which  it  is  intended  Mr.  Bennett's  expedition  will 
attempt.  Kellett  Land  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  Strait,  is 
extended  into  a  great  broad  island,  by  the  east  side  of  which  this 
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warm  current  is  represented  as  flowing.  If  such  land  really  existg, 
it  would  certainly  form  an  excellent  basis  for  further  operations  by 
sledge.  At  present,  however,  its  existence  is  hypotheticjBJ.  Indeed, 
charts  like  the  one  referred  to  are  apt  to  mislead;  the  Gulf  Stream, 
for  example,  is  made  to  sweep  round  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia 
as  fEir  as  Gape  Chelyuskin,  in  Siberia.  Many  eminent  authorities 
altogether  discredit  so  great  an  extension  of  the  stream.  The 
chart,  however,  is  useful  as  shomng  the  utmost  that  can  be  made 
of  the  data  whicli  exist.  The  statement  on  the  chart,  which,  we 
may  say,  is  most  ingeniously  constructed,  that  the  region  around 
the  Pole  probably  consists  of  an  archipelago  of  large  islands,  is 
we  believe  very  near  the  truth.  Professor  Nordenskjold,  whose 
intended  expedition  in  the  "Vega"  from  Norway  to  Behring  Strait 
lias  recently  been  spoken  of,  will  be  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena  by  another  steamer,  the  "Lena,**  of  100 
tons,  which  will  sail  up  the  river  after  which  it  is  named. 

14.  Destruction  of  a  Theatre. — The  Theatre  Soyal,  Plymouth, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  course  of  last  night  and  this 
morning.  ]Mr.  J.  Eldred  and  Company  had  been  appearing  in  the 
theatre,  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  theatre  closed  shortly 
before  11  v.M,  last  night.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  smoke 
was  observed  to  l^e  issuing  from  the  building  by  the  lessee's  son, 
Mr.  Albert  Xewcoml)e,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  and  who  at 
once  raised  an  alarm,  having  in  the  meantime  seen  flames  at  the 
upper  windows.  The  fire-engines  were  on  the  spot  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  notwithstanding  their  promptitude  and  the  mass  of 
water  that  was  poured  on  the  building,  the  fire  had  in  the  short 
time  gained  such  a  hold  on  the  premises  that  they  were  entirely 
destroyed  at  1.30  a.m.  to-day,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  leaving 
nothing  remaining  but  four  bare  walls.  The  fire  fortunately  was 
kept  from  attacking  the  Royal  Hotel,  which  adjoins  the  theatre. 
Both  buildings  are  the  property  of  the  town,  and  were  insured  in 
the  sum  of  25,000/.  !Mr.  Newcombe,  the  lessee  of  the  theatre,  is 
insured  in  1,500/.,  but  this  will  not  nearly  cover  his  loss.  Mr. 
Eldred  and  his  company  fortunately  succeeded  in  saving  the 
greater  portion  of  their  property. 

—  A  ]\IoDEL  Stage  Manager. — George  XL,  the  reigning  Prince 
of  Saxe-AIeiningen,  himself  manages  the  Court  Theatre  of  Mein- 
ingen.  The  Prince  himself  personally  drills  a  player-king  into 
conducting  himself  like  a  real  "Kaiser"  or  "Konig;"  he  compels 
every  player  who  assumes  an  important  part  to  dress  according  to 
a  drawing  prepared  by  himself.  He  is  at  once  the  most  dictatorial 
and  the  most  painstaking  of  all  living  stage  managers.  He  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  the  supervision  of  all  the  preliminary  studies 
preparatory  to  the  execution  of  Kleist's  Pnnz  von  Hamburg^ 
which  is  sliortly  to  be  presented  in  Berlin.  He  spent  fourteen  days 
at  the  Court  of  Berlin  making  drawings  in  the  Monbijou  Collec- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  correctness  in  the  costume  and  in  every 
similar  accessory.    Nobiling's  attempt  on  the  German  Emperor's 
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life  led  the  Meiningen  company,  now  at  Berlin,  to  postpone  an 
intended  performance  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Coesar,  in  which 
political  assassination  has  a  prominent  place.  The  Emperor  having 
recovered,  the  company  proceeded  with  their  rehearsals,  and  were 
about  to  produce  the  play  when  they  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Duke  of  Meiningen  forbidding  the  performance. 

20.  The  Queen's  Accession. — To-day  being  the  forty-first 
anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Throne  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  event  was  celebrated  at  Windsor  with 
Boyal  honours.  The  bells  of  St.  George's  Chapel  and  the  parish 
church  rang  merrily,  while  salutes  were  fired  in  the  Long  Walk 
and  from  the  "  Boyal  Adelaide "  frigate  and  Fort  Belvedere, 
Virginia  Water.  The  London  church  bells  were  also  rung  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  Of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  thirteen  in 
number,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Sovereign  on 
the  morning  of  June  20,  1837,  twelve  are  dead,  the  only  survivor 
being  Earl  Grey,  who,  as  Lord  Howick,  was  then  Secretary  at  War. 
Of  the  members  who  composed  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
date,  eight  only  are  now  left  in  that  assembly — Lord  George 
Cavendish,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple,  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Mr.  EUice, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Boebuck,  Mr.  Christopher  Talbot,  and  Mr. 
Villiers. 

—  Ascot  Gold  Cup  Day. — Splendid  weather  was  associated 
with  the  Cup  Day,  which  presented  the  usual  attractive  features  as 
regards  racing ;  the  only  diflTerence  from  former  years  being  the 
absence  of  the  State  procession  of  Boyalty.  The  Ascot  Stakes 
were  won  by  Mr.  Core's  Chesterton  ;  the  Boyal  Hunt  Cup,  by  Mr. 
Best's  Julius  Caesar;  and  the  Gold  Cup,  by  Count  Lagrange's 
Verneuil. 

23.  Storms. — To-day  a  terrific  thunderstorm  burst  over  London 
and  the  suburbs.  The  thunder  began  about  one  o'clock,  and 
showers  of  rain  and  hail  about  half  an  hour  later.  The  volume  of 
water  burst  the  main  drain  near  Paul's  Boad  Junction,  on  the 
Midland  Bailway,  and  rushing  down  the  line,  flooded  the  tunnels 
and  stations  as  far  as  Farringdon  Street.  Fire  engines  were  imme- 
diately procured  to  pump  out  the  water.  The  high  tide  in  the 
Thames  proved  an  obstacle  at  first,  but  on  the  following  day  the 
line  was  cleared,  that  portion  over  which  the  Metropolitan  trains 
ran  not  having  been  affected.  The  Midland  Bailway  at  Crouch 
Hill  was  flooded,  stopping  the  traffic;  and  when  the  water  had 
been  cleared  ofl^,  the  rails  were  found  covered  with  more  than  a 
foot  of  sand  and  stones.  Stroud  Green  was  also  flooded,  and  some 
of  the  houses  suffered  severely.  The  lightning  also  did  some 
damage.  A  hotel  near  the  West  Croydon  Station  was  struck,  and 
a  chimney  destroyed.  At  Eomford  the  premises  of  a  hay  and 
straw  dealer  were  struck,  and  a  horse  killed.  The  hail  caused  some 
loss  at  Carshalton,  where  fruit  and  vegetables  were  destroyed  and 
chickens  and  birds  killed  by  the  large  hailstones.  The  Walworth 
Boad  district  suffered  from  the  storm,  several  houses  having  been 
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struck  by  lightning ;  and  in  a  house  at  Hackney  the  windowA  were 
broken  and  the  woodwork  torn  away.  At  Lee,  Kent,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  H.  Ledger,  Brandram  Koad,  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  burnt  out.  Much  damage  was  also  done  to  pro- 
perty at  Limehousc.  The  storm  lasted  altogether  about  four 
hours,  after  which  the  sky  cleared,  and  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
and  evening  was  line. 

—  "  The  Manatee." — An  interesting  addition  to  the  natural 
liistory  collection  of  the  Eoyal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  has  been 
made  by  securing  a  specimen  of  the  now  almost  extinct  animal 
known  as  "  the  manatee,"  recently  captured  off  the  West  Indian 
coast.  The  stories  of  mermaids  are  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  tlie  females  of  some  of  this  species  being  seen  with  their  head 
and  breasts  raised  out  of  the  water,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
strange  creature  now  introduced  to  the  visitors  of  the  Aquarium 
the  feasibility  of  this  conjecture  may  be  readily  understood.  The 
"  manatee  "  is  of  a  large  size,  and  weighs  more  than  half  a  ton. 

25.  Funeral  of  the  Kino  of  Hanover. — The  funeral  of 
King  George  of  Hanover  took  place  to-day  at  Windsor.  The 
remains  of  his  late  Majesty  arrived  at  Dover  on  June  22,  and  were 
conveyed  by  a  special  train  on  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover 
and  South- Western  Kail  ways  to  Windsor.  They  were  then  taken 
to  the  nave  in  8t.  (ieorge's  Chapel,  where  Viscount  Barrington, 
Vice-Chamberlain  of  Her  Majesty's  Household,  was  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  A  field  officer's  escort  of  the  Uoyal  Horse  Guards 
accompanied  the  Koyal  remains  from  the  railway  station  to  St. 
George's  Chapel,  and  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  1st  batt.  of  Scots 
(fnards  was  mounted  at  the  entrance  to  St.  George's  Chapel.  Long 
before  eleven  o'clock  to-day,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  funeral  cere- 
mony, preparations  were  commenced  at  the  Castle  for  the  inter- 
ment. While  tlie  armngemonts  were  being  made  in  the  nave  and 
choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Ist  batt. 
Scotch  Fusilier  Guards,  with  the  band,  under  Colonel  Bridgeman, 
was  mounted  near  the  south  entrance,  and  crowds  of  spectators 
assembled  in  the  Castle-yard.  At  half-past  ten,  the  coffin,  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall  and  chaplets  of  flowers  and  immortelles^ 
was  removed  from  beneath  the  temporary  chapel  near  the  tomb  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  placed  upon  a  bier  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  when  the  procession  was  marshalled  by  Sir  Albert  Woods, 
Garter  King  at  Arms.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  chief 
mourner ;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Leopold,  Prince  Christian, 
the  Duke  of  Teck,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the  other 
moumers  being  in  evening  dross,  with  ribbons  and  orders.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  funeral  procession  moved  up  the  nave,  the 
opening  sentences  of  the  burial  service  being  sung  by  the  choir  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  under  Sir  George  Elvey,  with  organ  accom- 
paniment. Her  Majesty,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Princesses 
Frederica  and  Marie  were  present  at  the  Royal  Closet,  near  the 
altar.     As  the  procession  entered  the  choir,  the  moumers  were 
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ranged  round,  while  the  coffin  -was  placed  on  the  left,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  vault  in  front  of  the  altar  steps,  where  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  service  was  read  by  the  Dean  of  Windsor, 
and  Luther's  Hymn  was  sung.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
coffin  was  lowered  into  the  vault  beneath  the  memorial  cluipel, 
and  Garter  King  of  Arms  proclaimed  the  style  of  his  late  Majesty. 
The  Queen  and  the  Koyal  family  then  retired,  the  Dead  March  in 
"  Saul "  being  played  as  the  funeral  procession  left  the  chapel. 

28.  The  Princb  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  present  to-day 
at  the  fifty-first  anniversary  festival  and  presentation  of  prizes  to 
the  children  of  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum  at  Wanstead.     One  of 
the  600  children  in  the  institution,  a  little  Danish  girl  about 
seven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  placed  there  by  a  lady  in  the 
name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  delivered  the  following  interesting 
speech  of  welcome  : — "  Your  Royal  Highnesses  will  perhaps  allow 
me,  in  the  name  of  my  schoolfellows,  to  say  how  proud  and  grate- 
ful we  feel  at  your  taking  the  trouble  to  come  all  the  way  from 
London  to  see  us  to-day,  and  I  think  the  reason  must  be  that, 
altliough  your  Royal  Highnesses  have  seen  a  great  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  the  world,  you  still  feel  that  a  school  in 
which  there  are  nearly  600  orphan  children  (many  of  them  little 
children,  too)  is  not  beneath  your  kind  notice.    I  have  been  told  that 
there  are  other  asylums  of  the  same  kind  in  England,  but  this  is 
the  very  largest  of  all,  and  I  hope  we  are  not  wrong  in  thinking 
that  it  is  the  very  best  of  all — (laughter) — and  when  boys  and 
girls,  officers  and  servants,  are  all  at  home  nearly  700  persons  sleep 
in  this  building  every  night.     The  schools  are  in  three  divisions, 
which  we  call  senior,  infants,  and  nursery  children,  and  in  tJie  two 
large  senior  schools  there  are  about  400  boys  and  girls.     They 
learn  grammar,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  French,  music, 
and  drawing,  and  the  girls  needlework  besides.     In  the  two  infant 
schools,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  we  do  not  learn  quite  so  mucli — 
(laughter) — and  in  the  nursery  they  leana  just  a  very  little,  and  I 
think  they  play  a  good  deal.     (Laughter.)    Of  course  every  one  of 
us  is  taught  a  little  about  the  Bible,  about  this  world  and  the 
next,  and  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     The  children  who  are 
here  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world — from  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia — and  some  have  come  here  as  little 
babies  not  able  to  walk,  and  who  have  never  known  what  it  was  to 
put  their  arms  round  their  father's  neck  and  kiss  him  and  tell  him 
how  they  loved  him.     Perhaps  your  Royal  Highnesses  will  forgive 
my  boldness  in  saying  that  my  father  came  from  Denmark,  and 
that  my  name  is  Dagmar  Petersen,  and  I  cannot  mention  that 
without  also  saying  tliat  the  kind  lady  who  put  me  here  did  so 
on  account  of  her  love  and  respect  for  your  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess,  to  whom,  therefore,  I  owe  my  deepest  thanks.     I  have 
heard,  too,  that  one  of  my  schoolfellows  in  the  senior  girls'  school 
was  placed  in  the  asylum  a  long  time  ago  by  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  she  is  the  third  child  whom  his 
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Royail  Highness  has  sent  here."  After  asking  tlie  Prince  and 
Princess  to  accept  the  humble  thanks  and  loyal  love  of  the 
children,  and  recounting  the  many  visits  to  the  asylum  paid  in 
former  years  by  meml)ers  of  tlie  Royal  family,  the  youthful 
speaker  concluded  by  saying — **  The  day  we  have  longeid  for  (I 
cannot  say  how  much)  has  come  at  last^  and  we  shall  pray  with  all 
our  hearts,  *  God  bless  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.'" 


JULY. 

2.  Conference  of  Hishop.s. — A  conference  of  bishops  of  the 
Angliian  Communion  tlioughout  the  world  commenced  to-dav,  at 
liUmlieth  Palace,  the  proceedings  l)eing  opened  by  a  special  service. 
At  10.45  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  ninety-five  in  number, 
assembled  in  the  guard-room,  and  proceeded  through  the  picture 
gallery  to  the  chapt*l.  After  the  Vent  Creator  had  been  sung  the 
Holy  Communion  was  celebmted,  the  prilates  who  oflSciatod  being 
his  (inico  the  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Rishops  of  Jjondon, 
Winchester,  SiiHsburv.  and  Rochester.  1'lie  Glaina  in  Ejccelsi^ 
followed,  anil  then  liis  (imee  tlio  Archbishop  of  York  preached 
from  Galatians  ii.,  v^rse  11.  After  the  service  the  prelates  were 
photogniphed  in  their  official  robes.  Tlie  synod  assembled  for  dL«- 
cussion  at  two,  the  subjot-t  considertd  being  *•  The  l)e8t  mode  of 
maintaining  union  among  tlie  various  cliurches  of  the  Anglican 
Conun union."  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  ]»y  the  Primate. 
The  other  speakers  wi-ro  llie  Hisliop  nf  Winchester,  the  Bishop  of 
Iowa,  tlio  Arcldiishop  of  York,  and  the  Iiishop.4  of  Kdinbiirgh, 
Ihmedin,  Albany,  Adelaide,  Louisiana.  Ha rUuloes, Peterborough, and 
Pittsburgh.  Tlie  subject  was  rvrntualiy  referred  to  a  committee. 
Tlie  eonterencr  was  tontinuid  on  ,Iiily  3  in  the  large  public  libimnr 
of  LamU'th  Palace,  the  day's  pn  ceedinj^s  lK*ing  o|»ened  by  prayer 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven.  In  tlu'  morning  the  institution  of**  Yolun- 
tnry  Iioards  of  Arbitration  for  churches  to  which  such  an  arrange- 
nitMit  may  U*  ap]ilical)le*'  was  con^idcri'd,  tlu*  s]M^akfrs  lieing  the 
Hishop  iit"  Syibiey,  the  Hi<hop  of  Kdinbur^^lu  the  Archbishop  of 
^'nrk,  tin-  Hi-ln»j»  of  Wint  liester,  thu  Hisliop  of  Kly,  the  Hishop  of 
Adi-laide,  thr  lii>ltnp  of  Frodcricton,  tlie  Hi'<:)iop  of  l)elaware,  the 
Hi  si  11  ip  nf  l\i;]icrt*s  T4>\\n,  tht*  ]'ii«liiip  of  I)own,  and  the  Arch* 
bi^lii'p  «if  <'ai.tribury.  who  pn-sidrd.  In  the  afternoon  9itting  the 
snlijnt  (lisrusr^Ml  wa-*  ^*  T}.«*  relation  to  i-acli  other  of  mimunarT 
\AA\^  |r^  and  <*f  mi>>innaries  in  varioii<  bnmrhes  of  the  Angiicmn 
<'«>miinniiiaK  lU'tiiii:  in  the  sinie  cMuntrv." 

—  ti.\H'i:i»  AM»  <'.\mhhiik;f:. — The  Cambridge  eleven  have  done 
So  u Olid* -1  tit !Iy  wt'II  tlii^  .<>•  n>on  that  X\\\  ir  admirers  would  not  hear 
ot'  the  po>!(ibi]ity  uf  their  defeat  :  and  though,  at  the  end  of  the 
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first  innings,  there  appeared  a  chance  of  a  very  close  finish,  yet 
the  Dark  Blue  Eleven  collapsed  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner 
at  their  second  attempt,  and  were  beaten  by  no  less  than  238  runs. 
A.  G.  Steel  more  than  fulfilled  the  high  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  him,  taking  no  less  than  thirteen  wickets  at  an 
expense  of  only  seventy-three  runs,  and  batting  in  fine  style.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dead  state  of  the 
ground  was  all  in  his  favour,  while  it  told  against  A.  H.  Evans, 
the  Oxford  fast  bowler,  who,  however,  only  secured  one  wicket  less 
than  did  his  opponent,  though,  naturally,  at  a  far  greater  cost. 

—  Art  at  the  Congress. — After  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
of  the  Congress,  as  a  Berlin  journal  reports.  Prince  Bismarck, 
assuming  a  mysterious  look  and  attitude,  requested  the  members 
of  Congress,  all  of  whom  were  present  in  full  force,  to  remain  for 
a  few  minutes  in  their  seats.  The  Plenipotentiaries  willingly 
assented,  imagining  that  some  last  and  most  important  communi- 
cation was  about  to  be  made  to  them  by  their  president.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  and  the  relief  of  many,  the  doors  of  the 
Kongress-saal  were  flung  open  at  the  same  moment,  and  two 
servants  appeared,  canying  an  apparatus  hidden  under  a  black 
covering.  They  were  followed  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  bowed 
reverentially  to  the  august  and  amused  diplomatists,  and  addressed 
them  in  the  following  short  speech : — "  My  lords,  I  have  received 
the  honour  to  be  commissioned  to  take  the  portrait  of  a  session  of 
the  Congress ;  I  entreat  you  to  allow  me  to  comply  with  my  com- 
mands^ and  to  assume  for  a  few  instants  a  tranquil  and  easy 
position ! "  The  delegates  laughed  at  the  unexpected  episode, 
and,  as  the  photographer  completed  his  operations  whilst  they 
were  in  this  merry  mood,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  a  very 
jovial  representation  of  this  august  assemblage  in  the  shop  windows 
of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 

3.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Nottingham. — The 
Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  visited  Nottingham 
to-day,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  opening  a  Fine  Art 
Museum  which  has  been  established  at  Nottingham  Castle  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Midland  Counties.  The  occasion  was  a  general 
holiday  in  the  town,  through  the  decorated  streets  of  which  their 
Koyal  Highnesses  went  with  a  procession.  The  procession  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  North  and  South  Notts  Yeomanry, 
friendly  societies,  the  borough  and  county  magistrates,  and  other 
local  celebrities.  On  the  arrival  in  the  market-place  the  pro- 
cession halted  while  17,000  Sunday  school  children  sang  **God 
bless  the  Prince  of  Wales."  On  arriving  at  the  Museum  the 
party  partook  of  luncheon,  and  then  inspected  the  building  and 
declared  the  Museum  to  be  open,  an  announcement  which  was 
received  by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  loud  cheers.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  then  proceeded  to  a  tent  in  the  castle  grounds,  where 
the  town  clerk  read  the  municipal  address,  which  was  fall  of  loyal 
expressions,  and  claimed  for  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  the 
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proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  take  upon  thenuelves  duties 
relating  directly  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.     His  Royal  High- 
ness replied  as  follows: — ^^Mr.   Mayor  and   Gentlemen, — The 
Princess   of   Wales  and   I   thank  you   very  sincerely   for  your 
address  and  for  your  hearty  welcome.     It  affords  us  great  gratifi- 
cation to  be  able  to  visit  so  important  and  prosperous  a  town^ 
and  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Midland  Coimties  Museum  in 
your  historical  and  interesting  castle.     Nottingham  has  taken  the 
lead  in  carrying  out  one  of  the  principal  objects  entertained  by 
tht^  Prince  Consort  when  he  established  a  National  Art  Museum  at 
South   Kensington,  an  example   which  I  trust  will  s])eedily  be 
followed  by  other  munici{)al  Ixxlies  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom.    The  work  which  you  have  initiateil,  which  I  believe  is  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  energy  of  your  late  lamented  mayor, 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  moral  improvement  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  happy  r**!»ult  may  lie  tlie 
reward  of  ycnir  public  spirit  and  exertions.     It  will  be  a  ^urce  of 
much  satisfaction  to  the  (Jueen  to  hear  from  me  of  the  lo\'al 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  your  borough,  and  to  learn  that  iXs 
inhabitants  are  sensible  of  the  sulvantages  which  we  all  enjoy  fn>m 
living  under  the  form  of  government  that  exists  in  this  country. 
It  only  remains  for  ine,  gentlemen,  to  assure  you  of  the  pleasure 
experienced  by  tlie  Princess  <»f  Wales  and  myself  in  having  our 
names   associated   with   your   undertaking.      We   wish   it   every 
success,  and  we  earnestly  ho|>e  that  tliroiigh  its  instrumentality 
the  intellectual  well-U'ing  of  the  people  of  this  jiart  of  England 
may  Ik?  largely  increased." 

—  A    KOMA.NTIC    AFFAIR    was   brought   to   the   notice  of   tlje 
magistrate  of  tht»  Tham«'S  Police  Court  a  day  or  two  since,  when 
the  captain  of   the   sliip  "  iStrathdnn,"   belonging  to   the   ^Tiite 
Star  Line,  plying  U*tween  I^ondon  and  Australia,  made  an  appli- 
i'iition  to  his  Worship.    He  was  aeeompani(*<l  by  a  young  woaian  uf 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  ai^e,  ami  ho  8tatt*d  that  this 
young  wtniian  Joined  his  vessel  at  Sydney  as  an  appreuticv.     She 
was  then  dresseil  as  a  Ixiy,  and  repn'srnted  herself  tn  be  a  run- 
away apprentice  from  annthfr  Vfs>eK  and  >tatrd  tliat  >\io  wished  Ui 
get  baek  to   London.     T1i«'  new  lian^l  did  duty  a^^  w«>ll  as  cotdd  l»e 
dt'sired,  and  iM'eaiii*-  rather  a  faviMirite  with  th«'  sliipV  com  pern  v. 
Whi*n  tht'  ve-Sfl  iia'l  \n.'fU  <ait  abait  f«»ity  days  something  occurred 
by  wliioh  the  eaj»tain's  su>pieion'*  wrre  aroused,  and  the  sex  of  tlw 
young  W'finan  was  dise«»ven*d.    Soni**  f«'nial«'  elothing  wa??  proourtnl, 
and  sh*'   was  placed  in  apartment^  in<ire  suitable  tliau  the  fi»rt'^ 
castl«'.     The  cajitain  n<»w  ^tatfil  tliat  t^  put  hini<:rlf  ri^ht  with  hi^ 
ownrrs  \\r  wi>hiMl  x*t  kn«»w  wht-tht-r  tin-  Vinmi;  wnuian  eouM  make  a 
statutory  (L-elaration  as  to  iiow  A\r  eani<>  on  U»ard  his  >hip.     Mr. 
Lu^hiii;;ton   said   that    hr  tlid   U'*X   tliiuk  tliat  wa>  necvsssirv.     No 
douhr  it*  the  raptain  wt-iil  t«»  the  owurrs  and  fxplaiiif^l  the  affair 
it  wtiuM  U-  all  rii^ht.     Thf  :i''t'i»uiit  thf  iut»Tr»iing  ••  Vituth'  gives 
ot'  hrr<M*lf  is  as  toll.iWa : — .\Uiut  tiftt*eii  months  ago  »he  took  it 
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into  her  head,  being  then  only  seventeen,  to  go  to  "  New  South 
Wales  or  Australia."  She  accordingly  went  out  as  an  emigrant  to 
Queensland,  where  she  at  once  obtained  a  situation  as  barmaid ; 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  mother  whilst  there  asking  her  to 
return  to  her  home,  and  enclosing  her  money  to  pay  her  passage 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Instead  of  doing  this  she  went  and 
bought  a  regular  "  rig  out "  of  masculine  attire,  and  obtained  a 
situation  as  second  steward  on  board  a  steamer  running  short  trips 
between  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  Here  she  continued  two  or  three 
months,  and  did  very  well,  no  one  discovering  that  she  was  other 
than  she  represented  herself  to  be.  She  then  thought  she  should 
like  to  come  to  England,  and  that  she  might  as  well  work  her 
passage  over  as  pay  for  it ;  so,  instead  of  writing  home  to  ask  for 
more  cash  to  pay  her  fare,  she  sought  and  obtained  a  situation  on 
board  the  "  Strathdon."  She  seems  to  have  been  very  happy  in 
the  midst  of  her  strange  duties,  and  seems  rather  to  regret  that 
her  escapade  was  discovered.  One  of  the  oflScers  of  the  vessel 
appears  to  be  considerably  smitten  with  the  charms  of  his  fair 
shipmate,  and  there  seems  veiy  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
short  companionship  on  board  the  *'  Strathdon  "  will  lead  to  one  of 
a  life-long  character. 

—  A  ROBBERY  of  an  extraordinary  description  was  perpetrated 
recently  in  Paris  by  Emile  Lerona,  aged  about  sixteen.     He  is 
now  in  custody  in  London,  and  is  to  be  brought  before  Sir  James 
Ingham  at  Bow  Street.     M.  Brugnoit,  a  Parisian  jeweller,  en- 
gaged Lerona,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  four  days'  service,  feigned 
indisposition,  and  by  his  cunning  worked  successfully  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  master.    So  sincere  was  the  sympathy  of  the  jeweller 
for  his  employ4j  that  he  provided  him  with  sleeping  acconunoda- 
tion  in  his  own  house  of  business.     A  makeshift  bed  either  in  or 
abutting  on  the  shop  was  provided  for  "  the  invalid,"  who  retired 
to  bed  at  the  usual  hour.     While  the  family  and  visitors  were 
reposing,  the  lad  commenced  to  pack  up  the  most  valuable  treasures 
in  the  establishment,  and  with  these  he  decamped  before  daybreak. 
When  M.  Brugnoit  discovered  the  robbery,  he  immediately  com- 
municated with  the  police,  but  all  efforts  to  track  the  robber  were 
imsuccessful.     Under  the  head  "  Un  Faux  Malade,"  the  story  of 
this  robbery  was  told  in  Le  Petit  JournaL     Some  days  ago  a 
French  youth  took  up  his  quarters  at  an  hotel  and  restaurant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Golden  Square.      His  mode   of  living,  and  the 
quantity  of  jewellery  he  displayed,  aroused  curiosity  and  suspicion. 
One  of  the  waiters  happened,  by  the  merest  chance,  to  take  up  Le 
Petit  Journal,     Having  read  the  article  "  Un  Faux  Malade,"  he 
was  convinced  that  the  visitor  was  none  other  than  he  who  had 
robbed  M.  Brugnoit.      The  waiter  spoke  to  the  landlord  on  the 
subject,  and  by  his  direction  commimicated  with  Scotland  Yard. 
Preliminaries  were  arranged,  the  extradition  of  the  prisoner  was 
sent  from  Paris,  and  Lerona  was  taken  before  the  magistrate  at 
Bow  Street.     The  following  property  was  found  in  his  possession : 
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7  gold  watches,  17  gold  bracelets,  67  gold  rings,  17  single  studs, 
12  gold  crosses,  7  necklets,  7  chains,  13  pairs  of  gold  studs,  6  gold 
seals,  3  loops,  1  string  of  pearls,  several  sets  of  studs,  purses,  and 
many  miscellaneous  articles,  the  whole  being  valued  at  more  than 
20,000  fr.  The  prisoner  had,  it  would  appear,  disposed  of  a 
portion  of  tlie  property  to  meet  current  expenses. 

—  Adduess  to  Mb.  Glai>stone. — A  number  of  the  Bulgarian 

inhabitants  of  Bourgas  have  sent  an  address  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 

thanking  him  for  liis  labours  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-countiyznen. 

In  acknowled^^in^  the  receipt  of  the  address,  Mr.  Gladstone  ez- 

jirebses  an  earnest  hope  that  the  provinces  which  have  now  been 

t'nt'd  from  Turkish  rule  will  not  be  disgraced  by  a  revival  of  the 

crimes  which  1«*(1  to  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman  Power.     It  is  bad,  he 

says,  that  (.'Iiristians  should  Ije  oppressed  by  Mussulmans,  but  it 

is  tar  worse  that  Mussulmans  should  be  oppressed  by  Chrirtianj!>. 

Accounts  an*  now,  however,  api>earing  which,  until  confuted,  place 

some  |K>rtions  of  t}i«*   Bulgarian  and  Koumelian  coimtry  under 

^rave  and  even  foul  imputations.     He  therefore  urges  those  who 

liave  >ign('il  the  adilress  to  use  all  tlieir  influence  to  denounce  and 

put  down  every  tendency  to  use  recovered  liberties  in  the  exercise 

of  outmi^e  and  oppression. 

8.  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — To-<lay  the  through  train  from 
Paddin^^on  for  Birkeuliead  left  Chester,  and  had  only  got  aa  &r 
as  the  junction  (»f  tin*  Hirkenhcad  and  Holyhead  line!*,  when  the 
last  carria«^a'  and  the  «>ne  immediately  preceding  it  left  the  metals, 
antl,  \h*i  couplings  breaking,  the  first  carriage,  which  was  a  third 
class  coiii]x)^ite  one,  was  completely  overturned,  and  the  other  was 
turned  across  the  metals.     A>sistance  was  immediately  at  hand, 
and  the  pas.-engers  were  Pi>ee<lily  extricated.     Of  about  thirty  in- 
jure<l,  twelve  were  i^eriously  liurt.     Two  injured  pi*rsons  were  at 
nnce  taken  tu  (liester  Infirmary,  where  one,  a  pedlar,  named  Ben- 
jamin llyman.  <if  17  \V4X)dfield  Koad,  Paddington,  whose  ribfl  were 
broken,  and  win)  wa.-*  otherwise  extensively  injured,  died  at  nine 
o'clock.     The  remainder  wen;  taken  to  the  (Jueen's  Commercial 
Hotel,  oppt»r«ite  tlie  station,  when.*  a  numlM*r  of  d(x;tors  attended 
to  them  at  once.     Tho>e  who  had  sustaine*!  trifling  injuries  were 
sent  on  to  their  destination^.    No  accident  of  such  a  serious  nature 
has  •x.curnHl  at  Chester  for  twenty  years,  and  the  niilwav  autho- 
rilies  say  that  if  tlie  carria;,'e  had  not  U^en  a  very  strong  one  the 
accident  must  have  re-suited  in  a  large  number  of  deaths.     The 
accident  is  sii«i  tn  have  U*en  cau^e^l  by  the  |>oints  at  the  crossing. 
—  A  TERKiBLE  Tkimk. — Tli«*  most  >ensatinnal  incident  of  the 
week  in  France  has  U-eii  the  trial  U-fnre  the  Assize  (^ourt  of  the 
Seine  of  Aiine  Harre,  twenty-five,  liis  mistress,  I^H>ntine  I^piD, 
twenty-live,  and  the  mi*dical  Mudent,  Paul  I^ebiez,  aged  twenty- 
four,  for  the  inunier  nf  a  milkwoman,  Mdme.  (fillet,  in  the  Roe 
Piilivf-an.     The  df*<'eased  woman  had  save^l  12,(NN)  francs,  and 
munlfred  t"»ir  ln-r  mon(*y.  Iht  l^idy  U-ini:  cut  up  into  little  pi 
hy  Ixliif/.  and  l-t't  in  a  Uix  in  a  it-mi  in  tlie  Kne  Poliveau,  which 
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was  subsequently  identified  by  means  of  a  mark  on  the  arm,  and 
the  crime  brought  home  to  Barr^,  who  revealed  everything.  The 
court  was  crowded  to  excess  during  the  trial.  Barr^  tried  to 
commit  suicide  by  making  a  woimd  in  his  throat  with  a  buckle  in 
bis  brace,  but  was  prevented  and  put  into  a  strait  waistcoat.  Quite 
a  sensation  was  caused  at  the  hearing  by  the  assertion  of  Lebiez, 
who  has  Socialistic  tendencies,  that  he  was  at  one  time  connected 
with  the  P^e  Duchene,  and  further  that  that  Socialist  organ  was 
subventioned  by  a  German  baroness,  the  judge  remarking  that  it 
was  sad  to  find  Crermany  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  Barr^  and  Lebiez 
were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  woman  Lepin  was 
also  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  three  years'  imprisonment. 

14.  Eton  and  Habrow. — ^The  opening  of  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match  proved  rather  slow ;  but  on  the  Saturday  the  assemblage  at 
Lord's  was  as  large  and  fashionable  as  ever,  and  the  victory  of 
Harrow  by  twenty  runs  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Several 
on  each  side  batted  extremely  well ;  but  the  fielding,  especially 
that  of  the  Eton  boys,  was  very  far  from  what  it  should  have  been. 

16.  The  abstracted  Anglo-Eussian  Aorebment. — Mr.  Charles 
Marvin  appeared  at  Bow  Street  Police-court  to-day  to  answer  the 
charge  of  having  stolen  a  document  from  the  Foreign  Office.  The 
only  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Irving,  an  assistant  in  the  Treaty  De- 
partment, who  spoke  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Anglo- 
Eussian  Agreement  was  brought  to  him  to  be  copied.  He  added 
that  he  was  then  under  the  impression  that  the  document  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  newspapers,  or  he  would  not  have  given  it  to  the 
defendant  to  copy.  At  the  close  of  this  witness's  evidence  Mr. 
Vaughan  said :  The  charge  against  this  defendant  is  that  he  stole, 
or  took  from  its  place  of  deposit,  or  from  some  person  having  the 
lawful  custody  thereof,  an  original  document  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and  it  is  further  charged  that  he  was  guilty 
of  stealing  the  paper  on  which  was  transcribed  the  information 
supplied  by  him  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Olobe  newspaper.  I  fail 
to  see  that  the  evidence  produced  before  me  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish either  of  these  charges  against  the  defendant.  That  evidence 
is  confined  chiefly  to  what  took  place  on  May  30,  when  the  de- 
fendant was  employed  to  assist  in  copying  the  documents  in  ques- 
tion. It  now  appears,  especially  from  the  statements  of  the  last 
witness,  that  the  defendant  had  abimdant  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  documents  which  were  left  in  Mr.  March's  office  to  be  copied, 
and  the  purport  of  which  documents  was  supplied  to  the  Olobe 
newspaper  the  same  evening.  That  it  was  an  effort  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Madge, 
the  manager  and  publisher  of  the  Olobey  who  stated  that  the  de- 
fendant sat  dowu  at  a  desk,  and,  without  anything  to  copy  from, 
wrote  out  the  article  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  paper. 
P'rom  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  used  his  opportunities  and 
ability  to  carry  away  the  contents  of  the  official  papers  in  his  mind. 
I  confess  that  when  this  case  was  opened  I  w^s  strongly  impressed 
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witli  the  bi'lief  tliat  a  great  breach  of  trust  had  been  committed  in 
thus  giving  to  the  pul^lic  the  contents  of  a  private  docmnent  of 
much  importance  to  tlie  State ;  but  if  the  defendant,  as  now 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  had  heard  that  this  information  was  alwut 
to  )k.'  sent  round  to  the  journals  for  publication  the  next  morning, 
it  (Iocs  not  seem  so  extraordinary  to  me  that  he  should  lie  anxioiui 
to  secure  priority  for  a  journal  with  which  he  was  himself  per- 
sonally connected.  With  respect  to  the  document  which  he  8U|^ 
plic<l  to  the  Ghffte  on  Jime  14,  the  ciise  is  somewhat  different, 
Ix'cause  he  must  have  known  that  the  full  text  of  the  afi^reemciit 
wns  a  State  dtK'ument,  and  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  he  copie«l 
it  lift'raf'im.  Tin -re  is  no  evidence  as  to  how  he  obtained  access  to 
that  document.  It  must  have  been  copied  lietween  May  30  and 
June  14,  and  its  ^reat  importance  was  manifest  to  Mr.  Mas<*y,  the 
sub-editor,  who  (Icclined  to  accept  it  until  he  had  communicat(*d 
with  tlie  proprietor  of  the  paper  on  the  suliject.  I  >hould  havo 
thought  that  some  he>itation  would  have  lR*en  felt  in  accepting 
such  a  paper  from  a  young  man  known  to  1>e  employed  in  tht* 
Foreign  Office,  and  who  must  liave  obtained  |)«)ssession  of  the  same 
by  some  surreptitious  means;  but  no  (questions  appear  to  have 
l)een  asked,  except  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  it  con« 
tained,  although  the  prc])rietors  must  have  }je€*n  cognisant  of  the 
probalJe  facts  of  tlie  matter.  They  accoimt  f(»r  it  only  by  the 
])revailing  com])etition  for  early  news.  "With  the.M'  oliservations  I 
have  simply  to  repeat  tliat  thert*  is  no  evidence  to  support  a  charge 
of  larceny  against  the  defendant,  and  I  therefore  discharge  him. 

—  TiiK  iiKi  KiTioN  of  Lord  Kciiconstield  (sa\s  a  Tory  jounial) 
was  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  sp(»ntaneous  outlrtirsts  of  feelinff 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  metropolis.  The  crowd 
really  wonderful  one.  The  deep  silence  that  reigneil  when  it 
kn(»wn  }>y  the  di>tant  cheering  tliat  the  train  had  arriveil,  and  the 
outbursts  of  di*ep  and  hearty  ch<*ering  as  the  carriage  drove  out  of 
the  Charing  (Voss  Station,  showed  an  ctrnestness  of  purpose  and 
an  intensity  <»f  feeling  which  w«re  alike  strange  and  striking. 
Very  ditferent  w:is  this  from  thr  holiday  shouts  with  which  per- 
sonagts  like  the  ('/:ir  of  Kussia  or  the  Shah  of  Persia  are  ^^reeted 
as  thry  pay  the  rt'gidatitm  Stat«»  vi>its  to  the  Tity.  There  were 
few  flags  or  othrr  i-mblems  of  njt»i«'ing. 

17.  .MruDKU  OK  FivK  I*ki;>ons.  A  terrible  tragetly  was  dii*- 
ciivt Till  tih^lay  t«»  havt*  Ihm  n  ci»mmittt*«l  at  Llangiliby.  a  village 
near  I'sk,  Mnnninutli^hin-.  In  a  t-titta;^r  in  a  londy  >|Hit  on  the 
liigh  road  livnl  Willi.ini  Watkins,  a  farm  hilMuirer.  his  wift%  and 
thn*i-  children,  a^t-d  light,  <i.\,  ami  f«iiir.  Hap|M'ning  tit  go  to  th«* 
)ioUM%  a  hoy  siw  thf  dt-ad  liHlii*;  nt*  Watkin^  and  his  witf  in  the 
vard.     Their  thn»at*  ^^rrr  cut,  iind  W;itkin-  had  M-vt-rf  briuses  on 

• 

the  forehead.  Thf  Iiowm-  wa^  4 in  tire  in  t\v<i  placfs,  and  in  a  room 
upst;tir<  the  thn-i*  iliildrt  n  virtr  foiiittl  drad.  stablie<l«  and  also 
severely  burnt.  A  htMlgf>take  U'smranil  with  bliMnl  was  found  in 
the   liMiise,  and    M>me   articles  of  clothing   were  stolen.      Joseph 
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Garcia,   a  Spanish  sailor,  who  was   discharged  from  the   Usk 
Oaol  shortly  before  the  murders  were  committed,  was  seen  loitering 
about  the  house  of  the  deceased  for  hours,  and  was  taken  at 
Newport,  not  long  after  the  crime  had  been  committed,  with  traces 
of  blood  about  him,  and  some  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
murdered  man  and  his  wife  in  his  possession.     A  coroner's  verdict 
of  ^^  Wilful  murder"  was  returned  against  Garcia.    At  Gaerleon 
(Monmouthshire)  petty  sessions,  on  July  22,  Gturcia  was  charged 
with  the  murders.    The  Spanish  Consul,  Senor  Unciila,  had  in- 
structed Mr.  Ensor,  of  Cardiff,  to  defend.     The  prisoner,  who 
appeared  unmoved  during  the  proceedings,  understands  but  little 
English.     The  evidence  given  was  mainly  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
prisoner  having  been  seen  near  the  spot  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
murder  being  committed,  and  to  the  discovery  of  the  bodies. 
Police-sergeant  Povah  saw  Watkins  and  his  wife  lying  on  the 
garden  walk  stabbed  in  the  neck.    Marks  of  blood  were  seen  on 
the  garden  gate  and  on  the  wall  and  ground.    It  seemed  as  if  a 
struggle  had  occiured.     Further  evidence  was  given  showing  that 
the  prisoner  called  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  G.  Watkins,  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  deceased's  house,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water.    Police-constable  Tooze  saw  the  prisoner 
drinking  water  at  a  fountain  near  Newport  railway  station  on  the 
night  he  was  arrested.     The  night  foreman  porter  at  Newport 
station  recollected  the  prisoner  coming  there  at  midnight  on  the 
17th.    He  had  two  bundles  and  a  loaf  of  bread.    Police-sergeant 
M^Grath  apprehended  the  prisoner.    The  boots  he  had  with  him 
corresponded  with  those  taken  from  Watkins.    The  prisoner  had 
various  articlea  of  male  and  female  apparel  in  bimdles,  and  the 
loaf  of  bread  corresponded  with  a  tin  tound  at  Watkins's  house. 
The  prisoner's  clothes  were  wet>  and  his  shirt  was  stained  with 
blood.    Mary  Anne  and  Catherine  Watkins,  daughters  of  the 
deceased,  recognised  the  clothes  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession 
as  those  of  their  relatives.    The  boots  were  proved  by  the  shoe- 
maker who  made  them  to  be  the  property  of  Watkins.    Mr. 
Eobert  Boulton,  surgeon,  of  Usk,  said  he  examined  the  body  of 
William  Watkins  on  July   19.    The  external  marks  were  two 
bruises,  which  were  sufficient  to  cause  insensibility.    The  witness 
found  a  wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  five  and  a  half  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  long.    The  wound  had  gone  through  the 
carotid  artery  into  the  ju|^ar  vein.    Both  hands  were  clenched. 
Watkins  died  from  hsemorrhage,  and  probably  bled  to  death  in 
about  two  hours.    The  witness  examined  the  body  of  the  wife, 
Elizabeth  Watkins.    There  was  a  quantity  of  blood  on  her  clothes, 
and  a  woimd  on  the  left  side  of  her  neck,  two  inches  and  a  quarter 
long  and  five  inches  deep,  communicating  with  two  small  ones 
under  the  chin.     There  was  a  wound  one  inch  and  a  half  long  on 
the  right  side  of  the  neck,  and  one  on  the  right  shoulder  two  and 
a  quarter  inches  in  length.    There  were  three  fingers  cut  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  ring  finger  was  cut  in  two  places.    The 
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childrcD  were  lying  od  the  floor ;  they  were  very  much  burnt,  and 
their  night-dresses  and  the  bedclothes  were  marked  with  blood. 
The  eldest  girl,  a]x>iit  ten  years  of  age,  was  much  scorched,  and  had 
wounds  on  the  neck  and  spine.  In  the  boy^s  throat  there  was  a 
wound  four  inches  long,  and  one  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  cliiMren  had  all  died  from  hsemorrha^e. 
The  witness  uoticed  stains  of  blood  on  pieces  of  calico,  and  found 
a  child's  dress  in  the  house  with  marks  as  if  someone  bad  wiped 
their  blood-staiiu-d  hands  on  it.  The  solicitor  for  the  defence 
intimated  that  the  accused  would  be  properly  represented  by 
counsel  at  tlu*  assizes.  The  prisoner  was  then  formally  committed 
for  trial  at  the  assiz4*s. 

—  A  Pkactical  ,T()KE. — A  few  days  ago  a  practical  joke  of  a 
most  extraordinary  and  shocking  character  was  played  at  New- 
castle. It  a]>pears  that  a  party  of  miners  were  assembled  in  a 
public-house,  wlien  one  <»f  the  p;irty,  named  Thomas  I^ivenok,  tuld 
another,  named  Jkain,  that  ho  did  not  dare  to  pick  off  with  a  pin 
a  piece  of  white  |>a]x?r  <»n  the  end  of  a  small  metallic  case  he 
productd.  Ikain  did  not  know  tlie  nature  of  the  article  handed 
to  liim  :  but  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  pick  off  the  piece  of 
white  pa|>er,  and  a  pin  having  Ijeen  procured,  he  proceeded  to 
perform  his  task,  in  doing  s<»  lie  did  not  observe  that  the  other 
men  in  the  room,  including  Laverick,  had  quitted  the  a]iartnient* 
Presently  the  pin  jwm^t rated  the  end  of  the  case,  which  proved  to 
be  a  dynamite  cartridge,  and  an  explo>ion  at  once  followed*  Brain 
states  that  he  was  rendered  uncouseiuus,  and  on  regaining  hii 
senses  he  found  himself  lying  on  his  back  in  the  room,  his  arms 
stretclied  out  <m  each  side«  and  his  left  hand  sliattered,  whibt  his 
riglit  hand  was  alsi»  injuri*il.  lie  scrambltMl  to  his  feet,  and  the 
other  men  came  in  looking  very  much  scan-d  by  the  result  of  their 
joke.  Jirain  was  takt-n  in  Dr.  Fothergill's,  where  it  wa*  found 
that  his  left  hand  had  Ix'en  blown  to  ]neces.  He  was  otherwise 
severely  injured,  and  two  months  will  pro}»ably  elapse  Itefore  he 
can  leave  his  house  again. 

IS.  The  LiKFoun  ^ikand  Jiky  had  U»fore  them  to-day  two 
applieations  under  the  Peace  Pres^Tvation  Act  fi)r  com|iensation 
for  t))e  murder  of  John  William  Meekham  and  John  Buchanan, 
the  clerk  and  driver  of  I^»rd  I^'itrim.  The  mother  of  Meekham 
applied  for  2,(MH»/.,  and  the  father  of  Huchanan  l,tK)()/.  Tlie  grand 
jury  awanle«l  7iM)/.  for  Mokliam,  and  litM)/.  for  Kuclianan. 

2n.  SiMH'KiN<i  TKA<ji:nY  in  Kkm. — To-dav  much  excitement 
was  cau-tMl  at  t'niyf«ird,  a  <|uii't  villagi*  on  tlje  Hover  road,  in  Kent, 
l»y  a  nport  that  liiehard  Lewis  Sands,  landlord  of  the  *•  Nile  ** 
Uerhousi ,  Thureli  Sir»»»'t,  tireenwieh,  hud  murdered  his  three 
children  in  a  wimmI  aiijact-nt  t«>  tii«>  roa'isidt*.  and  sul»se(|iiently  had 
<'o!iiiiiirt»'»l  •.uicidi*.  It  a]i]NMrs  that  at  tdrv^n  oVhx'k  on  July  18 
San«l^  h-t't  horiir  with  his  thri-f  children  -  Agin-s,  ag»*<i  seven  and  a 
half  year- ;  (it-orgf,  a;;i-d  .-ix  an<l  a  half:  and  Amy  aged  four  and 
a  half,    lit-  told  his  wife  that  he  wa*«  going  toBexley  Ueath,  whieh 
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is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Crayford,  to  see  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Styles,  but  he  did  not  go  there.  It  is  supposed  that  he  took 
the  train  to  Erith  and  from  thence  walked  to  Crayford,  for  on  the 
same  evening  he  was  seen  at  the  "  Lord  Nelson  "  inn  at  the  latter 
village,  the  children  being  in  his  company.  He  then  asked  the 
way  to  the  churchyard,  and,  being  shown  the  road,  went  with  the 
children  in  that  direction.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  a  postman  saw 
him  sitting  on  a  stile  near  a  pond  at  the  roadside,  but  at  that 
time  he  had  no  children  with  him.  At  a  quarter  to  six  on  the 
following  morning  the  body  of  Sands  was  found  floating  in  the 
pond,  and  when  it  was  got  out  it  was  discovered  that  the  throat 
was  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suflBciently  account  for  death.  In 
deceased's  possession  the  police  found  151,  in  money,  a  silver  watch, 
gold  chain,  and  a  small  penknife  having  no  stain  upon  it.  There 
was  also  in  his  pocket  a  receipt  for  128.  paid  by  Mr.  Bichard  L. 
Sands  for  removing  furniture,  and  this,  together  with  another 
letter,  enabled  the  police  to  identify  the  body.  Upon  the  intelli- 
gence being  telegraphed  to  Greenwich,  a  reply  was  received  that 
the  children  had  not  returned  home.  A  search  was  accordingly 
instituted  and  soon  after  daylight  to-day  the  bodies  of  the  three 
children  were  foimd  in  a  wood  forty  yards  from  the  pond.  The 
throat  of  each  was  frightfully  cut,  and  the  instrument,  a  large 
three-bladed  clasp  knife,  lay  close  by  covered  with  blood.  Two  of 
the  blades  had  been  broken  oflF,  apparently  in  the  commission  of 
the  murder,  but  the  smallest  one  still  remained.  A  hat  and  silk 
handkerchief,  afterwards  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  deceased 
Kichard  Sands,  were  found  a  short  distance  from  the  children. 
The  spot  where  the  tragedy  occurred  is  a  very  lonely  one.  There 
is  only  one  dwelling-house  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the 
occupants  of  that  state  that  they  heard  no  screams.  The  deceased, 
Kichard  Sands,  had  only  recently  taken  possession  of  the  "  Nile  " 
beerhouse,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  was  dissatisfied  at  the  extent 
of  the  business.  It  is  stated  that  Sands  had  been  for  some  years 
connected  with  the  Fine  Art  Exhibition  in  Burlington  Street. 
At  the  inquest  on  the  bodies  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  **  That 
the  three  children  had  been  wilftdly  murdered  by  their  father, 
Richard  Sands,  who  had  afterwards  committed  suicide  while  of 
unsound  mind." 

—  The  "  Nautilus." — There  lately  arrived  oflf  the  Lizard  one 
of  the  smallest  craft  that  has  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  "  Nau- 
tilus," as  she  is  called,  of  Boston,  is  a  small  decked  boat,  only 
fifteen  feet  in  length  from  stem  to  stem.  She  started  from  City 
Point,  manned  by  a  crew  of  two  adventurers,  who  are  said  to  be 
brothers,  and  of  whom  the  younger  is  but  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  elder  only  thirty ;  neither  of  them  have  been  to  sea  before, 
though  they  have  "coasted"  in  fishing  boats.  The  elder  is  a 
pianoforte-maker,  the  younger  a  joiner.  From  Boston  to  the 
Lizard  the  little  "Nautilus"  cut  her  way  in  forty-five  days.  Her 
ballast  on  starting,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  fresh  water  in  casks, 
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which,  as  tliey  were  emptied,  were  refilled  with  brine  from  the 
ocean  itself.  Her  deck  had  in  it  a  small  hatchway  with  a  tightly 
fittinp^  hatch,  ro  that  she  was  practically  built  in  lifeboat  fashion. 
How  bhe  was  rigged  we  arc  not  told,  but  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  manned  and  navigated  there  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Kach 
of  tlie  two  brothers  must  have  kept  alternate  watch;  and,  in  npite 
of  the  assurance  that  "their  voyage,  allowing  for  occasional  head 
winds  and  rough  sea,  with  every  now  and  then  a  fog,  prove<l  on 
the  whole  enjoya})le,"  we  yet  may  reasonably  question  whcthiT 
they  had  what  an  averagt*  Solent  yachtsman,  however  adventurous, 
would  be  disposed  to  consider  '*a  good  time/'  Kven  those  who 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a  Cunard  IxKit,  with  cheerful  company 
and  with  every  comfort  as  accessilile  as  if  they  were  residents  in 
one  of  the  m(»st  fashionable  and  exp<»nsive  hotels,  are  apt  to 
complain  tliat  after  the  first  day  or  two  the  voyage  Wcomes  dreary. 
If  s<>,  wliat  must  such  a  jKissagi*  be  when  protract k1  t«>  forty-tivi* 
days,  with  n«>thing  to  relieve  it  liut  the  monotony  i»f  i^inglr-handtMl 
and  most  resjHinsibh»  toil :  and  yet,  if  ever  there  was  laliour  which 
its  reward  justified,  it  is  tliat  of  the  twin  crew  of  the  tiny  **  Nau- 
tilus/' It  is  true,  we  >)elieve,  that  tlie  s;ime  exploit  has  betn 
already  achieved  on  two  or  three  otiier  occasions ;  but  honour  is 
not  to  ]}e  denied  to  thns«»  who  have  succe«»ded  in  a  most  diflicult 
and  haz:irdous  feat,  liecause  others  may  liaveantici])ate<l  them,  and 
thev  themselves  mav  not  ha  thf  iirst  and  sole  victors. 

20.  Tkkridle  Collieuy  DisAsTtn.— A  colliery  explosion,  in- 
volving the  lo^s  of  three  lives,  and  causing  great  destruction  of 
property,  oi-curred  to-<hty  at  the  Werter  (lartslicrrie  (  oUierieis 
Kirkintilloch.  The  sliaft  at  which  the  explo>ion  occurrwl  was 
Ijeing  sunk  in  order  to  get  at  a  coal  seam.  The  depth  to  which 
the  shaft  had  l»een  sunk  was  thirty-s«*ven  fathoms,  being  within 
about  seventeen  feet  4»f  th«»  coal.  The  shifts  of  men,  tive  each  in 
numlitT,  who  w^re  enipl«»yed  at  the  work  alKMit  two  weeks  ago,  it 
is  siiid.  discovered  signs  of  tirenlamp  in  the  thank.  The  shaft  was 
regularly  examine<l,  and  as  f»nly  one  hhift  of  men  re<|uired  to  use 
lamps,  the  otliers  wi irking  in  (layliglit,  and  the  lamp  used  hcnng 
the  I)avy,  no  danger  was  a])prehcTided.  Tlie  fireman  examined  the 
place  in  the  morning,  and,  tlnMigh  c«»nscit>!is  of  the  existence*  of 
one  <»r  twt>  '*fetMlers"  at  tlie  iNittoni,  did  ntit  think  there  was  any 
danger  to  life.  AlNnit  twenty  minut«'s  to  six  thret*  men  were 
accortlingly  >eut  down,  and  liad  com  pit -ted  t)ie  process  of  drilling 
holes  for  the  dynamite  cartri^iges  em  piny  til  in  sinking  the  shafr. 
Hot  iron  had  Ixt-n  M-iit  down  for  firing  thr  fust»s  ami  the  men.  it 
is  U'lieved,  wi-rf  al.<»ut  to  a>cend,  whm  the  ex]ilosion  t*n.»k  plao*. 
The  pithead  fr.im**  and  surfacf  gt-aiing  wa>  blown  a^»ay  by  tl*e 
shoek,  and  the  >idt*  of  tlif  sliaft  tt-ll  in,  and  burie<l  the  thn-e  men 
in  t)ie  ruins.  The  explosion  is  sup]Ni><'d  to  have  Imvu  c:ius4'd  bv 
fire-damp  rather  titan  t}iroU;^di  tlit-  t«Ni  ra*iid  ignition  of  dynaniitt-. 

23.  A  nitAMATir  Si  k  n>K  oi'Ciirrtd  at  ('apron,  Illinois,  tt^ilay. 
Early  in  May  last,  Cicnirge  W.  Burleigh,  who  was  an  old  rebident 
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of  Ohio,  came  to  this  town,  ostensibly  to  start  a  barber's  shop* 
Burleigh  had  a  fine  education,  and  was  versatile  in  oonversation. 
Last  Sunday  he  published  a  card,  informing  ihe  citizens  that,  in 
order  to  gratify  an  often-expressed  curiosity  on  the  part  of  his 
townsmen  to  witness  some  such  tragedy  as  the  hanging  of  Sherry 
and  Connolly  in  Chicago,  he  would,  on  the  evening  of  the  23id 
inst.,  deliver  a  lecture  in  Thornton  Hall,  and  at  its  conclusion 
gratify  his  hearers  by  shooting  himself  through  the  forehead.  The 
price  of  admission  would  be  one  dollar,  and  the  amount  realised 
should  be  used  in  his  funeral  expenses,  and  the  remainder  be  in- 
vested in  the  works  of  Huxley,  I^ndall,  and  Darwin  for  the  town 
library.  His  idea  in  ending  his  life  was  to  secure  eternal  peace 
by  annihilation.  At  the  appointed  time  the  hall  was  crowded,  and 
after  the  delivery  of  an  infidel  lecture  of  wonderful  power,  in  a 
manner  and  tone  which  marked  him  as  an  adept,  he  suddenly 
drew  a  Derringer,  placed  it  to  his  forehead,  and,  despite  attempts 
to  prevent  the  rash  deed,  fired,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  two  firiends 
who  were  on  the  wings  of  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  hindering 
the  execution  of  the  design.  The  large-sized  bullet  literally  tore 
his  brain  to  pieces.  He  left  a  request  that  his  body  be  forwarded 
to  Cincinnati  friends. 

—  Cooking  by  the  Sun. — ^A  very  old  friend  in  a  new  dress 
appears  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  the  form  of  an  apparatus  for 
cooking,  in  which  neither  gas,  coal,  wood,  nor  other  fuel,  and  not 
even  electricity,  is  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  only  agency 
used  is  th&  heat  of  the  sun,  the  solar  rays  being  conc^itrated  by 
means  of  condensers,  and  reflected  by  means  of  radiators  until 
sufficient  heat  is  engendered  to  boil  an  egg,  and  even  to  cook  a 
small  loaf  or  piece  of  meat.  The  idea  of  thus  utilising  the  solar 
rays  is  as  old  as  the  sun  itself;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  ))een  brought 
to  such  practical  perfection  as  to  place  this  source  of  heat  within 
reach  of  the  public  at  large.  Whether  the  story  of  the  destruction 
by  Archimedes  of  the  Eoman  fleet  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse  by  means  of  the  heat  reflected  from  a  number  of  mirrors 
be  true  or  false,  the  very  fact  of  the  story  having  been  circulated 
is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  desire  to  make  use  of  some  such 
method  of  focussing  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  on  any  particular 
object.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  proposal  was  revived  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  offer^  his  G-ovemment  a  plan  for  destroying  an 
enemy's  fleet  by  means  of  burning  mirrors  at  a  distance  of  a  mile* 
These  are  instances  of  the  destructive  efibrts  of  man's  genius. 
Less  ambitious,  but  more  useful,  have  been  the  attempts  of  Pr<H 
fessor  Ericssen  to  drive  a  steam-engine  by  vapour  produced  entirely 
by  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  on  a  boiler  of  water ;  and 
now  there  is  exposed  to  view  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  an  apparatus 
for  cooking  by  the  same  agency.  Experiments  on  a  small  scale 
have  been  made  with  perfect  success,  but  the  duration  of  sunshine 
even  in  la  heUe  France  is  so  uncertain  as  to  prevent  the  hopes  of 
any  practical  benefit  being  derived  from  the  clever  invention.    In 
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England,  where  a  week  of  unclouded  sunshine  is  an  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon, tlic  apparatus  would  be  still  more  useless.  But  in  tro^ 
pical  England,  in  tliose  portions  of  the  British  Empire  which  lie 
under  the  Equator,  in  the  West  Indie?,  in  Fiji,  in  India,  in  paitu 
of  AustralLi,  and  in  Africa,  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun's  perpen- 
dicular rays  miglit  l)e  turned  to  practical  account  as  a  substitute 
for  the  undesirable  consumption  of  fuel,  adding  its  heat  and  snaoke 
to  the  overladen  atmosphere. 

—  Anonymous  Mdxificence. — The  sum  of  1,000/.  has  been 
paid  to  the  account  of  the  Curates'  Augmentation  Fund,  with 
iVIessrs.  Henries,  Farquhar  and  Co.,  by  an  anonymous  contributor, 
through  the  Kcv.  E.  Capel  Cure,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square ;  and  at  Chelmsford  Church  a  l)ank-note  for  1,000/.  was 
placed  in  tlio  ofTortory  Im*^,  with  directions  for  one  half  of  the 
amount  to  bo  devot4*d  to  the  Chelmsford  Infirmary,  and  the  other 
half  to  tlie  Chelmsford  Dispensary. 

28.  Mi'TiNY  IN  A  KKFOUMATonv. — I^tc  this  aftcmoon  an  alarm- 
ing mutiny  broke  out  at  tlie  Mount  St.  Bernard  Reformatory, 
Leicestersliire.  The  Reformatory  is  for  Roman  Catholic  convicts, 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  during  airing  time,  the  oflScers  in  charge 
l)ecamo  aware  tliat  a  conspiracy  had  iK'on  entere<l  into  by  a  large 
num]>er  of  the  convicts  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  knives  had 
been  stolen,  and  went  ooni'ealed  aliout  the  conspirators  to  effect 
their  puri)ose.  At  a  ^^iveu  si;;nal  alnmt  eiglit  convict.s  defied  the 
officers,  UiH»d  threats,  j)roduced  knives,  anrl  made  the  officers  beat 
a  retreat.  The  conspirators  then  made  off  in  the  direction  of 
Lou^lilx>rongh.  Tlie  telegra[ili  was  soon  at  work,  and  police  con- 
st a)  )les  and  officiTS  wrre  sent  in  pursuit.  The  convicts  went  freely 
on  tlie  road,  ereatin;^  great  alarm.  A  police  constable,  named 
Heap,  <in  attmiptin;^  to  a])prehend  tlie  ringleader,  was  attacked 
with  a  dinner  knift\  and  had  hi-s  lielmet  and  clothing  cut.  After 
a  des])erale  stni;;LfI«»  the  riiij^leader  was  secured,  and  taken  to 
Longhhoroii;;li  police  ^tation.  AInhu  sixty  otliers  were  captured 
and  reniovi'il  t4»  tlie  Uet*«tnnaton\  tlif  « it  hers  U^ing  still  at  large. 

-  IMiiNci:  l»isMAR«  K.  —  At  tlif  present  moment  (says  the 
Wui'l'l)  it  may  U-  of  int^reM  t«i  tlir  ]»ublic  to  know  the  precis 
maiin«-r  in  which  Prine*-  Bismarck  i*:  accustonieil  to  |>ass  his  time, 
or  at  any  rate  stim«*  part  nf  it.  Hf  livt"5  generally  at  the  Radzivil 
Palac'',  wlii«'li  ha^^  latilv  U-rii  inirc)ias»*d  hv  the  <ierman  Uovem- 
mcut,  and  addrd  to  tin*  mM  Fon-ij^a  t  )flire  next  d'lor.  At  the  l«ck 
is  a  lar-'-  ;^inli'n,  calh-d  Ih-re  a  *'])rirk,"  and  ori'^inally  cut  off  from 
the  Ti»T  (rarlrn,  or  Hi»is  «if  H«Mil«t;;nf  nf  Hrrlin.  It  is  surroundetl 
by  liii^h  walN,  and  thi*  ^^n-at  <'liancflli»r,  wh«Mi  h»*  walks  then*,  iii 
carft'uUy  watch'd  t»ver  by  fli»'  |M»lic»',  ant!  pP»tiH'l#^l  by  hiii  now 
cclt'hraf  t-d  dn^,  :i  iari^f,  ^iii>«it)i,  Idark  iMvir-lmund,  which  hv 
sucrii-ilfil  I h»*  tatiiiMi^  ••  Sultan."  who  wa-^  poisoninl  by  th^  Social 
I)rni'H*r.it-.  Tli»*  IViiu**'  hanllv  •vt-r  ventun-s  into  the  htreet«  of 
HiM'lin.  and.  iiidftil.  coiiifs  t<i  tiie  ca]>iial  a.-*  little  a^^  poesjiible.  In 
con\fr!-.itii>n  his  nianiiiT  is  frank  and  cordial;  h«.*  talks  of 
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books  as  one  who  has  read  most  of  them;  and  he  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  a  thoroughly  encyclopsedic  mind.  Nothing,  indeed^ 
is  too  small  for  it;  and  his  fund  of  knowledge  is  constantly 
increased  by  the  information  he  obtains  firom  his  secret  police, 
who,  I  am  told,  furnish  him  daily  with  the  most  minute  details 
concerning  the  lives  of  those  around  hinu  It  is  his  habit  aftw 
dinner  to  stroll  upon  the  terrace  at  the  back  of  his  palace,  and  to 
pu£F  volumes  of  smoke  from  an  encnrmous  china  pipe  with  a  long 
cherry-stick  stem.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  two  sons  are 
possessed  of  any  of  his  intellectual  powers;  but  they  have  in- 
herited, at  any  rate,  their  Mher's  vigorous  and  massive  frame. 

—  The  following  correspondence,  which  passed  many  years 
ago  between  Charles  Mathews  and  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  is  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  both  gentlemen,  that  it  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  good  sense  of  the  one 
and  the  cheery  good  temper  of  the  other  induced  a  lasting  friend* 
ship  between  the  two  dramatic  celebrities : — 

Garrick  Club,  Covent  Garden,  Nov.  28. 
DsAB  Sib, — I  was  stopped  the  other  night  at  the  stage-door  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  people  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  at 
the  Lyceum  under  your  reign.  This  is  the  first  time  such  an 
affront  was  put  upon  me  in  any  theatre  where  I  have  produced,  a 
play,  and  is  without  precedent  when  an  affront  was  intended.  As 
I  never  forgive  an  affront,  I  am  not  hasty  to  suppose  one  intended. 
It  is  very  possible  that  this  was  done  inadvertently,  and  the 
present  stage  list  may  have  been  made  out  without  the  older 
claims  being  examined.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know 
at  once  whether  this  is  so  ;  and  if  the  people  who  stopped  me-^  at 
the  stage-door  are  yours,  will  you  protect  the  author  of  "  Gt)ld,** 
&c.,  from  any  repetition  of  such  annoyance? — ^I  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  &ithfully,  Chables  Beads. 

To  this  demand  Mr.  Beade  received  next  day  the  following 
answer : — 

T.  B.  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  29. 

Deab  Sib, — If  ignorance  is  bliss  on  general  occasions,  on  the 
present  occasion  it  certainly  would  be  folly  to  be  wise.  I  am, 
therefore,  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  having  produced  a  play  at  this  theatre ;  ignorant  that  you 
are  the  author  of  ^^  Gold ; "  ignorant  of  the  merits  of  that  play ; 
ignorant  that  your  name  has  been  erased  from  the  list  at  the 
stage-door ;  ignorant  that  it  had  ever  been  on  it ;  ignorant  that 
you  had  presented  yourself  for  admittance ;  ignorant  that  it  had 
been  refused ;  ignorant  that  such  a  refusal  was  without  precedent ; 
ignorant  that  in  the  man  who  stopped  you  you  recognised  one  of 
the  persons  lately  with  me  at  the  Lyceum;  ignorant  that  the 
doorkeeper  was  ever  in  that  theatre;  ignorant  that  yon  never 
forgave  an  affront ;  ignorant  that  any  had  been  offered ;  ignorant 
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of  when,  how,  or  by  whom  the  list  was  made  oat,  and  equally  ao 
by  whom  it  was  altered.  Allow  me  to  add  that  I  am  quite  in- 
capable of  offering  any  discourtesy  to  a  gentleman  I  have  barely 
the  pleasure  of  knowinj^;,  and  have,  moreover,  no  power  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Smith's  arrangements  or  disarrangements;  and,  with 
this  wholesale  admission  of  ignorance,  incapacity,  and  impotence, 
believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Ueade,  Esq.  C.  J.  Mathews. 


AUGUST. 

3.  New  })rii>ge  in  Regent's  Park. — The  new  bridge  over  the 
Regent's  Canal,  at  the  Gloucester  Gate  entrance  to  Regent's  Park 
from  Camden  Town,  near  the  Allxiny  Street  Cavalry  Barrack*,  and 
leading  to  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  w;u<  o|)ened  to-day  by 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, as  Ranger  of  Regent*!^ 
Park.  It  is  a  great  improvement  on  tlie  old  bridge,  which,  beside* 
being  unsightly,  was  lattt-rly  unsafe.  Mr.  (leranl  XoeU  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  laid  the  first  stone  of  this  one  jiLst  a  year  agk\ 
Bo  that  no  time  has  been  lost  in  effecting  the  change.  Instead  of 
the  narrow  and  inconvfuient  brick  arch,  there  is  now  a  much  more 
ornamental  structure,  thr  appearance  of  wliich  is  further  emlM-I- 
lished  hy  the  nil  stone  ustnl  for  the  alnitment  piers  and  wing  wall-. 
The  n<*w  hnd;'e  is  of  inui,  with  a  width  of  >ixtv  f«'ft  between  tlie 
parapets;  \\\hn\  has  ln'tui  u-id  for  tlir  carria;;e- way,  anil  asphidtt* 
for  tho  f'Hitwavs.  .Mr.  lionth  Si-ott  is  tin*  architect.  TIu-  chii-i 
featurr,  h4)Wfv«*r,  «»f  tin*  in»w  briil^e  c-4ii.>ist>  of  four  terra-cot ta 
groujw  of  statuary  hy  Signor  Ku<*ij;na,  phuvd  on  ]Nii«'^tals  at  thf 
entl  of  tlie  win*^  wall>,  and  rt|»ri-MMiting  sohlifrs,  atblftes,  A>hfr- 
maidrns,  and  tlow»»r-m:ii<li'ns  n-spictivrly.  In  tht»  fnur  princi}ul 
buttresses  of  tin*  hri<lg«*  arc  mas.-ive  wrou.rht  lamps  of  real  bron/o. 
The  pt'di'stals  are  an;^uhiti'd  and  tap>-rii:g,  with  stuik  iiands,  almost 
concealed,  littwever,  by  a  ])rofu>i<>ii  4 if  lea\i'S  and  blo!isi»ms  in  ca.ot 
and  wrought  1)ron/.e,  modelled  frni:i  the  lily  aiid  avMnthus. 

—  'I'liK  LK«ih>N  OK  H'»Nnru  is  ViTV  srliloin  iriven  to  womrn. 
Rosa  H<)n1i«*ur  was  di'oirati-d  iindt-r  tin*  Knipin*,  I/uly  Pigott  bv 
M.Thiers  fi)r  serviei'S  n-nilerni  in  the  and>ul  inces  during  tht- 
Franco-German  war,  and  \\\n  ar  thn-f  r»  liij^ifU^e^  als4»  wear  the  rwl 
riblton.  To  this  li^r  .M«Iih'.  ]^*»h\  has  now  1^'«n  added,  though  it 
is  hanl  tn  rt-r  wliy  >h''  '•hi mid  havi-  Ini-n  kipt  waitin;^  seven  vears 
for  h'-r  dei'i.ratiiin,  wh»*u  I/uly  Ti^^.-tt  r«riiviil  hers  at  once.  The 
feat  for  whi«'h  Mtilh*.  l>i>du  )»a*  ii-.w  b  'iii  dec"'rated  was  |H'rformi*<t 
in  ls7(>,  wlien  slie  wa«:  in  eliarg**  tif  tin*  tfh'graph  nffuv  of  Pi- 
thi\iers.  I^irectlv  .Mdlh*.  iKxiii  hfard  that  the  PrUivsians  wt>re  at 
hanri  slie  liid  the  t**]M«^ni[»1i  a])ii:iratus,  but  i]\\>  diil  not  prevent 
the  eiieniv  from   u^in-'  tlie   win-s.      One  of  the  first   acts  uf  the 
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Germans  was  to  take  possession  of  the  tel^^ph  office,  and  to  shut 
up  MdUe.  Dodu  in  a  neighbouring  room.  In  this  room  Mdlle. 
Dodu  managed  to  intercept  the  despatches  of  the  invaders,  and  by 
so  doing  she  prevented  a  whole  French  brigade  from  being  sur- 
rounded and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  she  contrived 
to  acquaint  the  sub-prefect  of  Pithiviers  with  the  substance  of  the 
intercepted  communications. 

—  Genbkal  Tom  Thumb. — A  short  time  since  General  Tom 
Thumb  was  asked  by  a  visitor  how  he  came  by  his  name.  "  Well," 
said  the  General  jocosely,  "  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Bamimi  and  Queen 
Victoria  divide  the  honours.  Previous  to  my  presentation  to  the 
Queen,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  1844, 1  had  been  known  simply 
as  '  Tom  Thumb,'  but  the  Queen,  when  I  had  been  presented  to 
her  in  that  form,  said,  with  a  smile,  *  You  ought  to  have  a  title. 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  call  you  General  Tom  Thumb.'  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  several  others  of  the  nobility  were  present  at 
the  time,  and  of  course  Her  Majesty's  words  were  instantly  adopted, 
and  I  became  a  '  General'  from  that  time  forward." 

6.  The  "  Inflexible." — The  first  preliminary  trial  of  the  "  In- 
flexible "  took  place  to-day,  when  Mr.  Bamaby,  chief  of  the  Con- 
structive Department  of  the  Navy,  and  other  officials  were  present. 
The  turret  ship  left  Spithead  at  ten  o'clock,  and  returned  at  five, 
having  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Katherine's  Point.  Her  turrets  are 
not  yet  armoured,  and  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  she 
will  be  complete ;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  her  powerful 
machinery  should  be  tried  as  early  as  possible.  Her  engines  were 
being  worked  up  to  full  power,  when  it  was  found  that  on  accoimt 
of  defects  in  the  four-bladed  twin  screws  with  which  she  had  been 
fitted,  the  results  expected — sixty-five  revolutions  and  an  indicated 
horse  power  of  8,000 — could  not  be  obtained.  Th^  steering-gear 
worked  well,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  ship  was  most  satisfactory, 
while  the  ventilation  of  the  stokehole  proved  to  be  perfect.  The 
"  Inflexible"  returned  to  harbour  to  be  fitted  with  two-bladed 
screws.  The  Italian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Chief  Constructor  of 
that  Navy  visited  the  ship  on  her  return  to  Spithead. 

—  A  Torpedo  Boat  of  a  novel  design  was  tried  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  Birkenhead  Docks  to-day.  It  is 
the  design  of  the  Rev.  George  William  Garrett,  of  Manchester, 
and  it  is  propelled  by  a  treadle  worked  by  men  on  board ;  but 
compressed  air  or  other  motive  power  can  be  applied.  It  is  in- 
tended to  fix  torpedoes  on  the  hulls  of  an  enemy's  ships  below 
water,  or  to  clear  a  channel  of  those  destructive  engines.  It  is 
lighted  by  electricity  internally,  and  can  direct  rays  of  light  to 
any  direction  under  water.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  the  invention  is  an  apparatus  for  purifying  the  atmospheric  air 
taken  down  in  the  boat  so  as  to  enable  men  to  remain  at  work 
several  hours  under  water.  This  novel  apparatus  was  severely 
tested,  and  worked  satisfactorily.  It  could  be  used  by  divers 
apart  from  a  torpedo  boat,  or  by  miners  where  requisite.    The  boat 
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answered  her  helm  readily,  was  moved  easily,  and  rose  or  mnk  to 
any  level  required,  the  men  remaining  for  fom*  hours  under  water. 
7.  Storms»*^A  thunderstorm  passed  over  lilorley  and  district 
to-day.  The  storm  was  at  its  height  about  twenty  minutes  past 
four,  when  there  was  a  very  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a  heav}- 
peal  of  thunder.  Simultaneously  the  eleetric  fluid  stnick  a  powder 
magazine  containing  one  ton  of  powder,  belonging  to  Messrs.  John 
Haigh  &  Sous,  Victoria  ( 'oUiery,  Bruntcliffi*.  The  magazine  was 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  400  yards  from  the  colliery,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  The  shock  was  something  terrific,  and 
but  for  the  incessant  rain  which  precedes!  the  explosion,  and  bad 
the  eflect  of  stopping  all  traffic  in  the  vicinity,  many  lives  mu^t 
have  been  lost.  As  it  is,  the  effects  of  the  disaster  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — A  fi<»ld  of  oats  is  completely  destroyed,  being 
laid  to  the  ^^round  as  well  as  scorched.  At  the  pit  a  man  named 
Willium  Hai<rh  was  struck  with  a  brick,  and  hurled  into  an  ad- 
joining coal  screen.  T)ie  man  in  the  engine-liouse  was  fearfully 
fn;^'htentMl  by  the  engine-house  window  squan^  lieing  blown  in. 
At  that  moment  ho  had  drawn  four  men  up.  They  had  just  rijjon 
in  sight  when  t\u*  explosion  took  plac(>.  The  engine-man  shut 
the  steam  off,  and  ran  out  of  the  engine-house.  The  four  men 
managed  to  esi-ape  alive,  ])Ut  the  cage  was  fi*sirfully  damaged 
amongst  the  h«-ad-«;ear.  Two  girls,  nanie<l  Ainiey  and  Moseley, 
who  were  phying  alwiut,  were  dreadfully  injured.  The  great  biJk 
of  the  pn^perty  in  tlie  vicinity,  ahhou«rh  400  yards  away,  had 
most  of  tile  windows  snia>he(l  and  otherwise*  injunnl.  No  lives  an- 
report  I  »d  to  be  lost. 

H.  Ax  AniPKNT  ot-eiirred  at  tin*  Rnyal  Arsenal,  Wi¥»lwioh,  t»  ►• 
day,  by  which  a  liglittT  and  tlnei*  large  annour-plates  have  l^et-n 
sunk  in  the  Thani***-,  TIm*  vissi-1  was  nioon-^l  at  the  head  of  th»' 
new  imn  pit  r,  lia\  in^j  broii;rl,t  tin*  platrs  from  the  doi*ks  for  ship- 
ment to  thf  fort  i  til 'at  ions  whieli  thi-y  an*  intended  to  htr(*ngth«*n, 
the  platen  being  iiwh  twriv«»  inclu-s  tliii'k  and  twelve  too*  in 
weidit.  Till*  tii>t  •►f  tilt  ni  w:i^  briiiir  UIkmI  bv  tlie  IG-ton  hvdrauli<' 
eraiit*.  and  had  Imimi  r;ii*>i<l  :iliii<>*.t  i<*V('l  with  thf  pier,  when  the 
lifting  rliain  bii^ki',  an<i  tin-  ni:i->  ffll  iiiti>  th«'  h<»M  of  the  ve?8«fl, 
cru-liin;i  t!n'  Imtfuni  tiniU-i>.  and  «Miising  it  to  sink  in  a  ffw 
niinntrs.  It  i^  l^rtunatf  ni»ni*  ••t'tln"  liands  eniphiyed  on  the  wi»rk 
w«Te  undrrnt'iiih  at  tli»-  tinif,  m-  tliev  wmuM  Cfrlainlv  hav#*  Ut*n 
killid. 

—  Tkiiuuim:  K\ii.WAY  Ammiknt.—  The  mo-t  fatal  railway 
calamity  lliat  Ij:i>  MevMrrr.l  in  Aiii»rica  ftir  the  pa-t  twi»  yvnnt  i* 
(l.seriUtl  in  tlir  New  V..rk  [»a|H*r-  ot"  ti>-<lay.  The  (in-at  Southern 
expri*>s,  frum  N«  \v  V«»rk,  jw*T  after  cn»ssing  the  Ohio  river,  met. 
wliiUt  r.'imdin;,'  :i  curvi-.  a  iniirlit  train  going  at  full  >tenm.  Break'' 
and  P\i'rs;il  nf  tin-  fn;;in«-r.  did  littl»»  t«»  initigatt*  the  crash  which 
en*ueil,  li»th  liMiiiii..ti\i-'i  instantly  t<i|ipling  over  the  emlankmc^l. 
The  |M»Mal  car  w.i-  <ni:t<lifd,  and  tlire«*  of  it--  fiwir  oceu|iants  in- 
stantly kille«l.     'Mil'  -lu.iking  ear,  with  thirty  *il«*t*ping  emigrantf* 
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was  crushed,  and  six  of  them  killed,  all  the  remainder  being  in- 
jured. The  next  car  was  occupied  by  ladies  and  children,  most  of 
whom  were  mutilated,  and  some  killed.  The  utter  darkness,  and 
absence  by  death  of  all  the  oflBcials,  made  the  terror  and  confusion 
the  greater,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  help  was  obtaineid* 
Fourteen  corpses  were  then  taken  out  of  the  wreck,  and  several 
persons  crushed  almost  beyond  hope. 

9.  Great  Fire  in  Covent  Gabden. — To-day  the  range  of 
warehouses  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Lepard  &  Smith,  paper 
manufacturers,  was  discovered  to  be  on  iSre  in  the  basement  floor. 
The  warehouse  itself  is  numbered  29  King  Street,  and  extends 
back  to  Hart  Street,  Covent  Garden,  a  depth  of  some  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  The  fire  originated,  it  is  believed,  in  consequence  of 
a  youth  incautiously  throwing  a  match  with  which  he  had  lighted 
his  pipe  into  a  heap  of  loose  paper,  and  within  five  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  basement  in  Hart  Street  was  in  a  blaze.  Messengers 
were  despatched  for  the  engines,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  getting 
to  work,  but  before  the  water  had  been  got  into  the  engines  the 
flames  had  spread  to  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  seriously 
menaced  the  adjoining  premises  of  Messrs.  Dunn,  manufacturers, 
while  the  provision  stores  of  Messrs.  Liles  next  door  were  also 
showing  signs  of  ignition.  More  engines  arrived,  and  at  twenty 
minutes  after  the  first  call  twelve  steamers  and  manuals  were 
playing  upon  the  burning  building.  By  a  quarter-past  ten,  how- 
ever, the  water  had  had  an  appreciable  effect,  and  by  half-past  ten 
the  brigade  had  the  fire  well  in  hand,  and  the  adjoining  premises 
were  saved.  As  it  is,  the  damage  done  will  represent  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  covered  by  insurance. 

—  The  Marquis  of  Lorne,  the  new  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  in  place  of  Earl  Dufferin,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  and  was  bom  at  Stafford  House  in  1845.  He  was  elected 
in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Argyllshire  in  1868,  and  from  that 
time  until  1874  acted  as  private  secretary  to  his  father,  who  then 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He  married  the 
Princess  Louise,  the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Queen,  in  1871.  Lord 
Lorne  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  and  other  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  new  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
and  "  A  Trip  to  the  Tropics  and  Home  through  America." 

11.  "The  Elcho  Shield." — The  Irish  eight,  who  won  the 
Elclio  Shield  at  the  Volunteer  meeting  at  Wimbledon  this  year, 
formally  handed  over  the  shield  to  the  custody  of  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  to-day.  The  Irish  eight  carried  the  shield  on  their 
shoulders,  and,  having  deposited  it  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
Council  Chamber,  they  stood  while  Major  Leech  expressed  their 
pride  at  once  more,  for  the  fourth  time  in  six  years,  and  the 
second  time  in  succession,  having  won  the  distinction  of  being 
the  champion  shots  of  the  three  countries.  They  had  scored  fifty 
points  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  highest  indi- 
vidual score  was  made  by  an  Irishman.    They  hoped  soon  to  have 
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t]ie  privilege  of  associating  for  the  loyal  defence  of  the  oountiy. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  receiWng  the  shield,  expressed  the  pride  and 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  seeing  Irishmen  carry  off  this  priie,  which 
was  only  intended  for  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  He  invited 
the  members  of  the  team  to  meet  the  members  of  the  British 
Association  at  bis  banquet  in  the  Mansion  House  on  August  17, 
when  the  visitors  would  have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
shield  on  Irish  soil. 

—  A  Terrible  Accident  has  just  taken  place  at  Biarritz. 
Miss  Gordon,  who  had  passed  the  winter  in  Paris,  was  drowned 
while  out  on  an  excursion.  She  attempted,  without  a  guide,  to 
go  along  the  cliifs  far  beyond  the  point  marked  by  the  authorities 
as  the  limit  for  the  public  to  go  safely.  She  reached  a  place 
known  as  the  Fiilaise  do  la  Mort,  and  in  stooping  to  pick  up  a 
flower  her  foot  slipped  and  slie  was  precipitated  into  a  hole  known 
as  the  Bar}x)ts,  a  spot  said  to  have  this  pectdiarity,  that  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  notliing  more  than  the  skeleton  remains  of 
any  beings  which  fall  into  it.  It  contains  millions  of  small  in* 
sects  whicli  devour  the  body,  and  whicli  are  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tiints  of  the  district  barlN>ts,  and  are  by  them  held  in  especial 
horror.  The  Duke  de  Krias  met  his  death  under  similar  circum- 
stances a  few  years  ago. 

—  TiiK  Sea  Serpent  has  been  cruising  along  the  American 
coast  by  Brigantine  Reach,  and  has  got  himself  fouled  in 
the  wreck  of  th*»  steamer  **  Jewess,"  whose  boiler,  it  appears 
after  having  witlistood  for  years  the  attacks  of  the  waves,  i* 
now  a))out  to  earn  for  itself  immortality  as  the  capturer  of  the 
famous  monster  of  tlie  deep.  As  elotjuently  described  by  the 
corresfiondent  of  the  Xew  Yt^rk  T'nnei*^  this  last  e«lition  of  the 
serpent  apjx'ars  to  have  W-en  arrested  in  its  course  ^just  between 
the  shore  and  the  wrt'ck,"  and  as  the  long  head,  hung  to  the  neck 
like  a  li«irse*s,  tunie<l  seaward  and  slioreward,  ^^  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  it  was  covereil  with  scales.  w]iiih  glistened  in  the  sun,  ami 
were  red,  green,  an*!  yellow  as  tlie  stn»ng  light  glistened  ujion  thexn."* 
Nor  was  it  only  bv  mere  Ininian  ol»S4:TVers  tliat  tlic  monster  was 
seen.  A  lierd  of  cat t If  nipping  the  s«dt  grass  on  a  sand-hill  near 
bv  attractetl  its  attention,  and  its  eves  remained  turuetl  in  that 
direct i<»n  for  a  moment  and  then  it  ;;ave  vt-nt  to  a  terrible  noise 
that  resoundetl  loud  DVer  t)ie  roar  of  the  surf.  ^^  It  was  a  mellow 
tone,  like  th:it  of  a  treiuendt>us  fug-horn,  long-continued  and  re- 
viTl»eratin;^%"  An«l  the  cattle  iit  it  icing  it  the  second  time,  looked, 
turned,  and  wiih  tails  erect  >tani|>eded.  Hy  four  o'clock  the  li*le 
was  at  low  eiilt,  and  although  the  animal  had  ntit  made  its  full 
h'U^th  a|»|Kirent,  at  h-a>t  thirty-eight  feet  tif  it  had  lioen  Khown, 
witli  a  circuHit'i-nnce  estiniattMl  at  three  feet.  I'nfortunately  the 
an i mars  convul>ious,  when  the  editing  tlf'S|»atch  left  Brigantine 
Kt-aelu  wen*  l«ii\»niing  m«nt'  dt^jH-rate  antl  fnmtic  as  the  tide  fell, 
and  hid  constant  m<.iti<>n  r(-ndert*il  it  ini|Missi]iIe  to  describe  him 
with   any  great  degree  of  accuracy.     His  head,  however,  as  has 
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been  stated,  is  observed  to  be  not  unlike  a  horse's,  and  is  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  neck,  which  is  long,  and  about  two  feet  in 
circumference.  The  neck  is — say  seven  feet  long,  and  runs  into  a 
pair  of  shoulders  without  arms,  at  which  point  the  animal  is 
thickest.  The  neck  is  very  sinuous,  suggestive  of  the  absence  of 
bones  of  any  kind,  while  the  part  back  of  the  shoulders  is  cer- 
tainly "  built  on  vertebrae,"  for  when  it  thrusts  its  head  down 
along  its  body  to  where  it  is  fast  the  bones  can  be  plainly  seen. 
The  eyes  are  placed  well  up  on  the  head.  The  mouth  is  small, 
which  is  so  far  satisfactory,  extending  diagonally  from  the  lower 
outer  comer  of  the  head  in  a  line  which,  if  extended,  would  cut 
the  neck  about  half-way  to  the  shoulders.  The  head  is  evidently 
covered  with  scales,  while  the  neck  appears  to  have  a  skin,  the 
colour  of  which  is  green.  The  body  has  scales,  white  underneath, 
but  brown  and  green  on  the  back. 

12.  The  Late  Bishop  Wilbekforcb. — The  Prince  of  .Wales, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  and  his  two  sons,  to-day 
laid  the  dedication  stone  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Southampton,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester  ;  his  son.  Canon  Wilberforce,  being  the  rector. 

—  BoBBERT  OF  20,000i. — A  daring  robbery  has  been  conmiitted 
at  Stanningley,  near  Leeds.  Nearly  5,000Z.  in  notes,  about  201.  in 
gold,  and  bills  of  exchange  amounting  to  about  15,000i.,  have  been 
abstracted  from  a  drawer  in  a  bedroom  at  the  house  of  Mr.  William 
Sowden,  the  Thomhill  Hotel,  Stanningley,  near  Leeds,  between 
the  hours  of  6  and  10  P.M.  Mr.  Sowden,  who  is  an  old  man,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  discounting  bills,  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
keep  a  large  quantity  of  money  in  his  house.  This  fact  has  evi- 
dently become  known  to  some  expert  thieves,  who  have  also  pro- 
bably ascertained  that  the  sum  has  within  the  last  few  days  been 
largely  augmented,  for  it  was  only  a  few  days  since  that  he  drew 
out  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Leeds,  in  Bank  of  England 
notes,  1,850^.,  which  had  been  deposited  there  on  interest  for 
three  years,  and  the  term  had  just  expired.  The  money  stolen 
consists  almost  entirely  of  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  among 
them  are  three  500L  notes,  one  200?.,  fifteen  lOOi.,  one  50i.,  three 
20i.,  about  twenty-two  loL,  and  about  l,300i.  in  6i.  notes.  Mr. 
Sowden  kept  his  money  and  bills  of  exchange  in  a  pocket-book  in 
a  drawer  in  his  bedroom,  where  were  also  his  deeds  and  securities. 
It  is  supposed  that  more  than  one  thief  was  concerned  in  the 
robbery,  and  that  it  took  place  about  nine  at  m'ght. 

13.  Grand  Naval  Eeview  at  Spithbad. — To-day,  amid  storm 
and  rain,  the  usual  accompaniment  of  nearly  all  great  naval  spec- 
tacles, her  Majesty  the  Queen  reviewed  a  small  portion  of  her 
great  fleet.  Towards  three  o'clock  her  Majesty  was  observed  to 
be  putting  oflF  in  a  royal  barge  towards  the  yacht  ''  Victoria  and 
Albert,"  which  lay  with  a  slip-rope  to  a  buoy  oflf  Osborne,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Boyal  Standard  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head, 
which   was   the   signal  for  the  fleet  to  salute*     It  was  not  her 
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Majesty's  intention  to  have  visited  any  of  the  vessels,  so  tliat 
the  bad  weather  did  not  interfere  with  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  but  from  the  signal  which  was  made  it  was  eTidently 
the  intention  that  the  fleet  should  have  been  got  under  weigh  and 
have  performed  some  such  simple  manoeuvre  as  steaming  round 
the  royal  yacht,  either  in  two  columns  or  single  line  ahead,  and 
then  resuming  their  stations  to  Spithead.  But  that  it  was  wise 
to  alxindon  this  project  all  those  who  witnessed  the  review  most 
agree,  as  from  the  confined  space,  the  crowds  of  shipping  and 
small  1ionts,the  violent  squalls  of  wind,  and  the  occasional  blinding 
showers,  it  would  have  lieen  attended  with  considerable  risk.  Her 
Maj<»sty  now  made  the  signal  '*  Am  much  pleased  and  regret  that 
weather  prevents  evolutions,"  with  which  gracious  message,  and 
under  the  smoke  of  a  second  royal  salute,  the  royal  yacht  and  her 
train  of  follijwors  steamed  awav  towards  the  Solent- 

14.  Vkllow  Kevkr  is  making  fearAil  ravages  amongst  the 
population  of  tlie  Southern  States  of  America.  It  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  New  Orleans.  Tliere  were  135  new  cases  and  twenty 
deaths  to-day:  and  on  the  16th  twenty-nine  deaths. 

22.  A  Silver  Wediuno. — To-day  was  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary (or  silver  weddin^i^-day)  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Bel^j^ans.  The  event  was  celebrate<l  by  a  general 
holiday,  and  Brussels  was  gaily  decorated.  A  golden  crown  with 
brilliants,  and  a  veil  of  Belgian  lace,  were  presented  to  the 
Queen  by  a  dr]>utation  of  Bel^an  women.  Special  Embassies 
to  congratulate  tli«*ir  Majesties  have  b<»en  sent  from  all  the  Courts 
of  Euro|>e. 

23.  ( I REAT  Storms  ANi»  Fl()oi»s. — T.ondon  has  been  Tisitcd  hj 
seventl  storms  during  the  p:ist  week,  an  unusually  severe  one  patiing 
<>vrr  the  city  to-day.  One  of  the  chimneys  of  the  FreemaaoBs' 
Tavt*rn,  Hill  Stre<*t,  Walworth,  was  ^truck,  and  the  hindlord,  his 
wife,  her  child,  and  a  liarraan  were  all  knocked  down  and  rendered 
insensibh*.  A  inan  and  his  wiff  in  a  neighboiuring  house  were 
also  stimned.  In  tlx*  n<'ighbc»urho«Ml  of  Abingdon  some  chimneyn 
were  thrown  down  by  the*  lightning;  and  at  Tubney,  about  three 
miles  di>taut,  a  stonemaM)n  name<l  Kitchings  was  killed.  He  was 
crossin;^  a  fifld  with  two  fellow-workmen,  who,  when  the  storm 
increased  in  violence,  M">u;;ht  refuge  imder  a  hayrick.  He,  how- 
ever said  he  wouM  weatlicr  the  >torin.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he 
was  found  lying  on  the  ground,  with  his  hat  and  bis  other  clothing, 
even  to  lii>  lx»ots,  torn  into  shre<N  ilown  the  fri>nt,  while  his  fore- 
head had  1 n  srarn-*!  and  his  client  1)laekened.    About  a  fortnight 

a;;o  a  large  elm  tree  near  the  s;inie  spot  was  shiven*d  into  frag- 
ments ]iy  li;;htning.  At  TardifT  great  consternation  was  caused 
by  the  sti»nn.  Tin*  thimder  shinik  the  houses  and  seemed  about  to 
ovi-rthrt'W  tlit m.  A  lall  of  fire  fell  ov«*r  the  centrv  of  the  town 
and  terrified  ev«Tyone  \*}iii  siw  it,  ]»ut  no  inti*Ilig»*nce  of  eztensire 
daniai^e  lia*  yet  U*en  receiv»d. 

*J4.  To- DAT  tliero  was  a  still   m<'tre  alarming  storm  than 
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the  previous  day.  At  about  half-past  eleven  a  number  of  work- 
people who  were  employed  on  a  building  in  Alderman's  Walk, 
City,  took  refuge  from  the  rain  in  a  subterranean  passage,  and  its 
walls  suddenly  gave  way.  Thomas  EUggins  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
George  Clements  had  a  broken  thigh,  and  two  others  were  much 
hurt.  The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  telegraphic  department  at 
the  Tower  was  stunned  by  lightning  while  forwarding  a  message. 
The  residence  of  Mr.  S.  Perry,  Anne  Street,  Oxford  Street, 
Stepney,  was  struck ;  and  several  persons  who  were  passing  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  falling  bricks  of  a  large  stack  of  chimneys. 
The  roof  of  the  True  Sun  beerhouse,  Wellington  Street,  Newington 
Causeway,  was  struck,  but  no  one  was  hurt,  though  most  of  the 
goods  in  the  place  were  destroyed.  In  Penton  Place  the  roof  of 
a  house  was  struck.  In  Brixton  the  house  of  Mr.  Bottle,  near  the 
railway  station,  was  injured  by  lightning;  and  a  gardener  is 
reported  to  have  had  his  whiskers  burned  off.  At  Rainham  two 
men,  who  had  been  at  work  with  a  ploughing-machine,  took 
shelter  from  the  rain  in  an  outhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Early. 
The  building  was  almost  immediately  struck,  and  George  Oliphant 
was  so  fearfully  injured  that  he  died  soon  afterwards.  The  other 
was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  off  without  giving  any  assistance. 
Oliphant  was  found  with  a  portion  of  his  coat  burned,  and  the 
iron  of  a  spade  in  the  outhouse  was  found  twisted.  At  the 
Palmerston  Hotel,  Clifton  Eoad,  Peckham,  a  servant  girl  was 
blinded  by  a  flash.  The  house  of  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  a  coffee-shop 
keeper,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning.  At  Battersea  George 
Eeeves,  aged  forty-three,  was  so  startled  by  a  flash  that  he  cut  the 
arteries  of  his  wrist  with  a  chisel  which  he  had  in  hand.  .  Ellen 
Kelly  who  was  hop-picking  at  Southfleet,  was  killed.  At  Silver- 
hill,  near  Hastings,  a  barn  was  set  on  fire,  and  300^.  worth  of  com 
was  destroyed. 

26.  Terrible  Fires  and  Great  Loss  of  Life. — A  fii-e  broke 
out  at  Birmingham  to-day,  and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  four  live& — 
those  of  Mrs.  Dennison,  her  child,  her  sister,  and  a  servant.  The 
fire-escape  caught  fire  when  attempts  were  being  made  to  rescue 
Mrs.  Dennison,  and  she  remained  shrieking  at  the  window  for 
assistance,  ultimately  falling  head  foremost  on  the  pavement.  Her 
child,  which  was  accidentally  let  fall  as  it  was  being  brought  down 
the  escape,  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  bodies  of  Mrs.  Dennison's 
sister  and  the  servant  were  found  after  the  fire  was  extinguished* 
Mr.  Dennison  was  the  only  person  saved  in  the  house.  He  jumped 
on  to  a  high  ladder,  which  was  placed  against  the  house  before  the 
escape  arrived.  This  fire  has  caused  intense  excitement  in  the  town, 
and  there  are  general  cries  of  indignation  at  the  gross  mismanage- 
ment shown,  more  especially  in  nothing  being  held  out  by  persons 
in  the  street  for  the  women  to  jump  into.  Mr.  Dennison  says  he 
was  talking  to  his  wife  upstairs,  and  heard  people  shouting  in  ibe 
street.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  he  perceived  fire  underneath, 
and  on  opening  the  door  found  escape  by  the  stairs  impossible. 
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He  opened  the  window,  and  seeing  ladders  placed  there  made  sure 
of  escape.  The  longest  ladder,  however,  barely  reached  the 
window-ledge.  His  wife  told  him  to  go  first,  and  he  did  bo, 
thinking  to  help  her  out  afterwards ;  but  in  attempting  to  reach 
the  ladder  liis  foot  slipped  and  he  fell.  He  managed,  however,  to 
clutch  the  ladder  and  put  himself  upon  it,  but  immediately  after- 
wards it  gave  way,  owing  to  the  flames  reaching  it  from  below, 
and  he  fell  into  the  street.  He  adds  that  his  wife  threw  blankets 
out  of  the  window  for  tlie  ])eoplc  to  hold  for  her  to  jump  into, 
hut  it  was  not  until  alui  was  actually  dead  that  they  held  them. — 
A  tire  also  broke  out  the  >ame  day  in  the  first  floor  of  a  bhop  in 
the  Columbia  Koad,  Hackney  Road.  An  alarm  having  been  given 
at  tlie  fire-engine  station,  two  firemen  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  spot.  They  stnp|K'<l  a  Pickford's  van  which  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  liaving  procured  a  ladder  broke  open  the  window 
from  which  the  flames  were  issuing  and  puUtMl  out  a  child,  which 
was  (Ireadfullv  burned.  Thcv  entereil  the  room,  which  was  now 
in  flami^s,  and  soon  returned  with  another  ehihl.  The  two  children, 
who  proved  to  be  the  only  occupants  of  the  room,  were  sent  to  a 
doctor,  but  were  found  to  Ix;  dead.  A  lodger  jumped  from  a 
window  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  he  had  to  W*  taken  to  the  hospital.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Dutton,  tlie  wife  of  a  candle-maker,  locked  her  two  children 
— a  girl  aged  tliree  vears  and  a  half  and  a  lx)y  aged  two — in  the 
room  while  she  went  to  buy  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  girl  set  firr  to  the  )ie<l  with  some  matches  that  had  been 
left  within  reacli. 

30.  Destruction  or  a  Town  in  Hcnoary. — Miskolcz,  a  town  in 
Hungary,  was  completely  laid  waste  to-day  by  a  severe  thunder- 
storm. One  tliousiind  houses  were  destrove<l.  Over  400  dead 
l)odies  liave  l)c»en  recovered,  an<l  200  pi»rs<»ns  are  missing.  At 
Kriau  tlie  &torin  swrpt  away  whole  rows  of  houses,  and  many 
persons  were  kilk*<l.  Tlie  survivors  are  ahnost  without  ezoeplion 
utterly  ruined.  The  mischief  was  done,  not  by  an  ordinary  floods 
but  by  the  instant ant^)us  rupture  of  a  colossid  waterspout  over  the 
very  heads  of  the  population.  The  ^hock  was  terrific.  Fumitiue 
wjis  hurled  in  every  din»ction.  The  liouses  nvlwl  for  a  moment 
from  th<*ir  ba*-ements«  and  then  came  down  with  one  tremendous 
era«ih.  In  tlie  villa^^e  of  Mad  the  j^reatest  damage  seems  io  liave 
l>oen  (loin*  hy  the  !1<mh1  iliat  fullowe*!  the  breaking  of  the  water- 
sjHMit.  Huge  nKL<s<>s  of  water  were  Midden ly  seen  rushing  down 
the  sides  of  tlie  liiils  behind  the  villages  like  lava  vomited  by  a 
volcano.  The  panic-stricken  iuhaliitants  fled  in  wild  disorder* 
nianv  of  them  ti)  meet  witli  death  a  ft>w  vards  bevond  their 
thresholds.  Forty  huuaes  were  complftely  destniywl,  and  the  rest 
all  nioH'  or  h-ss  damag«ii.  The  total  uuiuIht  of  victims  is  not 
yet  known.  The  Kmp«Ti»r  has  s#-nt  an  aide-de-camp  with  3,(M)0  fl« 
to  reli#*vr  the  mo>t  urgent  caw^s. 

31.  Terriiilr  iJiii.wAY  .\rriPENT.— Six  r£Kw>!cs  Killed 
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Forty  Injubed. — A  terrible  collision,  and  certainly  the  worst 
calamity  that  has  befallen  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Eailway  Company,  happened  to-day,  about  one  o'clock,  at  Sitting- 
bourne,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Sittingboume  Station,  to 
the  ordinary  fast  excursion  train  from  fiamsgate.  A  goods  train 
was  being  shunted  on  the  down  line,  and  the  shimting  was  un- 
fortunately continued  when  the  ordinary  fast  excursion  train  from 
liamsgate  for  London  was  due  and  might  be  expected  to  pass 
through  the  Sittingboume  Station.  Some  trucks,  which  ought  to 
have  been  propelled  on  to  the  southern  siding,  were  diverted  from 
the  course  they  were  intended  to  take  on  to  the  main  line,  either 
inadvertently  or  through  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  line,  or, 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  by  the  under-guard  named 
Clarke.  The  mistake  was  immediately  detected  by  one  Moody, 
who  ran  back  to  apprise  the  driver  of  the  Eamsgate  train  of  the 
danger.  He,  however,  had  got  but  a  short  distance  when  he  heard 
the  train  approaching,  and  as  the  road  had  been  signalled  "  clear," 
it  was  travelling  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  horn*.  As  the 
train  rounded  the  curve  only  two  of  the  trucks  were  on  the 
main  line;  so  that  the  diversion  of  the  trucks  and  the  arrival 
of  the  passenger  train  at  the  spot  of  the  collision  were  almost 
simultaneous.  A  minute  sooner  or  later  in  either  case  would  have 
prevented  the  terrible  disaster.  As  it  was,  a  frightful  collision 
took  place. ,  The  passengers  in  the  Eamsgate  train  were  imsuspi- 
cious  of  danger  imtil  they  suddenly  heard  the  violent  screaming  of 
the  engine  whistles,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  tremendous  smash, 
the  shock  of  which  was  felt  tlie  whole  length  of  the  train,  which 
consisted  of  ten  or  twelve  carriages.  The  two  trucks  struck  them 
sideways.  One  was  cut  right  through,  the  engine  being  thrown 
oflF  the  rails.  The  head  of  the  carriage  which  was  coupled  to  the 
tender  was  completely  demolished,  and  the  other  part  smashed. 
It  was  a  third-class  carriage.  The  next  two  were  also  terribly 
shattered,  and  two  which  followed  were  completely  wrecked,  both 
being  thrown  oflF  the  metals.  One,  in  fact,  the  roof  of  which  was 
taken  off,  so  that  it  only  hung  by  a  shred,  was  pitched  down  the 
embankment,  where  it  lay  in  fragments.  This  was  also  a  third- 
class  carriage.  The  other  one  was  a  first-class,  and  this  was  turned 
completely  roxmd,  and  stood  lengthwise  across  the  metals.  It  was 
dreadfully  shattered,  and  three  or  four  other  carriages  were  more 
or  less  smashed  and  damaged.  One  carriage,  wbich  was  over- 
turned, had  three  passengers  beneath.  The  side  had  fallen  through 
and  they  were  thrown  on  their  faces,  and  fixed  to  the  ground  in 
that  position,  having  the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage  on  their 
legs,  which  could  be  seen  from  the  outside.  One  lady  must  have 
died  instantly.  The  end  of  the  carriage  next  the  engine  was 
broken,  but  it  was  kept  in  an  upright  position  on  the  metals.  In 
this  carriage  was  seated  a  lad  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  father 
sat  on  the  seat  opposite.  There  were  also  two  other  passengers  on 
the  same  seat.     The  collision  forced  in  the  entire  end  of  the  com- 
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portment,  and  with  it  the  unfortunate  boy,  through  the  pariilion 
into  the  tender,  in  the  tank  of  which  his  dead  body  was  afterwmrd« 
found.  The  fourth  carriage  from  the  engine  was  also  dreadfully 
shattered.  A  Mrs.  Brown  was  seated  in  the  end  compartment, 
with  her  husband  and  daugliter.  She  was  killed  in  her  seat,  while 
her  husband  and  daughtt*r  sustained  but  little  injury.  Several  of  the 
injured  were  removed  to  their  homes  in  I^ndon.  Thoae  still 
remaining  at  Sittingboiune  are  reported  to  l)e  progressing  satii^- 
factorily.  At  thit  in<|ue8t  before  Mr.  Harris,  the  coroner  for 
East  Kent,  William  Burden,  foreman  porter  of  the  goods  yard,  in 
examination,  stated  that  if  Moden,  the  guard,  had  held  the  points 
whicli  he  ought  to  have  done,  tlie  accident  woidd  not  have 
hapi)ei)('d.  Clarke,  the  imder-guard,  volunteered  to  give  evidence, 
and  statt^l  that  he,  Wing  a  little  deaf,  understoood  he  was  to  hold 
open  the  points,  whereas  it  was  shown  that  his  instructions  were 
exactly  the  n-vers<».  Hotli  Clarke  and  Moden  were  a<ljudged  guilty 
of  culpable  negligence,  and  committed  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
manslaughter. 

—  New  Bklijs. — The  first  of  a  new  |>eal  of  \ye\\s  to  be  erected 
at  St.  Paul's  has  just  arrived  at  the  cathednii.  Hitherto  only  a 
single  large  l>ell  with  two  quarters  has  been  employed,  but  the 
new  peal  will  consist,  when  complete,  of  twelve  bells,  in  all 
weighing  alwut  eleven  tons.  Dr.  Stainer,  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  has  tak^i  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  selected 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.,  of  Lough }>oroug1),  I^icestershire,  for  the 
work  of  casting  the  bells.  The  e(.>st  of  the  |)resent  undertaking 
has  l>tH;'n  l)orne  in  jKirt  by  some  of  the  City  Liveries.  The  b]ggp«t 
bell,  which  is  a  tenor,  has  bt-en  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  weighs  f),3  cwt.  Xo.  11  has  Ix^en  supplied  by  the 
(iroctrs'  C<»mpany,  and  wci;^hs  4.^  cwt.;  No.  10  by  the  Cloth- 
workers'  C'unpany,  the  weight  «»f  it  lM*ing  •'J3  ewt. :  Xo.  9  by  the 
Fishmongers' Coin  puny :  Xo.  h  liy  tlic  Taylors'  Companv;  No.  7 
by  tin?  Salten*'  Coiupiiny  :  Xos.  i»,  .'>,  4,  and  .3  }»y  the' Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  and  the  Turners'  Company ;  and  Xos.  1  and  2  by 
tilt'  l>ra])ers'  Com|>any.  Kacli  bcli  U^ars  on  one  side  the  etn- 
blematie  device  <»f  tin*  cathedral,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
annori:d  In^a rings  of  the  ciMnpany  presenting  it,  with  the  i*oiii- 
piuiy'y  m«»tto  and  the  name  i>f  the  master  at  the  time  of  tb#»  vot**. 
The  l«clls  are  Xa  1m»  tixtnl  in  the  north-west  tower  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  in  prepaniti^n  fi>r  their  lodgment  a  good  deal  of 
interior  structural  alteratinn  has  had  to  Ite  carried  out.  It  is 
avowiil  that  tht»  t<»wcr  lia?«  thi-*  aciMi>tic  !»i)eciality,  tliat  abo\'e  the 
cage  where  the  K'lls  will  Ik.*  lumg,  the  tt»wer  ris**s  t4i  the  height  of 
betwi-en  M-venty  ami  eighty  fcft,  and  its  dome  and  open  windows 
will  :ict  as  a  va>t  si.iundin;:-l.N»ard  to  the  detonation>  of  the  U-Ils. 
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3.  Terrible  Catastrophe  on  the  Thames. — One  of  the  most 
fearful  disasters  of  modem  times  occurred  on  the  evening  of 
to-day  on  the  river  Thames  at  Woolwich.  The  "  Princess  Alice,** 
one  of  the  largest  saloon  steamers  of  the  London  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, with  700  or  800  souls  on  board,  left  London,  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  Gravesend  and  Sheemess,  many  excur- 
sionists being  induced  by  the  fine  weather  to  go  on  board  for  a 
holiday  trip.  The  vessel  left  Grravesend,  on  the  return  journey, 
soon  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  within  sight  of  the 
Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at  about  8  o'clock. 

A  large  screw  steamer,  named  the  "  Bywell  Castle,"  was  then 
approaching  on  the  opposite  course.  The  two  steamers  were  near 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  just  off  the  well-known  City  of  London 
Gas  Works,  at  Beckton,  and  just  below  North  Woolwich  Gardens, 
almost  the  precise  spot,  in  fact,  where  the  fatal  collision  occurred 
between  the  "Metis"  and  "Wentworth,"  some  ten  years  ago. 
What  happened  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  detail ;  all  that  is 
known  amid  the  maddening  excitement  is  that  the  screw-ehip 
struck  the  "  Princess  Alice  "  on  the  port  side,  near  the  sponson. 
A  scene  which  has  had  no  parallel  on  the  river  ensued.  A  few — 
very  few — clambered  on  to  the  other  vessel ;  nearly  all  rushed  to 
the  after-part  of  the  steamer  as  the  bow  subsided  gradually  under 
water.  The  shrieks  were  fearfiil,  and  little  could  be  done  to  save 
life.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  life-buoys  on  board ;  some  boats 
were  swinging  in  the  davits,  but,  even  if  they  could  be  got  at,  what 
would  they  be  among  so  many  ?  Some  small  boats  which  happened 
to  be  near  hastened  to  the  dreadful  scene,  and  the  "Duke  of 
Teck,"  another  steamer  belonging  to  the  same  company,  which 
was  also  on  her  passage  up  with  a  party  of  excursionists,  went  to 
the  rescue,  but  the  river  for  a  hundred  yards  was  full  of  drowning 
people  screaming  in  anguish  and  praying  for  help. 

The  only  account  which  could  be  obtained  at  the  time  was 
from  a  passenger  on  board  the  "Duke  of  Teck,"  Mr.  Warren 
Hawkes,  landlord  of  the  Steam  Packet,  Woolwich,  who,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Henry  Plaisted,  also  of  Woolwich,  saved  several  of  the 
passengers.  Some  half-dozen  women,  wrapped  in  blankets  before 
the  fire  in  the  Steam  Packet  kitchen,  and  about  a  dozen  who 
were  supposed  to  have  gone  to  their  homes  by  rail,  composed  the 
full  roll  of  survivors.  The  dead  were  soon  afterwards  brought  in 
— men,  women,  and  little  children.  The  board-room  of  the  Steam- 
boat Company  on  EoflF's  Wharf  was  turned  into  a  temporaiy 
mortuary,  and  the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  Town  Hall  to  receive 
any  bodies  that  might  be  recovered.  The  floor  of  the  scanty  board 
room  was  almost  covered  with  the  bodies  as  they  lay  where  they 
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were  put.  down  for  shells,  and  stretchers  were  bringing  them  up 
from  the  "  Duke  of  Teek  '^  and  small  boats.  All  the  police  of  the 
town  and  the  Arsenal  helped  in  the  work,  laying  the  corpses  in 
order,  putting  labels  on  their  breasts,  and  doing  all  the  little  that 
there  is  to  be  done  where  all  are  impatient  to  do  much.  Outride 
the  l)oard-ro<^m  window  is  a  l>alcony,  upon  which  were  the  bodied 
of  three  or  four  little  children — mere  babies;  the  majority  of  the 
dead  are  women.  Amongst  them  the  engineer  was  saved,  but  the 
captain,  William  Grinstead,  and  all,  or  nciirly  all,  the  remainder  of 
the  crew,  were  among  the  lost  in  the  dark  river.  It  is  feared  that, 
making  all  allowances,  the  loss  of  life  must  be  set  down  at  fully 
600  souN. 

Tlio  following  is  the  statement  of  the  second  steward :— **  My 
name  is  William  Alexander  l^aw,  and  I  live  at  37  Wansey  Street, 
Wiilwortli  Koad.  I  was  second  steward  on  l)oard  the  '*  Princess 
Alice."  We  left  (jravt»send  at  alx)ut  6  o'clock.  At  the  time  of  the 
collision  I  was  in  tlie  saloon,  and  there  were  al)Out  fifteen  people 
there.  The  time,  I  should  say,  was  about  a  quarter  to  8  p.m., 
when  I  heard  a  crash.  It  was  Uiit  very  heavy  the  first  time,  and  I 
said  to  the  stewardess,  'There's  some  barge  alongside,'  when 
immediately  th<'re  was  another  crash.  I  ran  upon  deck,  and  amid 
the  confusion  Jind  screams  of  the  passengers  I  hesird  the  water 
rushing  in  below,  and  saw  that  we  were  sinking.  I  then  rushed  to 
the  top  of  the  saloon  gangway  and  shouted,  *Come  on  deck;  we 
are  sinking.'  The  scrn«»  on  l)oard  I  shall  never  forget.  I  ran  to  a 
yoimg  lady  with  wliom  I  was  keeping  company  and  took  her  on 
my  shoulder,  l>eing  a  good  swimmer,  and  jumfied  uverlxMrd  and 
swam  to  the  sliore ;  but  as  I  was  going  my  poor  girl  slipped  off 
my  shoulders,  or  was  dragged  off,  and  I  lost  her,  although  I  dived 
for  her.  I  saw  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Tallxit,  of  Fon»st  Hill),  who  was 
sinking,  and  caught  hold  of  him  and  held  him  until  we  were  picked 
up."  ile  s;iw  hundreds  in  the  water  drowning,  but  could  not  help 
them,  lie  thinks  there  wr-re  aUtut  700  on  Ixtard.  One  young 
woman  says  that  lier  Kiby  was  wash(*d  out  of  her  arms,  and  thmt 
she  has  lost  her  hiisKind  and  three  littlf  ones.  One  man  reached 
the  north  shore  with  a  lifi*-buov  round  him.  He  states  that  he 
jumiM-il  ovcrlM)ard  after  tt-liing  his  wife  to  throw  their  children  and 
jump  after  him;  but  he  K»st  them  all. 

At  the  lieckton  (las  Works  Mr.  Truebv  and  Mr.  Bush,  the 
manager  and  assist  ant -manager,  providi'tl  warm  clothing  ami 
nourishmfnt  fir  tlif  >urvivors«  and,  like  th<*  helpf*rs  in  the  town  of 
Woolwirli,  did  all  that  in  thern  lay  to  r«*store  animation  to  tht* 
Iitel(>ss  )HMli«s  all  of  which  had  bfi^n  too  long  immersed  to  give 
hojH*  of  re-turation.  Snine  of  thf  living  wi-re,  however,  in  such  m 
prostrat**  conditiim  that,  but  for  the  help  they  n*ceived,  they  must 
have  U'eii  aclded  t4»  the  li<.t  of  the  d«-ad. 

Further  details  of  the  terribh*  ilisa>t«'r  only  servcnl  to  bring  out 
with  gn^atrr  forcf  tlit-  calamitous  natun-  of  the  occurrence.  An 
in({uiry  has  ln-en  opened  by  the  coroner,  Mr.  Carttar,  but  is  as  yet 
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restricted  to  the  identification  of  the  dead.  A  BoaCrd  of  Trade 
investigation  is  appointed  to  be  held  before  the  Wreck  Commis- 
sioner, that  these  inquiries  may  furnish  the  best  possible  means  of 
determining  the  cause  of  the  accident  and  who  is  responsible  for 
it.  The  usual  preliminary  examinations  are  being  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Thomas  Harrison,  captain  of  the  "  Bywell  Castle,"  has  made 
the  following  statement : — "  Immediately  I  saw  the  collision  in- 
evitable I  stopped  the  engines,  and  ran  forward  myself.  Finding 
that  the  people  on  the  forecastle  were  saving  life  by  throwing  ropes 
overboard,  and  hauling  people  up  over  the  bows,  I  came  aft  again 
and  got  together  the  chief  engineer,  the  cook,  the  donkeyman,  and 
the  steward,  and  sang  out  to  get  out  the  starboard  aft  boat,  which 
was  soon  done.  By  this  time  we  were  joined  by  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers who  had  been  saved,  and  I  called  loudly  upon  them  to  help 
and  assist  in  pulling  out  boats.  After  getting  out  the  starboard 
aft  boat  we  put  out  the  port  aft  boat  and  then  the  port  lifeboat. 
After  this  I  kept  doing  all  I  could,  and  had  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  ship,  which  was  rapidly  drifting  down,  in  position.  The 
first  two  boats  were  immediately  surrounded  and  very  nearly 
swamped  by  the  people,  who  floated  round  like  bees,  making  the 
water  almost  black  with  their  heads  and  hats  and  clothes.  The 
lifeboat — the  last  boat  launched — was,  however,  unable  to  save 
many  lives,  most  of  the  people  having  by  this  time  sunk,  ex- 
hausted. The  three  boats  would  hold  seventy  persons,  but  I  should 
say  they  did  not  save  more  than  forty.  They  rowed  immediately 
ashore,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  ship ;  but  by  this  time  all 
was  still,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  how  many  hundred  death- 
struggles  had  taken  place  there  just  before.  Those  who  had  been 
saved  by  hauling  over  the  bows  and  by  ropes  thrown  from  the  ship 
were  afterwards  taken  off  by  the  'Duke  of  Teck,'  which  came 
alongside  about  an  hour  afterwards ;  so  that  when  the  ship  put  up 
for  the  night  off  Barking,  about  a  mile  below  the  wreck,  where  she 
had  drifted,  we  had  none  of  the  survivors  on  board.  After  casting 
anchor  I  determined  to  abandon  the  voyage,  and  return  to  London 
next  morning  to  make  my  report  and  await  the  official  inquiry. 
About  1 1  P.M.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  North  Sea  pilot,  suggested  taking 
one  of  the  boats  on  shore  and  seeing  if  we  could  render  any  assist- 
ance. He  went  near  Becton,  and  found  twenty-two  ladies  lying 
in  a  factory,  covered  with  bags.  Finding  he  could  do  no  good  he 
afterwards  returned  to  the  ship.  The  '  Bywell  Castle '  was  quite 
uninjured.  The  '  Princess  Alice '  must  have  been  as  thin  as  an 
eggshell,  for  she  broke  right  up  when  touched.  The  morning  was 
foggy,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  start  early;  but  we  weighed 
anchor  at  8  o'clock  and  ran  up  to  London.  The  collision  was 
undoubtedly  caused  by  the  '  Princess  Alice '  starboarding  her  helm 
when  she  ought  to  have  continued  her  course  on  the  port  helm." 

A  number  of  narratives,  all  very  similar,  are  given  by  the  sur- 
vivors.    That  given  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Eeid,  stationer,  of  Oxford 
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Street,  is  as  follows : — ^^My  wife  and  I  had  been  down  at  Oravesend 
spending  the  day.  We  did  not  go  down  by  the  '  Princess  Alice/ 
and  our  return  by  her  was  quite  accidental.  We  were  during  the 
voyage  on  the  upper  fore  deck,  where  there  were  other  first-class 
passengers — men,  women,  and  children;  but  the  deck  was  not 
crowded.  The  other  portions  of  the  ship  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
much  crowded,  chiefly  by  pleasure-seekers.  I  never  before  saw  so 
many  children  on  lioard  a  Thames  steamer,  and  the  proportion  of 
women  on  board  seemed  to  be  very  large;  but  throughout  the 
passage  from  Uravesend  there  w:i8  perfect  order.  I  did  not  see 
one  pi^rsou  under  the  influence  of  liquor  on  board.  Up  to  within 
a  few  moments  of  the  collision  a  band  was  playing,  and  its  last  tune 
was  '  Nancy  Lch.*.'  All  went  well  and  quietly  imtil  about  twenty-five 
miniit<*s  to  H  o'clock,  when  it  was  anything  but  dark.  You  might  not 
liave  Ix'on  able  to  read  small  print,  but  you  woidd  distinctly  see  the 
picture  on  a  phototrraplu  We  were  near  North  Woolwich,  and  had 
seen  the  powder  ina^nzino.  The  captain  was  standing  on  the  paddle- 
l^>x,  l«K)king  aliead  and  giving  directions  to  the  hands.  I  am  per- 
fect ly  certain  we  were  slackening  speed  and  going  very  slowly.  Some 
of  the  people  around  us  were  straining  their  eyesand  lookingahead  in 
the  same  d inaction  n:^  the  captain.  My  wife  and  I  tum^  to  look 
as  the  others  did  ;  we  were  tlien  standing  tit  the  extreme  point  of  tlie 
(h-ck,  looking  up  the  Thames.  I  saw  a  largt»  vessel,  a  screw  steamer, 
several  lengths  ahead,  and  coming  directly  towards  us.  It  appeared 
to  me  tliat  our  vessel  had  then  altogether  stoppeil,  and  was  stand- 
ing still  in  tlie  water.  Kveryone  aroimd  us  was  anxious^  and  in- 
quired one  from  the  other  what  was  the  matter;  but  two  or  three 
of  the  men  belongin;^  to  the  •  Princess  Alice,'  who  were  on  deck 
looking  out,  toM  u-^  not  to  fi»ar,  for  we  would  go  by  all  right,  and 
th:it  tlit-rr  was  no  danger.  My  wife  expresseil  a  fear  that  the  great 
vessel,  ti»werin;^  so  much  al)o\c  us,  would  come  into  coUiA^ion.  Slie 
was  some  len;^tlw  olT,  l»nt  comini;  n<-;irer  in  a  direct  line.  I  am 
quite  sure  she  was  c(»min;;'  straiglit  on.  I  hxikeil,  but  could  see  no 
li gilts  on  th«*  lar;jc  vr*«:«'l,  nor  c»)ul«l  I  >ee  any  men  in  the  fore  part 
of  her  facin;^;  t«iw:inU  us.  I  jumpMl  upon  the  seat,  still  looking 
to\v:iril<  the  ve'>*:i*i  a|>])r<>acliin^  us;  hut  nne  of  the  liands  called 
U|>i»n  me  to  c-mir  down,  by  the  <':ij>tain*s  order<.  I  obsi»r\*ed  that 
till'  ca]>tain  of  tlie  '  Princi-.-*  Alire' was  Mill  on  the  |iaddIe-U>s, 
and  that  our  li*»lit>  Wt-n*  Inmi:  <»ut.  A-  the  large  ve-ssel  came  nearer 
t-»  U-,  wliil**,  I  iM-lii've.  wi*  w».-re  slam  ling  still,  I  distinctly  heard 
tin*  captain  shunting  \n  lit-r  in  a  li»ud  V'»ici*.  *  Where  are  you  coming 
t'l  r'  1  cam«*  dnwn  fn-m  tin-  M-at  a^i  ••nh-nHl,  when  I  found  my  wife 
and  I  u«Tr  tlic  o]ily  |ia>--ni;»Ts  on  the  upper  fore  deck.  The  large 
vr--^-l  wa-i  tlii-n  clo-ii-  npnn  u-.  My  \iife,  wl»o  h;ul  not  lost  herself- 
j)4i>^is«.i».n,  >ai>l,  '  !>•»  ii'-t  li-avt-  m«-,*  and  I  to..k  her  hands  to  keep 
Ih-r  by  ni«-.  I  look»d  up  at  tlie  \»-^<*'\  «1.»m-  upon  us,  but  couhl  set? 
nil  jM  i>.iin^  in  Iht  tup'  part,  n«»r  lnar  aiiv  crits  from  her;  but  her 
great  Iifight  aU^\c  u>  would  prt»]i:ibly  prevent  our  doing  so.  The 
collision  muM   havf  occurred  at   that  moment,  for,  although  there 
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was  no  crash,  we  felt  the 'Princess  Alice'  tremble  under  luf — a 
kind  of  strong  shivering  motion.  We  tnmed,  looking  aft,  seeing 
for  means  of  safety,  and  I  observed  that  the  captain  was  no  Ipnger 
on  the  paddle-box.  I  never  saw  him  again.  Screaminghad  iihen 
begun,  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  people — quite  a  thick  and  excited  crowd 
— rush,  as  I  believe,  across  the:  gangway.  I  fEuticied  there  might 
have  been  a  ladder  there,  for  I  saw  sevetal  people^  women  ^th 
children  and  men  with  women,  drop  over  the  ride,  but  whetiieir  on 
to  a  ladder  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  perceiving  that  there  was  a 
fierce  rushing  Of  steam  up  the  side  at  that  point,  I  feared  ap- 
proaching it,  lest  we  might  be  scalded  to  death.  Without  any 
apparent  shock  we  foimd  ourselves,  my  wife  and  I  still  holding,  to- 
gether, in  the  water,  and  rose  again.  .  We  sank  again,  I.  beBeve, 
drawn  down  by  the  suction  of  the  '  Princess  Alice.'  When  we  rose 
my  wife  was  Uack  in  the  £Eu;e  and  nearly  insensiblcb  I  could. not 
swim,  and  could  scarcely  hold  my  wife  up.  She  told  me  to  keep 
quiet,  and  to  hold  up.  A  plank  was  close  by  us  and  going  past.  I 
seized  it,  and  holding  on  to  it  it  carried  us  right  behind  tiie  vessel 
which  had  come  into  collision  with  us.  The  '  Princess  Alice '  must 
then  have  been  behind.  All  aroimd  were  people  struggling  in  the 
water,  screaming,  and  calling  to  the  men  whom  we  could  then  see 
looking  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  other  vessel.  My  wife  and.  I  also 
shouted,  and  ropes,  I  believe  several,  were  thrown  over  us  by  the 
men.  I  distinctly  saw  three  ropes  thrown,  and  I  believe  there  were 
more.  I  grasped  one  of  the  ropes,  my  wife  still  holding  on  to  me. 
Some  four  or  five  others  also  took  hold  of  the  same  rope,  but  I  could 
not  see  how  many  took  hold  of  the  other  ropes,  as  they  were  thrown 
behind  us.  The  vessel  moved  on,  and  holdii^  by  the-  ropes  we 
floated  down  the  river  along  with  her,  one  of  those  clinging,  a 
woman,  screaming  all  the  while.  I  believe  she  had  lost  a  chUd. 
We  must  have  floated  in  this  way  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  going 
down  the  river  with  the  ebb.  We  were  shouting  to  the  men  above, 
and  could  hear  them  shouting,  but  could  not  hear  what  they  said* 
Many  vessels  passed  us  at  a  distance,  and  we  could  see  a  good  many 
boats  moving  about  us;  but  none  of  them  approached. us.  W^ 
could  see  the  lights  of  Greenwich,  when  a  small  boat  hailed  us  and 
took  us  on  board.  It  was  a  two-oared  boat  with  three  men  in  it* 
We  were  taken  on  board  with  all  those  hanging  on  to  our  rope.; 
some  of  those  clinging  to  the  other  rope  must  also  have  been  taken 
on  board,  as  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  of  us  altogether.  I  do 
not  know  the  names  of  our  rescuers,  but  from  the  &ot  tbajb  they 
were  hailed  by  a  passing  vessel  I  believe  they  bebng  to  her.  They 
rowed  us  to  Greenwich,  where  we  landed*  My  wUe  and  I,  after 
procuring  refreshments,  took  train  to  London,  arriving  home  a  few 
minutes  before  eleven.  The  men  in  the  boat  told  us  we  weiie 
picked  up  two  miles  from  the  scene  (tf  the  collision.  ■  We  neither 
of  us  lost  consciousness  during  the  whole  time." 

The  '^  Princess  Alice  "  Was  a  paddle  steamer,  belongings  to  the 
London  Steamboat  Company  (Limited),  of  Bennet's  Hill,  Docton^ 
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Commons,  London.  Her  official  number  was  52,614.  She  was 
built  of  iron,  and  was  of  158  tons  net  tonnage  and  251  groas  ton- 
nage. Her  length  was  219  ft.  4  in.;  her  breadth,  20  ft.  2  in. ; 
her  depth,  8  ft.  4  in.  Her  engines  were  by  Caird  &  Co.,  of 
Greenock.  They  were  of  140  horse-power.  The  vessel  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Caird,  of  Greenock,  in  18ri5,  and  belonged  to  the  port 
of  London.  She  passed,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  London  Steamboat  Company  when  thin  undertaking,  of 
wliich  tlie  chairman  is  Captain  Pelly,  K.X.,  and  the  principal  pro- 
moter was  Mr.  John  Orrell  Ix^ver,  absorlx^d  the  minor  associations 
for  the  river  passeugrr  traffic.  The  **  Bywell  Castle"  is  an  irun 
s<.rcw  steamer,  having  the  official  number  63,546.  »She  is  known 
by  the  signal  letters  J KPW.  Her  registered  tonnage  is  892  ton* 
net,  1,376  tons  gross,  nml  1,168  tons  under  the  deck.  Her  length 
is  254  a.  3  in.;  her  breadth,  32  ft.  1  in.;  her  depth,  19  ft.  6  in. 
Slie  has  conipoiiud  inverti*d  engines,  with  two  cylinders,  diameter 
27  in.,  and  ItMigth  of  stroke  54*33  in.  They  are  of  120-horve 
power,  an<i  by  Palmer's  Company,  Newcastle.  She  was  built  by 
Palmer,  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1870.  Her  owners  are  Hall 
Ikothers,  of  I>:>u(lon. 

—  Destructive  Fire  in  Tendon. — To-dav,  shortly  before  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  most  destructive  Rre  broke  out  in  Messrs. 
Price's  tuqx*ntiue  and  oil  stores.  Castle  Hnynard  Wharf,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  closely-built  Tluinies  Street,  lilackfriars.  iSeen  from  the 
river,  the  wharf  was — for  it  is  totally  destroyed,  as  far  as  the  stores 
an*  cniicfrned — immediately  under  the  shadow  of  St.  PaulV 
Cathedral,  to  the  westward  of  the  hteainltoat  pier,  and  a  cli>s«* 
n<i;rhK>ur  of  the  granary  which  was  burned  a  few  years  ago  at  the 
f«)0l  of  Hlackfriars  Bridge.  The  ahinn  wa^  <|uickly  given  to  Wat- 
ling  Street,  but  by  the  n*cent  arrangements  t»f  the  Metropolitan 
lioani  of  Works  all  the  tin*-n "straining  jxiwcr  there  consists  of  one 
manual  engine — a  macliine  wliii-h  carries  hosi'  and  some  five 
men  available  for  immediate  duty.  The  chief  office  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  City  is  at  s«ime  minutes'  distance  fn»m  the  Cit%\  on 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Tliame>,  and  th«*  engines  have  to  procc^ 
through  crowde*l  thoroughfares.  Tlie  fire,  therefore,  had  to  *•  wait," 
though  not,  perhaps,  fi»r  vt  ry  many  extra  minuti-s.  The  Kn*  in  the 
meantime  had  spread  rapidly,  throwing  nut  a  degree  of  heat  which, 
ev«'n  at  a  hinidred  van  Is'  distance,  iJiilv  few  cnuld  endure.  The 
st<'am  tl'Uits  from  J^amlN'th  and  Snutliwark  were  (|uickly  on  the 
scene,  but  were  ol»li^eil  to  anchor  Uirely  within  reach  <»f  tlie  wharf. 
Till*  burning  oil  tl«»weil  alight  into  the  Thames,  and  the  moorings 
of  many  craft  liad  V*  lie  shifted.  The  St.  PauKs  anil  Bku'kfriar^ 
piers  had  t«»  Ix*  cIo>e<l,  for  the  eM>s(N  from  the  boats  thronge<l  them 
ti>  ^ucli  an  extent  that  the  calamitou**  a*  cident  on  the  same  spi^t 
thirty- two  or  thirtv-three  v«-ars  a-'o,  when  the  Klackfriars  Pier 
br<ikf  down,  might  have  l-'eu  n  peatnl.  300  {Miliee  had  to  guar\I 
th'-  many  ways  leading  int«*the  aneient  thoriju;^h fare  where  the  land 
fp'Tit  of  the  burning  buiMing  ^^tiNxl.     The  waterside  engines  pouivd 
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in  water  from  eleven  jets  at  the  time,  and  their  work  was  watched 
by  immense  numbers  of  persons  from  Blackfriars  Bridge,  from 
steamboats,  and  from  small  craft.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
all  attempts  to  save  the  river-side  premises  would  be  useless,  and 
all  efforts  were  directed  by  the  able  superintendents  and  skilled 
firemen  gathered  there  to  keep  the  flames  from  extending.  The 
large  Carron  Iron  Wharf,  filled  with  costly  manufactured  material, 
was  in  the  greatest  jeopardy ;  but  between  that  building  and  the 
Castle  Baynard  Wharf  there  is  a  "  water-way,"  used  as  a  private 
landing  wharf,  and  this  narrow  way  rendered  it  possible  to  confine 
the  fire  to  Messrs.  Price's  premises.  Had  it  got  beyond  them  there 
is  no  telling  where  the  calamity  would  have  ended,  for  next  to  the 
Carron  ^^^larf  and  surrounding  it  are  many  old  structures  stored 
with  inflammable  material.  The  heat  after  the  fire  had  been  burn- 
ing an  hour  was  so  intense  that  the  front  premises  in  Thames 
Street  smoked  as  if  the  woodwork  would  burst  into  flame ;  the  fire- 
men on  adjacent  premises  had  to  burst  in  the  roof  to  get  away,  and 
the  Carron  Wharf  took  fire  at  its  west  side.  Fortunately,  firemen 
were  in  the  building  and  had  the  hose  ready,  and  when  the  streams 
of  water  thus  available  were  turned  on  to  the  newly-fired  premises, 
the  flames  were  quickly  extinguished.  The  loss  of  property  is 
roughly  computed  at  35,000i. 

9.  The  Foundation -Stone  of  a  new  deep-sea  harbour  at 
Boulogne  was  laid  to-day.  The  Cherbourg  breakwater,  the  largest, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  the  most  costly,  that  ever  was  constructed, 
was  begun  in  1784,  and  was  not  finished  imtil  1853,  since  which 
time  important  fortifications  have  been  built  on  its  upper  works. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  breakwater  was  not  less  than  two  and  a  half 
millions.  Plymouth  breakwater — one  of  the  greatest  engineering 
works  of  the  Kennies  — was  begun  in  1812,  and  was  not 
finished  until  1S41,  something  like  a  million  and  a  half  having 
been  expended  upon  it.  The  area  of  the  new  Boulogne  harbour 
will  be  about  340  acres ;  that  of  Cherbourg  is  2,000  acres ;  and 
that  of  Plymouth  is  1,200  acres.  The  advantage  of  Boulogne  over 
Cherbourg  will  be  that  whilst  two-thirds  of  the  latter  do  not  afford 
sufficient  depth  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  the  former  will  range 
in  depth  from  fifteen  to  twenty-six  feet,  even  at  the  lowest  tides. 

11.  Great  Colliery  Explosion  in  South  Wales.  —  Before 
the  country  has  had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  caused  by  the 
dreadful  disaster  to  the  "  Princess  Alice,"  it  is  plimged  into  all  the 
horrors  of  another  vast  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  most  terrible 
catastrophe  in  the  nature  of  a  colliery  accident  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened in  the  South  Wales  district  occurred  to-day,  at  noon,  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Colliery,  Abercame,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  dead  is  262,  of  whom  257  are 
still  lying  in  the  pit,  only  eight  having  been  brought  to  bank. 
Five  persons  were  brought  to  the  pit's  mouth  alive,  but  they  have 
since  died.     They  were  knocked  down  by  the  force  of  the  explo- 
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sion  and  very  much  disfigured,  not  one  of  them  ever  beioK  onn- 
scions.    Two  of  them  died  on  the  same  day^and  three  suhiequently. 
The  ^eatest  distress  prevails  among  the  sufferers,  a  list  of  whom 
lias  l>e<m  compiled  by  the  colliery  officials,  and  the  appalling  result 
is  presentt'd  that  there  are  520  people  who  are  for  their  daily  bread 
(lef>endent  upon  those  now  down  in  the  pit.     Of  the  262  killed  by 
the  explosion  134  were  married  men,  67  single,  and  56  lioys  from 
tliirt^'en  to  eighteen  years  of  np^e,  and  six  widowers.     It  is  stated 
officiully  tluit  in  addition  to  the  520  widows  and  children  depen- 
d(>nt  upon  charity,  the   num1)er  of  men  thrown  out  of  work  at 
Al)ercame  is  700,  and  not  less  tlian  1,400  women  and  children  de- 
pendent upon  them.     The  colliery  is  the  property  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Company,  one  of  the  largest  iron  and  coal  proprietors  in  South 
Wales,  and  is  sitiiatefl  a  few  himdred  yanis  from  the  Abercanie 
station,  in  the  Western  Valley  section  of  the  Monmouthsire  Kail- 
way.     Tlie  valley  is  one  of  tlie  most  charming  in  the  district,  and 
within  sight  of  the  Cnimlin  Viaduct,  so  well  known  to  travellers. 
The  pit   is  330  yards  deep,  cind   the  seam  of  coal  worked  is  that 
popuhirly  termed  the  lilack-vein  Seam ;  it  is  used  extensively  in 
the  Koyal  Mail  C<inipany's  service,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
coals  for  for«>ign  use.     Vp  to  tlie  time  of  the  pre»ient  accident  the 
pit  had  Ijeen  deenuHl  as  safe  as  the  character  of  the  coal  would  lead 
one  to  expect.     Every  precaution  was  ased  to  prevent  accidents. 
The  macliinery  for  winding,  pumping,  and  ventilating  was  of  the 
most  ]x^rtect  kind,  and  the  use  of  safety-lamps  was  enforced  among 
tht*  colliers.     The  present  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  year  1862,  on  the 
day  of  tlie  marriage  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of 
this  incident  it  was  named  the  Prince  of  W<iles  Colliery.     From 
that  date  the  old  shaft  was  abandoncKl,  and  has  since  been  used  for 
ventilating  purposes.     The  explosion  occurred  at  ten  minutes  past 
twelve.     I'p  to  this  time  nothing  had  transpired  leading  to  a  su|^ 
position  that  anything  was  wrong,  but  at  the  time  named  a  loud 
nunbling  soiuid,  a  fla>h  of  flame,  and  a  column  of  black  smoke 
ascending  high  into  tlie  air  told  t(M>  plainly  of  the  sad  circum- 
stanees.     The  discovery  was  iiuniHiiately  maile  that  the  winding 
gear  was  damaged,  and  commiuiicatiun  with  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
<l(*strnycrl.     Ktlorts  were  tirst    inadt*   to  make  this  complete,  and 
working:  Ikirtits  were  spt'tilily  sent  down.     Kighty-two  men  and 
Imivs,  all  of  whom  wtTe  working  within  a  few  hundreil  yards  of  the 
sliat),  wrn*  re>ciied  ;  but  it  I leca me  evident, as  attempts  were  made 
til  advance  into  the  wurkintrs,  that  little  lio|>e  could  be  entertained 
ot  any  life  >urvi\ing  the  catastropht*.     About  400  yards  from  the 
Inittiim  of  the  shaft   arc  situatiil   the  ^tab!<'s  ami   here  fourtctii 
h«ir^i>  were  foiiniKall  dead.    Heyond  this  point  the  eJ[  pi  onrrs  could 
III  it   ^r.i,  oil  aiN'ount  nf  the  impurity  of  the  air  and  prevaknc'e  of 
rhokf-«i:i!np.     Th»»  Volunteers  siiccitilitl   in   bringing  out  ten  or 
t\«elvf  I  111  11  very  much  burnt,  and  Sf\en  dt-ail  Uxlies  were  brought 
totht'  Uiitk;  but  lievtiiid  thcM.- it  i<  feared   that  no  others  will  be 
for  the  present  got  at,  in  consequence  of  the  fixe  extending.     Tha 
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cause  of  the  accident  will  never  be  known.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  sides  that  the  company  had  done  everything  to  ventilate  the 
mine  perfectly,  and  all  the  appointments  about  the  place  were  of 
the  most  modem  kind.  The  discipline  was  considered  severe,  and 
the  fact  that  the  current  of  air  had  been  increased  by  the  opening 
of  the  Cwmcarn  shaft  about  four  months  before,  giving  nearly  one- 
half  more  air,  makes  the  matter  still  more  imaccountable.  There 
was  no  blasting  allowed,  and  naked  lights  were  prohibited. 

It  was  determined  on  September  12  to  divert  the  Cwmcarn 
Brook  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  Cwmcarn 
shaft,  and  on  the  13th  15-inch  pipes  had  been  laid  and  were 
ready  for  the  water  to  pass  through  them  into  the  Cwmcarn 
shaft,  but  this  intention  was  not  carried  out.  It  was  delayed  till 
further  investigation  was  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  pit.  It  was 
thought  that  the  water  had  reached  the  roof  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  shaft  (so  named,  as  we  have  said  above,  upon  the  day  when 
the  Prince  was  married),  but  on  the  water,  which  was  being  poured 
into  the  downcast  shaft,  being  stopped,  it  was  found  that  the  foul 
air  still  came  up.  Mr.  Higson,  the  company's  consulting  engi- 
neer, and  Mr.  Cadman,  Government  inspector,  then  reasoned  that 
if  they  sent  the  water  down  the  Cwmcarn  shaft,  the  current  of  air 
would  be  reversed  and  sent  down  the  shaft,  and  probably  cause 
another  explosion.  They  consequently  directed  all  their  efforts  to 
flooding  the  Prince  of  Wales  upcast  and  downcast  shafts,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  canal  was  tapped.  The  great  outflow  of  water 
from  the  canal  had  lowered  it  considerably,  and  the  Ebbw  River 
was  diverted  into  the  canal  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  up  the 
valley.  On  September  14  the  quantity  of  water  being  poured 
into  the  mine  was  some  4,000  gallons  per  minute.  On  the 
15th  some  7,000  gallons  per  minute  of  water  were  poured  down 
the  pit.  A  large  quantity  of  gas  continued  to  come  up  the 
Cwmcarn  shaft,  but  no  water  was  poured  down  the  shaft.  Hopes 
are  entertained  that  some  of  the  bodies  may  be  recovered  through 
this  shaft.  A  rumour  prevailed  in  Newport  on  the  15th  that  some 
of  the  men  might  possibly  be  alive  in  the  pit ;  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  recovering  anything  except  the  dead 
bodies,  and  these  cannot  be  reached  until  the  water  has  been 
pumped  out  of  the  mine. 

12.  ''Cleopatra's  Nbbdlb"  has  been  successfully  placed  upon 
a  site  selected  for  it  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  It  is  exactly 
opposite  Salisbury  Street,  through  which  it  forms  a  conspicuous 
object  to  persons  passing  along  that  part  of  the  Strand.  On  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  a  great  crowd  assembled  on  the  Embankment 
to  witness  the  final  step  of  turning  the  stone  into  its  upright  posi- 
tion. Amongst  those  within  the  hoarding  were  Professor  Wilson, 
Captain  Carter,  who  had  piloted  home  the  "  Cleopatra,"  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  his  consulting  engineers,  and  other  eminent  engineers.  The 
four  winches  which  were  employed  were  each  manned  by  three  men, 
and  just  before  three  o'clock  the  monolith  began  to  tum^    In  ten 
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minutes  it  was  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees— «  most  critical 
juncture — and  in  five  minutes  more  60  degrees  were  reached.  By 
the  time  the  half-hour  had  chimed  from  the  Clock  Tower  the 
stone  had — to  any  »ave  a  mathematical  eye — taken  an  upright 
position.  After  tliis  there  was  a  pause,  which,  as  there  were  no 
signs  visible  of  the  next  .ind  final  operation,  the  dropping  the 
Needle  on  its  pedestal,  l>ecame  more  and  more  ominous,  and  by 
four  it  began  to  Ikj  known  that  nothing  further  would  be  done 
that  day.  On  September  13th,  by  noon,  the  operation  was  com- 
pleted ;  but  l)efore  tlie  obelisk  was  let  down  into  its  place  various 
objects  were  deposited  in  the  two  large  earthenware  jars  enclosed 
in  tlie  pedestal.  The  obelisk  is  68  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  is 
a  littk*  shorter  than  that  in  Paris,  that  in  Rome  l)eing  no  lesii 
thau  105  feet  6  inches  in  height.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
oldest  out  of  Egypt. 

—  ^Monkey  Dentistry. —  One  of  the  large  monkeys  at  the 
Alexamim  Palace  had  been  for  some  time  suffering  from  the  decay 
of  the  right  lower  canine,  and  an  aliscess,  forming  a  large  protuber^ 
ance  on  the  jaw,  had  resulted.  The  pain  seemed  so  great  it  was 
decide<l  to  consult  a  dentist  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and,  as  the 
poor  creature  was  at  times  very  savage,  it  was  thought  that,  if  the 
tootli  had  to  be  extracted,  the  gas  should  l)e  use<l  for  the  safety  of 
tlie  operator.  Preparations  were  made  accordingly,  but  the  beha- 
vioiu"  of  the  monkey  was  quite  a  surprise  to  all  who  were  con- 
cerut'd.  He  showed  groat  fight  on  being  taken  out  of  his  cage,  and 
not  only  struggled  against  Ix^ng  put  into  a  sack  prepared,  with  a 
hole  cut  for  his  head,  but  forced  one  of  his  hands  out  and  mapped 
and  screamed  and  gave  promise  of  Ijeing  very  troublesome.  Di- 
rectly, liowever,  the  dentist,  who  had  undertaken  the  operation, 
nianage<l  to  get  his  liaud  on  the  aliscess  and  gave  relief,  the  mon- 
key's demeanour  ehangi*d  entirely.  He  laid  his  heati  downqaietly 
for  examination,  and  witlioiit  tlx*  use  of  tlie  gas  submitted  to  the 
removal  of  a  stump  and  a  t<.M)th  ixs  quietly  as  possible. 

—  High  Tides. — Nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  visited  with  a  very  high  and  inimdating  tide,  which  overflowtfil 
tlie  English  Channel,  and  did  C'>nsiderable  damage  to  the  low-lying 
|H)rtinns  of  tlie  seaports  on  thr  s<Mit1i  of  Kngland  and  Ireland.  <hi 
tlie  east  eiKist  of  Kngland,  Scotla:id,  and  Ireland,  instead  of  the  pre- 
dicted lii;;h  tide,  there  Wius  an  iinusuallv  low  one.  The  tide  wan  verv 
high  at  Liverp«H»i,  Holyhead,  Alierystwith,  Milfurd,  Swansea,  OardifT, 
Bristol,  and  the  towns  on  the  wosX  cojust  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
l)ut  not  «»f  an  inundating  eliaraoter.  In  the  River  Thames  the 
tidi*  was  a  yard  U'low  tlif  inundating  height  and  five  feet  lower 
t]i:iu  till'  high  tiiie  last  autumn.  Tht*  pri>prietor«  of  the  whar\'e:« 
an«l  low-lyin;^  buildings,  taught  by  the  expTience  of  the  past  two 
y«*ar>,  had  rai^'d  th»*  Uuiks  to  sueji  a  lieight  iis  to  render  it  difficult 
for  tlie  water  to  wash  over  tliem,  and  con.»^|ueutly  little  or  no 
damage  wa*:  <loiie. 

—  Am  i5guiRT  has  been  held  in  private  relative  to  an  attound- 
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ing  mistake  recently  made  by  somebody  In  connection  with  the  2nd 
Lincolnshire  Eifle  Volimteers.  The  programme  of  their  annual 
review  included  a  "  sham  "  fight,  and  about  10,000  persons  attended 
for  the  sake  of  the  mild  excitement  to  be  got  out  of  such  a  display. 
"  When  about  to  load  (says  the  report)  the  Louth  men  discovered 
that  they  had  been  served  with  ball  cartridge  1 "  Of  course  blank 
cartridge  was  at  once  substituted,  and  the  performance  was  thus 
prevented  from  turning  out  a  really  tragic  affair. 


OCTOBER. 

2.  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  King  William's  College,  Castletown, 
Isle  of  Man,  to-day,  and  there  addressed  the  boys.  The  Principal, 
Dr.  Jones,  had  suggested  a  lecture  on  Homer.  He  was  glad  the 
request  had  been  made,  as  it  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  old  poet, 
and  he  hoped  all  looked  forward  to  reading  him.  He  expressed 
great  pleasure  to  see  such  unmistakable  signs  of  interest  there  in 
ancient  study.  Although  he  would  not  lecture  on  Homer,  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  question.  He  knew  the  main  cause  of  suc- 
cess in  schools  to  be  in  the  teachers,  and  the  centre  of  their  life 
was  the  Head  Master.  The  rearing  of  the  young  was  different,  and 
its  varied  requirements  were  increasing  with  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation. Boys  could  be  helps  to  their  teachers,  could  cheer  them, 
and  make  their  work  sweet.  He  impressed  strongly  upon  the  boys 
the  enormous  importance  of  taking  every  advantage  of  the  passing 
time,  cautioning  them  not  to  let  it  slip  through  their  hands,  but 
to  let  every  hour  produce  fruits  of  an  enduring  character.  Play 
earnestly,  said  he,  among  yourselves,  and  let  your  work  also  be 
earnest.  All  must  be  resolute  and  manly  in  whatever  God  has  set 
them  to  do,  as  the  principles  of  courage,  duty,  and  perseverance 
were  requisite  for  manhood.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  all  a  continu- 
ation of  their  present  prosperity,  and  prayed  that  God  would  grant 
them  health  and  happiness.  On  his  leaving,  the  boys  lined  both 
sides  of  the  road  and  cheered  lustily. 

—  Terrible  Railway  Accident. — An  excursion  train,  consist- 
ing of  twenty  cars,  returning  to  Boston,  from  a  rowing  match  at 
Silverlake,  came  into  collision  with  a  goods  car.  The  shock  was 
so  severe  that  five  crowded  cars  were  completely  "telescoped." 
Over  twenty-five  persons  were  killed,  among  them  being  Beagan, 
the  Boston  oarsman.     One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were  injured. 

—  Amateurs  of  Beligs  of  departed  Eoyalty  will  shortly  be  dis- 
puting a  souvenir  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XIII.,  which 
is  unique  of  its  kind.  The  relic,  which  will  within  a  few  days  be 
disposed  of  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  consists  of  a  piece  of  skin 
cut  from  the  royal  arm,  measuring  about  thirty  centimetres  in 
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lentil,  and  ten  in  width,  and  has  been  for  many  years  preaerved  ha 
an  heirloom  by  the  descendants  of  Dr.  Dabos,  a  bygone  medical  cele- 
brity of  the  Val  de  Grace.  The  family  on  the  male  side  has  just 
become  extinct,  and  the  sale  by  auction  of  the  furniture^  belongings, 
and  articles  collected  by  the  last  of  the  name  is  therefore  announced. 
In  classifying  the  objects  to  be  disposed  of  the  envelope  containing 
the  scrap  of  skin  taken  from  the  queenly  arm  of  Anne  of  Austria 
was  found,  bearing  upon  its  exterior  the  superscription — "Cut 
from  the  right  arm  of  Anne  of  Austria,  reposing  in  her  coffin, 
dt'posited  in  the  vaults  of  Val  de  Grace,  by  me,  Dabos,  doctor  of 
medicine." 

4.  The  Discovery  of  Skeletons  at  an  Undbrtakib^s. — 
Charles  Mummery,  undertaker,  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  appeared 
at  the  Lamlx^th  Police  Court,  to  answer  two  summonses  taken  out 
against  him  for  having  recrivefl  and  neglected  to  bury  the  bodies  of 
certain  stillborn  infants  committed  to  his  care  for  the  purpose  of 
burial,  and  also  committing  an  offence  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  by  such  non-l»urial.  Mr.  T>ouglas  Straight  projiecuted  on  behalf 
of  tlic  Tn^asury.  Mr.  Thomas  Bond,  lecturer  at  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, stated  tliat  ht*  was  sent  fi>r  by  the  Treasury  authorities  to 
examine  tlu'  remains.  He  found  the  lx>nes  of  six  infants,  two  of 
whicli  were  of  soft  tissues,  which  showed  thov  were  the  mostrseent 
put  into  the  l)ox.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  remains  of  the  two 
children  he  had  mentioned  must  have  been  put  into  the  lime  in 
tlie  l)ox  l)efore  it  had  liecome  cpiick  lime.  In  two  of  the  cases  he 
could  not  sav  whethtT  the  childn*n  were  lK)m  alive  or  not.  With 
regard  to  thenthers  they  were  in  a  state  of  development.  The  In/t 
lK)dy  was  proltably  put  into  the  1k)x  within  three  months,  and  a 
84'cond  one  alN)Ut  six  months  ur  more.  It  would  be  injiuious  to  a 
p<^rson  to  be  constantly  sut)ji'cted  to  the  smell  arising  from  the 
remains.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to  the  law  upon  the  case,  mad 
evontimllv  th«*  summons  under  the  Public  Health  Act  was  with- 
drawn.  On  tho  summons  f  »r  not  burying  the  Ixxlies,  Mr.  Chance 
remarked  that  it  was  no  doubt  a  systi^m  winch  ought  to  be  checked. 
It  was  n*pugnant  to  one's  ft't'lings,  and  an  important  matter  which 
ought  to  \>e  decided.  He  sliould  therefore  commit  the  prisoner 
for  trial. 

5.  Watkrloo  AM)  Charing  Tnoss  uA\  bridges  were  opened  to 
tli«'  public  frt-c  of  ti>ll.  The  brief  c«Temonv  at  Waterloo  took 
pi  act*  at  twf'lvf,  and  at  Cliarinpf  Cros**  at  12.30.  A  large  crowd 
assi-mbled  at  Uith  places.  Sliortly  lw'f«»n*  the  appointed  time  many 
of  thi'  rn«*mUTs  of  the  Metrnp«ilitan  H«»ani  of  *  Works  arrived  at 
\Vat«TliM»  Firidgr.  Mr.  I)ress4T  Kog»'rs,  in  tht*  aluence  of  Sir  J.  M- 
Mr(ran-1  ll'igir.  M.l*.,  said  that,  as  deputy-<'hairman  of  the  Metro> 
|Nilitan  Hnan!  of  Work;*,  li«*  )iad  Ui-n  ilcputiMi  to  receive  the  ker 
fp  »in  th»'  Watrrloo  Hridg«»  Coni|Kiny,  and  thi*  rat«*payerv  of  Ijond<m 
Wfr»»   n«»w  th#*  j)0';«««^*i«i«pr'«  of  th«»  brid;^t»   for  evi*r.     After  giving  a 

s»h«)rt    Jii-tnrical   a* uit  of  tin-  1»rid:r»»,   Mr.  Ki^^-rs  siid  that  the 

claiui  made  bj  the  Wat<Tli»>  ISridge  C'liniKUiy  wad  720,000/.,  and 
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the  amount  awarded  by  the  arbitrator  475,000^.  Having  declared 
the  bridge  open,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  continuous  stream  of  traffic  across  the  bridge.  Charing 
Cross  Bridge  was  opened  shortly  afterwards. 

—  Failukb  op  the  Citt  op  Glasgow  Bank. — At  a  meeting  of 
bank  managers  held  in  Edinburgh  it  was  intimated  that  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  had  resolved  to  stop  payment^  and  the  following 
annoimcement  was  issued : — "  The  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Bank 
having  intimated  their  resolution  not  to  open  their  doors  for  busi- 
ness to-morrow,  and  to  cease  the  issue  of  notes,  the  undersigned 
banks  hereby  give  notice  that,  with  a  view  to  lessen  the  incon- 
venience of  the  stoppage  to  the  public,  they  will  receive  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  the  notes  of  the  said  bank  now  in  circu- 
lation." This  notification  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland,  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Union  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, the  Clydesdale  Banking  Company,  the  Aberdeen  Town  and 
County  Bank,  the  Eoyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  Scot- 
land Bank,  by  the  various  managers.  There  was  great  excitement 
in  Glasgow  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  bank.  Many 
depositors  presented  themselves  at  the  closed  doors,  but  were  sent 
away,  policemen  keeping  order.  It  is  believed  that  the  failure  has 
been  caused  by  large  advances  upon  American  securities,  grain, 
and  buildings  now  greatly  reduced  in  value.  (Jreat  eagerness  was 
shown  to  read  the  published  list  of  shareholders.  Many  shop- 
keepers do  business  with  the  bank.  The  total  loss  of  the  bank  is 
6,783,000?.  The  defaulting  directors  have  been  conmiitted  for 
trial. 

—  The  King  of  Italy  has  sent  some  valuable  presents  to  the 
members  of  the  special  mission  who  went  to  Some  by  order  of  the 
Queen  for  the  investiture  of  the  King  as  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter.     The  presents  were  various  objects  of  Italian  art. 

—  The  New  Invention  by  Mb.  Edison  for  subdividing  the 
electric  light,  and  thus  rendering  it  available  for  domestic  use  in 
the  place  of  gas,  is  not  the  only  danger  which  the  gas  companies 
have  to  dread  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Edison's  fertile  brain 
has  lately  been  occupied  in  an  attempt  to  store  up  daylight  and 
utilise  it  by  night.  That  wonderful  man  has,  as  he  explained  the 
other  day  to  a  New  York  Herald  reporter,  made  a  solution  which 
preserves  light.  His  experiments  with  this  solution  have  lately 
been  crowned  with  the  most  successful  results.  He  saturated  paper 
with  the  solution,  and  then  exposes  the  paper  to  the  sun.  The 
same  night  the  paper  gives  out  light  for  a  while,  and  Mr.  Edison 
is  in  hopes  of  so  far  improving  the  solution  as  to  make  the  paper 
^'ive  light  for  several  hours  after  dark.  By  this  means,  he  main- 
tains, wall  paper  may  be  made  to  treasure  up  the  light  of  the  day 
and  give  out  the  daylight  thus  stored  up  for  several  hours  after 
dark.  Self-luminous  paper  has,  he  admits,  been  made  before,  but 
has  not  been  turned  to  any  practical  use. 
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—  Great  Bank  Kobbert. — Sumours  were  current  this  month 
that  a  teller  at  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
absconded  with  IdfiOOl.  It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  a  clerk 
named  Stafford  received  a  parcel  of  notes  to  cancel  prior  to  trans- 
mission to  London.  Instead  of  cancelling  he  pocketed  them  and 
absconded.  The  bank  have  offered  500/.  reward  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  culprit. 

—  The  Australian  Cricketers  will  have  no  reason  to  regret 
their  visit  to  England.  They  take  back  with  them  a  sum  of  over 
10,000/.,  the  net  residue  of  their  receipts  from  the  matches  in  thLi 
country,  after  paying  all  expenses.  For  one  match  alone  they 
received  a  cheque  for  780/.  18«.  6d. 

—  A  Silver  Cbntre-piecb  has  just  been  completed  for  the 
officers  of  Her  Majesty^s  14th,  or  Prince  of  Wales's  Own,  Regiment. 
The  design  consists  of  a  massive  silver  group  representing  the 
origin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  crest  and  motto,  an  incident  from 
the  kittle  of  Cressy,  fouglit  a.d.  1346.  The  Uind  King  of 
Bohemia,  who  was  present  at  the  Imttle,  having  caused  his  horse^s 
bridle  to  l)e  tied  to  those  of  bis  knights,  was  slain  after  fighting 
most  gsiUantly,  and  his  standard,  on  which  was  embroidered  in 
gold  three  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  motto  ^*  I  serve,*"  was  taken, 
and  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  in  memory  of  that  day 
bore  three  ostrich  feathers  in  his  coronet,  with  the  same  motto, 
which  is  still  continued  by  all  Princes  of  Wales.  The  work  has 
been  approvt'd  by  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

11.  Panic  at  a  Mumg  Hall. — A  terrible  accident  occurred 
to-day  at  the  Colosseum  Music  Hall,  in  Paradise  Street,  Liver- 
pool, which  resulted  in  the  death  of  thirty-seven  persons  and 
serious  injury  to  many  others.  The  hall,  which  was  originally  a 
Unitarian  cliapel,  has  accommodation  for  al>out  3,000  people,  and 
on  t)ie  ni«i:1it  of  tlie  accident  it  was  crammed  by  an  audience  whidi 
inelu<l«*<i  many  lK>ys  and  girls,  the  prices  of  ailmission  being  very 
low.  At  alxMit  twenty  minutes  past  8  o'clock  a  fight  in  one  corner 
of  tlie  liall  cause<l  S4»me  confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  some 
one  cried  "  Fire  I "  The  scene  whicli  ensued  was  terrible.  Without 
waiting  the  audience  rose  en  mastfe  and  made  a  ru&h  towards  the 
vari<ms  exits.  There  were,  the  manager  computes,  between  4,000 
and  /),(><M)  people  present,  but  this  is  [>roUibly  au  exaggeration. 
The  audience  was  what  is  calletl  the  **  tirB«t  house,**  there  being  two 
performances  each  evening,  one  closing  sliortly  liefore  9,  and  the 
other  commencing  at  that  hour.  At  tlie  principal  entrance  there 
was  a  jMitition,  dividing  tlie  stream  of  |)e<»ple  entering  the  place 
and  taking  their  tickets  tor  ditVereiit  fuirts  of  the  auditorium,  and 
it  wa<  at  tiiis  |H>int  that  tlie  M*rious  c<»ns4-«|iiences  of  the  fiilite 
alarm  resulted.  The  ixiiplt^  ru.»}ied  down  tht*  stairs  iKdl-mell,  and 
U'iiig  htopiKtl  in  their  headlong  eareer  b\  the  Uirrier,  were  preci- 
pitate<l  to  the  tli»or,  and,  falling  on  «iich  otlier,  were  soon  a 
btrugi^Iing  heap.  The  «towi1  lu'liiihl  still  4-ontinni*d  to  prew  cm^ 
and   It  wa<«  MieetliU  e\iiient    liiat    i:  aii\  ot   tho.M- who  Here  under* 
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neath  would  have  little  chance  of  life.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  persons  were  killed  and  a  very  large  number 
injured  more  or  less  seriously.     The  mortality  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  been  greater  but  for  the  prompt  arrival  and  energetic 
action  of  the  police,  whose  exertions  were  devoted  to  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  injured  persons,  who  were  at  once  placed  in  cabs  and 
conveyed  to  the  various  hospitals.     A  police-constable  states  that 
about  a  quarter  past  8,  hearing  the  sound  of  a  whistle  when  on 
duty  near  the  bottom  of  Lord  Street,  he  hastened  to  the  Colosseum, 
where  he  found  another  constable  at  the  pay  entrance  trying  to 
lift  the  people  who  were  still  crowding  on  and  stumbling  over  one 
another.     Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  away  without 
breaking  down  the  partition,  he  procured  an  axe  and  cut  away  the 
obstruction.     In  this  work  there  was  at  first  some  diflSculty,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  injury,  the  people  lying  crowded  against  it. 
It  was,  however,  accomplished,  and  the  crush  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  was  thus  at  once  relieved.     The  oflScer  also  obtained  the 
assistance  of  several  men,  who  placed  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  in  front  of  the  descending  crowd  and  prevented  their  further 
descent,  while  in  the  meantime  the  dead  and  injured  were  removed. 
—  Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  Crown  Prince's  eldest  sen, 
has  acquired  great  skill  in  playing  the  violin,  it  is  said,  by  taking 
lessons  in  private,  ydthout  his  father's  knowledge,  at  Bonn,  where 
he  is  a  student.     The  Crown  Prince,  the  other  day,  being  partial 
to  popular  tunes,  ordered  the  Hungarian  Band,  now  staying  at 
Berlin,  to  play  at  one  of  his  family  gatherings.    In  a  pause  between 
the  music  Prince  William  asked  the  first  violin  player  to  lend  him 
his  violin  for  a  moment,  and  walking  up  quietly  to  behind  the 
Crown  Princess,  who  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  ladies^ 
struck  up  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes.     The  Crown  Princess  turned 
round  to  see  where  the  music  came  firom,  and  was  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  her  son  playing — playing  so 
nicely,  too,   that   she   and   all   the  ladies  applauded.     He  went 
through  a  variety  of  tunes,  waltzes,  students'  songs,  and  quadrilles, 
and  on  leaving  off  and  making  his  bow  was  rewarded,  not  only 
with  hearty  applause  from  the  Princesses  and  ladies  present,  but 
by  words  of  commendation  from  the  bandmaster  and  the  Crown 
Prince.     Modestly  disclaiming  any  merit  for  himself,  he  returned 
the  violin  to  its  owner  with  the  words,  "  Your  violin  plays  very 
well." 

13.  The  Bank  Robbery. — This  morning  the  Jersey  police 
arrested  Stafford,  the  Bank  clerk  who  absconded  from  Liverpool 
with  15,000^.  in  notes,  the  property  of  the  Bank  of  England  Branch 
in  that  town.  "In  consequence  of  information  which  they  had 
received  "  the  police  watched  for  the  arrival  of  a  certain  yacht,  and 
about  8  o'clock  this  morning  the  cutter  yacht  "  Surge "  entered 
tlie  harbour,  and  was  immediately  boarded.  Learning  from  the 
captain  that  she  had  been  hired  by  a  young  man  who  was  then  on 
board  the  yacht  the  police  went  below,  and  found  him  in  the 
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ca})in.  On  being  asked  his  name  he  gave  that  of  Henry  Mitchell, 
and  his  appearance  corresponding  with  the  description  given  of 
Stafford,  he  was  requeste<l  to  empty  his  pockets.  He  then  pro- 
duced a  number  of  sealed  envelopes,  wliich  on  being  opened  were 
found  to  contain  liank  of  England  notes  to  the  amount  of  10,000f« 
He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police-station,  where  he  made  a 
full  confession,  and  accoiuited  for  the  remaining  5,000f.  by  stating 
that  he  had  l>cen  dcfraudeil  of  them  by  an  accomplice,  whose  name 
he  declined  to  give.  The  captain  of  the  yacht  stated  that  the 
prisoner  hired  the  vessel  at  Cowes  a  week  ago,  and  had  been  very 
anxious  to  get  to  Spain,  manifesting  great  uneafdness  whenever 
they  had  to  put  into  any  harbour. 

14.  A  Veuy  T)I8TRES8Ino  Ca8E  of  sudden  death,  under  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  occurred  to-day  at  the  Ordnance  Barracks 
Limerick.  Towards  no<>n  all  the  men  of  Major  MaunselFs  battery, 
Koyal  Artillery,  were  paraded  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the 
presentation  of  a  silver  modal  and  gratuity  of  5/.  to  Sergt.-Farrier 
Johnstone,  for  long  service  and  good  conduct,  he  having  been 
nearly  twenty  years  with  the  corps.  Major  Maunsell  having  com* 
plimented  Sergt.  Johnstone,  presented  the  gratuity  and  medal, 
and  was  alxnit  to  pin  the  ribbon  to  bis  Itreast,  when  the  recipient 
drop|)e<l  down  dead  on  ttie  kirrack  s<|uare.  I)ect*sised  was  a  married 
man  witli  a  family,  and  death  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  6om 
heart-disease. 

17.  TuEAsrnE  Trove.  —  In  digj^in;^  the  foundations  of  a  new 
shaft  at  tlu'  rear  of  pn*mises  in  the  occu{iati<»n  of  Messrs*  Morgan 
and  Co.,  in  Long  Acre,  tliis  day,  some  workmen  came  upon  a  chest 
contiining  a  large  numl>er  of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  in  a  high  state  of  premTvation.  Besides  a  quantity 
of  misctllaneous  articles,  the  Itox  contained  about  twenty  pieces  oif 
church  plate  and  omamtmts.  Among  these  were  a  masrive  chaliee, 
a  cilx)rium,  and  a  monstrance,  all  H*t  with  precious  stones;  a 
finely-car^•e<l  croziiT  liead,  a  lapis  lazidi  crucitix,  a  pectoral  cross 
an<l  chain  attacluni :  some  small  vessels,  and  what  appears  to  haw 
lieen  tlie  mitre  of  an  ablx)t  or  a  bishop.  At  the  foot  of  the  chalice 
a  (TOSS  with  a  nimbus  is  engraved,  and  in  a  scroll  the  Latin  in- 
scription, "Ad  iiiajorem  Dei  gli»riam." 

19.  Teurible  Railway  ArnnENT.  —  On  the  afternoon  of  to- 
day a  (iis!istn»us  accident  occurre<l  close  to  Pontypridd  Junction  on 
the  Taff  Vale  Railway,  rausing  tlie  (h*atli  of  twelve  persons.  Pon- 
typridd is  the  junction  fi»r  the  Hliondda  Valhy  bninch  of  the  mil- 
way,  and  the  trains  on  thi*  Llantrissant  and  (  owbridge  line,  which 
joins  thf  main  line  two  iiiiies  s^nitli  i»f  Pontypridd,  run  to  and  from 
tliat  st  tit  ion.  Ti^ilay  tlie  K hoi h  Ida  train  was  proceeding  at  a  speed 
of  from  eiglit  to  ten  iiiil(*s  an  hour  towanis  the  station,  which  would 
In*  aUiut  4(N)  yanl>  di^tant.  Wlien  it  was  aUmt  half  way  over  the 
North  .liHiction  rails,  the  I«lantri**sint  tniin,  i^hich  w:is  shunting 
bark,  struck  it  in  thf  cnitn*,  ami  in  an  instant  two  thinl-class  car- 
ria^fp,  i»hich  were  cruwdetl  with  {Kt^MMigfrs,  were  utterly  wrecked. 
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This  northern  junction  is  cut  through  the  rock  on  the  mountain 
slope,  and  joins  the  Rhondda  branch  at  a  point  where  that  line  is 
on  a  severe  curve,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  in  charge  of 
either  train  to  perceive  the  danger  they  were  in  until  they  were 
close  upon  one  another,  and  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  even  at- 
tempt to  avert  it.  In  fact,  almost  as  soon  as  the  drivers  were  in 
sight  of  each  other's  trains,  the  two  trains  came  into  collision.  The 
shock  was  fearful. 

—  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  received  the  large  fee  of  a  thou- 
sand guineas  for  performing  an  operation  on  Mr.  Oppenheim,  at 
Vienna.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  fees  known  in  the  annals  of 
modern  surgery. 

25.  Attempted  Assassination  op  the  King  of  Spain. — ^A  das- 
tardly attempt  to  assassinate  the  young  King  Alphonso  of  Spain 
was  made  to-day  in  the  Calle  Mayor,  at  Madrid.  His  Majesty  had 
but  a  few  days  previously  returned  from  a  short  tour  through  the 
North  of  Spain.  While  he  was  driving  through  the  Calle  Mayor, 
an  individual,  attired  in  a  blouse,  fired  a  pistol  at  him.  The  shot 
fortunately  missed  its  aim,  and  inflicted  no  injury  upon  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  near  the  royal  party.  The  officials  engaged  in 
arresting  the  would-be  regicide  experienced  considerable  difficulty 
in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  some  among  the  assembled  multi- 
tude from  wreaking  their  vengeance  then  and  there  upon  the  cri- 
minal. Subsequently  a  preliminary  examination  was  instituted 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  name  and  antecedents  of  the  pri- 
soner, and  his  object  in  attempting  the  King's  life.  The  man  is 
named  Juan  Oliva  Moncasi.  He  is  by  trade  a  cooper,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Tarragona.  He  is  married,  and  has  one 
daughter.  On  being  interrogated,  he  declared  that  he  belonged  to 
the  International  Society,  and  that  he  had  come  from  Tarragona 
to  Madrid,  where  he  arrived  about  a  fortnight  ago,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  killing  the  King;  but  that  he  had  confided  the  object  of 
his  journey  to  nobody,  not  even  to  his  wife.  The  Spanish  news- 
papers of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  expressed  their  horror  of  the 
crime.  Numerous  congratulatory  telegrams  have  been  received  by 
the  King,  and  the  public  indignation  at  the  attempt  on  the  life  of 
His  Majesty  is  extreme.  Both  Houses  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  have 
passed  motions  protesting  against  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
King. 

28.  Lord  Dufferin  arrived  at  Londonderry  to-day  fitjm 
Canada,  in  the  Allan  steamer  **  Polynesian."  On  reaching  the  city 
he  was  waited  upon  by  the  Mayor  and  High  SheriflF,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address  and  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Lord 
Dufferin  remarked  that  Londonderry  had  been  the  last  munici- 
pality to  bid  him  God  speed  when  he  was  going  out  to  take  charge 
of  the  Dominion,  and  he  thought  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that 
the  same  kind  friends  should  be  the  first  whose  hands  he  was  per- 
mitt^  to  <i^rasp  on  coming  back  to  his  native  land.  He  was  glad 
to  inform  them  that  their  fellow-subjects  in  Canada  were  as  con- 
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tented  and  loyal  to  the  throne  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  as 
the  British  people  could  desire. 

31.  Loss  OF  A  Coastguard  Cruiser.  —  A  sad  disaster  hap- 
pened in  the  Channel  this  morning.  A  collision  occurred  off  the 
Tuskar,  between  the  National  steamer  "  Helvetia"  and  the  Admi- 
ralty  cutter  "  Fanny,"  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  latter  and  seven* 
teen  of  her  crew,  inchiding  the  chief  officer  commanding.  There 
was  a  strong  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  with  a  heavy  sea,  but  the 
weather  was  clear.  About  half-past  three,  to  the  westward  of  the 
Tuskar,  and  when  the  ^'  Fanny  "  was  on  the  port  tack,  carrying  a 
reefed  mainsail,  the  ^^  Helvetia  ^  struck  her  at  the  port  main  run- 
ner, abaft  the  main  beam,  and  cut  her  to  the  water^s  edge.  Scarcely 
had  two  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cutter  went  down*  Several  of 
the  men  rushed  into  the  rigging,  including  those  whose  watch  was 
below,  and  who  came  on  deck  in  their  night-dress,  and  as  the 
"  Fanny  "  went  down  by  the  }x)w  they  jumped  to  the  bows  of  the 
"  Helvetia."  In  this  way  seven  of  the  poor  fellows  were  saved, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  of  this  number  five  belonged  to 
the  watch  below,  only  two  of  the  deck  watch  having  been  saved. 


NOVEMBER. 

1.  FiRK  AT  Maynootii  COLLEGE.  —  A  fire  broke  out  at  May- 
nooth  ("ollegt*  to-day,  and  was  so  serious  that  several  telegrmms 
were  received  at  the  fire  brigade  station,  Dublin,  begging  aasist- 
ance.  Tlie  I^ord  Mayor  autliorised  the  lu*ad  of  the  fire  brigade  to 
comply,  and  at  half-piist  ten  the  city  fire-engine  was  despatched 
)>y  train  to  Maynootli  with  experienced  men  toman  it.  Several 
horses  were  also  sent  down,  and  a  relay  of  men  by  a  second  train. 
About  forty  students  had  only  l>an4y  time  to  escape  from  the 
biuning  building,  some  of  them  in  their  night-dresses.  Consider- 
able danger  was  experienced  from  the  molten  lead  which  poorBd 
off  the  roof,  a  ((tiantity  of  which  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  one  stu- 
dent, but  luckily  ran  off  without  doing  any  injury.  The  Duhlin 
fire  brigaile,  under  Captain  Ingram,  w«Te  spet^dily  at  work  after 
arriving  at  the  s{x>t,  and,  favnurtil  by  an  entire  aljsence  of  wind, 
were  enabled  to  complctelv  rnasttT  tlu*  fire  bv  one  o^clock  in  the 
aft<Tiioon,  and  confine  it  to  the  building  in  which  it  originated. 
Ky  two  oVKtck  tlie  build ing«  for  ov«'r  2(N)  frot,  was  a  smouldering 
ruin,  but  tlie  fire  brtgaile  lunl  tlien  no  f(*ars  of  its  spreading  fur- 
tlier.  ll)t>  studt-nts,  ju^'t  5<N)  in  n u ml mt,  laboured  arduously  to 
savt*  the  Uxiks,  tlu*  majority  of  which  coidd  never  Ik*  replaced,  and 
w.*n*  suco-s>ful.  Many  «»f  the  valuabk*  pictures  wen*  also  removed* 
The  fire  is  saiil  to  liav*-  Uvn  caused  by  the  tluf  of  the  heating 
appiiratus  nf  tin*  lil»rary  ij^nitini;  a  pt»rti«»n  fif  the  Wixxlwork* 
To  A  an  Is   tile  afternoon   the  fiiv  wi^  MiUiueil,  b^lt    two  wings  wers 
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completely  burned  down,  and  the  library  was  slightly  damaged. 
The  damage  is  estimated  at  10,000^.  The  students'  property  was 
all  destroyed. 

—  "  Princess  Alice  "  Fund. — It  was  stated  to-day,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  fund  lately  collected  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  loss  of  the  "  Princess 
Alice,"  that  a  little  over  37,OOOi.  had  been  received.  Of  this 
the  committee  have  distributed  to  widows,  5,475Z. ;  to  widowers, 
4,740L ;  to  dependent  relatives,  5,538^. ;  to  survivors,  555?. ;  and 
in  temporary  relief,  600L  It  had  been  decided  to  purchase  the 
admission  of  ninety-seven  or  ninety-eight  orphans  into  various 
public  orphanages,  where  they  will  remain  till  they  are  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  to  make  payments  in  cases  where,  from  ill-health 
or  otherwise,  and  from  over-age,  the  children  are  imable  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  institutions,  and  where  the  relatives  will  be  obliged 
to  keep  them.  This  will  cost  between  15,000i.  and  16,000Z.  In 
all  240  cases  had  been  disposed  of  with  that  result.  The  fund 
will  be  barely  sufl&cient  to  satisfy  all  claims. 

2.  The  Pedestrian  Competition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. — 
At  exactly  eighteen  minutes  past  eight  on  the  evening  of  to-day 
the  Astley  competition  ended,  as  was  expected,  in  the  victoiy  of 
Cor  key,  who  completed  521  miles,  and  beat  the  American  O'Leary's 
record  at  the  last  tournament  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
On  that  occasion  O'Leary  traversed  520  miles,  2  laps.  At  7h.  3  min. 
21  sec.  to-day  Corkey,  amidst  loud  and  prolonged  cheers  from  a 
concourse  of  some  25,000  spectators,  finished  the  same  distance  in 
precisely  Ih.  5  min.  45  sec.  quicker  than  it  had  taken  the  American 
to  accomplish  his. 

5.  A  Curious  Case  of  Conspiracy  to  assault  came  before  the 
Galway  magistrates  to-day.  The  complainant  was  Mr.  Blake,  who 
recently  married  a  young  widow  named  Mullarkey,  who  some 
time  ago  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  was  much 
older  than  herself,  by  poisoning  him,  but  was  acquitted.  It  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Blake's  family  objected  to  the  marriage,  and  that 
a  few  days  ago  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  by  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  were  all  arrested,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  was 
drowned  in  endeavouring  to  escape.  The  prisoners  pleaded  guilty, 
and  were  summarily  dealt  with ;  but  they  stated  that  they  were 
only  a  few  out  of  twenty  who  had  been  engaged  to  assault  Mr. 
Blake.  A  charge  of  conspiracy  was  then  preferred  against  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Blake,  a  shopkeeper,  and  his  assistant,  and  they 
were  both  committed  for  trial,  bail  being  accepted. 

—  An  Heroic  Act  of  Bravery  on  the  part  of  two  British 
sailors,  at  the  burning  of  a  ship  in  the  river  Adour,  is  reported 
from  Bayonne.  When  the  French  ship  "  Melanie  "  blew  up  with 
500  barrels  of  petroleum  on  board,  the  captain  of  the  "  Annabella 
Clark,"  lying  some  eighty  yards  distant,  with  an  able-bodied  sear 
man  named  J.  Mcintosh,  at  once  put  oflF  in  a  small  dingy  to  the 
rescue  of  the  French  crew ;  and  although  their  boat  was  enve- 
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loped  in  flames,  and  they  themselves  were  all  on  fire,  they  hung 
on  to  the  mainsheet  of  the  blazing  vessel  till  they  had  suooeeded 
in  rescuing  the  two  men  left  on  board.  Both  are  dreadfully 
burnt,  and  their  deliverer,  John  Mcintosh,  of  Ardrossan,  is  so  much 
injured  that  he  now  lies  in  tlie  Bayonne  Hospital,  and  in  the 
surgeon's  opinion  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  regain  the 
use  of  his  left  hand,  by  which  he  held  on  to  the  rigging  of  the 
blazing  vessel.  No  man  who  wears  the  Victoria  Cross  ever  earned 
it  for  greater  bull-dog  pluck. 

10.  Closino  or  THK  Paris  Exhibition.—  Tlie  Exhibition  closed 
to-day.  The  total  number  of  admissions  has  been  16,032,725, 
an  average  of  about  82,000  per  day;  and  the  gross  receipts 
since  .  May  1  have  l)cen  2,653,746  fr.  Those  of  1867  were 
9,830,369  fr.  In  1867,  moreover,  there  were  only  400,000  free 
admissions;  whereas  there  were  this  year  950,000.  One  of  the 
last  incidents  of  the  Exhibition  was  the  presentation  to  Sir  Philip 
Owen  by  tlie  Exhibition  Executive  Commissioners  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Soutli  Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand 
of  a  silver  epergne,  value  250  guineas.  The  Minister  of  Agricid- 
ture  lias  approved  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  Lottery  Comaiisrian 
in  reganl  to  the  mo<le  of  drawing  for  the  prizes.  The  whole 
amount  of  12,000,000  fr.  in  psiyment  of  tickets  has  been  reoeiveri 
in  cash. 

14.  The  Marquis  of  I^rne,  the  new  Govemor^General  of 
Canada,  and  the  Princess  Ionise,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  and  Prince  Leopold,  arrivetl  at  Liverpool  from  London 
at  six  o'clock  to-day,  and  procfteded  at  once  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  distinguished  party  drove  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  addresses  were  presenti'd  to  the  noble  Marquis  by. the  Cor* 
poration  and  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  reply,  hia 
Lordship  expressed  the  satisfdction  with  which  he  had  ubtenred 
the  enthusiastic  feelings  manifested!  towards  Canada  ainoil|^  all 
classes  of  the  community  in  England  and  Scotland,  wherever  he 
had  of  late  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  any  expression  of  the 
public  mind.  The  Marquis  and  her  Koyal  Highness  next  drove 
to  the  landing-stage,  and  embarked  on  board  the  ^SSarmatian,'* 
which  is  to  convey  them  to  Canada.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  and 
Prince  I/et^pi>ld,  having  taken  a  farewell  of  their  royal  sister  and 
her  liuslianii,  were  aceompimied  to  the  railway  station  by  the 
Maytir,  and  returned  to  L<»ndon  in  the  afternoon. 

—  TiiK  Halfk  Mkmouial  Ki8T. — iSouie  time  ago  a  committee 
was  fornuMi  in  Dublin  for  the  pur]Mk:)e  of  raising  some  memorial  in 
that,  his  native,  city  to  the  p«i|)ular  composer  Michael  Kalfe,  whiNk* 
music  and  f:iiiie  are  m»  widely  kiiown,  and  place<l  the  ci»mmimon 
for  a  bu>t  in  tlie  hands  of  the  eminent  I^i^ll  M'ulptor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Karrrll,  K.H.A.  We  tliink  wt-  may  c*t»ngnitulate  the  artist  and  t lie 
public  on  the  succ4*2^'>fui  priMluetion  of  an  lulinirable  work  of  art« 
which  will  tai  til  fully  ctiuvey  to  future  generations  the  liueamenta  of 
one  still  well  and  adectiouately  rememljered  by  many  of  hit  friendt. 
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It  was  unveiled  by  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  Doctor  of  Music.  A  special 
department  has  been  foiined  by  the  present  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Mr.  Henry  Doyle,  fi.H.A.,  in  which  a  collection  has  been 
begun  of  portraits  and  busts  of  distinguished  Irishmen.  It  has 
already  made  considerable  progress,  and  will  soon  be  a  most  inte- 
resting Irish  "National  Portrait  Gallery."  It  contains  marble 
busts  of  Moore,  the  poet ;  Shell,  the  orator ;  Maclise,  the  painter ; 
Archbishop  Murray,  and  others.  There  are  portraits  also  of  Burke, 
Grattan,  Swift,  Lady  Morgan,  Lover,  Sheridan,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  others.  Among  the  painters  of  these  portraits  are  to 
be  found  Reynolds,  Lely,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth,  and  Lawrence. 
To  have  a  bust  placed  in  this  Irish  Pantheon  is,  therefore,  no  small 
distinction.  We  noticed  last  week  that  a  memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  honour  of  Balfe,  beside  a 
window  already  erected  to  the  memory  of  another  Irish  musician, 
Sir  John  Stevenson.  Both  these  are  due  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
The  window  is  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh. 

—  Floods. — The  rainfall  at  the  close  of  last  week  was  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  a  very  unusual  character.  At  Hillington, 
Norfolk,  1*56  in.  fell  to-day,  and  1*33  in.  on  the  15th;  the  total 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month  having  been  no  less  than  6*308  in. ; 
whereas  the  average  for  the  whole  month  of  November  during  the 
last  twelve  years  has  only  been  2*93  in.  In  1875  the  fall  for  the 
entire  month,  the  wettest  November  observed  by  the  writer,  was 
only  5'33  in.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  the  city  of  Norwich  has 
been  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood.  During  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 16  the  waters  kept  rising  so  rapidly  that  many  of  the  houses  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  filled  to  the  first  floor.  On  Sunday 
morning  boats  were  procured,  and  in  these  the  police  and  organised 
bodies  of  citizens  rowed  about  the  streets,  removing  the  alarmed 
inmates  to  places  of  safety.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn  hun- 
dreds of  acres  have  been  under  water.  At  Terrington  St.  Clement 
the  highway  was  rendered  impassable.  A  weak  portion  of  the 
banks  of  the  river  Nar,  at  Wormegay,  has  given  way,  and  the  water 
in  the  river  being  unusually  high  through  the  floods,  much  land 
has  become  inundated.  Throughout  the  lower  districts  of  the  mid- 
land counties  much  damage  has  been  done  to  property.  At  York, 
and  throughout  the  north  there  was  a  fall  of  snow,  which  averaged 
18  in.  or  20  in.;  and  on  November  15  a  rapid  thaw  with  heavy 
rain  set  in.  On  the  16th  the  Ouse  reached  a  maximum  height  of 
14  ft.,  which  it  retained  till  the  Simday  night,  a  longer  period  than 
can  be  remembered  for  many  years  past.  At  Maltcm  the  floods 
reached  a  height  unprecedented  within  the  memory  of  anyone 
living.  At  a  late  hour  on  November  18  there  were  fully  16  ft.  of 
flood,  and  the  water  was  still  rising.  The  country  for  many  miles, 
as  seen  &om  the  church  towers,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
lake,  there  being  more  water  than  land  on  all  sides.  From  many 
other  districts  great  floods  are  reported.    On  Novemb^  17  and  18 
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there  was  aoother  terrible  gale  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  great 
damage  was  done  to  vessels  making  the  Humber. 

17. — ^Attempt  to  Assassinate  thb  King  of  Italy. — An  attempt 
was  made   at  Naples  to-day  (Sunday  morning)  to   assassinate 
King  Humbert.     As  the  Royal  carriage,  in  which  were  the  King 
and   Queen   and  the   Prince  of  Naples,  accompanied   by  Prime 
Minister  Cairoli,  was  entering  the  Via  San  Giovanni  from  the 
Strada  Carbonara,  a  man  named  Criovanni  Passananti  came  up  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage  as  some  persons  were  presenting  petitions. 
He  had  a  dagger  hidden  in  the  folds  of  a  small  red  flag,  on  which 
it  is  said  were  the  words  Viva  la  ReptMica  Universale.     The 
man  struck  at  the  King  with  the  dagger  concealed  as  it  was  in  the 
flag,  and  His  Majesty  instantly  swung  round  his  sheathed  sword 
and  struck  his  assailant  with  the  scabbard  over  the  head.     Nothing 
daunted,  the  assassin  returned  to  the  attack.     The  Queen  cried  out 
to  Cairoli  to  save  the  King,  and  as  the  man  aimed  a  second  blow, 
the  Prime  Minister  threw  himself  between  him  and  the  ICing^ 
caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  received  the  dagger  in  his  thigh,  but 
held   firmly  on  to  his  captive  until   he  was   &st   secured   by  a 
Municipal  Guard  named  Telemaco  Giannettine,  who  was  promoted 
by  the  Syndic  the  same  evening  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.     The 
whole  affair  occupied  but  a  few  moments.    As  the  cortSge  proceeded 
on  its  way  the  King's  aspect  was  so  calm  and  Signer  Cairoli's  coun- 
tenance so  smiling  that  no  one  suspected  what  had  happened.     On 
reaching  the  Palace  the  Prime  Minister  was  immediately  placed  in 
bed,  his  wound  bound  up,  and  ice  and  leeches  applied.    Later  the 
King  went  down  to  visit  him,  and  remained  some  time.    Passananti 
afterwards  confessed  his  crime,  making  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of 
declaration  connecting  him  with  the  International.      He  said  he 
detested  all  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  desired  to  see  "  Monarchies, 
Ministries,  authorities,  and  misery"  abolished;  that  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  with  a  calculated  deliberation,  and  had  sold  a 
jacket  to  obtain  means  to  buy  the  knife ;  that  he  always  had  bad 
masters,  who  spent  too  much  on  themselves,  and  he  wanted  to 
make  an  example.     It  is  stated  that  letters  from  Internationalists 
were  found  upon  him,  and  at  his  lodgings  many  others  were  seques- 
trated, which  have  led  to  a  number  of  arrests  being  made.      The 
assassin  obtained  greater  facility  for  carrying  out  his  design  through 
the  King's  objecting  to  cuirassiers  riding  on  each  side  of  his  car- 
riage according  to  custom,  or  to  be  attended  by  any  police  agents 
in  plain  clothes. 

—  ExTRAOKDiNART  Careeb. — The  supposcd  murderer  of  Mr. 
Dyson,  a  civil  engineer,  of  Sheffield,  who  was  shot  dead  in  1876, 
is  said  to  have  been  captured.  It  is  alleged  that  the  murder  was 
committed  by  a  man  named  Peace,  who  afterwards  escaped,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  is  the  man  who  was  apprehended  a  few  weeks 
ago  while  committing  a  burglary  at  St.  John's  Park,  Blackheath. 
He  fired  a  revolver  at  the  constable  who  apprehended  him,  and 
seriously  wounded  him,  but  was  secured.    He  refused  bis  name,  and 
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said  he  was  a  half-oaste  from  America.   The  following  are  the  parti- 
culars of  the  career  of  Peace  since  the  murder  of  Mr;  Dyson,  at  Ban- 
nercross,  on  the  night  of  N'ovemher  26, 1876 : — ^His  career  in  this  life, 
it  was  said^  was  closed,  for  he  had  made  away  with  himself.  But  Peace 
was  not  such  a  fool  as  that,  for  he  had  no  sooner  finished  the  mur-! 
der  than  he  took  to  his  old  game  of  burglary,  an  avocation  which 
appears  to  have  had  a  curious  attraction  for  him.     Subsequent 
events  have  proved  that  Peace  went  to  Hull,  and  there  replaced 
his  waning  funds  by  breaking  into  a  gentleman's  house,  from  which 
he  extracted  a  large  quantity  of  plate  and  valuable  jewellery. 
From  thence,  after  realising  on  his  spoil,  he  repaired  to  Notting- 
ham, where  a  near  relative  resides,  and  with  her  he  took  up  lus 
quarters.    Although  it  was  well  known  that  there  was  a  heavy 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  of 
his  relatives  considered  it  advisable  to  state  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  them.   After  effecting  a  very  clever  warehouse  robbery,  in  which 
silk  goods  were  the  principal  booty.  Peace  appears  to  have  then 
considered  that  his  proximity  to  Sheffield  was  dangerous,  and  he 
again  changed  his  abode.    It  was  believed  that  he  had  escaped  to 
the  Continent.    But  not  so ;  the  fox  had  '^  doubled,"  and  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  with  Nottingham  for  his  centre,  was  continuing 
bis  depredations.    On  reaching  London  some  four  or  five  months 
after  the  murder,  he  was  not  very  well  off  for  money,  and  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Lambeth.     The  police  in  charge  of  this  district 
then  became  aware  that  night  after  night  the  most  audacious  depre- 
dations were  committed  in  the  district.    There  was  scarcely  a  night 
passed  but  a  burglary  was  announced,  and  in  as  even  a  succession 
the  statement  followed  that  the  thieves  had  not  been  caught.    The 
value  of  the  booty  thus  secured  was  exceedingly  great,  and  the 
thieves — for  they  were  then  believed  to  have  been  a  gang — were  said 
to  be  well  rewarded  for  their  audacity.    But  the  place  appears  to 
have  become  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  then  removed  to  Greenwich, 
where  he  occupied  a  beautiful  house,  and  commenced  to  furnish  It 
in  a  most  expensive  manner.    But  Peace  had  described  himself  to 
the  new  sphere  of  respectable  neighbours — among  whom  he  now 
moved — as  a  ^^  gentleman  of  independent  means,"  and  be  was 
looked  up  to  as  one  who  had  done  well  in  the  world.    But  there 
were  more  burglaries  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Greenwich  be- 
came almost  as  noted  for  these  classes  of  depredations  as  Lambeth 
had  been.    Night  after  night  the  houses  of  leading  residents  in 
that  locality  were  broken  open,  and  quantities  of  plate,  jeweUeiy^ 
and  valuables  of  that  description  were  stolen.    The  ^gang"  who 
did  it  were  evidently  good  judges,  and  selected  very  carefolly  be- , 
fore  removing  anything.    Then  the  police  became  indignant,  the 
public  blamed  the  poUce,  letters  to  editors  were  freely  pemoied^ 
but  still  the  depredations  continued.    Then  came  a  lulL    Peacd, 
the  single-hand^  perpetrator  of  all  these  daring  robberies,  had 
taken  time  to  consider,  and  had  decided  to  again  change  lois  led- 
dence.    But  he  had  grown  in  riches,  as  a  r^ult  of  his  past  six 
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months'  robberies,  and  he  decided  on  taking  a  better  house,  one 
with  a  more  substantial  look  of  respectability  about  it^  so  he  went 
to  Peckham,  and  not  }mng  satisfied  with  one  lady  as  his  ^  house- 
keeper," he  changed  his  fancy  along  with  his  circumstances,  and 
adopted  another  lady  in  his  family  as  a  companion  to  the  first. 

He  was  now  possessed  of  a  good  house,  two  matrons,  and  a 
servant,  but  in  addition  to  that  he  determined  on  refurnishing  his 
home.  This  'Miome''  at  Peckham  was  a  most  beautifully  fur- 
nished abode.  In  the  drawing-room  was  a  suite  of  walnut  worth 
fifty  or  sixty  guineas,  a  l\irkey  carpet,  mirrors,  and  all  the  et- 
ceteras wliich  are  considered  necessary  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
in  his  position.  Upon  the  bijou  piano  was  an  inlaid  Spanish 
giutar,  worth  about  thirty  guineas — the  result  of  some  depreda- 
tion, and  said  to  be  the  property  of  a  countess.  His  ^*  sitting- 
room  '*  was  a  model  of  comfort ;  there  was  not  a  side-table  miss- 
ing where  it  appeared  requisite ;  in  every  essential  it  was  fit  for 
an  "  independent  gentleman  f  and  even  "  the  slippers  **  which 
were  provide<l  for  his  convenience  were  "  beaded,"  so  as  to  show 
their  value.  Then  the  residents  of  Peckham  wondered,  for  the 
favours  in  the  way  of  burglaries,  which  for  a  year  past  had  seemed 
^'  the  exclusives  "  of  Lambeth  and  of  Greenwich,  recommenced  in 
their  neighboiu*hood.  The  police  were  again  on  the  alert,  but  of 
no  avail ;  the  public  press  caUed  attention  to  this  abominable  state 
of  things,  householders  lost  their  goods,  and  Charles  Peace  pros- 
pered; He  added  to  his  earthly  store  of  wealth  and  furniture. 
Peace  had  always  loved  a  ^'  bit  of  mu>ic.**  Even  in  his  less  popular 
days  he  had  lx>ught  a  wooden  canary  wliich  could  sing  a  song. 
And  as  the  residents  of  Peckham  wondered  why,  in  adtlition  to  the 
robl>eries  of  plate  and  jewels  from  their  alxxles,  there  was  also  lure 
to  W'  a  goo<l  fiddle  missing  if  it  had  l»een  near  the  plate,  yet  the 
store  of  musical  instruments  in  Peace's  dwelling  gradually  and 
more  surely  increased.  At  length  lie  had  so  many  musical  instru- 
ments that  his  new  sanctum  would  not  hold  them,  and  he  wa« 
obliged  to  ask  a  neighliour  to  allow  him  to  place  a  few  in  her 
house.  He  wiw  considered,  as  siiid  alx)ve,  to  lie  "  a  gentleman  of 
independent  means,"  and  as  he  never  played  anything  but  sacred 
music,  his  request  was  most  conlially  agn-ed  to. 

On  Wednesday  night,  OctoU'r  9,  ".Mr.  Peace"  was  engageii 
for  a  full  hour  in  a  musical  performance.  He  played  a  violin — 
since  ownwl  as  a  remnant  of  u  Klackheath  robbery;  one  of  his 
housekeepers  was  singing  and  the  other  accompanying  on  the 
piano.  (»n  that  evening  Peace  re[>aired  to  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
James  Alexander  Kunie>rs,  in  St.  Jame^'s  Park,  Klackheath,  and 
whilst  endeavouring  to  add  to  his  own  riches  was  obser\'ed  by 
a  constable  i>n  duty  nam^^l  Riibinson.  On  finding  that  he  wms 
discovered  I,  IVaee  nishe«l  inti»  th»*  garden  and  fired  four  shoti^  at 
Kobinson  ;  tli»*ii,  with  a  fearful  o;ith,  aft»'r  taking  delilierate  aim, 
fireil  a  Hfth.  Thf  jihorts  were  tiretl  from  an  American  revolver 
of  the  newest  make.     The  fifth  struck  the  constable  in  the  left 
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arm  above  the  shoulder,  carried  some  cloth  with  it  right  through 
the  flesh,  grazed  the  bone,  and  then  passing  out,  went  through  a 
gentleman's  drawing-room  window,  and  after  rebounding  on  the 
wall  fell  on  the  floor.     But  Eobinson,  though  injured,  seized  the 
man,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  threw  the  fellow  to  the  ground. 
A  fight  took  place,  and  the  burglar  attempted  to  draw  a  sheath 
knife  which  was  in  his  pocket ;  but  the  officer,  though  severely 
wounded,  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind,  and  gave  his  prisoner 
a  few  taps  on  the  head  by  way  of  a  sedative.     When  examined  it 
was  found  that  the  fellow  carried  a  six-barrelled  revolver,  and  that 
the  weapon  was  strapped  to  his  wrist.     On  being  charged  with  the 
offence  the  prisoner  refused  to  give  any  name  or  address,  and  as 
his  face  was  stained  with  walnut  juice  he  was  mistaken  at  the  time 
for  a  mulatto.     The  constable  Robinson  has  since  received  medi- 
cal aid,  and  is  now  progressing  favourably  towards  recovery.     In- 
spector Bonney,  of  the  R  division  in  London,  commenced  making 
inquiries  as  to  what  the  new  and  most  desperate  prisoner  could 
be,  and  what  was  his  name.     "  John  Ward,"  which  the  prisoner 
asserted  was  his  cognomen,  somehow  did  not  appear  satisfectory. 
At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  was  no  suspicion  that 
the  man  was  anything  but  a  burglar,  and  to  prove  his  guilt  as 
such  was  the  effort  of  the  officer.     To  find  out  his  name  was  very 
difficult,  but  after  a  fortnight's  search  Bonney  discovered  that  the 
prisoner  was  a  "  respectable  gentleman,"  who  at  Lambeth,  Green- 
wich, and  Peckham  had  pass^  as  "  Mr.  Johnson."     The  last  resi- 
dence of  this  Mr.  Johnson,  otherwise  Peace,  was  at  No.  5  East 
Terrace,  Evelina  Road,  Peckham,  a  most  respectable  neighbour- 
hood, the  house  a  really  comfortable  one,  and  a  good  garden  in 
front.     The  inspector  prosecuted  his  inquiries,  and  found  thirty 
pawn-tickets  in  the  dwelling.     These  tickets  mostly  related  to 
property  stolen  from  houses  in  Greenwich  and  Blackheath,  namely, 
silver  and  gold  plate,  together  with  jewellery.     The  goods  had 
been  pawned  by  one  of  Peace's  "  lady  assistants,"  imder  the  name 
of  "  Thompson,"  and  have  been  recognised  by  those  who  have  lost 
them. 

At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  Peace  was  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude  for  life,  on  the  charges  of  burglary  and  feloniously  E^oot- 
ing  a  constable.  On  being  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  the 
prisoner  said :  "  Yes ;  I  have  this  to  say,  my  lord.  I  have  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  I  declare,  before  God,  that  I  never  had 
the  intention  to  kill  the  prosecutor,  and  all  I  meant  to  do  w^  to 
frighten  him,  in  order  that  I  might  get  away.  If  I  had  ha;d  the 
intention  to  kill  him  I  could  easily  have  done  it ;  but  I  never  had 
that  intention.  I  declare  I  did  not  fire  five  shots — I  only  fired 
four ;  and  I  think  I  can  show  you,  my  lord,  how  I  can  prove  that 
only  four  shots  were  fired.  If  your  lordship  will  look  at  the 
pistol  you  will  see  that  it  goes  off"  veiy  easily,  and  the  sixth 
barrel  went  off*  of  its  own  accord  after  I  was  taken  into  custody. 
At  the  time  the  fifth  shot  was  fired  the  constable  had  hold  of  my 
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arm,  and  the  pistol  went  off  quite  by  accident.  I  really  did  not 
know  that  the  pistol  was  loaded,  and  I  hope,  my  lord,  that  you 
will  have  mercy  on  me.  I  feel  that  I  have  disgraced  myself.  I 
am  not  fit  either  to  live  or  die.  I  am  not  prepared  to  meet  my 
God,  but  still  I  feel  that  my  career  has  been  made  to  appear  much 
worse  than  it  really  is.  Oh,  my  lord,  do  have  mercy  on  me — do 
give  me  one  chance  of  repenting,  and  of  preparing  myself  to  meet 
my  Crod.  Do,  my  lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  I  assure  you  that 
you  shall  never  repent  it.  As  you  hope  for  mercy  yourself  at  the 
bands  of  the  great  Crod,  do  have  mercy  on  me,  and  give  me  a 
chance  of  redeeming  my  character  and  preparing  myself  to  meet  my 
God.  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  have  mercy  on  me."  The  pri- 
soner delivered  this  speech  in  a  calm  and  earnest  tone,  and  at  the 
conclusion  appeared  to  be  quite  overcome  by  his  feelings. 

23.  Arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Lobnk  n  Cahada.  —  The 
^'  Sarmatian/'  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  the  Princess  Louise, 
arrived  off  Halifax  harbour  at  six  o'clock  on  the  night  of  this  day, 
after  a  stormy  passage.  She  lay  to  for  half-an-hour,  vainly  signal* 
ling  for  a  pilot.  The  sea  being  very  rough  she  put  out  again,  when, 
the  weather  brightening,  the  captain  resolved  to  run  the  risk  of 
entering  without  a  pilot.  The  Duke  of  Edinbiu^h  went  out  early 
to  meet  the  ship,  but,  seeing  nothing,  returned.  At  ten  oVlock 
he  went  out  again,  and  found  the  '^  Sarmatian  *'  anchored  jost 
inside  the  harbour.  He  went  on  board,  and  gave  the  first  welcome 
to  his  sister  and  the  Man^uis.  The  pa<)^age  was  exceptionally  severe 
(one  day  a  luirricane  carried  away  the  mainsail  and  foretopsail). 

Next  day  the  Princess  and  the  Marquis  landed  quietly  in 
a  boat  belonging  to  the  ^'  Blac*k  Prince,**  and  attended  church, 
going  afterwards  to  the  ^^  Black  Prince  ^  to  lunch  with  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  The  official  landing  took  place  on  the  25th.  Weather 
favoiu*ed,  and  all  the  usual  features  of  Mich  ceremonies  were  realised. 
The  forts  and  ships  saluted  ;  the  fleet  manned  yards  and  cheered; 
every  ship  in  the  liarbour  was*  dressed  with  flags,  and  every  point 
of  land  that  offered  a  foi)thold  whence  the  scene  might  he  fsurveyed 
was  thronged  with  people.  Canadians  crowded  in  from  all  parts. 
Amongst  them  came  the  chief  of  the  Micmacs,  with  a  dosen  of  his 
tribe,  craving  permission  to  walk  in  the  procession  behind  the 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Eii^^land.  The  Mari|uiri  and  the  Prinrt*^ 
disembarked  in  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's  barge,  the  Admiral  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  a  flotilla  of  l>oats  following.  The  Marquis  was 
received  at  the  wharf  by  General  Macdougall  and  his  staff.  Sir 
John  Maedonald,  and  the  othi-r  Ministers.  Through  triumphal 
arches,  and  tlirough  the  living  lane  of  the  enthusiastic  population, 
the  open  carriages  conveying  the  i>arty  passed  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  C*haml)er,  where,  (ieneml  Macdougall  resigning  the  inte- 
rim governorsliip,  the  Marquis  was  sworn  in  amid  loud  cheering, 
drowntd  hv  a  «ilvo  of  artillerv  fr«>m  the  Cit.idel.  The  Duke  Zt 
Edinburgh  was  present  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain  in  the  navy; 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  wore  the  Windsor  unifonn.      The  PrinoesSi 
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flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the  magnificent  reception,  looked 
exceedingly  well  as  she  stepped  ashore,  but  was  wearied  before  the 
ceremony  was  concluded.  The  Princess  held  a  drawing-room  in 
the  evening,  and  it  was  largely  attended.  The  city  was  brilliantly 
illuminated. 

25.   Terrible    Collision   off  Doyeiu  — A  dreadful  collision 
occurred  about  ten  miles  from  Dover  at  midnight.     The  "  Pomme- 
rania,"  a  mail  steamship,  having  a  large  number  of  emigrants  on 
board,  from  New  York  to  Hamburg,  was  run  into  by  a  barque, 
named  the  ''  Moel  Eilian,"  near  Dungeness  Point,  and  about  three 
miles  from  the  shore.      She  was  struck  on  the  starboard  side  mid- 
ships, and  simk  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.     There  were  109 
passengers  on  board,  and  125  crew.   Distress  signals  were  given  and 
responded  to  by  the  "  Glengarry,''  an  English  steamship  proceed- 
ing down  channel,  which  made  all  speed  towards  the  scene  of  the 
disaster.     There  were  nine  boats  on  the  *'  Pommerania,"  four  of 
which  were  crushed  in  the  collision.     Five  were  got  off,  but  one 
being  overcrowded  with  passengers  sunk.     All  the  boats  pulled 
away  from  the  doomed  ship,  leaving  there  the  captain,  who  refused 
to  quit  his  ship  until  the  last  moment.     The  last  boat  to  leave  the 
vessel  was  that  containing  the  chief  officer,  who  did  all  in  his  power 
to  persuade  the  captain  to  leave  the  vessel.     After  pulling  for  half- 
an-hour  the  survivors  were  picked  up  by  the  "  Glengarry,"  and  one 
gentleman   taken  from   the  water  in  an  unconscious   state   and 
restored.     The  ''  Glengarry "  stayed  near  the  scene  of  the  wreck 
all  night  till  daybreak,  when  the  "  Pommerania  "  was  seen  with 
her   mast   above  water.     No  other  bodies  were  recovered.     The 
"  Glengarry  "  then  proceeded  to  Dover  with  those  saved,  and  landed 
them  at  nine  o'clock,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  Sailors'  Home, 
where  they  were  treated   with  every  kindness,  and   breakfasted. 
The  story  told  by  the  survivors  tends  to  show  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  order,  imder  the  circtimstances,  was  maintained  by  the  officers 
and  the  male  portion  of  the  crew.  Most  of  them  are  Germans.  The 
total  number  of  lives  lost  was  ascertained  to  be  forty-eight.     One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  have  been  saved.     The  **  Moel  Eilian," 
which    ran    into  the  "Pommerania,"  and  was  supposed  to  have 
sunk  also,  arrived  in  the  dock  at  Dover,  towed  in  by  the  Walmer 
tug  "  Granville."     She  is  of  Carnarvon,  this  being  her  first  voyage. 
The  various  statements  almost  invariably  agree  that  the  "  Pomme- 
rania "  was  steaming  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  per  hour.     The 
captain  of  the  barque  states  that  he  was  sailing  at  not  more  than 
five  knots  an  hour. 

26.  Another  Fatal  Collision. — A  dense  fog  settled  over  the 
Mersey  to-night,  causing  the  utmost  danger  to  the  ferry  traffic.  A 
collision  occurred  the  following  morning  between  the  Seacombe  ferry 
steamer  "  Gem  "  and  the  barque  "  Bowfell,"  by  which  several  pas- 
sengers were  seriously  injured,  and  some  lives  are  said  to  be  lost. 
The  steamer  left  Seacombe  for  Liverpool  about  half-past  nine,  and 
had  got  half-way  across  the  river  when  the  barque,  which  was  lying 
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at  anchor,  suddenly  came  in  view  through  the  fog.  The  captain 
of  the  ferry-boat  is  said  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind.  Cross 
orders  were  given  to  the  engineer,  and  in  the  confusion  the  steamer, 
carried  by  the  strong  flood  tide,  was  driven  right  athwart  the  bow 
of  the  barque,  striking  on  the  starboard  side  abaft  the  paddle-boxes. 
Five  persons  have  been  drowned  and  one  killed  in  the  collision. 

—  Shocking  Occurrknce.  —  Messrs.  Brocklebank's  vessel 
^  Tenasserim,""  which  arrived  at  Liverpool  to-day,  was  the  scene  of 
a  shocking  occurrence  on  Sunday,  Oct.  13.  On  board  the  vessel 
there  was  a  coloured  steward,  named  Sherrington,  and  he  was 
regarded  by  the  crew  all  through  the  voyage  with  something  of  sus- 
picion. This  feeling  was  intensified  owing  to  a  fire  having  broken 
out  on  board,  which  was  attributed  to  the  coloured  steward.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  named  Sherrington  suddenly  seized  the 
carpenter's  axe,  and  with  one  blow  cleaved  the  head  of  the  first 
officer,  a  Scotchman  named  McPhaill.  In  a  moment  afterwards 
he  dealt  a  blow  with  the  same  weapon  at  an  apprentice,  and  almost 
cut  him  in  two.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  death  in  both  cases  was 
almost  instantaneous.  The  coloured  man  then  made  a  rush  over 
the  ship's  side,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards.  Buoys  were  thrown 
overboard,  but  both  buoys  and  man  were  at  once  seized  by  the  sharks 
that  followed  the  vessel.  No  cause  beyond  a  few  words  on  the  part 
of  the  mate  as  to  the  fire  on  board  the  vessel  can  be  assigned  for 
the  double  murder.  To  complete  the  catalogue  of  horrors  on  board 
the  vessel,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  off  the  Tuskar  an  Ita- 
lian committed  suicide  by  jumping  overboard. 


DECEMBER. 

2.  Disastrous  Explosion. — A  boiler  explosion  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character  occurred  to-day  at  Agecroft  Collieries,  Pendlebury. 
It  appears  that  eighteen  months  ago  three  new  boilers,  seven  feet 
by  twenty-eight  feet,  with  double  flues,  were  placed  in  the  Dow 
Mine.  They  were  erected  side  by  side,  communication  being 
made  with  each  so  that  the  steam  from  the  three  boilers  cast  into 
one  large  pipe.  On  Nov.  30  the  water  was  run  off,  and,  the  usual 
cleansing  having  l)een  performed,  the  lK)iler  was  refilled,  and 
although  steam  had  been  up  since  Sunday  evening  nothing  was 
obser^'ed  to  be  the  matter  until  Dec.  2,  when  steam  commenced  to 
issue  with  some  force  from  the  man  hole.  On  seeing  this  the  stoker 
tried  to  put  the  fire  out,  but,  experiencing  some  difficulty,  he  hur- 
ried to  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  and  intimated  the  condition  of  the 
boiler  to  the  chief  engineer,  who,  with  the  under  engineer,  prin- 
cipal foreman,  and  others,  found  on  examination  that  the  water  in 
the  lioiler  waii  considerably  below  the  t4»p,  which  was  red  hot.  With 
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great  promptitude  and  daring  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  an  ex- 
plosion by  putting  out  the  fire  and  uncoupling  the  connections,  but 
before  they  could  succeed  the  force  of  the  steam,  which  was  at  forty- 
two  pounds  pressure,  rent  open  the  flat  top,  smashed  to  pieces  a 
number  of  fire  bars,  and  the  steam  and  water  poured  out  with  great 
force  from  the  fire-hole.  Their  only  means  of  escape  from  so 
perilous  a  position  was  by  passing  through  the  steam,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  the  whole  of  the  men  were  so  scalded  that  their 
flesh  literally  hung  from  their  arms  and  faces,  and  little  hopes  are 
entertained  of  their  recovery. 

—  Fatal  Railway  Accident. — An  alarming  accident  occurred 
to-day  on  the  Brecon  and  Merthyr  Tidfil  Junction  Railway.  A 
coal  train,  drawn  by  three  engines,  was  proceeding  towards  Bre- 
con, and  had  arrived  at  a  sharp  incline,  about  six  miles  from  that 
town,  when  the  train  completely  left  the  rails,  and  tore  them  up  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  train,  which  was  proceeding  at  high 
speed,  then  dashed  into  a  stone  bridge  over  the  parish  road,  cutting 
it  in  two.  Two  of  the  engines  fell  on  to  the  road,  followed  by  the 
trucks.  The  destruction  was  very  great,  and  four  people  were 
killed,  and  four  others  dreadfully  injured,  all  of  them  being  railway 
officials.  The  accident  is  attributed  to  a  defect  in  one  of  the 
rails. 

11.  Terrible  Mttrdbr. — A  dreadful  murder  was  committed  in 
Burton  Crescent,  Euston  Road,  to-day.  An  aged  widow  woman, 
named  Samuels,  of  independent  means,  occupied  the  house  No.  4. 
She  had  one  lodger,  a  musician  engaged  at  a  theatre,  and  a  girl 
came  to  the  house  daily  to  assist  in  the  household  work.  Late 
to-day  the  lodger  came  home,  and  finding  that  his  supper  had  not 
been  got  ready,  he  went  to  the  kitchen,  and  there  saw  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Samuels,  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  quite  dead.  He  went  to  the 
house  of  her  son  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  returned  with  him,  a 
policeman,  and  a  doctor.  It  was  then  found  that  Mrs.  Samuels 
had  been  beaten  to  death,  there  being  a  severe  wound  on  her  head, 
and  her  face  and  hands  being  much  bruised.  Behind  a  screen  was 
found  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  with  hat-pegs.  It  was  covered  with 
blood  and  hair,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  wash  it.  The 
pocket  had  been  cut  away  from  Mrs.  Samuels's  dress  and  a  pair 
of  boots  were  missing,  but  beyond  this  nothing  appeared  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  house.  Three  men  had  been  engaged  in  doing 
some  repairs  to  the  house  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  servant  stated 
that  Mrs.  Samuels  was  quite  well  when  she  left  at  four  o'clock.  On 
Dec.  14,  at  Bow  Street,  Mary  Donovan,  a  married  woman  of  about 
forty,  was  charged  before  Mr.  Flowers  with  the  murder.  The  pri- 
soner was  arrested  by  Detective-Inspector  Kerley  on  Dec.  13,  but 
after  a  careful  examination  there  was  found  no  suflScient  evidence  to 
commit  her  for  trial. 

12.  A  Full-rigged  Ship,  the  "  Loch  Long,"  Captain  Boldchild, 
from  Calcutta,  which  arrived  in  the  London  Docks  on  Dec.  8, 
with  a  general  cargo,  was  discharging  at  the  east  quay  to-day, 
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when,  without  any  previous  warning,  she  canted  over  outwards, 
carrying  away  the  rings  on  the  quay  to  which  she  was  fiutened. 
The  whole  of  the  crew,  excepting  the  captain,  were  on  board. 
Fortunately  her  keel  caught  the  foundation  of  the  quay,  which 
prevented  her  from  entirely  capsizing.  In  addition  to  her  crew 
there  were  two  females  and  several  merchants  on  board.  One  of 
the  men,  who  was  seeking  employment  as  an  engineer,  in  trying 
to  escape,  fell  head  foremost  down  the  side,  and  in  this  perilous 
position  was  jammed  between  the  ship  and  the  stonework  of  the 
jetty,  sustaining  serious  injuries  of  the  head.  The  persons  on 
board  were  much  shaken  and  bruised. 

— Threatening  to  Shoot  the  Queen. — At  Bow  Street  to-day, 
a  man,  named  Edward  Byrne  Madden,  of  19  Duke  Street,  Aldgate, 
and  described  as  an  "  interpreter  of  languages,"  was  brought  before 
Sir  James  Ingham,  on  a  warrant,  charged  with  sending  letters  to 
the  Home  Office,  containing  threats  to  kill  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

Mr.  G-abriel  B.  Moran,  of  the  Home  Office,  deposed  that  he 
held  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  the  B^stry.  He  pro- 
duced two  letters  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Bight  Hon.  B. 
A.  Cross,  the  first  dated  May  26  and  the  other  Dec.  10,  and  a  third 
letter,  in  the  same  handwriting,  dated  Dec.  9,  and  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Adolphus  Frederick  Octavius  Liddell.  They  wejre  written 
in  French,  and  arrived  at  the  Home  Office,  in  due  course,  by  post. 
James  Butcher,  inspector,  of  Scotland  Yard,  stated  that  he  arrested 
the  prisoner  on  the  night  of  Dec.  10,  at  19  Duke  Street,  Aldgate, 
upon  a  warrant  granted  the  same  afternoon  by  Sir  James  Ingham. 
He  showed  the  three  letters  deposed  to  by  the  last  witness  to  the 
prisoner,  who  at  once  admitted  that  he  had  written  them,  observ- 
ing with  reference  to  the  third  letter  (a  copy  of  which  was  shown 
him)  "  that  he  had  written  it  in  French."  Nothing  was  found  on 
the  prisoner  but  some  memoranda.  The  letters  were  not  read  in 
Court,  but  the  alleged  threat  was  understood  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
words  that  ^^  he  would  go  to  Balmoral  and  change  the  form  of  the 
English  Government "  if  his  demand  for  1,0001.  was  not  immedi- 
ately complied  with.  Sir  James  Ingham  said  it  was  usual  to  have 
such  letters  translated  to  the  Court  by  a  professional  interpreter, 
and  he  would  therefore  remand  the  prisoner  for  that  purpose.  The 
prisoner  said  he  did  not  wish  to  put  any  questions  to  the  witnesses. 
He  was  then  remanded  for  a  week.  The  prisoner  said  nothing  to 
the  charge,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  insanity  during  his  short 
examination  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  has  been  once  or  twice  con- 
fined in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  has  caused  some  annoyance  at  White- 
hall on  former  occasions.  He  has  only  recently  returned  firom  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  is  an  Englishmen  by  birth. 

18.  Funeral   of  the  Princess  Alice.  —  The  remains  of  the 
Princess  were  interred  in  the  Mausoleum  at  Bosenhohe  to-day. 

The  funeral  solemnities  commenced  on  the  evening  of  the  ITtli, 
when  the  body  was  removed  by  torchlight  from  the  Grrand  Ducal 
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Palace  at  Darmstadt  to  the  church  in  the  old  castle.  The  hearse 
was  preceded  by  a  half-squadron  of  dragoons,  and  a  number  of  Court 
officials,  and  was  followed  by  the  royal  carriages  and  another  half- 
squadron  of  dragoons.  The  torches  were  carried  on  either  side  of 
the  hearse  by  six  servants,  and  some  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  guard  made  up  two  lines  of  escort.  There  had  been  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  during  the  day,  but  the  night  was  almost  cloudless. 
The  whole  of  the  route  to  the  church  was  lined  with  spectators,  who 
respectfully  uncovered  as  the  procession  passed.  The  Princess  was 
well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Darmstadt,  not  only  through  fre- 
quently being  seen  in  the  town  with  her  husband,  but  by  reason  of 
the  personal  interest  which  she  took  in  the  local  charities  and 
other  institutions.  The  procession  having  arrived  at  the  church, 
the  coffin,  covered  with  a  crimson  pall,  was  placed  on  a  black  vel- 
vet catafalque,  bearing  the  Grand  Ducal  crown  and  the  arms  and 
orders  of  the  Princess,  and  throughout  the  night  was  attended  by 
a  guard  of  honour. 

Between  nine  o'clock  and  noon  on  the  18th  the  church  was  open 
to  the  public,  and  during  that  time  some  thousands  of  persons 
passed  reverently  by  the  coffin.  By  two  o'clock,  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  reading  of  the  burial  service,  the  edifice  was  filled  with  the 
nobility,  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Ministry,  military 
officers.  Privy  Councillors,  members  of  the  two  Chambers,  the 
mayors  of  Darmstadt  and  other  towns,  the  Municipal  Councillors, 
the  President  of  the  National  Synod  and  a  deputation  of  the  clergy, 
officials  of  the  Palace,  representatives  of  Ministerial  departments, 
and  deputations  from  various  regiments.  The  right  side  of  the 
altar  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  Women's  Union  for  Nursing 
Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  founded  by  the  Grand  Duchess  and 
bearing  her  name ;  on  the  left  were  ranged  ladies  who  had  been 
presented  at  Court. 

Everything  being  in  readiness  for  the  service,  the  mourners—^ 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Leopold, 
Prince  Christian  of  Holstein,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Baden  among  others — entered  the  church,  and  were  conducted 
to  their  places  with  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  on  such  occa- 
sions. The  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Germany  were  not  pre* 
sent,  the  Emperor  William  having,  after  a  consultation  with  his 
physicians,  declined  to  permit  them  to  attend  the  funeral  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  infection.  In  their  absence  the  Imperial 
family  were  represented  by  General  Goltz,  Colonel  Panwitz,  Count 
Matuschka,  and  Count  Seckendorff.  M.  de  Quaade  was  in  attend- 
ance for  the  King  of  Denmark,  General  Bumell  for  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  and  Baron  von  Perglas  and  Count  Durkheim  for  the 
King  and  Queen  Dowager  of  Bavaria. 

The  Burial  Service,  to  which  some  anthems  and  chorales  were 
added,  was  performed  by  Assistant-Chaplain  Grein,  one  of  the  Ducal 
chaplains,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Sillito,  the  resident  English  clergy- 
man.    The  coffin  was  then  removed  from  the  catafalque  to   a 
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hearse  drawn  by  eight  horses,  and  the  sad  procession  passed  to 
Rosenhohe  by  way  of  the  Market  Place,  the  Parade  (Ground,  the 
Alexanderstrasse,  the  Muehlstrasse,  and  the  Erbachsterstrasse. 
The  route  was  densely  lined  with  spectators,  and  the  utmost  order 
prevailed.  The  Mausoleum  is  not  very  large,  and  only  the 
mourners  and  a  few  others  saw  the  coffin  as,  after  being  received  by 
a  guard  of  honour  with  a  military  salute,  it  was  carried  to  and 
deposited  in  the  vault. 

During  the  funeral  ceremony  at  Darmstadt  and  Rosenhohe,  a 
so  lemn  service  was  held  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Dukeof  Connaught,the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (who  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout,  and 
was  thus  prevented  from  attending  the  funeral  at  Darmstadt),  and 
the  Duchess  of  Teck  arrived  there  from  Ix>ndon  shortly  before  two 
o'clock,  and  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  accompanied  the  Queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Princess  Beatrice  to  the  private  chapel. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Household,  with  many  of 
the  Queen's  domestic  servants,  were  present. 

The  interior  was  partially  draped  in  black,  ^liile  the  Royal 
fEtmily  were  assembling  within  the  chapel,  the  bell  of  St.  G^orge*s 
Chapel,  which  is  hung  in  the  Curfew  Tower  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  Castle,  near  Thames  Street,  tolled  a  funeral  knell,  the  muf- 
fled notes  of  which  were  continued  during  the  ceremony  and  added 
to  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded  the  entire  palace  and  town. 
The  service  (which  was  an  entirely  private  ceremony)  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gerald  Wellesley,  Dean  of  Windsor, 
who  read  some  appropriate  prayers. 

Minute  guns  were  fired,  on  Dec.  18,  at  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Devonport,  and  the  flags  of  Her  Majesty's  and 
other  ships  were  flown  half-mast  high.  In  nearly  every  city  and 
town  in  the  kingdom  there  were  signs  of  mourning,  such  as  the 
ringing  of  mufiled  peak  and  the  lowering  of  blinds ;  and  it  was 
noticed  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  that  the  ships  of  other  nationalities 
joined  in  paying  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess. 
In  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh the  benches  and  maces  were  draped  in  black. 

1 9.  Prissktation  to  Lord  BsACONsnELD. — An  address,  enclosed 
in  a  silver  casket,  ornamented  with  gold,  was  presented  to-day  to 
the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  at  Downing  Street,  l>y  a  deputatioo  on 
behalf  of  400  British  residents  in  California.  Mr.  W.  (Jr.  Harrison, 
of  San  Francisco,  the  delegate  of  the  tmbscriberx,  read  the  address, 
which  was  an  expression  of  the  subscribers'  "  high  appreciation  of 
the  brilliant  statesmanship  ^  evinced  by  Ix)rd  Beaconsfield  in  the 
late  European  crisis,  by  which  he  had  ^  secured  to  Europe  an 
honourable  peace,  assured  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  oppressed 
races,  and  inaugimited  a  reign  of  order  and  tranquility  where  anar- 
chy and  oppre!<sion  were  rife.*'  The  casket  was  presented  by  a  son 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mittee. 
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—  Thb  Wreck  or  thb  *«  Btzai«tin."  —  The  "  Binaldo,'' 
steamer,  which  arrived  at  Pera  on  Dec  1 9,  had  on  board  ninety- 
four  passengers,  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  ^  Byzantin,''  steamer. 
The  master  stated  that  about  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
1 8th,  while  lying  off  Lampsaki,  in  the  Dardanelles,  with  two  anchors 
down,  the  ship  being  brought  up  firom  the  force  of  the  gale  and  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  bill  of  health  visi^  the  French  steamer 
'^  Byzantin,''  in  attempting  to  anchor,  crossed  the  bows  of  the 
^  Einaldo,''  came  into  collision  with  her,  and  th«i  passed  along 
the  ship's  side,  raking  her  with  the  anchor.  The  master  of  the 
^^  Einaldo "  says  he  loade  signs  to  the  passengers  on  board  the 
French  vessel  to  jump  on  boapd  his  steamer,  but  they  were  so  panic- 
stricken  that  only  ninety  managed  to  save  themselves  in  this  way* 
The  <'  Byzantin "  then  passed  under  the  stem  of  the  ^  Binaldo,'' 
and  went  down  stem  first  five  minutes  after  the  collision.  The 
master  of  the  English  steamer  did  his  utmost  to  save  Ufe,  but  the 
gale  that  was  blowing  at  tbe  time  rendered  these  efforts  almost 
ftitile — indeed,  the  b^ts  which  had  been  lowered  were  blown  out 
of  the  Dardanelles  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Her  Majesty's  ship 
'^  Flamingo"  was  going  out  to  recover  them.  The  master  of  the 
^'  Binaldo  "  believ^  that  over  200  people  were  drowned.  Since 
this  report  was  made  by  the  master  of  the  ^^  Binaldo,"  a  telegram 
has  been  received  horn  Athens,  stating  that  the  ^  Vindomora," 
steamer,  homeward  bound  from  the  Black  Sea,  had  picked  up  five 
persons  &om  the  wrecked  steamer  when  passing  through  the 
Dardanelles. 

—  The  PBEVAiUNa  Distbiss. — Prooft  of  the  severity  of  the 
distress  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  multiplying  on  all 
sides.  Much  has  been  heard  of  the  state  of  things  at  Sheffield^  where 
the  Home  Secretary  has  been  making  inquiries,  and  has  learned 
that  relief  committees  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  prevalent  pri- 
vation without  any  idea  of  a  Government  grant.  Manchester  is 
no  better  off.  In  that  city  and  Salford  60,000  persons  are  receiving 
relief  from  a  well-organized  agency  which  has  received  the  hand« 
some  sum  of  12,00cS.  in  local  contributions,  and  19,000  persons  are 
getting  outdoor  assistance  from  the  several  unions.  Subscriptioi]^ 
lists  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  have  been  opened  at  Bunoom, 
Bristol,  Exeter,  Birkenhead,  Wolverhampton,  Hanley,  Tunstall^ 
Burslem,  Kidderminster,  Ashton-under^Lyne,  Southampton,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  towns.  Both  in  Gheadle  and  Congleton  at 
least  one-half  of  the  labouring  classes  are  said  to  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  majority  of  the  other  half  working  short  time.  At 
present  there  are  no  signs  of  improvement.  On  the  contrary,  we 
hear  of  fresh  bankruptcies,  more  mills  closed,  additional  ftimaces 
blown  out.  Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  and  East  Worcestershire 
only  forty  blast  furnaces  out  of  160  are  alight,  and  more  than  130 
^'  finished "  iron  works  are  standing  idle,  although  in  fiow  years 
wages  have  been  reduced  not  fex  short  of  60  per  cent.  At  Old* 
ham  the  fooUsh  operatives  on  strike  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
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the  5  per  cent,  reduction^  but  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  the 
colliery  hands  show  some  signs  of  resisting  another  reduction  in 
wages  amounting  to  12^  per  cent,  on  steam  coal  and  7^  on  house 
coaly  but  the  matter  remains  open  till  Jan.  9,  when,  if  no  agree- 
ment can  be  made,  60,000  men  will  go  out,  and  the  masters  be 
saved  from  working  their  collieries  at  a  loss. 

21.  MarIuaob  of  the  Duke  of  Cfmbebland. — The  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Princess  Thyra  was  solemnisai 
at  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  with  great  pomp,  at  the  chapel 
adjoining  the  Royal  castle  of  Christiansborg. 

The  King  and  the  bride  elect  led  the  wedding  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  were 
succeeded  by  the  Crown  Princess,  escorted  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  of  Russia,  after  whom  came  the  Cro¥m  Prince,  the  other 
Royal  Princes,  and  the  Special  Envoys  of  Foreign  Courts.  Queen 
Victoria  was  represented  by  Sir  Lennox  Wyke,  the  British  Minis- 
ter ;  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  by  the  Ch-eek  Minister  at  the  Court 
of  Russia ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  I»rd  Colville  ;  the  Princess  of 
Wales  by  Colonel  Teesdale ;  the  Czarewitch  by  Prince  Obolinsky  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  by  Captain  Mildmay.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony,  which  lasted  an  hour,  a  grand  reception  was 
held,  followed  by  a  banquet.  The  Royal  party  retired  at  ten 
o'clock  to  sup  in  private  and  change  their  dress.  The  newly 
married  couple  drove  off  at  eleven  through  the  town  to  the  rail- 
way-station, to  proceed  to  the  Castle  of  Fredensborg,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  King,  amidst  every  demonstration  of  rejoicing. 
They  arrived  at  Fredensborg  at  half-past  twelve. 

The  bride's  train  was  borne  by  six  bridesmaids  dressed  in  white, 
with  roses.  The  bridegroom  was  in  the  uniform  of  an  Englirii 
colonel ;  the  Queen  was  dressed  in  a  gold-embroidered  silver  bro- 
crade,  wearing  a  tiara  and  a  necklace  of  splendid  Crown  jewels. 
The  Crown  Princess  wore  a  white  robe  and  a  silver-embroidered 
train  of  blue  velvets,  with  a  diadem  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  Bishop 
Martenson  officiated,  and  preached  a  short  sermon.  The  Danish 
ritual  was  observed.  The  German  Emperor  refused  to  be  in  any 
way  represented  at  the  wedding. 

—  Railway  Aocn)E5T8.  —  An  accident  happened  to-day  at 
Springs  Branch  Junction,  Wigan,  on  the  Liverpool  and  North- 
western Railway.  A  passenger  train  from  Liverpool  to  Wigan  ran 
into  a  light  engine  which  was  standing  on  the  main  line.  There 
was  a  dense  fog  at  the  time,  and  the  signalman  appears  to  have 
forgotten  the  engine  and  allowed  the  passenger  train  to  proceed. 
The  passengers  were  shaken,  but  none  were  seriously  injured  extern 
nally.  Six  reported  themselveti  as  feeling  the  effects  of  the  collision. 
Mr.  Shaw,  the  company's  general  superintendent,  was  on  the  engine^ 
but  escaped  with  a  shaking.  Happily  the  train  was  running  at 
moderate  speed,  and  but  little  damage  was  done  to  the  rolling 
stock. — On  the  same  day  a  collision  occurred  at  Marple,  near  Man- 
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Chester,  between  two  Midland  goods  trains.  The  first  train  was 
standing  300  yards  from  the  station  when,  either  through  an  error 
of  the  signalman  or  the  signals  failing  to  act,  another  heavily 
laden  train  dashed  into  it.  The  engine  of  the  second  train  was 
almost  wrecked,  while  some  waggons  were  smashed*  to  atoms.  The 
men  in  charge  of  the  trains  escaped  with  a  shaking. 

—  The  Late  Pkincess  Alice. — In  the  numerous  memoirs  of  the 
much-regretted  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse,  writes  a  correspondent  from 
Darmstadt,  (as  she  was  here  called),  I  find  no  mention  of  an  incident 
which  was  much  talked  of  by  the  English  residents  in  this  capital  at 
the  time  of  its  occurence.  An  English  lady  of  high  position  residing 
at  Darmstadt  received  a  note  from  the  Princess,  saying  that  she 
would  call  and  take  tea  with  her  the  following  afternoon.  Scarlet 
cloth,  as  etiquette  seemed  to  demand,  was  laid  down,  and  a  man 
was  sent  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  watch  for  the  Soyal  carriage 
and  give  due  notice  of  its  approach,  so  that  the  Princess  might  be 
received  at  the  entrance  witii  all  due  honours.  But  up  to  the  time 
named  by  the  Princess,  no  carriage  of  any  kind  had  come  in  sight. 
Suddenly  a  ring  at  the  street-door  was  heard,  and  a  lady  attired  in 
a  waterproof  and  wearing  goloshes  made  her  appearance.  **  I  have 
made  a  point,'*  she  said,  "  of  not  treading  on  your  beautiful  scarlet 
cloth ; "  and  she  intimated  that  in  future  she  should  be  glad  to  be 
received,  not  as  a  Royal  Princess  making  a  State  visit,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate lady  "  dropping  in  "  upon  a  friend. 

—  Gteorge  Cruickshai^k.  —  The  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cruickshank,  having  been  removed  from  their  temporary  resting 
place  in  Kensall  Green  Cemetery,  have  been  deposited  in  their  finid 
resting  place  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  compliance  with  a  general 
expressed  public  wish,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  gave  his  consent  to 
the  burial  in  the  cathedral.  The  ceremony  was  of  the  simplest 
kind. 

29.  Mr.  Gladstone  completed  his  sixty-ninth  year  to-day.  He 
received  on  the  occasion  a  silver  axe,  of  the  size  of  an  American  axe, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Presented  to  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.,  by  a  few  admiring  friends."  The  head  of  the 
axe  is  of  solid  silver,  the  handle  is  of  ebony,  and  the  axe  is  enclosed 
ia  a  polished  ornamental  oak  case.  Accompanying  the  axe  was  an 
address,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  expressing  admiration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  policy  as  a  statesman.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  sent  the  following  reply : — 

'*'  The  axe  of  which  you  announce  the  despatch  has  reached  me  in 
due  course  this  afternoon.  I  beg  you  to  accept  and  to  convey  to 
the  subscribers  my  thanks  for  this  beautiful  and  tastefril  gift.  Its 
qualities  are  of  themselves  a  lesson,  for  it  is  strong,  solid,  of  intrinsic 
value,  not  easy  to  be  injmred,  and  not  intended  to  injure  anything 
else. — I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully  and  obediently, 
W.  E.  Gladstone." 

31.  Parliamentary  Changes  in  1878. — More  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
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the  past  year  than  during  any  previoufl  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
present  Parliament. 

The  thirty-two  vacancies  of  1876  fell  to  seventeen  last  year ; 
while  no  fewer  than  forty  fresh  elections  have  been  rendered  neces- 
sary since  January  1,  1878.     The  changes  have  affected  the  seats 
of  twenty-three  Conservatives  and  seventeen  Liberals,  but  the  fresh 
elections  have  not  led  to  any  alteration  in  the  strength  of  parties ; 
for,  while  the  Conservatives  have  gained  seats  at  Worcester,  New 
Ross,  and  in  Downshire,  the  Liberals  have  been  successful  at  Tam- 
wortb,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  Maldon.     Of  the  twenty-three 
Conservative  vacancies,  three — those  in  York,  North  Lancashii^ 
and  Middlesex — were  due  to  the  acceptance  of  oflBoe  by  Mr.  J. 
Lowther,  Col.  Stanley,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  all  three  of 
whom  were  re-elected  without  opposition  ;  while  the  deaths  of  Sir 
W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Mr.  R.  Bright,  Mr.  Russell  Ghimey,  Sir  F. 
Williams,  Mr.  Eliot  Yorke,  and  Col.  Duff  caused  vacancies  in 
Perthshire,  East  Somerset,  Southampton,  Truro,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  East  Norfolk.    The  two  last-mentioned  vacancies  have  not  yet 
been  filled  up,  but  in  all  other  cases  Conservatives  were  again  re* 
turned.     The  thirty-one  other  Conservative  vacancies  were  caused 
by  resignation  or  accession  to  the  peerage ;  while  of  the  seventeen 
liberal  vacancies  nine  were  caused  by  death,  six  by  resignation 
and  two  by  accession  to  the  peerage.    The  deaths  of  Mr.  Sherriff, 
Sir   F.  Ooldsmid,  Mr.  S.  Crawfoni,  Mr.  Wykeham  Martin,  Mr. 
Bolekow,  Mr.  Eyton,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Smyth,  and  Mr.  Dunbar 
caused   vacancies  in   the   representation  of  Worcester,  Reading, 
Downshire,  Rochester,  Middlesborough,  Flint,  Peterborough,  Lon- 
donderry county,  and  New  Ross ;  and  the  Liberals  lost  three  of 
these  seats,  retaining  all  those  in  which  Liberal  vacancies  occuned 
through  resignation  or  accession  to  the  peerage. 

This  is  the  only  year  during  which  the  Inilance  of  parties  has 
not  been  affected  ;  for  in  1877  the  Liberals  won  two  seats  at  Old- 
ham and  Grimsby,  against  one  which  the  Conservatives  gained  at 
Wilton  ;  in  1876  the  Liberals  won  six  seats — at  Leominster,  Man- 
chester,  East    Cumberland,  Leitrim,  Carmarthen,  and   Frome — 
against  one  gained  by  the  Conservatives  at  Cork ;  while  in  the  first 
two  years  of  the  present  Parliament  the  Conservatives  won  six 
seats — at  Oxford,  Stroud,  Boston,  Northampton,  Tipperary,  and 
East  Aberdeenshire — against   four  seats  won  by  the  Liberals  at 
Stroud,  Norwich,  Brecknockshire,  and  Horsham.     Thus  during  the 
five  years  of  the  present  Parliament  the  Conservatives  have  gained 
eleven  seats  against  fifteen  won  by  the  Liberals.     The  Liberals 
have,  therefore,  won  on  the  balance  four  seats,  counting  eight  upon 
a  division ;  but  as  the  Liberal  member  returned  for  Norwich  was 
imseated  upon  petition,  and  the  vacancy  not  filled  up,  the  Conser- 
\-ative  majority  is  only  seven  less  than  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1874. 
It  may  also  be  noted  that  of  the  thirty-ei^ht  elections  held  this 
year,  twelve  did  not  involve  a  contest ;  Conservatives  being  re- 
turned unopposed  for  Oxfordshire,  York,  Canterbury,  East  and  Mid 
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Somerset,  North  Lancashire,  Middlesex,  North  Staffordshire,  West 
Kent,  and  Boston ;  while  Liberals  succeeded  without  opposition 
to  Liberals  at  Marlborough  and  Carmarthen. 

—  Cinderella, — It  is  curious  to  learn  (says  the  Spectator) 
that  the  "  glass  slipper  "  in  Cinderella,  of  which  from  our  youth  up- 
wards we  never  questioned  the  authenticity,  though  well  aware  that 
no  one  who  was  not  a  protSgSe  of  fairies  would  think  of  dancing  in 
such  an  article,  was  not  part  of  the  original  story,  but  has  been  due 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  a  word  used  in  the  French  version  of  the 
tale.  The  slipper,  we  have  been  told  by  a  writer  In  the  Sunday 
Times,  supported  by  '*  Littr^'s  Dictionary,"  was  originally  a  slipper 
trimmed  with  a  particular  kind  of  rare  fur,  called  in  French  vair 
— the  fur  of  a  creature  of  the  weasel  kind.  But  this  fur  not  being 
known  to  ordinary  French  story-tellers,  they  spoke  of  a  pa/ntouJU 
de  verre,  a  glass  slipper,  by  a  sort  of  unconscious  pun.  Certainly 
the  new  reading  is  far  more  creditable  to  the  sagacity  of  Cinder- 
ella's godmother,  as  a  purveyor  of  comfortable  clothes  ;  for  what- 
ever magic  power  the  glass  slippers  might  have  had  of  surviving  a 
dance,  it  is  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  comfortable  to 
the  feet,  and  must  have  resulted  in  all  probability  in  serious 
corns. 

—  Cremation. — The  inhabitants  of  Woking  are  at  present  in 
a  feverish  state  of  excitement.  To  their  "intense  horror  and 
amazement  "  they  have  discovered  that  Professor  Gorini  is  superin- 
tending the  construction  of  a  cremating  apparatus  right  in  their 
very  midst.  The  site  selected,  it  is  stated,  is  almost  in  the  centre 
of  tlie  parish,  in  a  growing  neighbourhood,  and  in  close  promixity 
to  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  More  than  this,  the  building  is  be- 
ing erected  alongside  the  public  highway,  and  directly  opposite  St. 
John's  Church,  near  to  which  are  the  schools,  which  accommodate 
four  hundred  children.  And  to  crown  all,  says  the  vicar  of  Wok- 
ing, the  funeral  pyre  itself  is  being  set  up  almost  against  the  fence 
of  a  gentleman's  pleasure-grounds,  and  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  his  house.  According  to  the  generally-expressed  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  more  objection- 
able and  unsuitable  place  for  the  purposes  of  cremation.  It  is 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  and 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cemetery.  The  residents  wish  to 
know  why  Woking  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  locality  in  which 
the  practice  of  cremation  is  to  be  introduced  into  this  country. 
To  this  question,  says  a  contemporary,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an 
answer,  except  that,  it  having  been  decided  to  erect  a  cremation 
furnace  somewhere  in  England,  the  existence  of  a  large  cemetery 
at  Woking  possibly  suggested  that  place  as  most  desirable  for  the 
attainment  of  the  object  in  view.  The  inhabitants,  however,  should 
not  needlessly  alarm  themselves.  Their  indignation  is,  perhaps, 
not  surprising.  But  they  should  remember  that  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  cremation  is  lawful  in  this  country ;  and  even  if  it  be, 
the  practice  cannot  be  legally  carried  on  in  the  middle  of  Woking, 
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if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  a  nuisance^  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

—  ExTBAORDiNABT  SuiciDS. — ^The  dead  body  of  Mr.  Eastlake, 
late  residing  in  Ladbroke  Crrove  Soad,  Netting  Hill,  has  been  dis- 
covered floating  in  the  Thames  below  Woolwich,  the  death  ha\4ng 
taken  place  under  remarkable  circumstances.      A  bargeman,  in 
charge  of  a  barge,  on  arriving  two  miles  from  Woolwich,  saw  an 
overturned  boat  in  the  water,  and  suspecting  there  had  been  an 
accident  secured  it  to  his  barge,  and  endeavoured  to  place  it  in  its 
upward  position.     The  task,  however,  was  not  easy,  the  assistance 
of  his  wife  and  cabin  boy  being  necessary.     By  their  joint  efforts 
the  boat  was  pulled  over,  when  a  rope  was  found  attached  to  the 
centre  seat,  and  a  heavy  weight  depending  from  the  rope  lying  in 
the  water.     The  weight  was  raised,  and  found  to  be  the  body  of 
the  deceased.     Upon  the  body  was  found  a  number  of  letters,  one 
of  which  ran — "  Nov.  18, 1878,  London, — My  dearest  Charley,  you 
know  my  old  fad,  and  you  may  think  as  you  please,  but  I  know  it 
is  to  be  discovered ;  however,  although  it  is  so,  I  will  carry  the 
search  no  further,  but  keep  the  promise  to  take  the  alternative 
step — suicide,  and  you  need  none  of  you  grieve,  you  will  be  fools  if 
you  do,  as  I  die  with  the  greatest  glee,  knowing  I  shall  be  tor* 
mented  no  longer  by  the  riddle.     Wishing  you  all  joy  at  Christmas, 
your  affectionate  cousin,  Alfred.** — addressed  to  Mr.  C.  Wyatt.  The 
word  ^  deceased  '*  was  written  across  this  letter,  showing  it  had  been 
through  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  but  the  envelope  could  not  be 
found.     Other  letters  bore  various  country  addresses,  one  of  which 
was  that  of  a  brother  at  Surbiton,  who  immediately  came  to  town 
and  identified  deceased,  and  stated  that  at  last  Christmas  he  had 
tried  to  drown  himself  in  a  similar  manner,  but  was  prevented* 
He  then  said,  ^^  If  ever  I  do  it  I  will  with  honour,  like  Cato  in 
Addison/*     The  deceased,  who  came  into  a  large  fortune  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  now  being  forty-five,  had  a  country  lodge  in 
Sussex.     While  spending  the  early  part  of  his  life  there  he  oon- 
ceived  a  great  taste  for  natural  history  and  geology,  and  kept  col* 
lections  of  curiosities  and  antiquities.   He  then  declared  if  he  oould 
not  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  things  he  was  seeking  he  ^  would 
part  with  life.**     A  certain  amount  of  restraint  was  put  on  him,  but 
his  physician  was  convinced  he  was  sane  and  this  was  withdrawn* 
A  singular  feature  in  the  case  is  another  letter,  in  which  deceased 
writes  (the  writing  having  been  confirmed),  that  to  make  sure  of 
the  success  of  the  act  and  to  prevent  rescue  be  had  filled  his  over- 
coat pocket  with  stones,  and  this  pocket  was  found  to  oontiin 
several  large  granites.     Deceased  seems  to  have  led  the  life  of  a 
hermit. 
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EMINENT    PEBSONS    DECEASED    IN    1878. 


JaHuary. 

MARQUIS  OF  AILBSBURY. 

The  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  K.G.,  died 
on  January  6  at  Savemake  Park,  his 
seat  near  Marlborough.  He  was  bom 
on  November  20,  1804,  and  married 
May  11,  1837,  Lady  Mary  Caroline 
Herbert,  third  daughter  of  George 
Augustus,  eleventh  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  late  peer  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  was  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  his  father's  Barony  of 
Bruce  in  1838 ;  succeeded  to  the  marqui- 
sate  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  January 
1856 ;  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Cardigan  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
General  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  in  March 
1863.  He  was  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Wilts,  was  Master  of  the 
Horse  from  June  1869  to  July  1866, 
and  again  from  December  1868  to  Feb- 
ruary 1874.  In  1864  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  By  his  lord- 
ship's death  without  children,  the  mar- 
quisate  devolves  upon  his  brother,  Lord 
Ernest  Bruce,  M.P.  for  Marlborough, 
which  he  has  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  since  1832. 


MR.  COBBBTT. 

Mr.  William  Cobbett,  whose  name  is 
so  familiar  to  the  public  as  a  suitor  in 
Westminster  Hall,  died  suddenly  on 
January  12  as  he  was  on  his  way 
tlirough  the  central  hall  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  the  Lords'  Committee 
Room  E,  where  he  had  an  appeal  in  the 
day's  list  for  hearing  before  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Appeal.  It  was  an  appeal 
in   the  action  of    Cobbett  v.  Lopes, 


which  was  one  of  a  series  of  actions  he 
had  brought  against  judges  in  con- 
nection with  an  attempt  on  his  part  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  Claimant  by 
means  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He 
was  in  attendance  the  previous  day 
before  their  lordships,  ready  to  argue 
the  case  in  person ;  and  on  January  12 
he  was  going  to  the  Court  (when  he 
staggered  as  if  in  a  fit,  and  fell  against 
the  wall  close  to  the  watchman's  room 
in  the  central  hall.  The  watchman 
and  a  policeman,  running  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  him  into  the  room,  placed 
him  in  a  chair,  and  sent  for  a  doctor. 
Some  brandy  was  administered  without 
any  effect,  and  when  a  surgeon  arrived 
he  pronounced  him  dead.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
celebrated  William  Cobbett,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  late  member  for  Oldham, 
who  died  some  months  ago. 


M.  COURBBT. 

The  French  painter  Courbet,  whose 
name  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
doings  of  the  Commune,  of  whioh  he 
was,  in  1871,  one  of  the  leaders,  is 
dead.  He  was  bom  at  Omans  (Donbs), 
June  10, 1819,  and  was  thus  in  his  69tli 
year.  Bducated  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Besan^on,  he  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  Bar,  and  was  sent  to 
Paris  in  1839  to  study  law.  His  artistic 
tastes  prevailed,  however,  and  he  de- 
voted himself  to  painting,  his  first  pic- 
ture being  exhibited  in  1844.  After 
taking  lessons  from  M.  Steuben  a^ 
M.  Hesse,  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Flemish,  Florentine,  and  Venetian 
sdiools,  and  at  the  Bzhibition  of  1848 
his  works  achieved  a  success  amount- 
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lug  to  a  tiinmph.  In  ISSS,  being  dia- 
Mtiafi«d  with  the  pUoe  assigned  to  hi* 

Elctnres  by  the  jnrora  of  the  Ezpoaition 
IniTerselle,  he  extiibil«d  them  pri- 
Tal«I)'.  He  was  a  medallist  of  1849, 
and  received  lortber  bononiv  at  the 
Art  Eihibitionaof  ISGTacd  1861.  His 
greatest  recent  notoriety,  however,  haa 
Teaalt^d  from  the  port  he  took  in  the 
plDceedinga  of  the  Commime ;  moie 
eapeciaUy  from  his  having  ordered  the 
dMtruction  of  the  celebrated  TendAme 
column.  After  the  capture  of  the  eitj 
bj  the  Versaillists,  he  was  tried  b; 
OOQTt -martial.  September  2,  1B71,  and 
condemned  to  biz  months'  imprison- 
ment and  »  fine  of  fiOO  francs  for  his 
acts  of  rebellion.  He  was  ordered,  a* 
the  result  of  a  cii'il  process,  to  pay  the 
coat  of  re-erecting  the  column,  and  it 
ia  only  a  few  weeks  since  his  remaining 
pictures,  lie.,  were  sold  by  auction  with 
that  object,  realising,  however,  a  miae- 
imblyi      • 


OKKBSAL  BIB  E.  CU3T. 
a«neral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edwud  Oast, 
K.C.H.,  tha  eminent  military  hiitoriaD, 
died  OD  Jannary  14.  The  lale  genera! 
was  bom  in  London  in  1794,  and  was 
the  yoongMt  sod  of  the  fint  Baron 
Brownlowbybis  second  wife,  the  daogh- 
tarof  AldermanSlr  Henry  Banks.  After 
completing  bis  education  at  Eton  and 
Sandhiuxl,  he  joined  the  army  in  1810, 
became  lieutenant  the  same  yew.  c^>- 
tain  in  1813,  major  in  1821,  lientenant- 
colonel  in  18SS.  oolonel  in  1811,  major- 
general  in  18SI.  licutenant-gcneTal  in 
I8S9,  general  in  1S«C.  and  on  April  », 
ISfiS,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
18th  Lanccni.  Hir  Edward  Joined  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  army  prior  (o  Ibe 
adrancc  from  PurtUj^al  in  1811,  and 
continued  with  it  up  to  the  canton- 
menta  on  the  Adonr  in  1813,  having 
been  present  with  the  16th  Light  Dra- 
goon* at  the  t«ttle  of  Puentes  d'Onor, 
and  with  the  14th  Dtaguons  at  ihe 
bMttlea  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Py- 
renees, Nivelle,  and  Sive,  the  invest- 
ment of  Ciudad  Ktidrigo,  jiicKe  of  Ba- 
dajoi,  and  generally  in  all  the  affain 
of  that  period,  nnlil  he  quitted  the 
duke's  army  on  promolion.  For  his 
eminent  services  he  received  the  war 
medal  with  seven  clMpa.  In  IS'il  Sir 
Edward  married  the  only  daughlrr  of 
Ur.  Lewis  Boodte,  she  having  been  a 
woman  of  Ibe  beddiamber  to  the  late 
Dudicssof  Kent.  From  1818  lo  183! 
be  represented  O  ran 'ham  and  I»«t- 
wlihiel  in  Parliftjnvnt.  He  was  eijaorry 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and 
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when  Uwt  Prince  uoended  the  thraae 
of  Belginm  he  received  the  bonoitr  of 
Imighthood.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
asststant- master  of  the  oereinooiea  to 
the  Qneen,  and  matter  of  the  cere- 
monies in  1S4T,  a  deputy -lieutenant 
for  Cheshire  in  lS4T,and  shortly  after- 
wards a  Knight  Oraod  Orow  of  the 
Order  of  Leopold  of  Belginm.  He  wm 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  "  Colonies 
and  Colonial  Oovemment,"  a  work  on 
the  live*  of  the  warrion  of  the  seven- 
teenth  eentnry,  and  of  "  *""»i«  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Eighteenth  aod  Nine- 
teenth Centuries,"  an  invalnable  etaa- 
dard  work  to  tlie  itodent  of  military 
history.  In  1854  he  was  made  as 
honorary  D.C.K  by  the  ITalvBnlty  ot 
Oxford.  When  the  new  ProaMloB 
Warrant  came  into  operation,  on  Orto- 
ber  I  of  last  year,  Sir  Edwatd  retired 
in  accordance  with  ita  proTiaioiMi 


BIB  SDWABD  CBEABT. 
We  have  to  record  the  iWath.  ca 
January  27,  of  Sir  Edward  OreMy,  late 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylan,  aftw  a  aboft 
attack  ot  bronchitis,  nia  iiini— <i1 
expired  at  IG,  Cecil  Street,  Strwd, 
having  only  arrived  there  three  d^a 


Bouaa,   Hampton    ' 

Edward  Creasy  was  reoently  a  leelMW 
in  jurlspmdence  to  the  Inna  of  Oout, 
andwastheauthorofthe"  Fifteen  Deci- 
sive Battles  of  the  World,"  "  The  Hla- 
tory  ot  the  Ottoman  Turks,"  •*  Tbe  Eiaa 
and  Progrcis  of  the  Britiah  Oonath*- 
tion,"  and  other  works  of  intereet.  He 
formerly  won  high  hODooia  at  BUm, 
was  a  fellow  of  King's  Oollege,  CHi> 
bridge,  and  being  aftarwarda  oallad  to 
the  Bar,  went  the  Home  Circolt.  Aa  k 
barrister  he  acquired  eootiderableptae- 
lice,  and  became  aasiataat-jodge  cl  thm 
Westminster  Seasions  Oonit.  He  wea 
subeequently  appointed  Chief  Jnatloe 
of  Ceylon,  but  two  years  ago  realgBed 
this  post  from  ill-health,  and  althoogb 
nut  having  served  quite  his  fnll  time 
on  the  Colonial  jtidiclal  bendi,  waa 
amrded  a  full  retiring  penaicn  by  the 
present  Uovenuneot,  who  bald  hla  lite- 
rary and  professional  talent*  in  high 
esteem,  alihoogh  lo  politica  ba  tud 
been  all  hU  life  a  oociaiBtent  UberaL 
Kir  Edward  Creasy  had  pwMd  hia  Kth 
year- 

DB.  DOHAN,  r.8M 

Tht  well-known  popular  aalbcr.  Dr. 
John  Doran.  F.S.A-,  diedonJannaryH, 
at  hi*  mideoM  ai  Notting  Hill,  after 
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only  a  few  days'  illness,  in  the  71st 
year  of  his  age.  His  parents  were  old 
inhabitants  of  Drogheda,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  but  he  was  bom  in  London 
in  1807,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation abroad,  chiefly  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  first  became  knoWn  to 
the  world  of  letters  as  a  contributor  to 
the  Literary  Chronicle  in  its  earliest 
and  best  days.  For  the  last  forty  ^ears 
he  has  been  a  constant  and  voluminous 
writer.  His  first  substantial  work— 
"  The  History  of  Reading  " — procured 
for  him  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  subse- 
quently that  of  LL.D.,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marbury,  in  America.  This 
work  he  followed  up  by  an  edition  of 
"Xenophon's  Anabasis,*'  with  Notes; 
a  **  Life  of  Young,"  prefixed  to  Tegg's 
edition  of  that  poet's  works;  "Table 
Traits  and  something  on  them ;  '* 
"Habits  and  Men;"  "Knights  and 
their  Days ; "  "  Queens  of  England  of 
the  House  of  Hanover;"  "Monarchs 
Retired  from  Business;"  "History  of 
Court  Fools ; "  "  New  Pictures  on  Old 
Panels;"  "Lives  of  the  Princes  of 
Wales ; "  "  Her  Majesty's  Servants,  con- 
taining a  Brief  History  of  the  Stage  in 
England,"  &c.  He  also  edited  "The 
Last  Journals  of  Horace  Walpole  "  and 
the  "Bentley  Ballads."  Dr.  Doran  a 
few  years  ago  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship of  Notes  cmd  Queries  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Thoms,  and  he  was 
a  large  contributor  to  the  best  periodi- 
cal literature  to  the  very  close  of  his 
active  and  laborious  life. 

CAPTAIN  DILLON,  R.N. 

Captain  William  Ward  Dillon,  R.N., 
died  at  Newliston  House,  Barnstaple, 
on  January  4,  in  his  62nd  year.  The 
deceased  served  as  second  master  of 
the  "  Wellesley,"  72,  at  the  taking  of 
Chusan  and  destruction  of  the  forts  of 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  was  master  of 
the  "  Cruiser,"  16,  at  the  capture  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  &c  In  September  1843 
he  was  appointed  to  the  "Hyacinth," 
18,  Commander  Francis  Soott,  on  par- 
ticular service;  in  July  1849  to  the 
"Daedalus,"  19,  Captain  G.  G.  Wel- 
lesley, in  the  Pacific ;  and  from  Feb- 
ruary 1851  until  1855  commanded  the 
"  Cockatrice,"  tender  to  the  "  Pre- 
sident," also  in  the  Pacific  He  com- 
manded the  "Naiad"  storeship  at 
Callao  from  1866  until  October  1861 ; 
was  staff  commander  of  the  "  Fisgard  " 
from  August  1865  until  March  1868; 
and  from  the  latter  month  until  pro- 
moted to  retired  captain  April  11, 1871» 
was  harbour  master  at  Falmouth. 


LOBD  KINNAIBD. 

The  death  of  Lord  Kinnaird  took 
place  at  his  seat,  Rossie  Priory,  Perth- 
shire, on  January  7,  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness. His  lordship,  who  was  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age,  had  been  suffering 
from  cold  for  a  few  days,  but  nothing 
serious  was  apprehended.  On  January  5 
inflammation  set  in,  and  developed 
itself  so  rapidly  that  all  hope  of  re- 
covery was  abandoned  next  night.  The 
deceased,  George  William  Fox  Kin- 
naird, ninth  baron,  was  bom  in  April 
1807,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1826. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  was  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  from  1839  to  1841, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of 
the  Freemasons  of  Scotland.  He  was 
a  Knight  of  the  Thistle,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Perth- 
shire. The  late  peer  was  a  Liberal  in 
politics,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
many  social  movements  having  for 
their  object  the  well-being  or  the 
working  classes.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  peers  who  belonged  to  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  over  one  of  the 
great  meetings  of  which  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  iie  presided. 

SIR  W.  STIRUNG-MAXWBLL. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Stirling^ 
Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  occurred  at  Venice 
on  January  16,  from  typhus  fever  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  after  an  illness 
of  eight  days.    The  deceased  baronet 
was  in  his  cioth  year,  having  been  bom 
in  1818.    He  was  the  only  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Archibald  Stirling,  of  Keir,  the 
representative  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family.    He  graduated  B.A.  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1839,and  M.A.  four 
years  later,  after  which  he  resided  for 
some  time  in  France  and  Spain,  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture and  art.    In  1848  he  wrote  "  The 
Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain; "  in  1852, 
"  The  Cloister  Life  of  Charles  V. ; "  and 
in  1866,  "  Velasquez  and  his  Works." 
From  1862   to   1866    he   represented 
Perthshire  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  Conservative.    In  the  latter  year, 
by  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle. 
Sir  John  Maxwell,  he  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates,  and  was  again  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  as  member  for 
Perthshire,  where  a  seat  becomes  vacant 
by  his  death.    He  was  elected  Rector 
of   St.  Andrew's   University  in  1863, 
Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  University 
in  1872,  and  Chancellor  of  Glasgow 
University  in  1876.    At  the  general 
election  in  1874  he  was  agidn  returned 
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to  the  Hotue  of  Gommons  as  M.P.  for 
Perthsbire,  of  which  ooonty  he  was 
Vioe-Lieutenant.  He  was  also  a  De- 
paty- Lieutenant  for  Lanarkshire  and 
Kenfrewshire,  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  the  National  Protrait 
Gallery,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  London.  In  1876  he 
was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle, 
being  the  only  commoner  who  enjoyed 
that  distinction.  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  married,  in  1865,  Lady  Anna 
Maria  Leslie- Melville,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  by 
whom  he  has  issue  living  two  sons, 
John  Maxwell,  bom  in  1866,  and  Archi- 
bald, bom  in  1869.  In  1874  a  melan- 
choly accident  left  Sir  William  a 
widower.  He  subbequently  married 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  who  died  in 
June  last. 


GENERAL  DE  LA  MABMOEA« 

This  celebrated  soldier  and  states- 
man died  at  Florence  on  January  6. 
Alphonso  Ferraro,  Blarquis  de  la  Mar* 
mora,  was  bom  in  November  1804.  At 
14  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Pied- 
montese  military  academy,  and  in  1823 
joined  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  artil- 
lery. He  had  been  a  major  three  years 
when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
out,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
▼arious  actions,  receiving  the  gold 
medal  for  valour.  He  rendered  espe- 
cial service  on  April  8,  1848,  at  Pas- 
txingo,  where,  by  making  a  divervion 
in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  he  enabled 
the  Piedmontesc,  who  ha<l  been  thrown 
into  disorder,  to  recover  their  forma- 
tion. During  the  agitations  of  the 
autumn  of  1 848  he  rendered  important 
service  to  the  King,  Charles  Albert, 
and  when  the  armistice  with  Austria 
was  denounced  in  March  1849  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  corps 
of  reserve,  having  been  previously 
raised  to  the  rank  of  general  He  was 
too  far  off  to  render  any  assistance 
when  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara 
was  fought.  The  new  King,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  made  him  a  lieutenant- 
general,  and  named  him  Minister  of 
War,  a  post  which  he  had  twia*  l>efore 
occupied  for  a  few  weeks.  In  this 
capacity  he  set  to  work  to  reorganiM  i 
the  army,  simply  with  a  view  to  effi-  | 
ciency,  and  by  {jatient  and  arduous 
labour  in  time  Htteil  it  fur  the  great  ' 
work  which  wait  »>efore  it.  Purniiant 
to  the  treaty  of  January  2\*,  ltt;>5.  by 
which  Sardinia  was  a^lmittcMl  to  the 
concert  of  the  We»tem  Powe^^  a  Pied- 


montete  army  was  sent  to  the  Criiiia*v 
and  De  la  Marmora  was  i^ypointad  its 
commander.  His  force  rendered  ez« 
cellent  service  in  repulsing  the  Bos- 
sians  at  the  river  Tchemai,  although  it 
was  denied  a  foremost  part  in  the  cam- 
paign. In  1859  De  la  Marmora  again 
took  his  place  in  the  army,  which  was 
formed  for  the  war  of  independenos, 
and  when  the  battle  of  Solferino  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  peace  of 
ViUafranca,  he  rejoined  the  Ci^inet  as 
Minister  of  War  and  Marine.  He  was 
subsequently  charged  with  some  im- 
portant missions  to  Berlin  and  Sc 
Petersburg.  After  the  occupation  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  by  Italian  troops,  he  was 
named  Prefect  of  Naples  in  suooession  to 
General  Cialdini,  and  subsequently  the 
entire  direction  of  the  political  aftaiis 
of  the  new  province  was  entrusted  to 
hioL  In  September  1864  De  la  Mar- 
mora was  charged  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet.  After  the  removal  of  the 
Government  from  Turin  to  Fknrenos 
had  deranged  the  balance  of  parties,  he 
became  the  head  of  a  Mini^ry  whidi 
lasted  till  1866.  In  this  oapiusity  he 
for  two  years  pressed  the  French  Em- 
peror to  recall  his  troops  from  Bone  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  Sep- 
tember Convention,  while  be  also  pfo- 
tested  against  the  project  enterUuned 
by  the  Spanish  Government  of  sending 
troops  to  Bome  to  jntytect  the  Fope. 
In  1866  Austria  was  rapidly  arming, 
and  De  la  Marmora  took  advantage  of 
this  fact  to  raise  the  strength  of  the 
Italian  army.  At  the  same  time  he 
prr>cured  the  passing  of  a  law  whidi 
somed  the  Government  with  aBq)le 
power  in  view  of  a  great  crisis.  In 
June,  having  previously  transferred  his 
political  functions  to  Baron  Rieasoli, 
he  accompanied  the  King  to  Cremona, 
from  whence  a  declaration  ot  war 
against  Austria  was  issued  by  the  ItA« 
lian  Government.  On  June  94,  how* 
ever,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Costoo^ 
The  victories  of  the  Prussians  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  make  peace  preserved  Italy 
from  the  usual  oonseouences  of  «*^^f>at|, 
and  the  territories  of  Victor  Emmanoel 
were  increased  by  the  addition  of  tliat 
of  Venice,  which  was  handed  over  by 
.\ustria  to  France,  and  by  the  latter  to 
Italy.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which 
Italy  was  brought  into  oo-operation 
with  l*russia  in  1866  were  not  satis- 
factory to  De  la  Ifarmora,  who  engaged 
in  a  ttharp  controversy  on  that  subject, 
anil  alw>  upon  the  causes  of  the  ill* 
sucoestt  uf  the  lulian  army  in  186C 
Fvir  the  la»t  few  years  the  Teteran  hae 
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been  little  occupied  with  public  affairs. 
His  last  words  are  stated  to  have  been 
expressive  of  his  devotion  to  his  King 
and  countrj.  The  funeral  at  Florence 
on  January  7  was  very  imposing.  His 
remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Biella.  The  Turkish  ambassador  at 
Rome  was  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to 
attend  the  General's  funeral,  in  token 
of  the  gratitude  of  Turkey  towards  the 
commander  of  the  Sardinian  forces  in 
the  Crimea. 


MR.  ANDREW  MURRAY. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Murray,  F.L.S.,  the  naturalist, 
whose  later  life  has  been  mainly  occu- 
pied in  close  scientific  observation  upon 
the  injury  done  by  insects  in  our  fields 
and  gardens.  Other  natural  history 
subjects  of  less  direct  practical  im- 
portance occupied  his  attention  at 
earlier  periods  of  his  life.  In  1866  he 
published  his  well-known  "  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  Mammals,"  in 
which  he  brought  together  such  facts 
as  were  known,  and  illustrated  the  dis- 
tribution by  coloured  maps.  In  1868-9 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society,  and  he  filled  also  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  Edinburgh. 


M.  RASPAIL. 

From  Paris  we  have  news  of  the 
death  of  M.  Raspail,  the  French  chemist. 
He  was  bom  on  January  29,  1794,  and 
had  consequently  almost  attained  his 
84th  year.  His  scientific  works,  pub- 
lished in  the  early  days  of  his  career, 
procured  him  considerable  reputation, 
and  the  active  part  he  afterwards 
played  in  politics  as  an  advanced 
Liberal  soon  made  him  even  more 
widely  known.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  he  was  prosecuted  again 
and  again  for  his  writings,  and  a  paper 
which  he  edited  was  condemned  twenty 
times  in  twelve  months,  and  had  to  pay 
fines  amounting  to  100,000  francs.  Even 
so  late  as  1875  he  was  condemned  to  a 
year's  imprisonment,  and  at  the  age  of 
81  underwent  his  sentence. 


MR.   SHEPHARD. 

Dr.  Tristram,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London,  on  taking 
his  seat  at  the    Chapter  House,    St.., 
Paul's    Churchyard,    on    January    21, 


announced  to  the  bar  that  he  had  just 
received  information  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Shephard,  the  Registrar  of  the 
Court  over  which  he  presided.  He 
added  that  he  believed  the  deceased 
gentleman  had  held  the  office  of 
Registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court  for 
some  sixty  years,  and  he  understood 
his  father  had  held  the  office  some  fifty 
years  before  him. 


DR.  STOKES. 

William  Stokes,  M.D.,  Dublin  and 
Edinburgh,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
in  the  University  of  the  former  city, 
whose  death  is  just  announced,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  his  professional  fame 
was  known  not  only  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  where  he  had  acquired  a  very 
extensive  practice,  but  amongst  me- 
dical, scientific,  and  archaeological  bo- 
dies in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
His  writings  are  standard  works  in  the 
profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
in  which  he  attained  such  eminence, 
and  his  death  is  universally  lamented, 
not  the  least  by  the  poor  of  his  city,  to 
whom  he  was  a  constant  benefsictor 
and  friend.  Dr.  Stokes  was  some  time 
President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  his  election  to  the  chair  of  that 
learned  body  was  a  just  tribute  to  his 
high  acquirements  in  archaeological 
knowledge.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy,  which  gave  expression  to 
the  universal  regret.  Lord  CHagan 
wound  up  his  eulogium  in  these  wonls : 
<'He  (Dr.  Stokes)  was  an  hereditary 
lover  of  Ireland,  and  his  love  was  as 
wise  as  it  was  strong.  He  loved  the 
scenery  of  Ireland,  her  traditions,  the 
picturesque  and  melancholy  scenes  of 
her  history,  and  her  crumbling  ruins." 
Dr.  Stokes  was,  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  73  years  of  age. 


February. 


THE  LATE  POPE  PIUS  IX. 

Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  died  at  the 
Vatican,  after  a  long  and  gradual 
decline,  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
on  February  7,  and  the  longest  and 
certamly  one  of  the  most  important 
Popedoms  in  history  has  thus  come  to 
an  end.  The  life  which  has  thus,  as  it 
were,  faded  out  in  its  eighty-sixth  year, 
once  reached  a  asenith  of  popalarityy 
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tnd  broke  into  a  richness  of  promise 
■Qoh  as  is  given  to  not  many  even  of 
the  greatest  careers. — 

Mastai  Ferretti,  bom  at  Sinlgaglia, 
near  Ancona,  on  May  13, 1792,  the  son 
of  a  noble  &mily,  had  always  led  a  life 
that  might  fairly  be  called  exemplary. 
His  constitution  was  weak  and  sickly. 
He  was  liable  to  epileptic  fits  from  his 
childhood,  and  this  tendency  threat- 
ened at  one  time  to  mar  his  hopes  of 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  Chnrch. 
His  own  inclinations  and  those  of  his 
mother  were,  however,  entirely  for  his 
adopting  the  priesthood,  and  the  epi- 
leptic tendencies  gradually  disappear- 
iTk^t  Mastai  Ferretti  was  ordained  a 
pnesU  He  celebrated  mass  for  the 
first  time  at  Easter,  1819.  At  once  he 
became  one  of  the  most  earnest  and 
devoted  priests  the  Church  in  her  best 
days  had  ever  known.  In  1823  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Chili ;  in  1825,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  placed  by 
the  Pope  in  charge  of  the  Hospital  of 
BU  Michael ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Spoleto.  In 
1836  he  was  sent  as  Apostolic  Nuncio 
to  Naples,  and  there  he  won  for  him- 
self a  noble  reputation  by  the  fearless 
devotion  with  which  he  attended  upon 
the  sick  during  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
cholera.  He  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  Spoleto  to  that  of  Tinda,  and  on 
December  14,  1840,  he  was  proclaimed 
CardinaL  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
1846,  Gregory  XVI.  died.  Cardinal 
Ferretti  arrived  in  Rome  on  June  12, 
and  four  days  afterwards  was  elected 
Pope,  by  a  Conclave  which  lasted  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Pius  IX.  went  to  work  at  once  to 
justify  the  high  opinion  formed  of  him. 
ne  reformed  various  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  He  reduced  greatly  the  ex- 
penses of  administration.  He  abolished 
various  sinecures.  He  grante<l  an  am- 
nesty to  politic.il  prisoners.  He  relieved 
the  Jews  from  some  mrwt  oppressive 
regulations,  odious  relics  of  the  bar- 
baurous  medias^-al  system.  He  moditied 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  grantM 
to  Rome  a  political  constitution  which 
brought  laymen  back  again  into  a  sliare 
of  government  and  power.  To  make 
the  popularity  of  Pius  IX  still  greater, 
Austria  took  alarm  and  offence  at  h'm 
liberal  movemenu,  and  sent  forth 
haughty  romon.Ht ranees.  Austrian  troopn 
actually  occupied  Ferrara.  Tlie  P(»|)e 
mad**  a  spirited  protest,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  cry  went  all  over  the  nation 
that  I*ius»  IX.  was  about  to  rally  Italy  to 
armfl  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner 
fr»m  his  soil,    GartbaMi  hurried  h.'m«* 


from  South  America  to  offer  hlB  ter* 
vices  to  the  new  deliveier  of  Italy; 
but  before  he  arrived  upon  the  aoe&e 
the  aspect  of  aflkirs  had  changed. 

The  demand  for  refcnrm  at  Biyme, 
and  for  a  movement  against  the  Ant- 
trians,  began  to  exoeM  anything  he 
had  anticipated.  The  voice  of  Mairini 
and  his  followers  was  heaid,  and  the 
Pope  took  fright  at  the  threatened  fall 
of  dynasties  and  drew  baok«  He  pto- 
tested  that,  as  a  Pontiff,  he  ooold  act 
make  war  against  a  Christian  Power. 
He  qualified  some  of  his  leforma.  He 
called  to  -  his  ootmcils  the  ill-fated 
Count  Rossi.  The  war  of  national  in- 
dependence went  on  without  Pins,  or 
in  spite  of  him.  Venice  was  proclaimed 
a  republic  Milan  drove  oot  the  Ans- 
trians.  Rossi  was  assassinated;  the 
population  of  Rome  demanded  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Ministry,  and  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Aostrla.  Itie 
Pope  fled  to  Gaeta;  the  sbort-lived 
Tnumvirate  of  the  Roman  Rnmblie 
was  proclaimed,  and  Pins  DL  and  Italy 
parted  then  and  there  for  ever.  Ttie 
Pope  had  had  his  chanoe  and  loet  it* 
It  never  came  again,  nor,  we  snppoee, 
did  he  ever  wish  for  it.  From  that  day 
to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  Italian  freedom. 

In  April,  1800,  Pope  Pins  DL  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  where  he  reigned 
twenty  years  longer,  by  the  snpoort  of 
a  French  military  garrison,  and  by  the 
catlike  cunning  of  his  Seeretaiy  of 
State,  the  late  Cardinal  AntooellL  But 
he  had  already  lost,  for  himself  and 
his  successors  in  the  Papa^,  the  leyalty 
of  the  Italian  people.  His  political  in- 
dependence  was  virtually  destroyed, 
his  temporal  dominioa  oontimied 
merely  on  sufferance,  and  was  destined 
to  be  shaken  to  pieces  and  swept  away 
by  the  next  storm  of  a  revolationaiy 
war.  That  came  in  the  events  of  IBA 
and  1860,  when  the  French  and  Pied- 
montese  conquest  of  Lombaidy  was 
followed  by  the  Papal  provinces  of  the 
Romagna  casting  off  their  allegiance 
to  the  Pope,  and  by  the  Piedmontese 
troops  expelling  his  foreign  legion  froa 
Umbria  and  Anoona ;  it  came  again  in 
1870,  when  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  garrison  from  Rome  allowed 
the  Italian  kingdom  to  force  an  en- 
trance at  its  gates. 
Tlie  Pope,  as  an  Italian  8ov«rsign 

I  Prince,  had  no  supporters  left  to  hun 
among  the  Italian  nation :  it  was  in- 

!  evitable  that  his  throne  should  ftOL 
There  is  no  more  to  be  said  of  the 
{Htlitical  errors  and  disasters  of  this 
ri'ijrn.  except   so  far  as  o^ncems  tile 
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later  phase  of  his  dispute  with  several 
European  Gk>vemments,  particularly 
with  Germany,  upon  the  limits  of  the 
ecclesiastical  allegiance  he  has  claimed 
in  their  dominions.  These  disputes 
arose  from  the  promulgation  of  his 
Encyclical  Letter  and  Syllabus,  and 
from  the  decree  of  his  (Ecumenical 
Council  in  1869,  inspired  by  theologi- 
cal views  which  we  do  not  here  pretend 
to  discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to  record 
that  Pius  IX.  had  the  consolation  of 
proclaiming  that  **  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra — i.e.,  when 
in  discharge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and 
teacher  of  all  nations  he  defines  a  doc- 
trine regarding  faith  or  morals  to  be 
held  by  the  universal  Church — is,  by 
the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him 
in  the  person  of  the  blessed  Peter, 
possessed  of  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed 
that  his  Church  should  be  endowed  in 
defining  doctrines  regarding  faith  or 
morals,  and  that  therefore  such  defini- 
tions of  the  Roman  Pontiff  are  of 
themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent 
of  the  Church,  irrefragable."  This 
was  a  notable  achievement;  but  its 
magnitude  will  perhaps  be  better  un- 
derstood, its  importance  better  tested, 
and  its  consequences,  good  or  bad, 
better  developed  under  some  of  the 
successors  of  the  late  Pope.  Of  his 
personal  character  and  behaviour, 
throughout  a  life  extended  to  the 
eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  thirty- 
second  of  his  reign,  there  is  no  evil  to 
be  told  beyond  a  venial  exhibition  of 
such  faults  of  temper,  and  occasional 
slips  in  the  way  of  levity  or  vanity  as 
are  common  to  the  most  amiable  men 
fond  of  public  applause. 

• 

EARL  BATHURST. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Bathurst  occurred  on  February  24,  at 
his  residence  in  Half  Moon  Street, 
Piccadilly.  The  deceased  nobleman, 
"William  Lennox  Bathurst,  fifth  Earl 
Bathurst,  also  Lord  Apsley,  of  Apsley, 
in  Sussex,  and  Lord  Bathurst,  of 
Battlesden,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  was  bom  at  Apsley  House, 
Hyde  Park,  on  February  14,  1791,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  He  was  the  second,  and  even- 
tually the  last  surviving,  son  of  Henry, 
the  third  Earl,  by  Lady  Georgina  Len- 
nox, sister  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, after  whom  he  received  his 
second  baptismal  name.  He  was  en- 
tered at  an  early  age  at  Eton,  under 
Dr.  Goodall,  where  he  had  among  his 


school-fellows  and  form-fellows  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge  and  the  late  Lords 
Downshire,  EUenborough,  Clinton, 
Desart,  Falmouth,  Bayning,  Henley, 
and  Cholmondeley.  From  Eton  he 
passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  Easter 
Term,  1812,  obtaining  a  second  class 
in  the  school  of  "  Literas  Humaniores,*' 
and  not  long  afterwards  was  elected  to 
a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls*  College.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  having  already  sat  in  the 
Parliament  of  1812  as  M.P.  for  the 
since  disfranchised  borough  of  Weob- 
ley.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years — 
namely,  from  1827  down  to  1860 — he 
acted  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  position  which  brought  him 
constantly  in  contact  with  public  men 
of  every  shade  of  politics  and  opinions, 
and  in  which  he  was  almost  as  popular 
as  his  fellow-clerk,  Mr.  Charles  Gre- 
ville.  In  his  private  convictions  he 
was  a  staunch  Conservative.  Late  in 
life — namely,  in  the  year  1866 — ^he 
succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  to  the  earldom,  which  now 
passes  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Allen  Alex- 
ander Bathurst,  M.P.  for  Cirencester, 
only  son  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
late  Colonel  the  Hon.  Seymour  Thomas 
Bathurst,  M.P.,  by  Julia,  only  daughter 
of  Mr.  John  Peter  Hankey.  His  lord- 
ship was  bom  in  October  1832,  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  has  sat  as  M.P.  for 
Cirencester  in  the  Conservative  interest 
since  the  year  1857.  He  married,  in 
1862,  a  daughter  of  Lord  de  Tabley, 
by  whom  (her  ladyship  died  in  1872) 
he  has  three  sons. 

GEORGE   CRUIESHANK. 

George  Cruikshank,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  original  of  modem  illus- 
trators, passed  away  on  February  1,  at 
his  residence  in  Hampstead  Road,  after 
a  life  of  almost  incessant  labour,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years.  The 
productions  of  his  pencil  are  so  nume- 
rous, and  his  style  is  so  imiform,  that 
in  mentioning  what  he  has  done  during 
his  long  career  the  attention  is  as 
naturally  directed  to  the  subject  as  to 
the  execution.  Beginning  life  at  an  age 
when  most  youths  are  still  at  school, 
Cruikshank  was  employed  illustrating 
children's  books  and  other  literature 
of  that  class.  He  then,  in  conjunction 
with  a  literary  man,  published  two  illus- 
trated monthly  periodicals  called  The 
Scourge  and  The  Meteor^  and  his  con- 
tributions to  Mr.  Hone's  political  squibs 
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whld)  wen  unongst  hU  next  eflort*,  1 
wore  reeelTrf  ■ith  mneh  turojahj  the  i 
pabllc.  TftkinghU  ldeA,prob*bl7,from  ' 
BogkTth,  to  whoae  geniiu  as  a  w^CklQ- 
rial  Oniluhuik  in  some  points  ap- 
prcMtches,  the  deoeaiHvd  painter  occupied 
bimielt  with  a  Mries  of  plates  In- 
taaded  to  repreBsnt  "  Life  in  LoDdon," 
with  the  object  of  warning  the  yonng 
and  inezperlenoed  againat  some  of 
the  pitfatU  that  await  tbem  in  popa- 
loiu  lowne.  An  nnfortnnate  mis- 
nndentaDdlng  between  him  and  the 
writer  of  the  lelter-pren  induced 
Crnikihank  to  abandon  the  unfinished 
DodeTtaking  ;  which  was  completed  bj 
bl*  brother  Aobert,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained an  extenidve  tale,  being  alio 
dramatised.  This  was  followed  bjr 
"Life  in  Parii  "  and  ihe  "Point*  of 
Hnmoar,"  as  to  which  latter  prodne- 
llon  X0M.nj  critics  have  epoken  in  terms 
of  high  approval.  The  connection  be- 
tween GeorKS  Cmikshank  and  the  late 
Charlet  Dickens  waaaoxplcioiul; begun 
when  the  two  yoang  men  prodnced 
"Kketcheii  by  B™,"  auboogh  the  illns. 
trator's  share  in  the  suggestion  of  some 
oi  the  eharael«t*  in  ■*  Rekwick  "  has 
Hnoe  been  a  matter  of  frequent,  and 
eren  yet  unsettled,  oontrover^j.  No 
one  will,  howerer,  deny  rery  high 
praise  to  both  writer  and  designer, 
while  many  believe  thai  Crulkshank's 
illuKtratiorw  in  "Oliver  Twisi'  form 
one  of  the  mosi  attractive  featoree  of 
the  boifk.  The  novels  of  Alnsworth 
and  Sir  Walter  Sooit  have  also  been 
embellished  by  the  facile  pencil  of  Ihe 
deceaKd,  as  well  a*  a  whole  Imet  of 
other  works  of  the  same  description. 
Cruiksbanh's  "Omnibus"  ai^eared  in 
lB4i,  and  although  Ismail  Blanchard 
aaeiated  wiih  the  tetler-pTess,lhe  chief 
merit  of  the  performance  is  due  io  the 
■rtiit.  ConipicnoDs  throughout  all  the 
series  of  Cmikshank '■  works  is  aiirong 
tendency  Io  display  the  evil  results  of 
intemperance,  and  lo  ihlsend  his  "  Gin 
Trap,"  "The  Boitle"— a  prodoction 
dramatiMd  ai  eight  I<nnd<in  theatres 
simullaneously— "The  Wiirohipof  Bac- 
chus," a  large  oil-|ialniing,  henidcs  nu- 
merousot  her  prod  net  ions,  were  di  rect  ed. 
•■  The  Womhip  of  Kaochns,"  leaving  its 
artisticpMiiioDout  of  thequesiion,  Isa 
striking  (eslimnny  not  only  of  the  per- 
severance of  the  painicr,  hoi  of  his 
ical  in  the  cause  which  he  had  ai 
bean.  In  his  later  years  Cruiksliank 
Innieil  hi-  attention  lo  oil-painting, 
and  cxhitiiied  a(  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  tiritish  Insiituii<jo,  among 
oiher  coniribuiion*,  his  illaiirations  — 
"Tilaniaand    Bnttiim."  '■  Cinderells." 
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"  Tarn  o'  Sbafitet,"  and  *  THatmMag  » 
Congngation,"  this  la«t  being  painted 
tor  Ptinc«  Albwt.  UnUl  witliin  a  dnrt 
time  of  the  lamented  artiat's  daaUi  ha 
enjoyed  vigorous  health,  and  uM  oolf 
worked  at  his  profoMion,  bnt  wm  a 
constant  attendant  at  meeting*  ol  a 
phllaDthTDpic  ohanotar. 


HR.    CHALHEBB,   B.BX 

Hr.  O.  Fftnl  ChalnMts,  B.BJL,  died 
in  Kdinbnrgh  Infirmaij  on  Febman  90, 
from  the  eltecta  of  injniie*  whim  he 
reoeived  on  Febroai?  16,  iriien  b«  was 
found  insensible  in  an  an*  In  Chat> 
lotte  tJtroat,  Edinbu^,  eullerii^  tna 
a  severe  scalp  woondl  SiDoe  l&en  ha 
partially  recovered  oopsdonmew,  b«t 
was  nnable  lo  give  any  aoooont  id 
his  prooeodings.  A  gold  wauli.  Ui 
pane,  containing  money,  and  Ua  h*l, 
had  been  abalraoted.  Hi.  Chah— fs, 
who  had  resided  in  Bdinbtn^  eiDn 
about  ISU,  wasboni  in  l(aaUuM,n«- 
far>hire,inl83S.  BewMel«etedali«aso> 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Hoottiah  Aadamy 
in  1SS7,  and  an  academician  in  18TI. 
He  look  a  high  rank  among  the  Seot- 
tbih  artin*,  and  baa  pTodnoad  a  nmbar 
of  well-known  works.  He  has  two 
pictureii  in  ihls  year's  exhibition  of  lb* 
Royal  booltiah  Academy,  and  one  of 
his  pictures  was  purchased  in  ISM  by 
the  Royal  Asaociation  tor  ihe  womo- 
lion  of  Ihe  Fine  Arte  in  Hootlaoo.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  HootUsfa  Aeadosy 
have  offered  a  reward  of  lOOt  to  aaf- 
one  who  will  give  infomatloa  wUdi 
may  lead  to  Ibe  tppnbnMioa  «l  lfi> 
Chalmers'  sssailint. 


MR.  THOMAS  CHITTr. 


[ecradiai 
1  his  lari 


TbedeaihiaannoimoedotMr.Thn—i 
Chilly,  the  well-known  ploadai,  in  Us 
seven ty-Kvenlh  year.  Hr.  Cbitty  w 
never  called  lo  I  he  Rar.  ~ 
as  a  spedat  pleader,  ai 
business  atlracied  to  his  papll-nxm  • 
crowd  of  siodenls.  Among  tboea  who 
read  with  him  were  Lord  Chaneellor 
Cairan,  I«nl  O'Hagan,  Chief  Joatlea 
nniitesidc,  Hr.  Justiu  WlUea,  Mr. 
Joslicc  Quain,  and  Kir  JaaM*  °'""— 
Be  was  the  editor  of  "  CWtty's  P»ae- 
liee,"  which  i«iaed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  wai  long  the  hand-book  at 
pra«tiiionFrs  of  the  old  school,  and  be 
was  alw  editor  of  Bum's  ■•  Jgstloe  of 
the  Peace.'  Hr.  Chilly  btcaa  hi* 
practice  below  Ihe  Rar  in  the  j«*r 
IBl'^  at  an  annsually  early  age.  Be 
^■ll■>  rapidly  ini<>  a  largr  business^  and 
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continued  hard  at  work  nntil  towards 
the  close  of  last  year,  when  his  strength 
suddenly  failed  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  attendance  at  his 
chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk.  His 
son,  Mr.  Joseph  Chitty,  Q.C.,  has  held 
for  some  time  a  high  position  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Rolls  C!ourt,  and  a  grandson 
who  bears  his  name  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  Bar. 


REV.  DR.   DUFF, 

The  Rev,  Dr.  Duff,  D.D.,  died  this 
month  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was 
renowned  in  the  history  of  Christian 
missionary  enterprise  in  India,  as  the 
founder  and  conductor  of  an  important 
set  of  institutions  for  the  moral  and 
religious  benefit  of  the  native  races. 
It  was  in  1830  that  the  young  Scotch- 
man went  out  there,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  St.  Andrews,  under  Dr.  Chal- 
mers and  others,  to  open  a  high  school 
or  college  for  Hindoo  youths  at  Cal- 
cutta. This  was  a  project  set  on  foot 
by  the  directing  authorities  of  the 
Established  Presbj^terian  Elirk  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Moderator, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis.  It  was  meant  by 
the  aid  of  Raja£  Rammohun  to  convey 
superior  instruction  through  the  medium 
of  English — making  the  Hindoos  learn 
English,  as  the  condition  of  admitting 
them  to  a  share  in  the  scientific  and 
technical  acquirements  of  the  European 
world.  The  expectations,  however,  of 
Dr.  Duff  and  other  zealous  promoters 
of  English  Missionary  Colleges  and 
schools  in  India,  went  considerably 
beyond  that  of  providing  a  merely 
temporal  benefit  for  their  pupils.  It 
was  hoped  that  many  of  their  Hindoo 
students  would  become  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  and  value  of 
the  Christian  religion,  that  they  might 
supply  a  large  number  of  native  preach- 
ers and  teadiers,  ministers  and  pastors, 
to  impart  its  blessings  to  the  heathen 
population.  Readers  of  that  most  in- 
teresting biography,  the  "Memoir  of 
Norman  Macleod,"  may  find  his  re- 
marks upon  the  subject  in  the  extracts 
from  his  Address  to  the  Scottish  General 
Assembly,  after  his  return  from  visiting 
the  Indian  Missions.  It  appears  that 
Dr.  Duff,  who  had  then,  in  1872,  been 
carrying  on  the  system  thirty-five  years, 
though  since  1843  in  connection  with 
the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  could  only 
reckon  206  converts  altogether,  while 
he  had  3,000  young  persons,  male  and 
female,  in  his  schools  in  Bengal,  with 
fifty  Christian  agents,  four  of   them 


clergymen,  at  twelve  different  stations. 
"As  to  ordained  missionaries,  three 
only  have  been  contributed  by  the  in- 
stitution since  its  commencement.  The 
same  general  results  have  been  obtained 
at  Madras  and  Bombay."  Dr.  Duff, 
along  with  many  other  Scottish  mis- 
sionaries in  India,  joined  the  secession 
from  the  Estabiii^ed  Kirk  in  Scotland 
in  1843.  He  retumedto  Scotland  in  1864, 
and  became  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Free  Kirk  College  at  Edinburgh.  He 
also  founded  a  college  for  missionaries 
in  that  city,  and  continued  in  other 
ways,  by  his  personal  labours  and  pro- 
curing funds,  to  further  that  Interesting 
cause. 


MR.  WILLIAM  EVANS. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water- Colours,  Mr.  William 
Evans,  whose  death  has  this  month  to 
be  announced,  was  bom  December  4, 
1797.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Evans, 
of  Flintshire,  an  artist  of  considerable 
power,  one  of  whose  works  is  now  at 
Burling^n  House.  He  was  bom  and 
educated  at  Eton ;  for  a  short  time  he 
studied  medicine,  but  soon  became  a 
pupil  of  De  Wint,  and  took  up  art  as  a 
profession.  In  1828  he  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water- Colours,  and  in  that  year  exhi- 
bited four  drawings—"  Eton,"  «  Wind- 
sor," "  The  Thames  Fisherman,"  and 
<*  Barmouth."  He  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession,  and  was  elected  member  in 
1831.  From  that  time  till  a  few  years 
ago  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor,  con- 
tributing many,  and  often  large  and 
important  works,  to  the  exhibition,  and 
was  most  energetic  and  sealous  in  en- 
deavouring to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Society.  Early  in  his  career  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  drawing  at 
Eton,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1866, 
and  then  resigned  in  consequence  of 
increasing  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  the  head  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
college.  In  this  position  the  remainder 
of  his  useful  life  was  spent,  and  his 
name  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many  for  the  ^od  influence  he  exer- 
cised over  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  and  all  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  Eton  at  heart  will  feel 
what  a  heavy  loss  the  school  has  sus- 
tained. 


SIR  GEORGE  B.  L'ESTBANGB. 

Sir  George  Burdett  L^Estrange  died 
on  the    6tn    inst.  at  Harcourt  Road> 
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Dublin,  aged  eighty-two.  He  was 
second  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Peisley 
L*EstTange,  of  Mog8toan,King*s  County, 
by  Grace,  his  wife,  daughter  of  George 
Bnrdett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  was  the  de- 
scendant of  the  very  ancient  Norman 
family  of  Le  Strange,  of  Hunstanton, 
Norfolk.  Entering  the  army  in  early 
life,  8ir  George  served  throughout  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  and  received  a 
medal  and  six  clasps.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  his  regiment,  the  31st,  was 
reduced,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the 
ScoU  Fusilier  Guards.  In  1828,  after 
his  retirement  from  the  army,  he  was 
appointed  Chamberlain  at  the  Vice- 
regal Court  of  Ireland,  and  continued 
for  many  years  to  fill  that  station.  In 
1858  he  was  constituted  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  to  the  Order  of  8t.  Patrick, 
which  post  he  held  till  his  death  ;  and, 
in  1860  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Courteous,  kindhcarted,  liberal, 
and  generous.  Sir  George  L*£strange 
gained  universal  populiuity,  even  in 
the  difficult  duties  of  Viceregal  Cham- 
berlain. Personally  be  had  not  an 
enemy.  He  was  a  sympathiser  with 
the  poor,  and  a  chosen  companion  of 
those  in  his  own  sphere,  an  expert 
angler  and  a  keen  sportsman. 


COLONEL  T.  G.  MONTGOMERIE. 

The  AtMeiufum  says  the  death  at 
Bath,  at  the  early  age  of  47,  of  Colonel 
T.  G.  Montgomerie,  R,E.,  F.R.S.,  whose 
name  is  so  honourably  associated  with 
the  study  of  the  geography  of  India 
and  Central  Asia,  will  (ill  most  Anglo- 
Indians  and  geographeri  with  profound 
regret.  Colonel  Montgomerie  entered 
the  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  De- 
partment in  1862,  and  soon  after  took 
a  leading  share  in  tlie  measurement  of 
the  )>ase  lines  of  Chuch  and  Karachi. 
The  Topogn^hical  Survey  of  Kashmir 
and  of  the  mighty  mass  of  the  Hima- 
layas up  to  the  Tibetan  frontier  was 
his  next  noteworthy  achievement ;  this 
surrey  covered  an  expanse  of  alx^ut 
77,000  sqnjtfe  miles,  includinf?  s«imc  of 
the  moKt  stupendous  ranges  in  tlie 
world,  and  occupied  nine  yeaw.  (.'olonel 
Montgomerie *s  name,  however,  is  liest 
known  in  connection  with  the  Trans- 
Himalayan  explorations  which,  al- 
th«>ufch  organ  i>e<l  under  tiie  general 
suficrintendence  of  (.'olonel  Walker, 
were  conduct e^l  under  the  close  puper- 
vision  of  the  former  officer.  The  plan 
consintt-d  in  training  intelligent  Asiaticx 
(whr>  were  generally  picked  out  from 
among  frontier  tribes)  in  the  nw  of  the 


sextant,  oompaas,  and  hypaometer,  and 
despatdiing  them,  often  in  the  diagniae 
of  merchants,  to  sorr^  the  regions 
adjoining  our  Indian  fitmtier  wbora 
a  British  officer's  preaenoe  would  not 
be  tolerated.  It  would  be  difficolt  to 
convey  within  a  brief  notice,  like  this, 
an  exact  notion  of  the  amount  of  aimney 
work  accomplished  by  this  agency ;  bnt 
without  reckoning  the  work  of  the 
native  officers  attMhed  to  the  Tarkand 
Mission,  it  amounts  to  a  total  lei^th  of 
4,500  miles  of  route  survey  in  Tibet, 
Kashgaria,  Badakshan,  Kafiriatao,  kc^ 
along  which  routes  oar  geon^iliical 
knowledge  has  been  aceorately  eatab- 
lished.  The  importance  to  Indim  of 
such  work  from  a  militair,  political, 
commercial,  or  administrative  point  of 
view  will  always  redound  to  Colonel 
Montgomerie 's  fame.  In  ooneeqnenee 
of  his  failing  health,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled in  1876  to  retire  from  the  pablic 
service,  to  the  great  regret  of  his  brolJiar 
officers  and  of  the  Indian  Qovemmant, 
who  had  on  several  oooasiona  made 
prominent  mention  of  his  serrieea. 
One  of  his  last  official  labours  was  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  British  Con- 
missioner  at  the  Paris  Oeogni|iliieal 
Congress  and  Exhibition  of  1876. 
Colonel  Montgomerie  was  a  goM  medal- 
list of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
(to  whose  journal  he  had  oontrlbntad 
many  interesting  papers)  and  a  Fallow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 


MR.  HENRT  THOBY  PRIN8IP. 

This  gentleman,  long  known  In  con- 
nection with  Indian  i^ain,  and  lale  a 
member  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Goon- 
cil,  died  on  Februarr  1 1  from  biondilHs, 
at  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  In 
the  86th  year  of  his  age.  The  aon  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Prinsep,  some  time 
alderman  of  London  and  M.P.  for 
Qucenborough,  he  was  bom  in  the  year 
1792,  and  received  his  early  edocatlon 
at  Haileybury  College.  He  entered 
tlic  East  Indian  Civil  Service  (Bengal 
Presidency)  at  the  usual  age, and  aerved 
with  distinction  in  the  political  and 
legal  departments.  After  holding  toe- 
ccwirely  the  poets  of  legal  leiuem- 
{  branccr  and  secretary,  he  was  appointed 
;  in  1840  one  of  the  ODuncil  of  the  8«- 
preme  Government  of  India.  Retiring 
from  the  service  and  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  elected  one  of  the  direetof* 
of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  on 
:  t  he  establishment  of  the  Indian  Oooneil 
j  under  the  Crown  in  18A8,  he 
iiointed  one  of  its  members  on 
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of  his  large  Indian  experience.  This 
post  he  resigned  only  recently.  Mr. 
Prinsep,  like  his  brother  James,  was 
distinguished  as  a  scholar,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian  he 
was  almost  without  a  rivaL  He  was 
the  author  of  a  variety  of  pamphlets  on 
questions  of  Indian  finance,  policy,  edu- 
cation, Sec,  and  also  of  some  larger 
works,  among  which  the  most  important 
are  a  "  History  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,''  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Life  of  Runjeet  Singh,"  and 
"Historical  Results  from  Discoveries 
in  Afghanistan."  Mr.  Prinsep  held  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  though  only  for  a 
short  time,  in  1851,  as  member  for 
Harwich,  in  the  place  of  Sir  John  Hob- 
house,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
but  he  was  unseated  on  petition. 

LIEUTENANT  -  COLDNEL 
C.  E.  TAYLOR. 

With  much  regret  we  record  the 
death  of  this  officer  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Army,  The  dates  of  his  com- 
missions are  as  follows : — Ensign,  Feb- 
ruary 1842 ;  captain,  March  1860 ;  major, 
July  1862 ;  lieutenant-colonel,  February 
1868.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Taylor  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Gene- 
ral Sir  Badcock  Lovell,  K.C.B.,  H.M, 
15th  Hussars,  during  the  Mahratta 
campaign,  1844,  when  commanding  the 
Madras  Force;  but  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment at  end  of  campaign.  Served 
during  the  last  Burmese  war  in  1852. 
Appointed  Quartermaster  of  Brigade, 
Madras  Brigade  Army  of  Ava,  by 
General  Goodwin,  C.B.,  commanding 
the  Forces;  rejoined  his  regiment 
when  the  Army  of  Ava  was  broken  up, 
and  the  war  had  ended.  Received  a 
medal  and  clasp.  Appointed  in  January 
1856,  by  General  Anson,  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Madras,  to  the  General  Staff, 
as  officiating  Brigade-Major  of  Malabar 
and  Canara,  and  was  confirmed  in  the 
appointment  by  the  subsequent  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General  Sir  P.  Grant, 
G.C.B.  Continued  in  Department  of 
Brigade- Major  imtil  1862,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  officiate  as  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant-General at  Army  Head  Quarters, 
Madras.  In  same  year  was  posted  to  a 
district  as  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant- 
General,  and  promoted  in  1863  to  As- 
sistant Adjutant-General  by  General 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B.,  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  served  as  such  for  five  years ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Nagpore  District 
by  Lieutenant-Gteneral  Sir  Gaspard  Le 
Marchant,G.C.B.,Commander-in-Chief, 


but  owing  to  a  severe  accident  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  it  and  return 
to  England  in  1869. 

SIR  ALFRED  T.  WILDE,  K.C.B. 

We  regret  to  state  that  intelligence 
has  been  received  of  the  decease  of 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Alfred  Thomas 
Wilde,  E.C.B.,  one  of  the  members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  Council,  which 
happened  on  February  7,  hi  the  age  of 
58.  The  third  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Edward  Archer  Wilde,  by  his  marriage 
with  Marianne,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Norris,  he  was  brother  of 
Lord  Penzance,  and  nephew  of  Lord 
ChanceUor  Truro ;  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1819,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Winchester  School.  He  en- 
tered the  Indian  army  in  1839,  obtain- 
ing a  commission  in  the  19th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction through  the  disturbances  on 
the  Malabar  coast  in  1843.  In  1863  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment for  defeating  a  body  of  the 
Waserees  or  Wasarees  in  a  night  attack 
they  made  upon  the  post  of  Bahadoor 
Ehail,  and  again  for  other  services 
afforded  by  him  during  the  great  in- 
undation of  the  Indus  in  1866.  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  against  the  Belo- 
chees  in  1867,  and  also  throughout  the 
mutiny  of  that  and  the  following  year ; 
he  took  part  in  the  storming  of  Delhi, 
and  was  one  of  those  officers  to  whom 
the  thanks  of  the  Government  were 
accorded.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded ;  for  his  services  here 
he  was  made  brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
and  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath;  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and 
was  also  publicly  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  of  Lord  Clyde.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  ih.e  4th  Punjab 
&fantry  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Mysoud  Wasarees  in  1860,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  brigadier- 
general  in  command.  In  1862-3  he 
was  again  actively  employed  in  the 
expeditions  undertaken  against  the 
Sitanha  and  Mundee  Fanatics,  and 
again  received  the  thanks  of  his  supe- 
rior officer  in  command.  In  1868,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Hazara  Field  Force  in  the 
expedition  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Black  Mountain,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Oovetnor-General  and 
the  rest  of  the  Indian  Government  on 
relinquishing  hid  command  of  the  Pun- 
jab Frontier  Force.    During  the  years 
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1869  and  1870  he  acted  as  military 
■ecretary  to  the  Governor  of  liadras, 
and  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-general 
in  1877.  He  was  nominated  a  Knight 
Ck>nmiander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Military  Division,  in  1869,  and  a  Com- 
Mnion  of  the  8tar  of  India  in  1866. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Cooncil  last  year. 


BBV.  J.  W.  WARTBB. 

The  Bev.  John  Wood  Warter,  B.D., 
the  learned  and  accomplished  vicar  of 
West  Tarring,  died  on   February  21. 
He  was  bom  in  1806,  and  eradiiated 
B.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1827. 
In  1834  he  was  instituted  to  the  vicar- 
age of  West  Tarring,  having  pre\iously 
served  from  1829  to  1833  as  chaplain 
to  the  British  Embassy  at  Copenhagen. 
The  picturesque  village  of  Tarring  is 
famous  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
Dury,  the  fig-trees  which  Bishop  Richard 
of    Chichester  Rrafted  with  his  own 
hand,  and  for  the  birthplace  of  John 
Selden,  the  great  English  legist ;  and 
Dr.  Wartcr*s  affection  for  the  parish 
prompted  him  to  publish  in  1860  two 
gossiping  volumes,  full  of  antiquarian 
interest— entitled  "The  Seaboard  and 
the  Down  "—on  its  varied  attractions 
in  rural  beauty  and  historic  association. 
A  few  years  later  he  issued  a  companion 
volume  of  "  Parochial  Fragments,"  con- 
taining more  detailed    particulars  of 
the  careers  of  Arclibishop  Becket  and 
Scldcn.      Having  married   the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  poet  Southey,  he  devoted 
the  leisure  hourn  of  many  years  of  hislife 
to  editing  the  literary  remains  of  his 
father-in-law.     The  sixth  and  seventh 
volumes  of  ••  The  Doctor,"  and  in  1848 
the  whole  work  in  one  volume,  were 
issued  under  his  care.     He  was  also 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  the 
contents  of  Southey *s  "Commonplace 
Book  "  (1849-50)  in  four  huge  volumes, 
and  "  Selections  from   Sunt  hey  *s  Let- 
ters" (1856,   four  volumes),  the  last 
being    a    continuation    of    Cuthl>ert 
Southey 's  volumes  of  his  father's  cor- 
respondence. 

March. 

ARCHDUKE     FRAN'CIS     CHARLES 
OF    AUSTRIA. 

This  affed  Prince  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Family  of  Austria,  Uun^'ary, 
and  Bohemia,  who  would  have  been 
Emp<>ror  if  Le  hm\  not  chosen  to  with- 


draw in  favour  of   his  ton   Frauds 
Joseph,  died  at  Vienna  this  month. 
He  was  second  son  of  the  Kmperor 
Francis  L,  who  reigned  from  171^  to 
1835,  and  who  was  the  first  Sovereign 
to  be  styled  Emperor  of  Austria.    Tlie 
preceding  Monarohs  of  that  line  had 
borne  the  title  of  Roman    Kmparor, 
or  **  Kaiser,'*  but  had  more  commonly 
been  spoken  of  as  **  Emperors  of  Qer« 
many.*^    Francis  L  was  oompeUad  by 
the  first  Napoleon  to  renomaoe  thai 
title,  and  took  the  title  of  **  Kmpexor 
of  Austria**  instead.  He  was  sucoeaded, 
in  1835,  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  U 
his  eldiest  son,  who  was  of  imbecila 
mind,  and  who  abdicated  in  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  of  1848,  leaving  no 
son.    The  Archduke   FnuDbeis   Charles 
vras  brotlier  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
their  mother  being  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  a  daughter  of  King  Ferdinand 
of  the  two  Sicilies.    He  bad  married, 
in  1824,  Princess  Sopliia,  a  daogfatar  of 
King  Maximilian    I.  of   Bavaria,  and 
ha<l  several  children.     The  eldest  of 
these,  Francis  Joseph,  bom  in  August, 
1830,  is  the  present  Emperor  of  Aoatria, 
his  father  baring  renounced  the  right 
to  succeed  Ferdinand  L    The  Arohdoke 
Francis  Charles's  second  son,  Ferdinand 
Maximilian,  bom    in    1832,  was,  un- 
happily, persuaded  to  let  himself  be 
made  Emperor  of  Mexico,  in  1864,  under 
the  patronage  of    the    late    Empexur 
Napoleon  IIL    He  was  betrayed,  aban- 
doned, and  put  to  death  in  that  ooon- 
try,  three  years  afterwards.    The  Im- 
perial and   Royal    Familv  deaoendad 
originally  from  Count  Rndolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  who  was  elected  Emperor  1^  the 
Diet  of  German  Princes  In  the  thir- 
teenth century.     But  the  male  lineage 
of  the  Hapsburgs  died  out,  in  1744X 
with  the   Emperor  Charles  VL     His 
daughter,    Maria    Theresa,  was   tbaa 
allowed  to  l^ecome  Empress,  as  well  as 
Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.    8lia 
wah  the  wife  of  Francis  of  Lonmint, 
Grand   Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  is  tba 
proximate  ancestor  of  the  now  reigning 
Imperial  House  of  Hapsborg- Lorraine  | 
his  son  being  the  celebrated  Kmperor 
Joseph  IL 

Tlie  Arcl»duke  Francis  Charles  led  a 
quiet  and  retired  life.  A  oorrespoodeni 
at  Vienna  writes  of  him  :—**  Hla  death 
is  universally  regretted  througlioat  the 
country.  He  never  took  any  share  in 
politics,  and  never  so  much  as  advised 
the  Km|«ror  in  Stnte  matter*.  Hia 
praises  are  on  everybody's  tins;  hia 
liberality  to  the  poor,  and  his  kind, 
simple  manner,  won  tlie  hearts  of  alL 
The  Kmperor  was  profoundly  atUchad 
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to  his  father,  and  the  blow  is  a  severe 
one  for  him.  The  Anstrians  quarrel 
enough  among  themselves,  but  they 
and  the  Hungarians  are  devoted  to  the 
dynasty,  and  the  Archduke's  death  is,  if 
not  a  national  calamity,  at  all  events  a 
public  misfortune.  The  town  is  hung 
with  black  flags,  and  all  private  and 
public  festivities  have  been  suspended. 
It  may  be  said  of  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  as  it  was  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
that  a  nation  mourns  the  loss." 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  Capu- 
chin Friars'  Church  at  Vienna,  which 
contains  the  Imperial  family  crypt. 
Among  the  foreign  mourners  who  at- 
tended on  the  occasion  were  Prince 
Amadeo  of  Italy;  Prince  George  of 
Saxony;  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zollem  (representing  the  German  Em- 
peror William,  King  of  Prussia) ;  and 
Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria ;  while  the 
Nuncio  was  specially  appointed  by 
Leo  Xni.  as  his  deputy.  The  other 
Courts  were  represented  by  their  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers.  The  Legis- 
latures of  Austria  and  Hungary  were  re- 
presented by  their  Presidents.  Vienna, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  provincial  capi- 
tals, sent  deputations,  who  were  likewise 
commissioned  to  express  the  sorrow 
and  homage  of  their  fellow-citizens. 


MR.  BONOMI. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  the  Egyptologist, 
died  on  March  3,  in  his  82nd  year.  His 
father,  before  coming  to  this  country, 
was  architect  in  Rome  to  St.  Peter's, 
and  on  the  birth  of  his  son  Joseph, 
Angelica  Kauffman  and  Maria  Cosway 
were  sponsors  at  the  baptism.  Joseph 
Bonomi  became  at  an  early  age  a  stu-. 
dent  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  drawing 
from  the  antique,  and  also  for  the  best 
model  in  sculpture.  In  1823  he  went 
to  Rome  and  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Gibson,  and  the  year  following  he  went 
to  Egypt  with  Mr.  Robert  Hay,  a  naval 
officer,  and  remained  there  for  eight 
years,  studying  and  drawing  the  hiero- 
glyphics. In  1 833  he  went  with  Arun- 
dale  and  Catherwood  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  at  Jerusalem  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  and 
make  detailed  sketches  of  it.  Some 
years  after  his  return  to  England,  in 
1842,  the  King  of  Prussia  sent  out  Dr. 
Lepsius  at  the  head  of  an  expedition 
whose  object  was  to  study  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Dr.  Lepsius  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Bonomi  to  act  as  one  of 
the  artists,  and  he  spent  another  two 


years  in  Egypt.  On  his  return  to  Eng* 
land  he  produced  the  drawings  from 
which  a  panorama  of  Egypt  was  painted 
by  Messrs.  Warren  and  Fahey,  and 
which  was  exhibited  with  considerable 
success.  In  1853  he  assisted  Mr.  Owen 
Jones  in  the  works  at  the  Egyptian 
court  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  1861 
he  was  appointed  curator  of  Sir  John 
Soane^s  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
In  addition  to  assisting  others  in  their 
labours,  Mr.  Bonomi  has  produced  many 
original  works  of  his  own,  such  as 
"Nineveh  and  its  Palaces,**  besides 
contributing  numerous  papers  to  learned 
societies  and  to  scientific  and  other 
journals. 


CAPTAIN   ELTON. 

The  death  of  Captain  Frederic  Elton, 
British  Consul  at  the  Portugfuese  colony 
of  Mozambique,  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa,  has  lately  been  annoimced.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  had  served  in  the  Queen*s  Army 
with  some  distinction,  both  in  India 
and  China.  He  was  present  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny  at  Be- 
nares, and  was  afterwards  at  the  siege 
of  Lucknow  and  in  other  actions,  hold- 
ing the  post  of  an  aide-de-camp  at  the 
Limpopo  river,  and  making  valuable 
discoveries  in  the  valley  of  the  Bufizi. 
He  was  appointed  Gtovemment  agent 
on  the  Zulu  frontier  of  Natal,  and  Act- 
ing Protector  of  Immigrants  in  that 
colony,  with  a  seat  in  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils,  his  position 
being,  we  believe,  nearly  the  same  that 
was  held  more  recently  by  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone.  At  the  end  of  1874 
Captain  Elton  was  appointed  first 
Vice- Consul  at  Zanzibar,  with  a  view 
to  assist  Dr.  Kirk  in  the  suppression 
of  the  East  African  slave  trade. 
In  this  work  he  has  been  zealously 
and  most  usefully  employed.  He  was 
promoted,  in  March,  1875,  to  the  oflioe 
of  British  Consul  for  the  Portuguese 
territories  along  that  coast.  His  jour- 
neys of  inland  exploration  were  con- 
tinued from  Mozambique.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year  he  started  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  west  and  north-west,  into 
the  heart  of  the  Makua  country,  re- 
turning to  the  coast  at  Mwendazl  or 
Memba  Bay;  thence  he  went  north- 
ward, a  journey  of  460  miles  on  foot, 
through  the  curious  craggy  peaks  of 
Sorisa  and  up  the  Lurio,  to  the  Sugar- 
loaf  Hills  and  cataracts  of  Pomba, 
descending  again  to  Ibo.  He  also 
visited  all  the  Kerimba  islands,  and 
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explored  the  coast  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  Zanzibar  mainland  territory,  beyond 
the  Bay  of  Tongue,  which  occupied  him 
three  months.  In  a  later  expedition, 
after  having  visited  the  English  Mis- 
sions on  Lake  Nyassa,  he  undertook  to 
explore  the  rivers  supposed  to  flow  out 
at  the  north  end  of  that  lake,  intending 
to  reach  the  coast  somewhere  near 
Quiloa.  But  while  travelling  on  this 
route  he  was  unhappily  killed  by  sun> 
stroke.  Captain  Slton  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  personal  energy,  fortitude, 
and  perseverance,  and  was  much  en- 
deared to  sJl  those  who  knew  him  by 
the  frankness,  kindness,  and  modesty 
of  his  behaviour.  We  are  informed 
that  a  book  in  which  he  relates  his  ex- 
periences of  the  efforts  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade  is  now  in  the  press. 


SIB  W.   O'OBADY  HALY. 

A  Beuter's  telegram  from  Halifax 
reporU  that  General  Sir  William 
0*Orady  Haly,  K.C.B.,  oommander- in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America,  died  on  March  19  from  an 
attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach.  The 
deceased  general  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Aylmer  Haly,  of  Wadhurst  Castle, 
Sussex.  He  entered  the  army  in  June 
1823;  became  captain  April  1834; 
major-general  January  1865;  lieut.- 
general.  May  1873  ;  and  brevet-general, 
October  1877.  He  was  M>pointed  to 
the  command  of  the  106tn  Begiment 
in  1874,  and  transferred  to  the  47th 
Foot  in  November  1875.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimean  war, 
and  received  a  medal  with  four  clasps. 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  C.B.,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Third  Order  of  the  Medjidie 
and  the  Turkish  medal.  In  1873  he 
obtained  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
Canada,  and  administered  the  govern- 
ment there  during  the  absence  of  the 
Qovemor-General  in  1875. 


LOBD   BAVENSWOBTH. 

Lord  Bavensworth  died  at  Bavens- 
worth  Castle,  near  Newcastle,  on  March 
11*.  His  lordship  had  been  ailin^^  for 
some  time,  but  on  the  morning  of  his 
death  he  was  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  He  was  onga|:ed  in  arranifing 
some  paintings,  when  he  waH  luddenly 
seized  with  illness,  and  was  found  dead 
by  his  butler.  He  was  bom  in  17117, 
and  complett-d  his  cighty-flrvt  birtiiday 


last  week.    His  poliliotl 
menced  in  1826  as  the  Hon.  Hewr 
Thomas  LiddeU.     In  that  year,  and 
within  four  months,  he  twioe  oontesled, 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  oppoaitioii| 
the  representation  of  NorthnauMrlHidi 
first  without  suocees,  b«t  on  the  atoood 
occasion  achieving  what  was  rtigawled 
as  a  great  triumph.     Thaee  oontaeU 
have  a  oonspiouous  place  in  tbe  eleo- 
tioneering   history   of    the  North  ci 
England.     They  gave  rise,  e^wdallj 
the  second  one,  to  the  wildest  ensile* 
ment.    The  oontest  whieh  ended  in 
BCr.  LiddeU*s  return  was  on  the  ooca- 
sion  of  the  general  election  of  18M. 
BCr.  Liddell  retained  his  seat  for  four 
years,  but  resigned  on  the  diseolntion 
which  followed  the  death  of  George  IV, 
For  seven  years  he  enioyed  immnnity 
from  the  cares  of  pablio  life,  and  Ua 
leisure  was  employed  in  literary  vad 
artistic  pursuits.    In  1837  his  serricse 
were  sou^t  by  the  ConservBtives  of 
North  Durham,  and  he  was  retvmedt 
after  a  oontest*  along  with  Mr.    SL 
Lambton.    He  was  again  retomed  for 
that  constituency  in  1841,  and  retired 
in  1847,  his  withdrawal  being  doe  in  a 
great  measure  to  a  schism  whieh  had 
some  years  previooslT  ocoorred  in  the 
Conservative  part  of  his  constitoencj. 
In  March  1852,  a  week  or  two  after 
the  formation  of  the  first  Derby  ad* 
ministration,  he  consented  to  ocmtast 
South   Shields,   against  the  late  Mr. 
Ingham,  but  was  unsucoessfnL    Soae 
months  afterwards  he  came  forward 
by  invitation,  along  with  Mr.  Hon- 
fall,    to    oontest   the    two    liveipool 
Roatii  rendered  vacant  by  the  reawrai 
of  Mr.  Forbes  M'Kensie  and  Mr.  Tor- 
ner  on  an  election  petition.    Both  Mr. 
Liddell  and  Mr.  Horafall  were  retomed. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry  being  the  defeated 
candidate.    Two  years  after  Mr.  lid- 
dell's  return  for  Liverpool  his  oaraer 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  bronghi 
to  a  close  by  his  succession,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  his  title  and 
!ieat  in  the  Upper  House.    In  1874  he 
wa8  made  an  Eiarl.    He  was  a  Oonaer- 
vative  in  politics,  but  as  a  member  ol 
tlie  House  of  Commons  he  advooated 
not  a  few  lil»eral  measures.    He  trane- 
lated  the  **  Odes  of  Horace*'  into  Bng* 
liiih  l}Tic  verse,  and  also  translated 
and  pu>»lished  the  last  six  books  of  the 
**  iKneid."   Some  months  since  he  nnb* 
lished  a  collection  of  poems  which  he 
liad  written  at  a  very  early  period 
of  hi»  life.     He  is  succeeded  bj  hie 
eldest  son.  Lord    Eslington,  who  baa 
repreiented     South    Northnaberland 
Mnce  1852. 
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FATHBB  SBCOHI, 


The  death  of  this  eminent  Italian 
astronomer,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Rome,  has  lately 
been  announced.  He  had  not  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year,  having  been 
born  on  June  29, 1818,  at  Eeggio,  near 
Modena.  In  the  year  1848  he  went  to 
America  to  take  part  in  the  work  at 
the  observatory  recently  founded  at 
Georgetown  CJollege,  near  Washington. 
Secchi  returned  to  Europe  in  1850,  and 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  the 
Collegio  Romano  at  Rome,  where  his 
long-continued  labours  have  made  his 
name  well  known  in  the  scientific 
world.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
the  new  astronomy,  spectrum  analysis, 
both  solar  and  sidereal,  his  contribu- 
tions to  which  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tant character.  We  find  on  reference 
to  the  Royal  Society's  Catalogue  of 
Scientific  Papers  that  up  to  1863  Father 
Secchi  had  published  no  less  than  230 
memoirs  and  papers.  Since  that  period 
he  has  not  been  less  active,  and  his 
contributions  to  Italian,  French,  and 
English  societies,  and  publications,  on 
solar,  and  especially  spectroscopic,  ob- 
servations, have  been  unceasing.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  num- 
ber of  300  will  more  nearly  represent  the 
extent  of  his  labours.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  his 
works.  We  find  him,  in  1846  and  1847, 
writing  on  electro -magnetism,  and 
proposing  improvements  in  transmit- 
ting the  signals  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. In  1851  he  sent  to  the  Acad^mie 
des  Sciences  a  remarkable  memoir  on 
the  red  flames  seen  at  the  time  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  July  8,  and  he  also  ob- 
tained and  described  some  good  photo- 
graphs during  the  progress  of  that 
eclipse.  Having  command  of  the 
Roman  Observatory,  his  labours  were 
unceasing,  and  his  observations  on 
comets  and  stars  indicate  the  most 
untiring  energy.  His  physical  re- 
searches were  almost  as  numerous  as 
his  astronomical  tasks,  and  some  of 
Father  Secchi 's  investigations  of  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism 
and  the  influence  of  solar  forces 
thereon  are  fine  examples  of  inductive 
science.  In  1856  Angelo  Secchi  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  our  Royal 
Society,  and  similar  honours  have  been 
paid  to  this  illustrious  astronomer  by 
most  of  the  philosophical  societies  of 
Europe  and  .^erica. 


SIB  G.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  B.A, 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  whq 
died  suddenly  on  Marph  27  of  heart- 
disease.  By  his  <^eath  the  ranks  of 
English  ardiitects  lose  one  of  their 
most  representative  men  and  most 
honourable  workers.  Throughout  his 
long  career  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has 
laboured  constantly  with  the  aim  of 
ennobling  the  profession  of  which  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  demise  the 
acknowledged  head,  and  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  splendid  series  of  grandly- 
designed  and  soundly-executed  works 
to  bear  witness  to  the  loftiness  of  the 
spirit  which  governed  him  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  engagements.  A  grand- 
son of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
learned  author  of  the  <*  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,**  and  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, he  may  be  imagined  to  have 
inherited  something  of  that  bias 
towards  the  study  of  church  architec- 
ture which,  at  any  rate,  early  showed 
itself  and  induced  his  father  to  place 
him  with  an  architect  with  the  view  of 
giving  a  systematic  direction  to  his 
studies.  Whence  he  derived  his  strong 
love  for  the  Gothic  style  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  exhibited  itself,  as  already 
strongly  developed,  in  1844,  when  he 
was  only  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the 
first  work  wMch  brought  him  into 
prominent  notice — ^his  "Martyrs'  Me- 
morial at  Oxford."  In  the  following 
year  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  at  Hamburg,  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  at  that 
city,  was  entrusted  to  him  in  preference 
to  £dl  competitors,  English  and  foreign. 
In  1855  he  entered  again  into  compe- 
tition with  the  architects  of  Europe, 
and  carried  off  the  first  prize  offer^ 
for  a  design  for  a  new  hotel  and  Senate 
House  at  Hamburg.  It  was,  however, 
as  the  head  of  the  school  of  Gothic 
revival  that  his  highest  honours  were 
won.  In  that  school  he  had  laboured 
at  the  time  of  his  death  for  fully  fifty 
years  with  a  thoroughness  of  devotioii 
rarely  equalled  in  any  branch  of  art. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  an  A.B.A.,  and 
in  1860  an  R.A.  Her  Majesty  conferred 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  in 
1872.  Besides  his  extensive  labours  in 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ely, 
Lichfield,  Hereford,  Ripon,  Gloucester, 
Chester,  St.  Davids,  St.  Asaph,  Bangor, 
Salisbury,  and  St.  Albans,  he  has 
executed  a  great  number  of  secular 
works,  including  the  magnificent  Infir- 
mary at  Leeds,  and  he  was,  besides, 
the  author  of  several  books  on  the  sub- 
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JeeU  in  which  he  was  most  deeply 
interested— <<  A  Plea  for  the  Faithful 
Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Churches,'* 
**  Remarks  on  Secular  and  Domestic 
Architectnre,**  **  Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Ahbej,**  kc 


COUNT  80LOPIS. 

Count  Sdopis,  who  represented  Italj 
at  the  Geneva  arbitration  in  1872,  died 
on  March  8  at  Turin,  at  the  ag;e  of 
eighty.  After  filling  several  offioes  in 
the  public  service,  he  was  in  1848 
appointed  Minister  of  Justice  and 
of  Ecclesiastical  'AfFairs,  and  at  the 
general  election  which  followed  he 
was  chosen  as  deputy  for  one  of  the 
colleges  of  Turin.  In  1849  he  was 
called  to  the  Senate,  of  which  he  be- 
came Vice-President.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Turin  Academy,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  for  Studies  in 
National  History.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  including  a  **  History 
of  the  Ancient  Legislation  of  Pied- 
mont,** "  A  History  of  Italian  Lcgisla- 
lation,*'  and  **  Historical  Researches  as 
to  the  Political  Relations  between  the 
Savoy  Dynasty  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment,*' 


April. 

MARQUIS  D*AUDIFFRBT. 

The  Marquis  d 'Audi ff ret,  a  member 
of  the  Institute,  and  uncle  of  the  Due 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier,  has  just  died,  in 
his  91st  year.     Charles  Louis  Gaston,  \ 
Marquis  d'Audiffret,  formerly  a  peer  of  I 
France,  senator  under  the  Empire,  and  ! 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  was  lK>m  in   | 
Paritf  on  Octol)er  10,  1787,  and  claimed  ; 
descent  from  the  ancient  Italian  family  j 
of  the  Audiffredi,  who  established  them- 
selves in  Provence  in  tlie  twelfth  ccn- 
tur}*.    After  the  completion  of  his  stu-   , 
diert  he  entered  in  1805  the  Ministr>*  of  ^ 
the  French  Finances,  and  was  appointed 
in  1812  a  chief  ck-rk  by  M.  Mollien, 
who,  struck  by  his  aptitude  fur  business, 
cau*«od  him  to  be  appointed  auditor  to 
the  Council  of  State.  In  ]A14  heea^rerly 
wclcr>mo<l  tho  return  of  the  IVmrlwns, 
and  at  the  same  |>eri<^  l>ecame  heafl  uf 
hiK  dejjartment  and  Knif^ht  of  the  I>*- 
gion  of  Honour.     Kefusinf?  to  conform 
to  the  Arte  Ad^itumnrlot  the  Hundred 
DavH.  he  nevertheless  retained  hix  }<»x. 
Having  been  made  Master  of  Requests 
in  1917,  and  Councillor  of  State  in  1828, 


he  was  called  on  Oetober  M»  1619,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  PmidoDt  of 
the  Court  of  Aoooimts,  and  promoted« 
the  following  year,  to  the  ibiik  of  Con- 
manderof  the  Legion  of  Hoooar.  Undor 
Louis  Philippe  he  took  his  seat  at  tlie 
Luxembourg  Palace  as  a  peer  of  ftaiiee, 
from  1887  to  1848,  and  was  indaded 
by  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  fint  era** 
tion  of  senators,  datbig  from  Jamiaiy 
28, 1889.  By  decree  oFkar  7, 1869,  he 
was  named  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  8oei6t«  Gte6rale  de 
CrMit  Commercial  et  Xndostriel,  then 
newly  established,  he  having  been  sinee 
October  7,  1847,  and  indeed  until  the 
date  of  his  death,  a  gimnd  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  CAMPBKU*. 


The  death  of  Major-Oeneral  Ji 
Campbell,  late  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Coast  Brigade  of  Royal  ArtiHeiy,  is  an- 
nounced. Major-General  Campbell  wae 
one  of  the  very  few  English  soldieiB 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  rise 
from  a  private  soldier  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general.  Taking  the  King's  shil- 
ling more  than  forty  years  ago,  he  roee 
through  the  Junior  non-coouniMioned 
grades  to  sergeant-major,  and  in  Jnly, 
1847,  was  commissioned  as  adjutant  of 
the  Invalid  Artillery.  In  MaT,  1866,  he 
was  promoted  to  captain,  and  In  Noves* 
her,  1 859,  on  the  formation  of  the  CdaaC 
Brigade  of  Royal  Artillery,  he  was  ap» 
pointed  its  commanding  officer,  wftk 
the  rank  of  major,  obtnining  advnaoe- 
ment  to  lieutenant-colonel  in  April* 
1865.  His  brevet  colonelcy  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  April,  ISTQt 
and  in  May,  1872,  he  retired  on  full  pn 
with  honorary  rank  as  major-genmL 
Such  has  been  the  exceptional  caner 
of  an  officer  who,  without  the  expen- 
diture of  a  shilling,  had  risen  by  hie 
own  merits  from  the  rank  of  a  simple 
liombardier  to  major-general's  laoe. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  CORK. 

Tlie  Riglit  Rev.  John  Gregg,  D.D.« 
Bii«hop  of  Oirk,  Cloyne,  and  Boss,  diad 
on  the  i*8th,  aged  80.  He  was  the  eon 
of  Richard  <tregg,  Esq.,  of  Oappa,  in 
tlio  county  of  Clare,  by  Barbara*  his 
wifp.  daughter  of  William  FitaOerald. 
K<*i]..  and  sister  of  the  Right  Honoor- 
able  James  FitiQerald.  He  received 
his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dab* 
lin,  and  on  his  ordination  in  1816 
liecame  Incumbent  of  Ht.  Paal*S|  PhV 
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arlington.  In  1828  he  was  appointed 
Vicar  of  Killasallaghan,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  Chaplain  successively 
at  the  Bethesda  and  at  Trinity  Church, 
Dublin.  He  was  made  Archdeacon  of 
Kildare  in  1857,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Cork  in  1862.  The 
Bishop  had  a  widespread  reputation  as 
an  earnest  and  eloquent  preacher. 


MB.  GOBDON. 

Mr.  Grordon,  of  Cluny,  who  has  been 
in  delicate  health  for  some  time,  has 
just  died.  The  Morning  Post  says  that 
Mr.  Gordon  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  the  best  of  landlords.  Out 
of  his  riches  he  expended  liberally  and 
judiciously  in  improving  his  estates 
and  adding  to  the  comfort  of  his 
tenants.  At  the  present  time  a  harbour 
is  being  erected  on  his  BanfEshire  es- 
tate, which  will,  when  completed,  cost 
about  60,000Z.,  and  recently  he  ar- 
ranged to  erect  two  piers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  fishermen  in  the  outer  Heb- 
rides. 


CAPTAIN  GRANT. 

One  of  the  most  promising  and  po- 
pular officers  in  Her  Majesty's  service — 
Captain  Grant,  of  the  Royal  Artillery — 
died  at  Cannes  on  April  16,  at  the  age 
of  37.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  Mr.  and 
Lady  Lucy  Grant,  of  Kilgraston,  Perth- 
shire. He  received  his  commission  in 
1859,  and  in  1861  he  went  to  Madras  on 
the  staff  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
then  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  Pre- 
sidency, and  with  the  exception  of  one 
visit  to  his  native  country,  the  rest  of 
Capt.  Grant's  life  was  spent  in  India — 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  Staff  appoint- 
ments under  different  Viceroys,  begin- 
ning with  his  uncle.  Lord  Elgin,  in 
1862.  In  1866,  at  the  early  age  of  26, 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  which  included  the 
charge  of  the  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore 
Department,  the  duties  of  which  in- 
volved journeys  to  Nepaul,  Burmah, 
and  contiguous  districts.  lii  1871  he 
accepted  an  appointment  on  the  Staff 
of  Lord  Mayo,  and  went  with  that  po- 
pular Viceroy  on  the  expedition  which 
brought  his  career  to  so  tragic  a  close. 
Lord  Mayo's  opinion  of  Captain  Grant's 
organising  powers  was  shown  by  his 
appointment  of  him  on  three  occasions 
to  "post"  his  great  camps— once  at 
Bombay  and  twice  at  Calcutta.  This 
rare  power  of  organisation  was  oon- 


spicuously  displayed  in  1874  in  a  re* 
sponsible  appointment  which  Captain 
Grant  held  in  connection  with  the  Fa- 
mine Relief  Works.  And  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  same  quality  which  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  receive 
the  appointment  of  quartermaster-ge- 
neral of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  camp 
during  his  northern  tour  in  India,  in 
1876-77,  as  well  as  that  of  Grand  Master 
of  His  Royal  Highness's  camp  at  the 
Installation  of  the  Star  of  India.  On 
the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
England,  Captain  Grant  was  sent  with 
Captain  Biddulph  on  an  important  mis- 
sion to  Gilgit,  in  Cashmere.  His  mission, 
however,  was  brought  to  a  premature 
close  by  a  severe  ilhiess.  But  a  strong 
constitution  enabled  him  to  rally  and 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  Delhi 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  procla- 
mation as  Empress  of  India.  The  hard- 
ships of  the  joumey.to  Cashmere,  how- 
ever, had  affected  his  lungs,  and  he 
was  invalided  home  last  summer.  He 
was  ordered  to  Cannes  for  the  winter, 
and  on  Maunday  Thursday  his  body  was 
laid  to  rest  in  one  of  the  brightest  ce- 
meteries on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


CAPTAIN  C.  G.  JONBa 

Captain  Charles  Grey  Jones,  R.N., 
died  on  April  5,  while  a  patient  in 
Haslar  Hospital.  Captain  Jones  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1851,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Royal  yac^t  at  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  promoted 
to  be  mate  in  1857,  and  made  com- 
mander in  April,  1865.  After  serving 
for  three  years  in  the  Coastguard  in 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  to  command 
the  "Pert"  at  the  Cape  and  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  where,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Consul  Living- 
stone, he  settled  several  little  "  wars  '* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bonny, 
the  Opobo,  and  other  "  oil "  rivers,  and 
suppressed  piracy  in  the  Medorah,  Pi- 
rate's Creek,  Metaba,  and  other  tribu- 
taries of  the  Congo.  The  "  Pert "  was 
afterward  stationed  off  Brazil  and  the 
River  Plate.  In  1873  the  "  Pert "  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  paid  off. 
Commander  Jones  was  subsequently 
promoted  to  a  post  commission  in  1874, 
and  did  not  again  serve  afloat. 


MR.  H.  T.  RILBY. 

Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.,  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Exetez  College,  Oxford,  died  at  Gzoj- 
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<loD  on  April  Uof  Ki  illnew  whiob  had 
beeD  brought  on  b;  hmtd  menlkl  work. 
Mr.  Biley  wu  well  known  u  ■  InnaU- 
tOT  o(  Mioieot  historical  tnMiiucripts, 
Kod  WM  one  at  the  inipectora  foT  Eng- 
Und  oomiuated  bj  the  Eo;*!  Commit- 
■Itm  appointod  in  187S. 


DB.  B.  P.  STMONS. 

The  Bev.  Benjunin  Panoni  Symoiu, 
D.D.,  foimetlj  wmrden  of  Wadbmm  Col- 
lege, died  on  April  1 1  at  his  reiidenoe, 
Bnmham  Hoove,  Walton  Manor,  Ox- 
ford. He  caugbc  oold  aboat  a  month 
ago,  and  had  been  ^^radually  Binking  for 
lome  days  past.  Ho  waa  in  hi«  94th 
year,  and  was  one  of  the  oldeal  mem- 
ben  of  llie  univemity,  bavinr  graduated 
in  ISUfi.  He  proceeded  to  the  M.A.  de- 
gree in  1810,  B.D.  in  1B20,  and  D.D.  in 
1B31.  He  waaordained  deacon  in  1809 
by  the  Biihopof  Saliabnry.andapriest 
In  the  followini;  year  by  the  Bishop  of 
Olonoester.  He  wm  elecl«d  fellow  and 
tutor  of  Wadham  CoUege  in  1811,  and 
waiden  in  1831,  retigning  the  latt«r 
offloe  in  1871.  He  was  one  of  the  as- 
lect  preaehen  to  the  nnivenity  In  1BI3, 
leUl,  and  1S3I,  proctor  in  1818,  pablie 
examiner  in  1819-20  and  lS!i-l!5.  and 
*ice-chancelk>T  in  1M4^48.  He  was 
Whitehall  preacher  in  1833,  and  one  of 
the  lectureii  at  the  City  Chorch,  Ox- 
ford, fixno  1830  to  1840. 


OEKBBAL  SIB  F.  WHELEB. 

Oeneral  Sir  Fiaocii  U'heler,  Bart., 
C.B.,  Ute  of  the  Benffal  Camlry.  died 
on  April  1.  at  ihe  Ikiccle*,  Sydenham, 
aged  T7.  The  deceawd,  who  wm  bom 
at  Crakemarah  Hall,  StafFordihire,  in 
ISOl,  entered  the  Indian  army  in  1818, 
and  had  leen  a  great  deal  of  actire 
•ervioe  in  the  Eait  Indies.  He  eerred 
in  Bundlecond  in  lH2I-iI,  alao  in 
Atgbantitan  in  1839-40,  inclading  the 
aaaaolt  and  capture  of  Ohumee  (medal) 
and  poranii  of  Do«i  Mahomet  Khar 
(third  claw)  of  the  I>oorane«  Order). 
With  the  7th  Cavalry  he  nerved  ihrmi(ih- 
out  the  l-'nnjah  camiiaijni  of  Iii48-4t>. 
w>*  present  at  Ihe  siege  and  capture  nf 
MuoHan,as  wellasat  all  theopprationi 
in  its  vioinitT.  and  oommandeil  the  c%- 
valry  in  the  attacking  column  at  thr 
acliuni>r  iSoonijkund  (medal  witli  cla«p. 
tirevet  »(  lieutenant -colonel,  and  mi-n. 
lion  in  df|<atche-).  In  llie  Indian  mU' 
1  inT:hc  •crre'l  aa  brigadier  in  command 
of  the  ^urer  diMricl.and  wan  lliankrd 
by  Lord  C'lyda  in  gvneial  order*  fi>r  bis 


ABY.  [OTB. 

■errioea,  raeetTlna  the  CK.  Hid  tha 
matinj  medal  at  Uw  oloM  of  the  <*m- 
pMign.  Sir  Franei*  Wbe)«r,  wbo  wm 
promoted  ma}«c-geM*»]  In  lUl,  nbM- 
qnenllj  oominaiiaad  the  Hnrat  dirlaJoB 
ot  the  Bengal  Hmy,  and  becuM  a  Ua*- 
.  tni87a 


Hajor-Oeneta]  Ferdinand  WUtttng< 
ham,  C.B.,  Mcond  mo  of  the  Ute  Lieo- 
tenant-Oeneral  Sir  Stamford  Whittlng* 
ham.  died  on  Aiffil  28,  in  his  Mtfa  jrear. 
The  deoaased  aerred  for  many  yews  la 
the  2Sth  CameroniaoB,  aooompaoyinf 
the  regiment  to  China  in  1M2,  aDd 
serving  as  aide-de-omp  t«  Mir  Hngll 
(joogfa  ihronghoat  the  flrst  China  war. 


e  snbaeqQeittly  serrad  in  eommand  o( 
le  2nd  battalion  4th  King's  Own,  and 


Ifay. 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  ABOTLL. 

We  regret  to  reoord  the  anddw  daalh 
ot  the  Dnclieas  of  Argyll,  whlcfa  took 
plaoe  at  2.3S  on  Hay  9S.  Bar  Onea^ 
together  with  the  Duke  and  tba  I^dMi 
Campbell,  was  dining  with  Uad  and 
Lady  Frederick  Cavendish  at  their  booaa 
in  Carlton  Hoose  Terraee,  tba  Dnka  d 
Devonshire  and  01  her  friends  being  alaa 
present.  Dinner  had  jott  eosnmencad, 
when  the  dacheas  was  seised  with  ap>> 
plezT.  Medical  aid  was  instantly  toa- 
moned,  bat  the  ease  was  fnan  tha  ftiit 
prononnoed  hopeless,  her  graoe  bavtn( 
sulTered  two  previous  attacks.  The  da- 
ceased.  Eliiaheth  Geoigiana,  Dnchaaa 
nf  Argrl),  was  the  eldeat  dangbler  o< 
(iciirge,  second  Duke  of  Hntherland, 
K.O.,  and  Lady  Harriet  EHatbeth 
(•e-TgianaHNward,  third  daughter  at 
(ienrge,  sixth  Karl  of  C^lisle.  and  waa 
cnnaequenlly  sister  of  tba  Dtika  «( 
Sutherland,  the  DneheB  of  Leinsier, 
.ind  the  Dueheasot  Westminster.  The 
Ute  duchess  was  bom  May  90.  IBll, 
und  married  July  31,  1844,  the  Dnkeof 
.\rg?'ll.    ttien    Marquis    of    Lome,  l^ 


wt,iim  rhe  liad  ii 
daiigl.t.n.  all  <j 


iraveit 
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Lome,  bom  August  6,  181G,  ia  married 
to  Her  Bo^al  Highness  the  PrinceM 
Louise ;  Lord  Archibald,  married  to 
Jancj,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Henry  Callander;  Lord 
Walter,  married  to  Olivia,  only daugliter 
of  Mr.  John  Clarkson  Milns;  and  Lady 
Edith,  married  to  Earl  Percy,  M.P.  Her 
late  Grace  waa  Mistress  of  the  Rohes  to 
the  Queen  from  December,  1868,  to 
January,  1870.  The  sad  intelligence 
was  telegraphed  to  Her  Majeatyat  Bal- 
moral early  in  the  mormng,  the  Queen 
having  been  prerioualy  informed  by 
telegraph  of  her  Grace's  sudden  and 
alarming  illness.  The  remains  of  the 
Duchess  were  privately  removed  from 
Lord  and  I.ady  Frederick  Cavendish's 
residence  in  Carlton  House  Terrace  t« 
Westminster  Abhey  on  May  27,  to  rest 
tiil  June  3,  on  the  morning  of  which  day 
they  were  conveyed  to  Scotland  to  be 
consigned  to  their  final  resting-place. 


MRS.  BBIQHT. 

Mrs.  Bright,  the  wife  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Bright,  died  suddenly, 
on  May  13,  at  his  residence,  One  Ash, 
near  Rochdale.  On  Bunday  Mrs.  Bright 
was  in  her  usual  state  of  health,  and 
attended  the  meeting  at  the  Quakers' 
Cliapel.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th 
she  was  found  in  an  unconscious  state, 
having  fallen  down  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  tJie  bouse,  and  she  died  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Mr.  Bright  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  but  a  telegram 
being  immediately  sent  to  him,  he  ar- 
rived at  Kochdale  in  the  evening.  The 
deceased  lady  waa  Margaret  Eliiabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Leat- 
ham,  of  Wakefield,  and  became  in  18tT 
Mr.  Bright'a  second  wife.  On  May  U 
the  Queen  sent  a  telegram  from  Wind- 
sor Castle,  to  Rochdale,  erpressing  her 
deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Bright  in  his 
bereavement.  The  remains  of  Mrs. 
Bright  were  interred  on  May  16  in  tlie 
burial-ground  of  the  Friends'  Meeting 
House,  Rochdale. 


DR.  CABRUTHERS. 

Dr.  Robert  Carruthers,  who  was  for 
fifty  years  editor  of  the  Tavtmeu 
Caarier,  and  only  recently  retired  from 
that  post,  died  at  Inverness  on  May  26. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Life  of  Pope," 
a  standard  authority,and  was  associated 
with  Messrs.  Chambers  in  someof  their 
most  important  literary  enterprises.   In 


I8T1  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  oonferred 
on  him  by  the  Dniversity  of  Edinbnrgh. 

Dr.  Carruthers  was  in  tus  T9th  year. 


MB.  RUSSELL  QUENBY. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Sight  Hon,  Russell  Gumey,  M.P.,  se- 
nior member  for  SouthMopton,  and 
until  a  few  weeks  ago  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don, will  be  received  with  great  regret. 
Mr.  Gumey  had  been  in  failing  healti 
for  some  time,  and  an  intimation  of 
this  was  conveyed  in  his  letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor,  in  which  he  resigned  the 
Recordership  since  the  beginning  of 
thepresent  session  of  Parliament.  After 
retiring  from  the  Judicial  bench, 
however,  he  attended  to  his  duties  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  on  May 
27,  on  returning  home  from  a  sitting  of 
that  assembly,  he  took  cold,  and  bron- 
chitis intervening,  he  gradually  sank, 
his  death  taking  place  at  bis  residence 
in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  on  May 
31.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who, 
throughout  his  long  life,  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  political  opponents  and  asso- 
ciates alike,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Jolm 
Gumey,  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  was  bom  at  >forwood  in 
1804.  Having  received  Ms  education 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  waa 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple 
in  1828,  and  was  made  a  Queen's  Coun- 
sel in  1848.  When,  in  December,  18E6, 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  resigned  tlie  Re- 
cordership of  London  in  order  to  he- 
come  Lord  Palmerston's  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, Mr.  Russell  Qomey  was  elected 
by  the  Court  of  Aldermen  as  his  suc- 
cessor. At  the  general  election  of  ISSS 
he  was  returned  in  the  Conservative 
interest  for  Southampton,  and  has  since 
continued  fo  represent  that  consti- 
tuency.  In  the  following  year,  upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  disturbances  in 
Jamaica,  be  was  appointed  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  sent 
the  island  by  Lord  Bussell's  Go- 
ent.  He  was  also  a  commissionei 
under  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  foi 
the  settlement  of  British  and  American 
claims.  Among  the  measures  Mr.  Qnr- 
ney  carried  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  Public  Worship  Regula- 
tion Act. 


DR.  T.  FRAZBB. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Tbonui 
Frazer,  M.D.,  B.N.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General   of   Hospitals  and   Fleets,  aa 
K  2 
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having  occurred  on  May  26  at  Not- 
tingham Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  The 
deceased,  who  was  in  his  72nd  year, 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  an  assistant- 
surgeon  in  1828,  and  was  promoted 
surgeon  in  1838.  He  served  in  medical 
charge  of  H.M.S. "  Herald  "  commanded 
by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Sir  Joseph 
Nias,  throughout  the  first  China  war, 
including  the  action  with  the  Bogue 
Forts  on  February  26,  1841,  and  the 
attack  made  on  the  following  day  upon 
the  enemy's  camp,  fort,  and  ship  bear- 
ing the  Chinese  admirars  flag,  at  their 
position  below  Wampoa  Reach.  Dr. 
Frazer  was  also  present  at  the  opera- 
tions against  Canton.  He  retired  from 
the  active  list  in  January,  1866. 


SIR  W.  GREY,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  William  Grey,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  who 
died  in  the  course  of  this  month  at  his 
residence,  Parkfield,  Torquay,  Devon,  in 
the  61st  year  of  his  age,  was  formerly  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
and  afterwards  also  under  the  Crown. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  late  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  Edward  Grey,  some 
time  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
nephew  of  Charles,  second  Earl  Grey, 
the  Premier  of  the  first  Reform  era,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1818.  After  his 
education  at  Haileybury  College,  he 
proceeded  to  India  in  1840  as  a  writer 
on  the  Bengal  establishment.  Rising 
by  gradual  stages  of  promotion,  he  was 
appointed  in  1862  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General's Council;  this  post  he 
held  till  1867,  when  he  was  nominated 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governorship  of  Ben- 
gal, which  he  held  down  to  1871.  From 
1874  down  to  a  recent  date  he  held  the 
governorship  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
in  1870. 


COMMANDER  H.  J.  HARVEY. 

Commander  Henry  John  Harvey, 
R.N.,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle 
of  Navarino,  died  this  month  at  Ridb- 
mond,  aged  66.  He  entered  the  Royal 
Navy  in  November,  1824,  and  served  as 
midshipman  of  the  <*  Talbot,"  Captain 
the  Hon.  F.  Spencer,  at  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  for  which  he  had  received 
the  silver  war  medal.  He  was  pro- 
moted lieutenant  in  November,  1834, 
and  served  subsequently  in  the  "  Win- 
chester," flagship  of  Admiral  Capel,  in 


£l878. 

the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  <<Baleigh,'' 
with  Captain  Quin.  Commander  Har- 
vey served  also  for  several  years  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to  his  father,  the  late 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Harvey, 
K.C.B.,  E.C.H.,  when  Lientenant-Go- 
vemor  of  Newfoundland. 


SIR  W.  MITCHELL. 

Sir  William  Mitchell,  Ejit.,  F.B.G.8^ 
J.P.,  died  at  Strode,  Ivybridge,  Devon, 
on  the  1st  Inst.,  ageid  66.  He  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  and  was  the 
originator  of  many  useful  regnlationi 
and  systems  in  maritime  oomxneroe,  and 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sk^ 
ping  and  Mereantue  6huette.  To  hm 
is  due  in  great  measure  the  establish- 
ment of  the  International  code  of  sig- 
nals for  all  nations,  and  he  strenuoui^ 
supported  the  measure  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  For 
his  services  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional mercantile  marine  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1867.  Sir 
William  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Mit- 
chell, of  Modbury,  Devon, 


EARL  RUSSBLL. 

Earl  Russell  breathed  his  last  at 
Pembroke  Lodge,  Richmond  Pftrk,  <m 
the  night  of  May  28,  alarming  symp- 
toms having  set  in  some  hours  pre- 
viously. The  noble  lord  was  bom  on 
August  18,  1792,  and  was  thus  within 
a  few  weeks  of  completing  his  86th 
year.  He  was  the  third  and  youngest 
son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedf  ord,  and 
when  only  21  entered  Parliament  in 
1818  for  the  borough  of  Tavistock.  He 
represented  also  sucoessively  Hunting- 
donshire, the  borough  of  Bandon,  and 
the  undivided  ooun^  of  Devon  in  the 
unref ormed  Parliament ;  and  after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  sat  first  for 
South  Devon,  and  then  for  Stroud.  He 
represented  the  City  of  London  from 
1841  until  1861,  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  He  was  Bsymaster  of 
the  Forces  from  1830  to  November, 
1834 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  from  April,  188S,  till  1839 ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniei 
from  1839  to  1841 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  from  July,  1846,  to  Miarbh, 
1852 ;  Secretary  of  State  for  Foraign  Af- 
fairs from  December,  1852,  to  FefamaiTy 
1853  ;  held  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  with- 
out office  from  the  last  date  till  Jnna, 
1854;  was  President  of  the  OoonoQ 
from  June,  1854,  to  Fefanuuy,  1865; 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
from  March  to  November,  1856 ;  re- 
appointed Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  in  June,  1859;  and  upon 
the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  he  was  re-appointed  Prime 
Minister,  retiring  from  oflBlce  in  June, 
1866,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Reform  Bill 
in  the  House  of  CJommons.  The  great 
Whig  statesman  first  went  into  the 
House  of  Commons  with  all  the  prestige 
of  a  great  name  and  great  connections ; 
but  his  party  was  in  the  minority,  and 
his  prospects  were  but  poor.  His  maiden 
speech  was  delivered  on  July  14,  1814  ; 
in  1816  he  spoke  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  vindicating  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  choose  its  own  government ; 
and  in  1816  he  seconded  the  Whig 
amendment  to  the  address,  and  after- 
wards moved  unsuccessfully  for  the 
reduction  of  the  expenditure.  But 
though  he  had  already  shown  consi- 
derable Parliamentary  ability  his  suc- 
cess was  hardly  sufficient  to  decide  him 
in  choosing  a  Parliamentary  career.  His 
health  was  feeble,  so  much  so  that  in 
February,  1817,  he  began  a  speech  by 
saying  that  the  state  of  his  health  had 
induced  him  "  to  resolve  on  quitting  the 
fatiguing  business  of  this  House  alto- 
gether." The  proposal  before  the  House 
was  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  the  young  statesman  showed 
the  vigour  of  his  Liberalism  by  de- 
claring— "  I  am  determined  for  my  own 
part  that  no  weakness  of  frame,  no  in- 
disposition of  body  shall  prevent  my 
protesting  against  the  establishment  of 
the  most  dangerous  precedent  which 
this  House  ever  made."  After  making 
this  speech  he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament; but  in  the  next  year,  1818, 
was  again  returned  for  Tavistock,  and 
on  December  14,  1819,  made  his  first 
speech  on  Parliamentary  reform,  and 
moved  four  resolutions,  declaring  that 
corrupt  boroughs  shotdd  be  disfran- 
chised, and  their  members  given  to 
"  some  great  towns,  the  population  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  16,000 souls, 
or  to  some  of  the  largest  counties ; " 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  "  to 
consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and 
prevent  corruption  in  the  election  of 
members ; "  and  thatGrampound  should 
be  disfranchised.  But  he  was  denied  a 
whip  for  his  motion,  and  an  old  Whig 
told  him  that  motions  for  reform  always 
damaged  the  party.  The  movement, 
however,  went  on  growing,  and  the 
unfortunate  "  Peter  loo  measure  "  gave 
it  a  great  impetus.  In  February,  1820, 
however,  he  carried  a  Bill  in  the  Com- 
mons disfranchising  Grampound,  Barn- 


staple, Penrhyn,  and  Camelford,  but 
the  Lords  threw  it  out.  In  1821  he 
carried  a  Bill  transferring  the  seats  of 
Grampound  to  Leeds,  but  the  Lords 
gave  the  two  members  to  the  cotmty  of 
York,  a  compromise  which  Lord  John 
accepted.  The  agitation,  however,  con- 
tinued. Lord  John  fighting  his  losing 
battle  with  undiminished  perseverance 
and  energy.  He  found,  however,  time 
for  various  literary  performances.  "  The 
Life  of  William,  Lord  Russell,"  which 
was  published  in  1819,  was  itself  a  kind 
of  manifesto  of  Liberalism,  and  was 
very  widely  read.  In  1820  appeared  a 
small  volume  of  '*  Essays  by  a  Gentle- 
man who  has  Left  his  Lodgings."  In 
1822  he  published  a  tragedy  entitled 
"  Don  Carlos,"  which  had  been  written 
during  his  travels;  and  in  1823  his 
**  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Government  and  Constitution."  In 
1826  Lord  Francis  Bgerton  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  resolution  sanction- 
ing the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  Ireland,  a  scheme  which 
Lord  John  Russell  always  believed  in, 
and  of  which  he  said  in  the  *<  Intro- 
duction to  his  Speeches,"  published  in 
1870,  that  "  it  would  have  settled  the 
Catholic  question  without  the  evil  and 
the  reproach  of  yielding  to  intimida- 
tion ;  without  uprooting  the  Protestant 
Church  Establishment ;  civil,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  equality  would  have 
been  attained ;  peace  with  Ireland 
would  have  been  permanently  con- 
cluded." In  1829  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  recommended  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  it  was  carried.  Then 
came  Lord  John  Russell's  opportunity. 
Catholic  emancipation  was  only  the 
forerunner  of  reform  of  Parliament. 
Under  the  Whig  Ministry  of  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  John  Russell  was  made 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  When  the 
Ministry  resolved  to  bring  in  a  Reform 
Bill  this  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  the 
story  of  its  ultimate  success  is  well 
known.  It  was  Lord  John's  celebrated 
motion  on  the  Irish  Church  which  de- 
feated Sir  R.  Peel's  short-lived  Admi* 
nistration  in  1836 ;  and  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Reform  Bill  and  the  Bill 
which  legalised  Dissenters'  marriages 
were  introduced  by  him  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  rising  question 
of  the  Com  Laws  he  was  less  completely 
in  sympathy  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  party.  A  leader  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  Administration  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
Lord  John  Russell  had  a  difficult  part 
to  play.  The  Whigs  had  quitted  office 
discredited  by  the  financial  incompe- 
tence of  their  Administration,  which 
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had  left  a  gaping  deficit.  Their  late 
and  incomplete  adherence  to  Free  Trade 
had  alienated  many  of  the  country 
party,  yet  had  not  won  the  heart  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Leagne.  The  general 
election  had  painfully  thinned  their 
ranks.  "With  numbers,"  says  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  "  scarcely  exceeding  one- 
sixth  of  the  House,  in  a  Parliament  of 
their  own  summoning,  the  Whigs  were 
sustained  alone  by  the  dignity  of  Lord 
John  Russell."  The  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  ISir  R.  Peers  fiscal  legislation 
was  unchecked  by  the  feeble  Opposi- 
tion, divided  both  on  principles  and  on 
methods.  What  a  Chief  in  his  helpless 
situation  could  do.  Lord  John  Russell, 
by  the  confession  of  all,  did  with  un- 
sleeping energy  during  the  Conserva- 
tive domination.  He  fought  the  battle 
of  the  moderate  fixed  duty  for  four 
years ;  but,  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  the 
manifest  perplexity  of  the  Ministers 
opened  new  political  possibilities. 
"  Now  was  the  moment  to  strike. 
Without  consulting  his  party,  and  with 
no  false  delicacy  for  a  Conservative 
Cabinet  in  convulsions,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  on  public  aftairs  in  that 
celebrated  Edinburgh  letter,  which  was 
addressed,  on  tlie  18th  of  November,  to 
«his  constituents,  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don." This  description  of  the  crisis — 
it  is  the  Prime  Minister's — is  coloured 
by  a  peculiar  view  of  Lord  John's  great 
rival,  but  it  is,  in  the  main,  correct.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Letter,  the  Whig  leader 
pointed  out  that,  as  "  the  resistance  to 
qualified  concessions  "  had  resulted  in 
a  complete  surrender,  in  1829  and  1831, 
so  the  chance  of  accepting  the  fixed 
duty  was  gone.  He  demanded  total 
repeal,  and  called  upon  the  country  to 
unite  in  putting  an  end  to  "  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight 
of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  tlie  cause  of  penury,  fever,  mor- 
tality, and  crime  among  the  people. 
This  manifesto  completed  the  disor- 
ganization of  the  Ministry,  already 
divided  in  the  Cabinet.  Sir  R.  Peel 
urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  proposal 
which  he  had  before  made  to  them 
for  the  "suspension  "  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  grain.  Lord  Stanley,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretar}*^,  resigned,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration— ^nay  more,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party — was  broken  up.  Lord  Jolm 
Russell  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
Ministry.  He  had  mxich.  in  his  favour ; 
for  Sir  R.  Peel  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  supporting  any  Free  Trade  mea- 
sures his  successor  might  bring  for- 
ward. Unfortunately,  an  irreconcilable 


difference  aiose  in  the  Whig  zanks. 
Lord  Grey  objected  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  appointment  to  the  Fozeign 
Office ;  Lord  FalmerBton  would  aoo^ 
no  other  position  in  the  Oabinet ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  felt  that  he  coald 
not  carry  on  the  Government  without 
Lord  Grey's  concurrence.  Lord  Stimlej, 
too,  declined  the  task  of  forming  a 
Protectionist  Government,  "choosing 
rather  "  (to  quote  a  historic  phrase  d^ 
Mr.  Gladstone's)  "a  less  responsible 
position  from  which  to  cany  on  a  more 
desultory  warfare."  Bir  B.  Peel  wu 
forced  back  to  office,  and  carried  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  In  this  pain- 
ful task  the  oo-operation  of  Lord  John 
Russell  was  loyally  yielded.  Bat  when 
the  Repeal  measures  had  been  earned, 
and  the  revengeful  resolution  of  ^ 
Protectionists  had  become  manifest, 
the  Whigs  could  not  refrain  from 
snatching  at  the  prize  they  had  missed 
in  the  previous  year.  The  attack  npon 
Sir  R.  Peers  Coercion  Bill  was  as  no- 
tions an  act  as  anything  to  whidb  Lord 
John  Russell  ever  committed  himself. 
But  retribution  was  not  long  decayed ; 
for  the  Whig  Ministry  had  soon  to 
grapple  with  the  Lrish  agrarian  out- 
rages of  1846,  the  famine  ot  1847,  and 
the  political  disaffection  of  1848.  Hie 
Queen  sent  for  him  from  Bdinbuigfa, 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  publication 
of  his  letter,  but  it  was  only  because 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  himself  become  con- 
verted to  free  trade  and  had  resigned. 
Lord  John  being  unable  to  form  a 
Ministry,  Sir  Robert  was  re-called. 
Lord  John  Russell's  conduct  in  o|qx>- 
sition  had,  on  the  whole,  raised  the 
popular  opinion  of  his  political  cha- 
racter. Yet  his  faults  did  not  pass  un- 
marked. As  the  author  of  the  '*New 
Timon  "  wrote, — 


How  formed  to  lead.  If  not  too  prood  to  _ 
Hifl  tame  would  fire  yoa,  bot  UimaiiiMn  fvene ; 
Like  or  didlke,  he  doei  not  csre  a  jot. 
He  wants  your  vote,  bat  jonr  afieotkne  not ; 
Yet  hnman  hearts  need  son,  as  well  as  oati, — 
So  cold  a  climate  plajs  the  denoe  with  votae ; 
And  while  hie  doctrines  ripen  daj  bj  day, 
His  frost-nipped  partj  jrines  Itseu  away. 

There  is  truth  as  well  as  satire  in  those 
verses.  The  effect  was  perceived  later. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1847,  it  is 
true,  the  Ministry  secured  a  working 
majority  of  338  Liberals,  and  had,  be- 
sides, the  modified  support  of  the 
Peolites,  who  numbered  more  than  100. 
But  the  Irish  difficulty,  in  ita  various 
forms,  cruelly  embarrassed  the  GoTem- 
ment.  It  was  certainly  not  Lord  J^m 
Russeirs  fault  that  he  was  no  matdi 
fnr  a  calamity  no  complicated,  which 
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taught  him,  nevertheless,  the  futility  of 
"  remedial  measures  "  as  a  cure  for  a 
collapse  of  society.  In  England  and  in 
our  foreign  relations  the  diflBlculties  to 
be  encountered  were  hardly  less  for- 
midable. More  painful  distress  than 
had  been  experienced  for  a  generation, 
a  financial  crisis  of  the  most  formidable 
kind,  and  the  growing  audacity  of 
Chartism  occupied  the  Government  at 
home.  Abroad,  the  Spanish  Marriages 
and  the  Revolutions  of  1848  were  not 
less  absorbing  and  alarming.  The  re- 
sult was  that  Lord  John  Russell's  Go- 
vernment accomplished  little  in  the  way 
of  legislation  between  1846  and  1850. 
In  1850  Lord  John  Russell  was  suffi- 
ciently moved  by  the  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tation to  write  his  noted  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  was  passed.  The  coup  d'etat 
of  December,  1851,  roused  the  Premier 
to  a  vigorous  step.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  too  ready  to  approve  that  act,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  dismissed  him.  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  speedily  avenged 
himself.  A  new  Reform  Bill  and  an 
unpopular  Militia  Bill  met  with  so  poor 
a  reception  that  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
signed, but  he  became  a  member  of  the 
coalition  Ministry  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed.  In  1854  he  brought 
forward  his  second  Reform  Bill ;  but 
the  Crimean  war  broke  out,  and  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1855  he  retired  from 
the  Ministry,  but  returned  to  it  as  Co- 
lonial Secretary  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  sent  on  that 
mission  to  Vienna  which  created  so 
much  disappointment,  and  the  secret 
history  of  which  will  not  perhaps  be 
known  until  all  the  actors  in  it  have 
passed  away.  The  impression  at  the 
time  was  that  both  Lord  John  Russell 
and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  been  out- 
witted by  Austrian  diplomacy  in  Rus- 
sian interests.  The  failure  of  his  mis- 
sion led  to  his  retirement  from  office, 
and  in  March,  1857,  he  voted  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  China 
war.  The  penal  dissolution  which  fol- 
lowed this  vote  confirmed  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  power.  In  1858  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  Government  fell,  and  when 
it  again  returned  to  power  in  1869 
Lord  John  Russell  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  this  post  he  showed  vigour 
and  statesmanship,  although  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby  described  his  policy  as 
all  "meddle  and  muddle."  In  1861 
he  received  his  earldom,  and  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  1866  he 
became  for  the  second  time  Prime 
Minister.   Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer,  introduced  a  new 
Reform  Bill,  which  was  eventually  de- 
feated in  committee  on  a  motion  of 
Lord  Dunkellen  to  substitute  <<  rateable 
value"  for  "clear  yearly  value."  The 
Ministry  resigned,  and  when — after  the 
short  Administration  of  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli — the  elections  of  1868 
gave  a  vast  Liberal  majority,  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  been  clearly  pointed  out 
as  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister,  and 
Lord  Russell's  advanced  age  prevented 
him  taking  the  responsibility  of  office. 
The  closing  years  of  Lord  Russell's  life 
were  spent  in  lettered  ease  and  domestic 
retirement.  The  visitors,  old  friends, 
and  the  younger  generation,  to  whom 
Lord  Russell  was  a  historic  figure,  men 
of  eminence  in  politics  and  literature, 
and  accomplished  women,  who,  one  day 
in  each  week,  made  a  sort  of  pilgrimage 
to  Pembroke  Lodge,  presented  an  inte- 
resting group.  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  Lord  Russell,  though 
easily  fatigued,  was  able  to  bear  a  part 
in  conversation,  in  which  he  spoke  with 
a  point  sometimes  epigrammatic.  His 
comments  on  the  men  and  affairs  of 
the  day  were  only  less  interesting  than 
his  reminiscences  of  the  associates  of 
his  political  life,  whose  names,  like  his 
own,  belong  to  history.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  more  touching  picture  of 
an  honoured  old  age,  of  domestic  peace 
and  affection,  following  on  a  life  of 
arduous  political  struggle  and  memo- 
rable public  services,  than  that  on 
which  the  curtain  has  now  fallen  at 
Pembroke  Lodge. 


,MR.  P.  W.  MARTIN,  M.P. 

A  feeling  of  consternation  and  regret 
was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  May  31  by  the  announcement,  soon 
after  business  had  commenced,  that  Mr. 
Philip  Wykeham  Martin,  the  senior 
member  for  Rochester,  had  expired  sud- 
denly in  the  library,  where  he  had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  letter. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  been  ailing 
for  several  months  past,  but  neverthe- 
less was  able  to  transact  his  private 
business.  His  attendance,  however,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been  but 
limited  this  session.  On  May  31  he 
entered  shortly  before  four  o'clock,  and 
proceeded  to  the  library,  where  he  con- 
versed with  several  of  the  members, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  loss  of 
the  German  ironclad  and  a  large  part 
of  her  crew,  the  death  of  Mr.  Russell 
Gumey,  the  late  Recorder,  and  other 
matters,  when  he  complained  of  being 
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nuwell)  and  leqawted  tlist  Dr.  Biadj, 
the  hon.  membei  foi  Leitrim,  who  woa 
then  in  the  Hoose,  should  be  seat  tor. 
Dr.  Brad;  immediately  att«nded,  and 
examined  the  action  of  Mr.  Martin's 
chest  and  of  his  heart,  and  found  that 
he  was  labouiing  under  disease  of  the 
heart-Talves,  of  a  decidedly  serion*  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Brady  desired  the  hon. 
gentleman  not  to  exert  himself,  bat  to 
remain  quiet,  when  he  replied  that  be 
was  trustee  of  several  estates,  and  that 
be  was  necessarily  obliged  to  folfil 
duties  which  were  somewhat  onerous 
and  exacting.  Dr.  Brady  returned  to 
the  House,  but  bad  not  been  there  many 
minates  before  Mr.  Martin  a^n  sent 
for  him,  and  the  doctor  then  found  him 
in  a  ata(«  of  prosUation ;  in  fact,  his 
pulse  indicate  that  life  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  nnforlunate  gentleman 
was  removed  from  tlie  library  into  an 
Inner  room,  and  there  placed  upon 
chairs.  He  requested  that  his  head 
might  be  raised,  and  mustard  pooltices 
were  applied  to  his  chest  and  feet. 
Daring  all  this  time  he  retained  oon- 
eciousness,  but  he  gradually  got  weaker, 
and  expired  about  twenty  minutes  past 
four.  Almost  at  the  time  of  the  death 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
communicating  to  the  House  the  sad 
nows  of  the  disaster  of  the  Qerman 
ironclad,  the  details  of  wliich  the  de- 
ceased bad  expressed  so  mach  anxiety 
to  hear.  The  suddenness  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  mem- 
bers, and  as  soon  as  it  became  Imown 
to  the  Spealier  a  motion  was  made  that 
the  bosinesB  of  the  House  should  be 
immediately  adjoomed.  The  Chaitcel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Maiquis 
of  HartiDEton  expressed  their  deep 
regret  a  tthe  untoward  event,  and  the 
Eoose  at  once  rose.  8abeeqaentty  Mr. 
Manning,  the  coroner  for  the  Royal  Pa- 
laces, attended  at  the  Hooso,  and,  after 
consoltation  with  Dr.  Brady  and  Dr, 
Ward,  he  certified  that  death  had  arisen 
from  diaeaso  of  the  heart,  and  that  an 
inqnest  was  oimecesaary.  The  coroner 
also  issued  his  warrant  to  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Denning  to  remove  the  body, 
and  lat«r  in  the  ovenine  the  remains 
were  conveyed  in  a  shell  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  deceased,  in  Lowndes 
Sqoare,  whither  Lord  Claude  Hamilton 
had  |one  previously  to  break  the  dis- 
tressing delai  Is  to  I  be  widow. 

Mr.  Martin  was  the  eldest  sou  of  Mr. 
C.  Wykeham  Martin,  of  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent,  who  was  member  for  Kewjnrt, 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  mother  of  the  de- 
ceased being  a  daughter  of  the  lat« 
Sari  Comwalli*..     He   was  bora   in 


fint. 


I8S9,  and  wu  edn<)at«d  at  Eton,  aod 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  politioi  he 
was  a  Libenl,  and  had  i^  for  Bo- 
Chester  unce  Fabmatji  ISM 


THE  COUNTESS  OF  NBWBUBOH. 

From  Borne  we  hear  of  the  deceasa 
of  the  venerable  Countess  of  Newbaiglii 
a  peeress  of  Scotland  in  her  own  ri^t, 
who  has  just  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
82.  Her  lad^ip  was  Cecilia  Boiidini, 
Princess  Giustiniani  in  the  Bomao 
States,  the  only  child  of  Tinoent,  sixth 
Prince  Ginstinioni,  by  his  marriage  with 
Nicoletta  Grillo,  daaght«r  of  the  Dnke 
de  Mandragone.  She  was  bom  on  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1796,  and  was  naturalised,  along 
with  ber  son,  by  Aot  of  Parliament  in 
1867.  She  married.  In  September,  1816, 
Charles,  fourth  Marquis  Bandini,  of 
Lanciano  and  Bnstano,  in  the  Boman 
States,  but  was  left  a  widow  in  ISfia 
By  her  late  hnsband  she  had  foul' 
daughteis,  who  all  married  Italian  no- 
blemen of  high  rank ;  and  alao  one  boDi 
Sigismimd,  Sth  Marquis  ^ndini,  and 
Pnnce  Bandini  Glostdniani  in  tha  Bo- 
mon  States  by  creation,  who  now  suc- 
ceeds his  mother  in  hei  Soottiah  titles, 
as  Barl  of  Newbu^h,  Tisoonnt  Eyn- 
naird,  and  Baron  Livingstone  of  PmI- 
craig.  He  was  born  in  June,  1818,and 
assumed  tiie  name  of  Qiostiniaai,  as 
adopted  heir  of  his  nnele,  Jomea,  Cat- 
dinal  Ginstiniani,  Bishop  of  Albiw. 
The  earldom  of  tfewbnrgh,  whidi  wm 
created  by  King  CharlM  n,  wh  ood- 
ferred  after  his  rastontion  In  1660^ 
with  reminder  t»  heira  gananlton  Ui 
James  Li viiigst4>ne,TisocnntNewbut|{h, 
on  account  of  his  adelitj  to  His  H^«artT 
in  exile.     The  graod^Dgfater  of  the 


Earl  of  Derweniwater,  with  whoae  de- 
scendants in  the  female  line  it  remained 
till  the  death  of  Francis,  eighth  earl, 
when  it  devolved  on  the  l»dy  now  de- 
ceased, her  oloim  thereto  being  allowed 
by  the  House  of  Peers. 


THE  QDBBN  OF  SPAIN. 

Before  the  desotlptions  of  tbe  festi- 
vities aooomponylng  the  marriage  of 
the  Infanta  Mercedes  to  her  aoariB 
King  Alphonao  have  faded  from  tte 
memory  of  the  pnblfe  we  sre  ooUad 
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on  to  record  the  death  of  the  young 
Queen,  which  took  place  on  June  26, 
at  Madrid.  The  announcement  will 
give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  profound 
grief  throughout  the  civilised  world. 
Death  at  eighteen,  and  a  few  short 
months  aft€r  a  happy  marriage,  is  a 
fatality  which  happily  does  not  often 
occur.  It  was  only  on  Dec.  6  last 
that  King  Alphonso  announced  to  the 
Cortes  that  he  intended  to  marry  his 
cousin,  and  on  Jan.  23  the  marriage 
was  solemnised  at  Madrid  with  such 
marks  of  popular  joy  and  such  a  wealth 
of  State  parade  as  Spain  had  not  seen 
for  many  years.  In  the  happy  pri- 
vacy of  their  married  life,  the  cere- 
monials attendant  on  the  nuptials  of 
the  Monarch  and  his  bride  having  all 
terminated,  the  European  public  have 
heard  but  little  of  the  King  and 
Queen ;  but  a  few  weeks  since  an 
announcement  was  made  in  the 
Madrid  papers  that  her  Majesty  was 
indisposed,  and  day  by  day  similar 
announcements  were  issued,  until 
alarming  symptoms  set  in,  and  then 
the  intelligence  was  sent  through 
Europe  by  the  electric  wires.  The 
fatal  result  of  the  attack  is  now 
known.  Queen  Marie-de-las- Mer- 
cedes was,  as  is  well  known,  the 
third  child  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
ol  Montpensier,  and  was  bom  at 
Madrid  on  June  24,  1860,  thus  having 
passed  her  eighteenth  birthday  by  but 
two  days.  The  body  of  the  Queen 
was  to  lie  in  state  on  the  27th,  and 
would  be  conveyed  on  June  28  to  the 
Royal  Mausoleum  at  the  Escurial. 
A  feeling,  almost  approaching  to  con- 
sternation, has  been  produced  in 
Madrid  by  the  Queen's  death. 


THE  KING  OF  HANOVER. 

The  ex-King  of  Hanover  died 
almost  suddenly  at  six  o'clock  on 
June  12,  at  Paris.  George  V.,  who  has 
been  living  privately  in  Paris  for 
many  years,  was  latterly  in  failing 
health,  but  was  not  thought  in  a  dan- 
gerous state.  At  three  o'clock  on  the 
12th  he  took  his  usual  drive  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  After  dinner  he 
complained  of  fatigue,  and  the  physi- 
cians were  sent  for,  who  at  once  pro- 
nounced his  case  hopeless.  The  Count 
de  Hoya  stayed  by  his  bedside  till  he 
died.  The  deceased,  George  Frederick 
Alexander  Charles  Augustus,  King  of 
Hanover,  Prince  Royal  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneberg,  kc^ 


was  bom  on  May  27,  1819.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  therefore  just 
completed  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He 
was  the  son  of  King  Ernest  Augustus 
of  Hanover,  our  own  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  succeeded  him  on  Nov.  18, 
1851.  His  reign  lasted  fifteen  years. 
In  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria in  1866  he  sided  with  the  latter 
Power.  His  States  were  accordingly 
occupied  in  June  of  that  year  by  the 
Prussian  troops  at  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  and  were  annexed  to 
Prussia  by  a  decree  dated  Sept.  20 
following.  Since  his  deposition  His 
Majesty  has  for  the  most  part  lived  In 
Paris.  He  paid  a  visit  to  this  country 
some  time  since,  and  it  was  then  said 
that  he  intended  to  remain  here  per- 
manently, and  even  take  his  place  as 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  did  not  do  so,  however, 
but  soon  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death. 
His  Majesty  was  quite  blind.  He  took 
great  delight  in  music,  and  was  him- 
self said  to  be  an  excellent  musician. 
He  was  first  cousin  of  our  own  Queen. 
By  his  marriage,  on  Feb.  18,  1843,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Altenburg  he  had  three  children, 
who  survive  him — a  son,  the  hereditary 
Prince,  bom  on  Sept.  21,  1846;  and 
two  daughters,  born  respectively  on 
Jan.  9,  1848,  and  Dec.  3, 1849. 


SIB  F.  L.  ABTHtJR,  BART. 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leopold  Arthur,  which  took  place  on 
June  1  under  very  sad  circumstances, 
is  announced.  Sir  Frederick  was  in  a 
cab  in  Pall  Mall,  and,  when  imme- 
diately opposite  the  United  Service 
Club,  another  cab  came  in  collision 
and  upset  it.  The  cab  was  soon  righted, 
and  Sir  Frederick  got  out  and  went 
into  the  dub.  To  several  of  his  friends 
who  surrounded  him  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  who  expressed  concern  at  the 
accident.  Sir  Frederick  said  that  he 
was  not  hurt,  though  shaken.  Whilst 
seated  in  his  chair  in  the  coffee-room 
he  seemed  somewhat  faint,  and  was 
advised  to  take  some  weak  brandy  and 
water.  Dr.  W.  H.  Stretton,  of  Suffolk 
Place,  was  also  sent  for,  and  attended 
immediately.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, the  unfortunate  gentleman  ex- 
pired fram  syncope  of  the  heart.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Arthur  was  at  the  time  visit* 
ing  an  invalid  relative  at  Ramsgate, 
and  only  heard  the  deplorable  news  on 
reaching  home.    The  deceased  baronet 
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wu  the  eldwt  mirriTlnfc  mn  of  the 
Biiiht  Hon.  Sir  G.  Anhoi',  E.aH^  b; 
SluK,  aeoond  daughter  of  the  1»te 
Lieat.-Qen.  Sir  John  F.  S.  Smith, 
K.C.B.,  uid  wu  bom  Doc  20,  1S16. 
He  succeeded  to  the  buonetc;  io  Sept, 
1861,  on  the  death  o[  his  father,  Sir 
George  Arthur,  who  was  created  a 
baronet  in  M»y  IB-ll,  in  reoognilion  of 
his  distingoUhcd  civil  services,  having 
been  snocessivelf  Governor  of  HoU' 
dnras,  V«B  Diemcn'B  Land,  Upper 
Canada,  and  Bombay.  The  late  baronet 
was  for  some  time  a  captain  in  the  Itli 
Foot,  and  wan  militarr  iwcrciarf  to  his 
father  when  Governor  of  Bombay,  from 
1812  to  IB-IG.  He  was  madeoolonel  in 
the  army  in  1862,  and  retired  the 
following  year. 


KIR  J.  W,  AWDBT. 

Sir  John  Wither  Awdry  died  this 
month  at  his  leat.  Sotting  House, 
Cbippeaham.  Sir  John  wax  bom  at 
Swindon,  Wilts,  in  1T9S,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Wincliesler  and  Christ  Cborch, 
Oxford,  and  was  &fterward.-i  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College.  Re  was  called  to  the 
bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1H31!,  and 
wax  for  some  yearn  a  paisne  judp;  at 
Bombay  and  Comminioncr  of  (he  IiimiI- 
vent  l>clil..r»'  C.mrt  there.  He  was 
(.Tliiet  Justice  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of 
Judic»lure  in  Bombay  from  1839  lo 
1842,  when    he   resigned.      Sir  John, 
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paient  on  bin  clevai  ion  to  Ihe  Bench  in 
1630,  and  reoeived  ihe  lionurary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  fTDca  Oxford  in  1814. 


Tliis4oldier,laloo(  the  93rd  Foot  (ibe 
Siithprland  Highlanders),  dif<l  at  the 
Herbert  H.«pitsl,  Shooter's  Hill,  W<.il- 
wich,  on  Jane  16.  Hiscarcvr  has  been 
often  qunird  as  a  remarkable  example 
of  promotion  in  the  army.  Frnm  a 
dmmmer  in  the  Mrd  Hret.  hemsei'tep 
by  stfp  until  he  aiiainiij  Itie  rank  of 
lit'al.-oikinel  in  oimmand  of  (be  regi- 
menl  in  which  lie  bad  s)>i-Tit  hii>  life. 
Only  in  Oclnl-rr  la^t.  wb>-n  pruncm) 
to  majoT'frencml,  was  be  wiri-'t  frcim 
t)ie  o>rii»  in  whicli  he  hn\  servjil  ffir 

Diof«thaoror1j-iivc  jcan,aadtowhich  ^  atiendanee  nf  dviliana. 
be   was  thoti»i|4il7   (t«TM«d.      After 
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undergoing  a  ihawdooi  opermtlao  In 
Londrai,  he  was  told  that  ha  oonld  not 
tnrvive  many  days,  and  be  expnaaad  a 
wish  that  he  might  be  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  Woolwich,  in  ordet  th»t  he 
might  "  die  among  the  aoldieia."  He 
was  a  man  distingolahed  in  every  rank. 
and  was  idolised  by  his  regiment.  Hts 
first  conuniwion  was  awMded  him  on 
Aug.  10,  18G4,  when  he  waa  servinfc  in 
the  Crimea  under  the  late  Hir  Golin 
Oampbell,  and  he  was  promoted  fmn 
ensign  lo  Ileulenanl  In  the  same  yew 
—vis.,  on  Dec  8.  On  April  16,  1S5S, 
be  was  made  captain,  and  reoeivied  the 
brevet  rank  of  major  on  Ang.  10,  ISM, 
and  brevet  lieut. -colonel  on  Jnly  14, 
18T1.  Un  June  8,  1872,  be  was  pro- 
moted to  lie  major  in  the  army,  and 
lient.-oolonel  on  Oct.  20  the  following 
yrar.  Hi*  war  •ervioes  included  the 
Crimean  campaign  lo  the  tallof  Hebas 
topul,  embracing  the  assaalu  of  Jane 
18  and  Sept.  R  ;  also  Ihe  expaditlw  to 
the  S«  of  AiolT  and  the  capture  of 
Kertch  and  Ycnikale,  for  which  ser- 
vices he  received  the  medal  and  claep. 
Ihe  Hedjidie,  and  Ihe  Turkish  medal. 
Ht'  served  with  even  more  dialinction 
in  India  during  the  mutiny  in  lUT-U, 
and  was  at  ihc  relief  of  Lncknow  with 
Lord  rirde,at  the  defeat  of  tbeOwalioc 
oontingent  ai  Cawnpore  and  poisttit  to 
Seraigbat,  affair  of  Kalee  Nnddea,  the 
Hirgc  and  capture  of  Locknow,  aflair  d 
Allegunge.  the  1»tile  of  Bareilly,  the 
actions  of  I'lisgaon  and  Basaulpore. and 
at  Ihe  evacuation  uf  the  Fort  of  Hll- 
howlie.  Vi'T  his  services  in  India  he 
earned  hii  Victoria  {."ross  for  dlKlB- 
gQiBhed  bravery,  bis  brevet  msk,  and 
the  medal  wiili  two  claspe.  A  few 
yearn  ago,  when  his  regiment  was 
(juarterrd  at  Woolwich,  General  (thm 
Col.)  M'Bcan  was  very  popular  in  the 
garrison,  and  although  be  n*d  ebown 
In  die  like  a  private  soldier,  tbe  higbot 
honours  hare  been  paid  to  his  lemaioa. 
On  June  2fi  they  were  eonv^wl  t» 
Woiilwich  railway  station  tor  lenoval 
to  Eilinburgh,  where  they  are  to  be 
intt'rrud.  The  procession,  norlj  halt 
a  mile  in  lengih,  iodnded  a  doani 
lialleriiii  <if  Itnyal  Hirse  and  GarriaMl 
.Vrtill'-ry,  the  .inl  liatt.  Rjtlc  Brigade 
t»*'i  liands,  and  a  large  ntuaber  of 
"fticrni  nf  various  corps.  Tbe  eo<Bn. 
which  H*s  borne  on  a  gnn-eairiaite. 

wilh  tbe  dect^sed's  hat  and  swnnl,waB 
follovnl  by  several  offloers  of  tbe  Mid 

lliphliuidi'n  anil  iitber  friends,  icelod- 
ing  the  enmmandant  of  the  gairieoa 
and   staff.     There   i 
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WILLIAM  CULLBN  BKYABT, 

The  well-known  American  poet  died 
at  New  Tork  on  Jtme  12.  Recent 
advices  from  New  York  had  prepared 
US  for  this  announcement.  On  May 
29  Mr.  Brfant  was  prosent  at  the  on- 
veiling  ot  a  boat  of  Mairini  in  Central 
Fark.  He  left  with  a  friend,  to  whose 
residence  he  proceeded  in  a  carriage- 
While  enteriog  the  house  he  snddenly 
lost  conscioosness,  and,  failing,  atrnck 
the  back  of  his  head  on  a  atone.  He 
was  carried  in,  appeared  to  recover, 
and  after  a  short  time  was  able  to  pro- 
ceed to  bisown  home.  The  same  night, 
however,  lie  became  delirious,  and 
the  medical  men  were  of  opinion  that 
be  was  Buifering  from  concnssion  of 
the  brain,  and  perhaps  from  internal 
injuries.  The  deceased  was  bom  at 
Cnmmington,  MassachusetM,  on  Nov. 
3,  1T94,  and  was  conseqnentlj  in  his 
eigbty-fonrth  year.  He  began  to  write 
at  tlie  very  early  age  of  ten  years,  and 
at  fourteen  published  two  poems.  In 
1825  he  settled  at  New  York,  and  a  few 
years  later  became  the  editor  of  the 
Erniing  Puit,  with  which  he  had  re- 
mained connected  ever  since.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  pablished  in 
1332,  and  they  at  once  secured  for  him 
a  high  reputation  in  this  country. 
Possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Frencli,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
Mr.  Bryant  travelled  a  good  deal  in 
Europe,  and  his  lelters  to  the  Erening 
Pott  descriptive  of  these  jotuneys  were 
afterwards  republished.  Among  bis 
works  are  translations  of  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey."  Mr.  Bryant 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  this 
feeling  is  reliected  throughout  all  his 
works,  and  may  be  said  to  form  their 
distinguishing  characteristic. 


THE  DEAN  OF  OOBE. 

The  Very  Rev.  Achilles  Daunt,  Dean 
of  Cork,  died  at  St.  Ann's,  Blarney,  at 
the  early  age  of  46.  The  deceased  was 
ordained  in  1856,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  benclice  of  St.  Mathias,  Dnblin,  in 
1867.  He  was  subsequently  made  Canon 
of  S(.  Tatrick's,  and  in  ISTS  was  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Cork,  fie  had  been 
in  delicate  health  for  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  having  returned  from  the 
South  of  England  in  April  somewhat 
improved,  lie  preached  at  the  Cathedral 
on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Cork's  funeral  and  accompanied  the 
remains  to  Dublin.  The  shock  of  the 
Bishop's  death  and  the  exertion  after- 
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mxAa  broaght  about  a  return  of  his 
old  malady  in  an  aggravated  form. 
Heart-disease  and  congestion  of  one  of 
the  lon^  supervened,  and  he  passed 
awi^  without  pain. 

MB.  HACGAHAN. 

Mr  HacOahan,  one  of  the  special  ooi- 
respondents  of  the  Dai^  JTmuthTODgh- 
out  the  late  war,  and  who  has  recently 
acted  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Constan* 
tinople,  died  there  on  June  9  of  spotted 
typhus.  Mr  MacQahan  was  bom  in 
Ohio  in  1S4E,  acted  Bb  correspondeat 
tot  the  Nen  Tork  Herald  dniing  the 
Franco-Oerman  war,  and  accompanied 
the  Knssian  Expedition  to  Ebiva,  an 
account  of  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  tke  title  of  "  Campaigning 
on  the  Oxns."  He  was  employed  in 
Spain  during  the  Carlist  war,  and  ac- 
companied Capt.  Allen  Young  in  the 
"Pandora,"  on  his  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
Seas.  Mr.  MacQahan  wrote  the  letters 
on  the  "  Bulgarian  atrocities  "  which 
were  pablished  in  the  Daily  Nemt  in 
1876,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Mr. 
Schuyler,  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
United  States  Oovemment  to  make  an 
official  investigation  into  the  matter. 
Mr  MacQahan  was  buried  at  Constan- 
tinople on  Jtme  12.  The  pall  was  held 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  Dmbi 
f/emt.  Timet,  l^Ugraph,  Standard,  and 
Qraphie,  Among  those  present  were 
Qeneral  ScobletT,  Col.  Chambers  May- 
nard,  of  the  American  Legation,  the 
ofBceis  of  the  United  States  despatch- 
boats,  and  the  British  Asslstant-Jadge. 

SIB  THOMAS  HARDY. 


Wen^retto  have  t 
deatb  of  Sir  Thomas  Dnffus  Hardy, 
which  occurisd  at  his  residence,  136 
Portsdown  Road,  Maida  Vale.  Sir 
Thomas  bad  for  many  years  Buffered 
from  weakness  and  enlargement  of  the 
heart,  and  his  last  illness,  which  lasted 
abont  a  fortnight,  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  old  maladies  of 
that  organ.  The  immediate  cause  of 
death  was  exhaustion.  The  son  of 
Major  T.  B.  P.  Hardy,  Royal  Artilleiy, 
Sir  Thomas  was  bom  at  Port  Roy^, 
Jamaica,  in  1804,  and  at  Uie  early  age 
of  16  became  a  jtmior  clerk  In  Her 
Majesty's  Record  Office.  Inthe  course 
of  the  next  36  years  he  edited  many 
ancient  MSS.  and  records,  such  as 
"  Rotoll  Lit«rarum  Clausarom  in  Torrl 
Londinensi    asservati,    from    IS04    to 
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1227,"  "  Rotuli  Literanun  Patentimn 
in  Turri,  from  1201  to  1216,'*  "  RotuU 
Normaniae,  from  1200  to  1209,"  «*  Rotuli 
de  Oblatis  et  Finibns  et  Modus  tenendi 
Parliamentum."  Another  of  the  works 
of  his  early  life  was  the  general  intro- 
duction to  the  '^Monumenta  Historia 
Britannica."  The  post  of  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  in 
1 861,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  Mr.  Hardy  was  appointed  to  it 
by  Sir  John  Romilly.  Eight  years 
afterwards  Mr  Hardy  was  knighted, 
and  in  1870  was  made  a  D.C.L.  of  Ox- 
ford. His  later  works  were  a  biography 
of  Lord  Langdale ;  a  **  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Materials  relating  to  the 
history  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII." ; 
<<  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  connection 
with  the  Utrecht  Psalter  (a  report  to 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  a  manuscript 
in  the  University  of  Utrecht)";  "A 
further  report  on  the  Utrecht  Psalter 
(in  answer  to  the  eight  reports  made 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum)," 
and  **Registrum  Palatinum  Dunel- 
mense ;  the  Register  of  Richard  de 
Eellawe,  Lord  Palatine,  and  Bishop  of 
Durham,  1311  to  1316." 


MR.  N.  KENDALL. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Kendall,  of  Pelyn 
House,  near  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall, 
died  at  his  residence  in  the  West  of 
England  this  month  in  the  seventy- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Kendall,  of 
Peljm,  by  his  marriage  with  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  John 
Hezt,  of  Tredithy,  in  the  same  county, 
he  was  bom  in  1800,  and  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  was  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Cornwall,  of  which  county  he  served 
as  high  sheriflE  in  1847,  a  special  deputy- 
warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and  captain 
in  the  Royal  Cornwall  Rangers.  He 
sat  in  the  Conservative  interest  as  one 
of  the  members  for  East  Cornwall  from 
1852  to  1868.  He  subsequently  held 
for  a  few  years  the  post  of  chief  magis- 
trate at  Gibraltar.  Mr.  Kendall  was 
much  respected  and  beloved  throughout 
Cornwall. 


MR.  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Mathews,  we  regret  to 
state,  died  this  month  of  bronchitis  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester.     The 


announcement  will  come  upon  many 
as  a  painful  sniprise,  for  up  to  tb^ 
commencement  of  the  present  month, 
although  in  his  76th  year,  he  seemed 
to  be  as  active  and  buoyant  as  he  had 
ever  been.  In  1876  he  undertook  a 
journey  to  and  played  in  India  without 
perceptibly  impairing  his  health,  and 
since  his  return  he  has  frequently 
appeared  on  the  stage  as  the  nimble, 
airy,  and  nonohalant  hero  of  **  My  Awful 
Dad."  It  appears  that  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  while  proceeding  to  Manchester 
from  Stalybridge,  where  he  had  played 
in  the  piece  just  referred  to,  Mr. 
Mathews  caught  a  severe  cold,  and  an 
attack  of  bronchitis  followed.  For  a 
time  no  danger  was  apprehended,  hot 
in  point  of  fact  he  was  not  so  strong  as 
he  seemed  to  be,  and  before  many  outyi 
had  elapsed  the  case  was  pronoxmced 
hopeless.  His  wife  and  son  arrived  at 
his  hotel  at  Manchester,  and  were  with 
him  when  he  died.  Mr.  Mathews  was 
a  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  whose 
talents  for  personation  and  imitation, 
especially  in  his  <*At  Home"  enter- 
tainments, afforded  so  much  gratifica- 
tion to  our  forefathers  60  or  70  yean 
ago.  The  younger  comedian  was  bom 
in  1808,  and  though  intended  by  his 
parents  for  the  Church,  was  articled  to 
an  architect.  In  his  early  life,  how- 
ever, his  sympathies  were  with  another 
art,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts 
that  in  1835  he  exhibited  a  picture 
at  Somerset  House,  and  aooompanied 
Lord  and  Lady  Blessington  and  Comit 
d'Orsay  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sketches.  His  passion  for 
painting  soon  gave  place  to  a  paadoa 
for  the  stage,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  played  the  principal  chaxaoter 
in  a  piece  ciedled  the  <*  Hump-bai^ed 
Lover  "  served  to  finally  determine  his 
vocation.  In  1838  he  married  Madame 
Vestris,  then  the  lessee  of  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  and  took  upon  himself  Uie 
chief  burden  of  what  proved  to  be  a 
most  prosperous  management.  Having 
paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States,  he 
became  the  lessee  of  Covent  Garden 
and  afterwards  of  the  Lycenm  TlMatre ; 
but  in  each  instance  was  a  loser  by  the 
speculation.  In  1867  Madame  YesbrLi 
died,  and  in  the  following  year,  during 
a  tour  in  the  United  States,  he  married 
the  present  Mrs.  liathews.  In  18M^ 
assisted  by  his  wifCf  he  gave  "At 
Home"  entertainments.  This  was 
followed  by  a  professional  visit  to 
Paris,  in  the  course  of  which  he  plajed 
in  a  French  version,  written  by  him- 
self, of  **  Cool  as  a  Cucumber."  He  snb- 
sequently  played  in  Australia,  reappeT* 
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ing  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  1872. 
Since  then,  apart  from  the  visit  to 
India,  Mr.  Mathews  has  not  performed 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
Mathews's  powers  as  an  actor  lay  within 
rather  a  narrow  compass.  Tragedy 
was  beyond  his  reach,  but  in  light  and 
eccentric  comedy  he  was  williout  a 
rival,  as  his  impersonations  of  Mr. 
Affable  Hawk,  Adonis  Evergreen,  Sir 
Fretful  Plagiary,  and  Puff  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove.  As  a  dramatic  author 
he  achieved  some  distinction.  He 
produced  several  comic  pieces,  and  if 
most  of  them  were  of  French  origin  it 
may  at  least  be  said  that  they  were 
essentially  English  in  their  tone  and 
in  their  mode  of  treatment.  His  first 
contribution  to  the  stage  was  a  drama 
called  "My  Wife's  Mother,"  brought 
out  when  he  was  but  a  young  man.  It 
should  be  added  that  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews  is  one  of  the  very  few  English 
actors  who  have  attempted  to  play  in 
French  without  exposing  themselves 
to  derision ;  indeed,  his  success  in 
Paris  in  1863  was  so  marked  that  he 
was  pressed  to  repeat  the  visit. 


M.  MAGNB. 

On  June  8  there  died  in  Paris  one  of 
the  most  honest  men  of  the  Second 
Empire — Pierre  Magne,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  afterwards 
of  Finance  under  Napoleon  III.  If  we 
are  to  believe  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
founders  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire 
were  almost  without  exception  mere 
conspirators  and  intriguers,  devoid 
alike  of  probity  and  honour.  It  is, 
however,  but  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  amongst  those  whose  administra- 
tion prevailed  in  a  great  country  like 
France  for  well-nigh  twenty  years,  and 
whose  labour  raised  that  country  to  an 
unexampled  pitch  of  prosperity,  there 
must  have  been  some  honourable  and 
capable  men.  Amongst  such  men  M. 
Magne  held  a  conspicuous  place.  He 
was  long  before  the  public,  but  at  no 
time  did  any  taint  of  scandal  attach  to 
his  name.  Socially  and  politically  he 
was  a  man  of  whom  his  countrymen 
might  well  be  proud,  even  though  no 
great  legislative  achievement  is  coupled 
with  his  name,  and  though  he  belonged 
simply  to  the  class  who — for  want  of  a 
better  word — are  usually  designated 
"respectable."  Externally  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  a  French  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  his  moral  corresponded  to  his 
physical  nature. 


BBV.  C.  PAOKB. 


The  Rev.  Christopher  Packe,  vicar  of 
Ruislip,  Middlesex,  has  just  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  the  oldest 
of  the  clerical  officials  connected  with 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  having  been  ap- 
pointed a  minor  canon  in  1817.  He 
also  held  the  position  of  priest  in 
ordinary  to  the  Sovereign  since  1821. 


DR.  R.  STIRLING. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stir- 
ling,  D.D.,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Galston,  Ayrshire,  who  has  been  for 
several  years  the  oldest  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  is  recorded.  Dr. 
Stirling  was  bom  in  1790,  near  Meth- 
ven,  Perthshire,  and  was  thus  at  the 
time  of  his  death  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  Mr.  Stirling  was  in  1816  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
barton; and  in  the  following  year  he 
received  a  presentation  from  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
the  Kilmarnock  second  charge,  into 
which  he  was  duly  inducted.  In  1824 
he  was  translated  to  (Ralston,  which 
living  was  in  the  gift  of  the  same 
patron,  and  there  he  lived  and  laboured 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  minis- 
terial career,  which  in  all  extended 
over  a  period  of  sixty-three  years.  In 
1840  the  University  of  St.  Andrews 
conferred  on  Mr.  Stirling  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  in  recognition  of  his 
scholarly  and  scientific  attainments, 
lliough  an  excellent  scholar,  Dr.  Stir- 
ling did  little  in  the  way  of  authorship, 
the  only  book  which  stands  opposite 
his  name  in  the  catalogues  of  the  day 
being  an  account  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  so  long  laboured.  Like  his  brother 
James,  however,  he  early  developed  a 
remarkable  taste  for  mathematics  and 
mechanics.  So  early  as  the  year  1816 
he  invented  and  patented  a  very  in- 
genious air  engine,  which  was  after- 
wards improved  by  James  Stirling,  and 
repatented  in  1827  and  again  in  1840. 
The  purpose  of  this  engine  was  to  pro- 
duce motive  power  from  heated  air; 
but,  for  reasons  well  known  to  engi- 
neers, it  never  came  into  general  use. 
One  engine  of  45-hor8e  power  was 
actually  constructed,  and  was  employed 
for  upwards  of  three  years  in  ^ving 
the  lathes  and  other  machinery  of  the 
Dundee  Foundry.  Dr.  Stirling  also 
constructed  with  great  neatness  and 
dexterity  many  optical  and  other  scien- 
tific instruments ;  and  his  friends  say 
he  would  sometimes  make  the  object- 
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glass  of  an  astronomical  telescope  out 
of  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler,  when  the 
glass  happened  to  be  onnsnally  pure. 

MB.  E.  SPENDER. 

The  death  by  drowning  on  Jane  9  of 
Mr.  Edward  Spender,  founder  and  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Westfrn  Mcrwin/g 
News,  is  announced.  Mr.  Spender  and 
his  two  sons  had  gone  for  a  walk  to 
Whitsand  Bay,  live  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  bathed  on  the  sandy  beadi. 
When  they  were  still  in  water  only 
about  four  feet  deep  a  wave  broke  over 
them  and  they  were  not  afterwanls  to 
be  seen.  A  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Spender,  a  sur^^eon,  was  in  the  water 
tSiaOy  but  could  render  no  help.  The 
ooatitguards  believe  that  the  wave 
shifted  the  loose  sand  on  which  Mr. 
Spender  and  his  two  sons  stood,  and 
drew  them  into  an  under-current. 
They  could  all  swim.  The  Wetiem 
Morning  Netrt  says  of  the  deceased  :— 
*^His  activities  in  connection  with 
journalism  did  not  wholly  absorb  his 
literary  energies;  he  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly  and  other 
reviews,  and  he  also  wrote  a  volume 
descriptive  of  his  joumeyings  in  Nor- 
way, for  he  was  a  frequent  traveller  in 
Europe.  He  was  a  man  whom  to  know 
was  to  esteem  and  love,  and  even  out- 
side the  literar}'  world  his  loss  will  be 
deplored  by  very  many  in  the  metro- 
polis and  elsewhere  with  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  co-operate,  generously 
and  actively,  in  works  of  practicid 
philantliropy." 

RIGHT  HON.  W.  F.  F.  TIOHE.        j 

The  Right  Hon.  William  »e<lfrick  : 
Fownes  Tighe  died  on  June  11  at  his  ' 
residence,  Woodstock,  county  Kilkenny,  | 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-tive.     The  . 
deceased  was  a  Pri^7  Councillor  for  I 
Ireland,  Lord-  Lieutenant  for  the  county  : 
and  city  of  Kilkenny,  and  hon.  colonel 
of   the   Kilkenny   Fusilient  since  the 
death  of  the  late  Marquir*  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  also  a  large  lande<l  proprietor, 
and  nothing  gave  him  grratcr  pleasure 
than  to  see  the  general  public  avail 
themselves  of  his  lovely  demesne,  which 
was  constantly  thrown  oficn  to  them, 
and  up(»n  which  he  s})ent  on  an  average 
/60  per  week  in  making  such  improve- 
ments as  would   enhance  its  beauty. 
In  all  these  efforts  he  was  well  sui>- 
portcd  by  his  wife,  who  now  mourns 
Ler  loss.  Lady  Louiia  Tighe,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  met  so 
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tragic  a  death  whilst  Yioesoj  of  Ouiadai 
and  aunt  of  the  present  Doke  and  of 
the  CounteM  of  Beaiborongfa.  Hie 
heir  to  Mr  Tighe*s  extenalTe  pioper- 
ties  will  be  his  giandnephew,  aon  of 
Lieut  .-Col.  TiglM,  Boesana,  ooonty 
Wicklow,  who  ia  ftill  m  minor. 


July. 


SIR  GEORGE  BIDDLBCOHBB,  B.N. 

The  death  is  annoanoed  of  Ca|>t.  Sir 
George  Biddlecombo,  B.N.,  C.B.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy.  Sir  George  entered 
the  navy  in  1828,  having  previously 
been  in  the  mercantile  senrioe  and 
taken  part  as  second  officer  of  an  Bast 
India  transport  in  the  Bormeee  war  of 
1826-26.  After  entering  the  navy  he 
served  as  second  master  at  the  siege  of 
Oporto,  1832-33,  and  as  master  in  the 
Syrian  campaign  of  1840.  He  snnrejed 
and  made  a  chart  of  the  Bej  of  Acrtb 
previous  to  the  bombardment  of  the 
city,  and  was  present  at  its  oaptnre. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  on  nomer^ 
ous  survey  services,  and,  as  master  of 
the  Royal  yacht  «  Victoria  and  Albert,** 
went  with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
to  Ireland  in  1849.  He  acted  as  master 
of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  1864,  sorrejed 
the  anchorage  of  Sweaborg  and  the 
coast  of  Bomarsund,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  latter  place.  Bt 
was  appointed  assistant  master-atten* 
dant  in  Keyham  Dockyard  in  18U» 
master-attendant  of  Woolwich  Dock* 
yard  in  1864,  and  retired  as  ^**r**<«  in 
1867.  He  mas  the  anthor  of  worts  on 
"Naval  Tactics,**  *« Steam  Fleet  Tm- 
tics,"  and  many  other  books  on  naval 
subjects.  He  was  appointed  a  C.B.  in 
1867,  and  a  Knight  Bachelor  in  187S. 

DR.  BENISCH. 

Dr.  Abraham  Benisch,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible.  die<l  on  July  31  at  Browns- 
W(xk1  I'iftrk,  (trt-cn  I^nes.  Dr.  Benisch 
was  educnt*'<l  at  the  Uni^'ersity  of 
Vii-nna,  but  iiettled  early  in  this  conn* 
tr>',  wlierc  he  published,  with  the  san^ 
til  in  (if  the  Thief  Rabbi,  the  first  trans- 
lation into  English  of  the  whole  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  they  are  inter* 
pre  ted  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  His 
work  is  valua>>le  to  scholars,  and  some 
of  the  volumes  are  now  difflcnU  to 
procure.  Dr.  Benisch  was  the  editor 
for  many  years  of  the  JetrUk  Ckrmmick, 
the  author  of  a  **  Life  of  MaimonideSt"* 
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**  Jadaism  Surveyed,"  and  other  works. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  founders 
of  the  Society  of  Hebrew  Literature, 
and  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Association. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 


COMMANDER  P.  CRANK. 

Commander  Poynter  Crane,  R.N.,  one 
of  the  oldest  officers  on  the  Retired 
List  of  the  Royal  Navy,  died  on  July 
20  at  Norwich,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-three  years.  He  entered  the 
service  as  far  back  as  Feb.  1798,  as 
midshipman  on  board  the  "  Repulse,"  in 
which  he  beheld  the  capture,  in  1799, 
of  three  French  frigates  by  a  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  under 
Lord  Keith,  and  was  wrecked  off  Ushant 
in  1800.  After  a  short  imprisonment 
in  France  he  regained  his  liberty,  and 
joining  the  "Surprise"  took  part  in  the 
signal  victory  gained  by  Sir  James 
Saumarez  over  the  Franco- Spanish 
Squadron  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  July 
12,  1801.  He  also  accompanied  Lord 
Nelson  in  his  pursuit  of  the  combined 
fleets  to  the  West  Indies  during  the 
summer  of  1805.  Promoted  lieutenant 
in  1807,  he  served  in  the  "  Reynard  "  at 
the  defence  of  Riga  in  1812.  Com- 
mander Crane,  who  did  not  serve  afloat 
after  1818,  also  held  command  of  the 
prison  ship  "Irresistible"  in  the  Med- 
way  during  the  French  war. 


LIEUT.-GEN.  J.  CAMERON. 

Lieut.-Gen.  John  Cameron,  R.E., 
C.B.,  Director-General  of  Ordnance 
Survey,  died  on  July  1,  at  Southampton, 
after  a  short  illness.  He  entered  the 
army  in  1834,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  1868.  General  Came- 
ron was  a  colonel-commandant  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 


CANON  GRIBBLE. 

The  death  of  Canon  Gribble,  who  held 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the 
British  Embassy  at  Constantinople  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  was  announced 
on  July  31.  With  health  impaired  by 
the  strain  on  his  services  during  the 
last  twelve  months  in  that  capital,  he 
was  on  his  way  home  on  sick  leave 
when  he  succumbed  off  Malta  to  the 
malady  he  had  contracted.  His  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  political  character  of  the  Turkish 
people  after  so  long  a  residence  in  their 
midst  had  been  of  frequent  assistance, 


and  bis  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  at  the 
Embassy  and  by  English  residents  in 
Constantinople.  Mr.  Gribble,  who 
leaves  a  widow,  was  an  accomplished 
linguist  and  astronomer,  and  success- 
fully interested  himself  a  few  years 
since  in  the  work  of  improving  the 
access  for  navigation  to  the  Bosphoms. 


JOHN  HUTTON, 

The  <<Mayfield  centenarian"  died  this 
month.  He  was  bom  in  Glasgow  on 
Aug.  18, 1777,  was  married  at  the  Old 
Church  (now  the  Cathedral)  in  that 
city  on  Dec  7, 1797,  and  entered  the 
employment  of  Messrs  Hoyle  &  Sons, 
calico  printers,  on  Oct.  15,  1798.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  was  within  a  few 
weeks  of  completing  his  101st  year. 
He  had  been  uninterruptedly  in  the 
pay  of  the  firm  above  named  for  nearly 
eighty  years,  and  has  lived  all  these 
years  within  a  stone  *s  throw  of  the  river 
Medlock.  He  had  a  son  a  soldier  at 
Waterloo,  and  his  great-grandson,  a  boy 
of  five  years,  visit^  him  eleven  months 
ago,  on  the  celebration  of  John's 
himdredth  birthday,  when  there  were 
five  generations  represented,  of  whom 
four  were  John  Hutton's. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  HBLPMAN. 

The  death  has  been  announced  of 
Rear-Admiral  Philip  Augustus  Help- 
man,  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  entered 
the  navy  in  July,  1821,  served  in  several 
engagements  with  pirates,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  as  mate  of  the  "  Fair  Rosa- 
mond," on  the  West  Coast,  where  he  ob- 
tained his  promotion  to  lieutenant  for 
attacking,  in  the  gig  of  his  ship,  a  slaver 
armed  with  two  18-pounder8.  As  lieu- 
tenant of  the  "  Columbine  "  he  served  in 
the  China  war  of  1841,  including  the 
operations  against  Canton  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Amoy  and  Chinghae,  and  he 
also  served  with  the  navsJ  brigade  in 
the  attacks  upon  Chusan,  Woosung,  and 
Shanghai.  In  1858  he  was  promoted 
to  the  reserved  list  of  captains,  and  in 
Dec.  1875  he  became  a  retired  rear- 
admiraL 


ADMIRAL  SIR  W.  J.  HOPB-JOHN- 
STONE,  K.C.B. 

This  flag  officer,  the  senior  on  the 
retired  list,  died  on  July  11,  at  his 
residence  at  Edinburgh,  within  a  few 
days  of  completing  his  eightieth  year. 
The  deceased  admiral  was  the  seoond 
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8on  of  Vioe-Admiral  the  Right  Hon. 
8ir  William  Johnstone  Hope,  G.C.B^ 
Treasurer  and  Receiver-General  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich.  The  late 
admiral  entered  the  navy  in  June  1811* 
and  in  April  1812  serve<l  on  board  the 
"Venerable,"  74,  Capt.  Home  Popham, 
and  assisted  in  the  course  of  tliat  year  at 
the  reduction  of  Lequeytioand  Castn), 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  the  fortifications  of 
Borneo,  Plencia,  and  other  places.  He 
afterwards  served  in  the  "  Stirling 
Castle,"  74,  Capt.  H.  Popham,  which 
escorted  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  India.  He 
was  afterguards  employed  in  the  Channel 
and  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quently served  on  boanl  t  he  *•  Vengeur," 
74,  Capt.  P.  L.  Maitland,  which  ship 
convcye<l  I^ord  lieresford  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  %o  the  river  Taurus,  and  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilie;*  fn>m  Naples 
to  Ijeghom.in  182<).  .After  various  em- 
ployments, heserve<l  under  the  late  Ad- 
miral Sir  Thomas  C«>chranc  in  the  *' A  gin- 
court,*'  72,  on  the  East  India  station. 
During  the  expediti<m  in  July  1846,  by 
the  commander-in-chief  against  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo,  Capt .  Hope- Johnstone 
assumed  the  command  of  the  seamen 
on  shore,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month 
assisted  at  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  forts  and  l>atteries  in 
the  river  Bnine.  He  was  subsequently 
commander-in-chief  of  the  south-east 
o>ast  of  America  fri>m  1854  to  18'>7, 
and  was  comnmnder- in-chief  at  Sheer- 
ness  from  July  1860  to  1869.  Tlie  late 
admiral  was  rear-admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

COLONEL  A.  LE-\HY. 

Col.  Arthur  I^eahy,  Royal  KnginiH*rs, 
one  of  the  three  military  in<«{ivctoni  of 
armv  sch<x>l.*»,  dicMl  on  Julv  13,  at  Netlcy 
Hospital,  after  a  short  illness.  The 
dfcease<l,  who  liad  recently  returned 
homu  from  <iibraltar  on  sick  leave, 
enter«*<l  the  Royal  Engineers  in  1S48, 
and  served  throui^hout  tlie  Oimean 
war,  iiicludini:  the  liattlc**  of  Alma  and 
Inkerman  and  ^i«'^e  of  S<'ti:i?«to|iol.  i)f 
recent  vear>  <'ol.  Ix'ahv  )ia<l  ^erved  in 
the  Works  l>epartment  at  the  War 
Ottioe.  He  wat  also  for  beveral  yean 
In.ttructoruf  Fort  iticat  ions  at  the  ^M:h•M»l 
vi  Military  Engineering,  Cliatliam. 


ARCHDEACON  MILDMAY. 

Tlic*  im)iortant   vicaravre  of  Chelms- 
funl  aiid  Archdvaonirv  of  Easvx,  \mtth 


are  vaoant  by  the  deafth  of  Afchdeaeoo 
Mildmay,  at  H<nnbiirgr,  on  July  IS. 
The  archdeacon,  who  ne?er  got  oTer 
the  death  of  his  wife  a  few  months 
ago,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  PlwleU 
Mildmay,  has  been  rector  of  Chelms- 
ford for  fifty-two  years,  and  archdeaoon 
of  Essex  since  1861,  haWng  been  ap- 
pointed by  Bishop  Wigrmm.  He  was 
at  Oriel  in  its  palmy  days  in  lSti»  and 
as  a  moderate  High  ChnrehBuui  has 
borne  his  part  in  most  of  the  Chiureh 
movements  of  the  dmj,  including  tbs 
revival  of  OonTocation. 


REV.  8.  MARTIN. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  aga 
of  sixty-one,  of  the  Rev.  Samnel  Mar- 
tin,  of  Westminster  Chapel,  who  for 
many  years  lias  been  one  of  the  fore- 
most ministers  of  the  Congregational 
body  in  London.  Mr.  Martin,  who  was 
educated  at  Western  College,  Flymoath« 
commenced  his  ministry  in  I8S1I»  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  was  minister 
of  Westminster  Chapel,  in  James  Street, 
Buckingham  Gate,  one  of  the  largest 
edifices  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tional ists,  wliich  was  erected  aoaa 
years  ago  under  his  auspices.  In  IMS 
Mr.  Martin  was  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union.  Of  late  reazi  be 
has  liad  but  very  feeble  health,  and  at 
first  partially,  and  then  altogether, 
retired  from  active  work. 


JEREMUH  JOHN    HCRPHT,  KSO. 

Q.C., 

Bencher  of  King's  Inn,  and  ez-Master 
in  <;)uinoer>*  in  Ireland,  died  recently. 
Tliis  able  and  k'amed  lawyer,  after  a 
brilliant  care<'r  at  the  University  of 
I>u)»lin,  when*  he  gained  its  highest 
lionours,  w:u«  called  to  the  Irish  Bar  in 
182H,  lM*ciime  a  Qu«*en*s  Counsel,  and 
tWUnl  for  many  yean  the  high  judicial 
office  of  Master  in  (^hanoery.  He  h^ 
\*tu^*i\  to  the  influential  family  of 
Mur|»hy.  of  Cork,  one  of  which,  a  omisin 
i>f  MaMer  Murphys,  N.  D.  Murphy, 
now  repri'M'nt*  that  city  in  Parlia- 
menf. 


DR.  T.  OLDHAM. 

Tlie  death  is  also  announced  of  Dr. 
T}i<»mas  Oldliam,  who  was,  from  iia 
ori^n nation  in  18i*0  till  1876,  at  the 
head  of  the  (Seological  Sur\'ey  of  India. 
It   w:uf  under   his  din'Ctitm   that   the 
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menced,  first  nnder  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  and  afterwards  as  part 
of  the  Grovernment  public  service ;  and 
nntil  his  retirement  from  ill-health  he 
had  the  control  of  the  issue  of  the 
official  geological  maps,  as  portion  by 
portion  tJie  work  was  completed,  and 
the  issue  of  the  memoirs  explanatory 
of  the  maps.  In  1 861,  eleven  years  after 
the  survey  was  commenced,  he  origi- 
nated the  publication  of  the  folio-sized 
"  Paleontologia  Indica,"  which  consisted 
of  plates,  with  descriptive  letterpress, 
illustrating  the  fossils  of  the  country, 
and  the  work  has  steadily  progressed 
in  fasiculi  as  an  official  publication 
printed  by  command  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  Dr.  Oldham  was 
bom  in  Dublin  in  May,  1816,  and  after 
education  at  a  private  school  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age 
of  16.  After  taking  his  B.A.  he  studied 
in  1837-38  at  the  Engineering  School 
of  Edinburgh,  and  attended  Jameson's 
lectures  on  geology  and  mineralogy. 
Returning  to  Ireland  in  1839,  he  be- 
came chief  geological  assistant  to  Ma- 
jor-General  Portlock,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  survey  of  Ireland,  and  he  helped 
in  the  preparation  of  the  well-known 
report  on  Londonderry,  Tyrone,  &c., 
published  in  1843.  After  being  for  a 
while  curator  and  assistant-secretary 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  he 
held  for  a  year  the  professorship  of 
Engineering,  and  in  1845  succeeded  the 
late  Professor  John  Phillips  as  pro- 
fessor of  Geology.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed local  director  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Ireland,  and  the  Geological 
Society  of  Dublin  elected  him  its  pre- 
sident. After  the  various  experiences 
thus  gained,  in  1850  he  was  appointed 
to  organise  the  geological  survey  of 
India.  There  were  many  unexpected 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  during 
the  sixteen  years  of  his  office  these 
were  more  or  less  overcome.  While  in 
India  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  was 
four  times  president.  Besides  being 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1848,  he  received  the  Royal  medal 
of  the  society  in  1875.  Dr.  Oldham 
was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society  since  1843,  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Irisli  Academy,  and  an  hono- 
rary LL.D.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
conferred  on  him  a  medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work.  The  papers  he  wrote, 
apart  from  his  official  work,  were  not 
numerous.  Among  his  paleontological 
researches  and  discoveries,  the  "Old- 
hamia  "  will  always  be  associated  with 
his  name. 


THE   DEAN  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  P.  Saunders  died 
at  Peterborough  on  July  19,  after  having 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  health.  He 
was  appointed  Dean  of  Peterborough 
in  1853  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  tutor 
he  had  been  at  Oxford,  where  he  took 
a  double  first-class  at  Christ  Church. 
The  deceased  was  best  known  as  head 
master  of  the  Charterhouse ;  but,  unlike 
many  schoolmaster  deans,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  inactive  dignitary.  When 
he  went  to  Peterborough  there  was 
little  life  in  the  cathedral,  and  to  him 
are  mainly  due  the  successful  choral 
festivals  in  the  cathedral  and  the  Sun- 
day evening  services  in  the  nave,  as 
well  as  the  throwing  open  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  public.  He  was  a  strong 
Liberal,  and  was  offered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  deanery  of  Winchester  in 
1874,  which  he  declined.  The  deanery 
is  the  fourth  which  has  fallen  to  the 
present  Government,  the  others  having 
been  Worcester,  Ripon,  and  Lichfield. 


PREBENDARY  SINCLAIR. 

One  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  large 
family  of  Hie  late  Right  Hon.  Six  John 
Sinclair,  the  founder  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  died  on  July  8,  in  his  74th 
year.  William  Sinclair,  his  fifth  son, 
by  the  Hon.  Diana  Macdonald,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander,  Lord  Macdonald 
(of  the  Isles),  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester School,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
accepted  a  commission  in  the  Madras 
Cav^ry.  Having  distinguished  himself 
by  leading  the  forlorn  hope  at  the  siege 
of  Eittoor  and  in  other  ways,  in  1880  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  in  its  palmiest  days, 
when  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Cardwell, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  were  among  its 
brilliant  ornaments.  "  Skimmerian  Sin- 
clair "  is  one  of  the  principal  figures  in 
the  well-known  "  Uniomachia."  Having 
taken  holy  orders  in  1837,  he  accepted 
the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Leeds.  Be- 
longing to  the  liberal  Evangelical 
school,  he  found  himself  unwillingly 
forced  into  a  position  of  opposition  to 
Dr.  Hook.  He  remained  at  Leeds 
nearly  twenty  years,  working  inces- 
santly, and  greatly  undermining  a  re- 
markably robust  constitution.  Under 
his  auspices  eight  new  churches  were 
built,  with  schools  and  parsonages. 
He  was  president  of  the  Leeds  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  the  friend  and 
adviser  of   the    Bec];etts,  Getts    and 
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Manhalls.  His  interest  among  his 
people  made  liim  refuse  in  succession 
the  vicarages  of  St.  John's,  Hotting 
Hill,  Beverley  Minster,  Wakefield,  and 
Bradford.  In  1856  the  late  Lord  Lecon- 
field  offered  him  the  rectory  of  Pnlbo- 
rough,  in  Sussex,  whicli  the  state  of  his 
health  induced  him  to  accept.  Here 
he  rebuilt  the  church  and  rectory,  and 
raised  schools  and  chapels  in  various 
parts  of  the  parisli.  Tlie  prebendal 
stall  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  to  which 
Bishop  Dumford  appointed  him,  asso- 
ciated him  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  his  old  acquaintance  of  Leeds, 
Dean  Hook. 


GENERAL  H.  THOMSON. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Qeneral 
Harry  Tliomson,  the  senior  officer  on 
the  list  of  Her  Majesty's  local  Indian 
forces.  General  Thomson,  who  was  98 
years  of  age,  entered  the  East  India 
Company's  service  in  1798,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  commission  in  the  lien- 
gal  Light  Cavalr>'  in  1800.  He  served 
during  the  campaigns  of  1803-6  under 
I>ord  I^ke,  and  was  present  at  tlic 
Kittles  of  Laswarrie  and  Ufsulghur,  and 
the  biogc  and  assault  of  Bhurt]>ire. 


MR.  J.  TREVKNEN. 

The  death  id  also  announce<l  from  | 
Plymoulli  of  Mr.  J.  Trevenen,  which 
occurred  at  Ford  I*ark  on  June  27.  in 
the  87th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Trevenen 
entered  the  army  in  the  year  ISl  l  as  an 
enitign  in  the  37th  Ro>:imoiit,  and  was 
one  of  the  officers  KcU'ctiwl  by  Sir  Fre- 
derick John  Falkiner,  Hart  ..who  ralMxl 
the  100th  Regiment  in  1814.  nn  c^mdi- 
tion  that  the  Duke  of  York  would  allow 
him  to  ch<Hjfie  his  own  otticers.  Being 
anxious  to  ^:o  to  the  PoninAula.  Mr 
Trevenen  exchanged  int»)  the  .Wnl, 
tlicn  at  Gibraltar.  Heaftonnards  went 
with  his  regiment  to  St.  Hclonri,  wa-i  on 
SirlJeor^'e  Hidout  BingliamV  ?*iufT,  and 
forme<i  one  of  the  jriuard  of  lionour  of 
\:if»oleon  rMin.iiarte  for  so  vend  year*.. 
Iii  \X'J\  lie  retire^l  on  half-jiay  t'.f  the 
I'nd  West  In«lia  Regiment,  and' in  19G«) 
sM.iM  his  ciimmi«»«»i"n,  havin^'  l>een  tin»t 
g.izettcil  to  the  I»th  Regiment.  j 


In  the  well-known  Toliane  eiUad  **  Lyift 
Germmnica,**  and  the  writer  of  the  bio- 
graphies of  Amelia  W.  Sievking  and 
of  Pastor  Fliedner,  the  founder  of  the 
sisterhood  of  Protestant  DeaooneMes 
at  Kaiserwerth.  Miss  Winkworth  also 
ctmtributed  to  the  Sunday  Library 
Series  a  book  entitle<l  •'The  Cliristiao 
Singers  of  Germany.** 


DB.  E.  WILKINSON. 

Dr.  Eason  Wilkinson,  President  of 
the  British  Medioal  Association,  died 
at  his  residence,  Qreenheys,  Hanoheeter, 
on  July  26,  in  his  64th  year.  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson was  edncated  at  the  St.  Bees 
Grammar  School,  and  after  spending 
two  or  three  yean  on  the  Continent, 
he  went  to  Edinborgh  in  1832,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  Six 
years  later  he  visited  the  chief  hospitals 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Halle,  Dreeden,  and 
Vienna,  returning  to  England  in  1840l 
He  then  began  to  practise  in  Man- 
chester, and  was  very  soon  afterwards 
electe<l  physician  to  the  Ardwiek  and 
Ancoats  Dis{)cnsary.  In  1844  he  was 
appointe<l  physician  to  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, and  in  1876  he  was  elected 
president  of  tlie  British  Medical  Ai«o- 
ciation  for  the  year  1877-78.  Dr.  Wil- 
kinson  was  a  member  of  the  SociHe 
Fran^ise  d 'Hygiene,  and  wae  the  re- 
cipient of  one  of  the  medals  awarded 
hy  the  Britisli  Me«lical  Association  for 
<li<itinguislied  merit. 


MJN.-i  WINKWORTH. 

Tl.e«leatl.  isannoiir.ce*!  at  Mt>nn»'tier, 
inSa\oy,of  Mi-aC  utharinr  Winkwufth,   ' 
the  tnAU^lator  of  tlw  |K>cm9  cumprised   ■ 


.\DMIRAL  SIR   H.  B.  YELVEBTON. 

Intelligence  was  received  on  July  24 
of  the  death,  on  July  16,  of  Admiral 
.^ir  Hastings  Reginald  Veh-erton,O.CB., 
late  .Senior  Naval  liord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, an  office  which  he  resigned  on 
account  of  illOiealth.  Sir  Hastings  was 
S4in  of  Mr.  J.  Joseph  Henry,  of  StraAui, 
county  Kildare,  by  Lady  Emily  Fiti- 
Cierald,  jiecond  daughter  of  the  eeoond 
I  hike  of  Leinster,  and  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land in  1808.  He  enterc<l  the  nary  In 
IS23,  t.ince  which  date  he  Ikad  been 
r.'nstantly  employeil  aHoat.  He  was 
MMN^nd  in  command  of  the  Mediterra- 
rj«>an  Squadron  from  1863  to  1866,  and 
sulMequently  commanded  the  Cbsnnel 
Sjiuulron.  Sir  Hastings  was  Com- 
niander-in-Chief  on  the  Mediterranean 
Mati<»n  from  1870  to  1874.  was  ap- 
{•oiTiteil  a  I>>nl  ( ummiii^ioner  of  the 
A'lniimlty  in  Septemt»er,  1876,  and  re- 
uincd  hik  seat  at  the  buaid  till  hie 
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resignation  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Ad- 
miral Wellesley.  For  his  naval  services 
he  was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  theBath  in  1855,  was  made  a 
Knight  Commander  in  1869,  and  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  in  1875. 


August. 

DB.  FORSTER. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  rela- 
tions between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican 
have  reached  a  new  crisis,  the  Prussian 
Government  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
by  the  death,  on  August  8,  of  an  emi- 
nent public  servant.  Privy  Councillor 
Dr.  Forster,  the  «  Ministerial  Director  " 
of  the  Department  of  Worship  in  the 
Ministry  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  and 
Public  Worship.  Forster  stood  in  the 
very  first  rank  among  Prussian  lawyers, 
and  was  known  all  over  Germany  by  his 
important  work, "  Preussisches  Gemaines 
Recht."  He  had  been  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  at  Greif swelde,  whence 
he  was  promoted  to  a  chief  post  in  the 
Ministry  of  Justice.  When  Prince  Bis- 
marck resolved  to  enter  on  the  conflict 
with  the  Ultramontanes,  and  selected 
Dr.  Falk  for  his  lieutenant  in  the  new 
CulturJiumpfy  this  Minister,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  Forster's  know- 
ledge, skill,  and  indefatigable  industry, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment which  would  be  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  struggle.  In  this  position  Forster 
drafted  all  the  important  laws  which 
have  been  enacted  during  the  last  five 
years,  defining  the  relations  of  the  State 
towards  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  Evangelical  Churches.  It  also  fell  to 
his  lot  to  defend  his  proposals  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Landtag,  and  in  this  po- 
sition he  showed  that  his  abilities  were 
not  confined  to  the  desk.  It  will  be  a 
singular  coincidence  if  his  death  shall 
have  happened  on  the  eve  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  religious  policy  of  the 
German  Chancellor, 


QUEEN  CHRISTINA. 

Queen  Christina  of  Spain  died  on 
Aug^t  21,  at  Saint  Adresse,  near  Havre. 
The  deceased  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  was  bom  on  April  27,  1806.  At 
the  time  of  her  death  she  wm  thus  in 
her  73rd  year.    On  December  11, 1829, 


she  was  married  to  Ferdinand  VII., 
King  of  Spain.  Upon  his  death,  on 
September  29, 1883,  she  became  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  her  daughter 
Isabella,  who  was  proclaimed  Queen  on 
October  2,  1833.  At  the  end  of  the 
civil  war  which  followed,  and  lasted 
seven  years,  Queen  Christina  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  France.  She 
returned  in  1843,  but  in  1854  was  again 
forced  to  leave  Spain,  and  again  fled 
to  France.  On  December  28, 1833,  she 
was  secretly  married  to  Ferdinand 
Munoz,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Rianzar^.  The  marriage  was  i^ter- 
wards  publicly  acknowledged  by  a  Royal 
decree  dated  October  11,  1844.  The 
Duke  died  on  September  12, 1873. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ARDAGH. 

The  Most  Rev.  George  Conroy,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise, 
and  Apostolic  Delegate  for  the  So- 
vereign Pontiff  to  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada,  whose  death  in  Canada  is 
just  announced,  was  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
copacy in  Ireland.  Educated  in  one  of 
the  classical  schools  of  the  diocese  of 
Armagh,  he  went  to  Rome  to  finish  his 
studies  in  the  College  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. His  collegiate  course  was  of 
considerable  brilliancy,  and  he  even- 
tually gained  the  distinction  of  Doctor 
of  Theology.  Ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  returned  to  Ireland,  became 
associated  with  the  missionary  College 
of  All  Hallows,  Drumcondra,  and  was 
selected  by  Cardinal  Cullen  to  act  as 
his  private  secretary,  and  so  continued 
until  1871,  when  he  succeeded  Dr. 
McCabe  as  Bishop  of  Ardagh.  Dr. 
Conroy  was  a  ripe  and  accomplished 
scholar,  and  as  a  prelate  was  universally 
esteemed  and  respected.  His  literary 
abilities  were  of  no  mean  order,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Moran,  Bishop 
of  Ossory,  he  was  the  main  support  of 
the  <<  Irish  Ecclesiastical  RecorcC*' 


JUDGE  COWAN. 

Mr.  John  Cowan  died  on  Thursday 
night  at  his  residence  in  Edinburgh. 
He  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Kincardine 
in  1848,  and  in  1851  he  occupied  the 
position  of  Solicitor-General.  In  the 
same  year  he  became  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  College  of  Justice,  taking 
his  seat  on  tlie  bench  in  the  Outer 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  Lord 
Cowan,  and  about  three  years  after- 
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wards  he  was  elevated  to  the  Inner 
House.  The  deceased  was  79  years  of 
age.  He  retired  from  the  Bench  four 
years  ago. 

MR.  CLIFFE,  OF  BELLEVUB. 

Anthony  Cliffe,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  one  of  the  chief 
landed  gentlemen  in  that  county  and 
High  Sheriff  in  1823,  died  on  the  27th, 
at  Montagu  Square,  aged  78.  He  was 
last  surviving  son  of  Major  Anthony 
Cliffe,  of  New  Ross,  by  Frances,  his 
wife,  second  daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph 
Deane,  of  Terenure,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  represented  a  family  that 
was  established  in  Ireland  by  John 
Cliffe,  of  Westminster,  Secretary-at- 
War  of  the  army  sent  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  that  country  in  1649,  under  the 
command  of  Cromwell. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
CHALMERS. 

The  command  of  the  14th  Bengal 
Lancers  is  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Robert  Chalmers 
on  August  11,  while  onl  eave  of  absence 
from  India.  He  joined  the  Indian 
army  in  1849,  and  saw  active  service 
both  before  and  after  the  Indian  mu- 
tiny, but  it  was  during  that  memorable 
struggle  tliat  he  showed  the  stuff  of 
which  he  was  made.  In  1857  he  was 
attaclied  to  the  1st  Oude  Irregular  In- 
fantry, which  mutinied  at  Pershadu- 
poor  on  June  10.  After  narrowly  es- 
caping with  his  life  and  enduring  many 
privations  and  escapes.  Lieutenant 
Chalmers  reached  Allahabad,  where  he 
joined  the  Ferozepore  Regiment  of 
Sikhs  forming  part  of  the  small  column 
which  marched  on  June  30,  under  Ma- 
jor Renaud,  who  had  orders  to  push  on 
at  all  hazards  to  the  relief  of  Cawn- 
jx)re.  At  Loliungah,  forty-four  miles 
in  advance  of  Allahabad,  Major  Renaud 
received  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of 
the  Cawnpore  garrison  j  and  Lieutenant 
Chalmers,  on  learning  that  he  was  in 
want  of  a  "messenger  to  carry  the  news 
to  General  Neill,  at  Allahabad,  and 
obtain  fresh  instructions,  immediately 
volunteered  to  perform  the  service,  an 
offer  which  Ma]or  Renaud  gladly  ac- 
cepted, though  he  did  not  conceal  from 
him  "the  almost  desperate  nature  of 
the  task  he  had  undertaken,"  as  the 
country  through  which  he  had  forced 
his  way  was  teeming  with  a  hostile 
population,  and  « the  insurrection  had 


immediately  closed  in  on  his  tnok  ai 
he  passed."  Lieutenant  Chalmers,  no- 
thing daunted,  succeeded  in  aooom- 
plishing  the  perilous  duty,  and«  after 
escaping  numezous  dangers,  rode  into 
Allahabad  soon  after  midnia^t  on 
July  2 .  « It  is  Bcaroely  possible/^  writes 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  « to  imagine  a  ser- 
vice of  greater  risk,  one  requiring 
greater  determination  and  adroitness, 
or  involving  more  important  results  to 
the  force,  whose  movements  and  veiy 
existence  depended  on  a  speedy  reply 
to  the  letter.**  Lieutenant  Chalmen 
now  joined  Havelock*s  Volunteer  Cs- 
valry,  raised  by  Major  Barrow,  and 
participated  in  the  following  actions— 
Futtehpore,  July  12 ;  Oung  and  Pandoo 
Nuddee,  July  16 ;  battle  and  recapture 
of  Cawnpore,  July  16  and  17;  and 
Bhitoor,  July  18.  On  the  first  advance 
to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  the  aetioni 
of  Oonas  uid  Busseerut  Qunce,  on  the 
1st,  2nd,  and  Srd;  and  at  toe  seoond 
advance,  the  actions  of  Hongelwnr, 
2l8t;  AlumlMigh,  2Srd;  and  first  relief 
of  Lucknow,  September  26.  He  wai 
engaged  in  its  subsequent  defence  for 
two  months;  served  under  Sir  James 
Ontram  through  the  severe  fighting  at 
Alumbagh  from  November  26,  1867,  to 
March  18,  1868 ;  and  was  present  at 
the  final  capture  of  Lucknow.  Lieute- 
nant Chalmers  was  twice  wounded,  and 
liad  a  horse  shot  under  him. 


LORD  DYNBVOB. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Bev.  Fxands 
William  Rice,  fourth  Lord  Dyneror, 
of  Dynevor  Castle,  county  Oamiarthen, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Brook  Streett 
Grosvenor  Square,  on  August  8,  aged  74. 
His  lordship  took  his  degree  at  Ozfotd, 
and  was  wpointed  in  1828  Tioar  of 
Fairford,  (nouoestershire,  which  pre- 
ferment he  held  for  just  half  a  oentuiy. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Hon. 
Arthur  de  Cardonell  Bice,  a  depaty 
lieutenant  for  Carmarthenshire,  who 
was  bom  in  1886. 


RBV.  a.  aiLFILLAN. 

The  death  of  the  Be^.  Oeorge  CHI- 
fiUan  occurred  on  August  18,  at  the 
house  of  lir.  Valentine,  banker,  Biedhin« 
after  a  very  short  illness.  On  Snndaj 
he  preached  at  Dundee  on  the  sabjeot 
of  sudden  death,  and  on  the  following 
night  left  for  Brechin  to  officiate  at 
the  marriage  of  a  niece.  Mr.  GKlffllan 
was  bom  at  Oomrie  in  18}8|  his  fiAlisr 
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being  minister  of  the  Secession  Church 
in  that  town.  Educated  for  the  mi- 
nifltry,  he  was  appointed  minister  o( 
the  SchoolwjTid  Church  at  Dundee,  bat 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  hia 
time  to  literary  pnrauita.  Perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  many  works  which 
emanated  from  hia  pen  was  the  "  Gal- 
lery of  Literary  Portraita,"  originaOy 
published  in  the  Dumfriei  Herald.  He 
at  one  time  contribnted  largely  to  pe- 
riodical literature,  and  has  frequently 
lectured  in  both  England  and  Scotland 
on  literary  subjects. 


HEBGEANT  S.  M'GAW,  V.C. 

Sergeant  ISamuel  M'Oaw,  V.C,  of  tlie 
Black  Watoh,  who  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  his  gallantry  in  leading  a 
portion  of  the  42nd  throngh  tlie  bush 
at  tlie  battle  of  Amoaful,  January  31, 
ISTl,  died  this  month  at  Lamaca, 
scarcely  twenly-fooi  hotirs  after  the 
landing  of  his  regiment  from  Malta. 
Sergeant  M'Gaw  was  decorated  with 
the  Victoria  Cross  by  Her  Majesty  at 
Osborne,  on  the  retnm  of  the  Blaok 
Watch  from  the  Gold  Coast. 


MR.  H.  J.  MONTAGXra. 

New  York  theatre-goers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  theatrical  profession  gene- 
rally, were  shocked  to  hear  that  Mr. 
J.  Montague,  the  popular  actor,  died 
suddenly  of  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
on  August  1],  in  the  Palace  Hotel, 
at  San  Francisco.  So  far  as  could  at 
tirst  be  known,  bisdeath  was  partly  the 
result  of  a  severe  cold  wbioi  he  con- 
tracled  several  weeks  ago,  and  partly  of 
llie  great  physical  strain  which  he  im- 
poaed  upon  himself  in  his  impersona- 
tion of  the  character  of  Julian  Bean- 
clerc  in  "Diplomacy."  He  was  attacked 
by  hemorrhage  while  playing  this  part 
for  his  own  benefit  in  San  Francisco, 
but  quickly  rallied,  and  no  thought  that 
hia  life  was  in  danger  was  entertained. 
He  was  bom  in  Staffordshire.  England, 
in  1846,  and  received  a  good  education. 
Hia  parents  intended  bim  for  the 
Cliurch,  but  financial  diaasters  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  his  training 
in  (his  direction,  and  the  lad  became  a 
clerk  in  a  London  insurance  office.  In 
thia  position  be  remained  for  five  yean, 
but  during  thia  period  he  was  gTsdaally 
preparing  himself  for  the  profession 
which  he  afterwards  adopted  nith  so 
much  sQceets. 


MBS.  MORTIMBB. 

This  lady,  who  wrote  "The  Peep  o' 
Day,"  and  sundry  other  works  for 
children,  has  just  died  at  Bnnton,  near 
Cromer,  at  the  age  of  76.  The  deceased 
lady  was  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomaa 
Mortimer. 


MAJOB-GENBEAL  OAKBS,  C.B. 

Major-Oeneral  Oakes,  C.B.,  died  at 
his  residence,  Famham,  Surrey,  on 
August  21,  after  a  long  and  p^nfnl 
illness,  liie  general,  who  with  h^ 
family  had  resided  in  the  above  town 
for  some  years,  was  widely  Irnown  and 
beloved  for  his  liberal  mind  and  many 
amiable  qualities.  He  had  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  returned  to  England,  having 
passed  the  winter  in  the  South  of  France. 
Deceased,  who  had  seen  much  active 
service,  entered  the  army  on  January 
16, 1S16,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  September  3,1847.  He 
obtained  hia  captaincy  September  22, 
I860,  and  was  made  major  August  1, 
1866;  lieutenant-colonel, July 20,1858; 
colonel,  October  1,  1863,  and  snbae* 
quently  major-general.  He  received  the 
honour  of  a  C.B,  from  Her  Majesty  as 
a  recognition  of  bis  many  services.  He 
served  with  the  12th  Lancers  in  the 
Kaffir  war,  ISGO  and  18S3  (medal),  also 
in  the  Crimea  from  May  B,  I86S(medaI, 
with  clasp  for  Sebast^pol,  Sardinian 
and  Turkish  medals,  and  fifth  class  of 
the  Medjidie).  Deceased  was  also  In- 
spector of  Auxiliary  Cavaliy,  and  was 
regarded  by  the  officers  stationed  at 
Aldershot  with  whom  he  was  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  greatest 
respect.  He  enjoyed  the  repntation  of 
being  one  of  the  beat  cavalry  officers  In 
the  British  army. 


HON.  W.  POWELr^-EODNET. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  his  resi- 
dence, Llanvihangel  Conrt,  Aberga- 
venny, Montgomeryshire,  of  the  Hon, 
William  Powell- Rodney,  at  the  a^  of 
84.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  the 
son  of  George,  second  Lord  Bodney,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Uarley,  a  son  of  Edward,  the 
third  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer.  He 
was  bom  in  17M,  and  received  his 
edacation  at  Eton.  He  was  formerly 
In  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  and  was  a 
Imstice  of  the  peace  and  depnty-liente- 
DMit  tin  tlie  cODUtj  ol  Monmouth,  for 
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which  county  he  was  High  Sheriff  in 
1860,  and  a  magistrate  for  the  county 
of  Hereford. 


COLONEL  RtJSTOW. 

The  Schweizer  Volktfrcund  of  Basel 
announcefl  the  suicide  by  pistol-shot  of 
the  well-known  military  writer,  Colonel 
Wilhelm  liiistow.    The  deceased  was  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
and  was  born  in  1821.    He  entered  the 
Prussian  army  when  17  years  of  age, 
and  soon  showed  that  he  possessed  ex- 
traordinary abilities.   During  the  period 
1841-49  he  was  engaged  as  a  lieutenant 
of  engineers  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Poscn.     But  the  events  of   1848  soon 
swept  him,  like  so  many  others,  into 
the  revolutionary  current.    He  at  once 
commenced  that  career  as  a  writer,  in 
which  he  was  to  become  so  famous.  He 
published  a  {>ampblet,  insisting  on  the 
citizen  character  which  the  army  ought 
to  possess,  and  criticising  sharply  the 
existing  institutions.     In  another  pam- 
phlet, published  in  1849,  he  demanded 
that  the  army  should  take  an  oath  to 
observe  the  Constitution.     For  this  he 
was   brought    before  a  court-martial, 
which  sent-enced  him  to  sixteen  years 
in  a  penitentiary.      He  was,  however, 
able  to  escape  ftom  prison,  and  fled  to 
Zurich,  which  has  been  his  home  ever 
since.      His  name  was  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  amnesty  pro- 
mulgated   by    tlie    present    King    of 
Prussia  when  lie  ascended  the  tlirone. 
Kiistow  was  distinguished  both   as  a 
practical    soldier    and    as    a   military 
writer.    He  became  a  Colonel  of  Bri- 
gade in  the  Swiss  army,  and  he  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  military 
organization  of   the   Republic  by  his 
lectures  at  the  military  school  at  Thun. 
Whenever  disturbances  in  the  neigh- 
bouring States  led  to  the  mobilisation 
of  the  Swiss  forces,  Riistow  was  always 
intrusted  with  an  important  conmiand. 
In  1860  he  joined  Garibaldi  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Sicily,  and  ser\*ed  as  Chief  of 
the  Gkjnerars  staff,  and  rendered  great 
service  during  the  oi>crations  on  the 
Volturno.     He  was  an    accomplished 
linguist,    and    thoroughly    acquainted 
with  mihtary  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern.    He  was  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons who  understood  the  art  of  writing 
so  as  to  interest  the  general  body  of 
readers,  while  satisfying  the  demands 
of  professional  critics.    Beginning  with 
1863,  when  he  published  a  small  work 
on  "  The  Use  of  Intrenchments,"  not  a 
year  passed  without  some  fruit  of  his 


industiy  issning  from  thejrcw.    <*  The 
History  of  In&Qtiy,"  •<Tha  Amiy  Or* 
ganization  of  the  IHiioteentli  Centnzy," 
<<  Universal  Tactioi,"  ace  only  eonie  of 
the  fruits  of  this  actiyity.    From  the 
period  of  the  Crimeui  War  he  adopted 
the  practice  of  pablishing  briel  nottces 
of   any   ouiient   milita^   operations, 
keeping  pace  with  the  events,  and  fore- 
casting the  results.   These  notices  were 
often  very  valuable,  giving  an  account 
of  the  military  strength  of  the  respec- 
tive combatants,  ex{uaining  the  oanssi 
and  motives  of  the  qnairel,  describing 
the  strategical  circumstances,  and  cri- 
tidsing  the  operations.    He  described 
m  this  way  Uie  campaign  of  Italy  in 
1859,  the    Danish  war  of    1864,  the 
Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  the  Fianco- 
G^rman  war  of  187(>-71,  and  the  late 
war  in  the  East.    Riistow  was  not  a 
politician,  although   attached    to  the 
Radiod  party.     He  was  a  friend  of 
Lasalle,  whose  second  he  was  in  his 
fatal  duel.    He  had  two  brothers,  who 
pre-deceased  him,  and  who  were  also 
distinguished  officers,  and,  like  himself, 
military  writers  of  reputation. 


MR.  SCHOMBERO,  Q.O. 

The  Lam  Timss  records  the  death  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Trigge  Sohomberg,  0.0^  Re- 
corder of  Aldborough,  SnfMk,  in  his 
73rd  year.  He  was  the  youngest  and 
last  surviving  son  of  Bfr.  Isaac  Sohom* 
berg,  a  captain  and  commissioner  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  author  of  the  <<  Naval 
Chronology,"  &c  After  being  ednoated 
as  a  conunoner  of  Winchester  OdUege, 
he  ^'as  called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1828,  and  in  1864'removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  became  a 
Bencher.  ForsomeyearshewaaaOom- 
missioner  of  Bankruptcy  for  the  Balis- 
buiy  district,  and  in  1 846  was  appointed 
to  the  Reoordership.of  Aldbarongli,  ob- 
taining the  honour  of  a  silk  goiwn  bi 
1866.  At  the  general  eleotion  in  1868 
he  contested  the  northern  division  of 
Wiltshire  in  the  liberal  intoest,  and« 
although  unsucoessfnl,  polled  a  very 
large  number  of  votes.  Mr.  Bchomberg 
was  the  author  of  a  l^gal  work  entitled 
<*  Succinct  Law  of  Tithes,  with  Omnmn- 
tat  ion  Act." 


LADY  GEORGINA  8£yK0UR. 

Lady  Georgina  Seymonr,  widow  of 
the  late  Admiral  Sir  OeoKe  SeyuKmr, 
and  mother  of  the  Lord  ^amberlalBf 
died  on  August  20,  at  the  Bosfal 


ments  at  Hampton  Conrt  Palace.  Thp 
deceased  wbb  in  her  BStb  yeai,  and  had 
only  been  ill  a  fortnight.  She  had  le- 
iided  in  tbo  Palace  siity  years. 


MADAME  VAN  DB  WEYEE. 

Elizabeth,  Madame  Van  de  Wejat,  o£ 
New  Lodge,  Windsor  Forest,  whose 
death  is  just  auDoonced,  waa  the  only 
child  of  the  late  Joshua  Bates,  Esq.,  of 
Sheen  House,  Surrey,  and  Winkfield 
Place,  Berks,  by  Lucretia  Augusla,  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Samuel  Sturgis,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  America ;  and  was  m&rried, 
in  1839,  to  his  Excellency  Bylvain  Van 
de  Wejer,  Minister  of  St«te  and  late 
Envoy  Ertraordinary  and  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary of  the  Mng  of  the  Belgians. 
Shewasleft  a  widowin  IBT4.  Hi^me 
Van  de  Wcyer  had  the  high  honour  of 
enjoying  the  friendship  of  her  Majesty. 
The  Queen  paid  frequent  visits  to  her  at 
New  Lodge. 


September. 


SIR  THOMAS  BIDDULPH,  K.C.B. 

General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Tboouts 
Myddleton  Biddulph,  K.C.B.,  Keeper  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  after  a  short  but  severe  ill- 
ness, arising  from  iniiammation  of  the 
lungs  and  bronchitis.     He  was  bom  in 
1809,  and  entered  the  army  as  comet  in 
the  Ist  Life  Guards  in  1826 ;  and  served 
in  the  regiment  till  his  promotion  to 
lieutenant -colonel    in    October,    1861,   i 
when  he  went  on  half-paji    On  the  re- 
tirement of  General  Sir  George  Bowles, 
hewaa  appointed  Masterof  the  Queen's   I 
Household  and  Extra  Eqnerry  to  Her   | 
Majesty.   Afterwards  he  was  appointed   ! 
Receiver-General  of  the  Du^y  of  Corn- 
wall, and  one  of  the  joint  keepers  of 
the  Queen's  Privy  Purse,   in   conjunc- 
tion with  the  Hon,  Sir  Charles  Phipps, 
K.C.B.   In  May,  1867,  he  was  appointed 
Keeper  of    the   Queen's    Privy   Purse 
when  that  appointment  was  limited  to 
one  official.     In  1863  he  was  created  a   ' 
E.C.G.,  and  recently  was  made  a  mi 
her  of  the  Privy  Coimcil. 


MH.  a.  p.  BIDDER 

Mr.  George  Poiker  Bidder,  F.B.8.,the 
eminent  civil  engineer,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 2<^  at  hli  nndenoe,  Bft<reiiabiii7) 
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Dartmouth, inhisTSrdyear.  Hr.Bidder 

was  in  early  life  known  as  the  "Cal- 
culating Boy,"  and  exhibited  in  ptiblic 
his  remarkable  aptitude  in  calcnlatine. 
He  afterwards  became  associated  wiui 
George  Stephenson,  and  assisted  htm  in 
getting  several  Bailway  Bills  passed 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Bidder  was 
one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Blackwall 
Railway,  and  was  largely  employed  in 
the  construction  of  other  lines.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  and  was 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  for  1860-61. 


General  Sir  Henry  John  William 
Bentinck,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  28th 
Regiment,  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  died  on  the  SSth  inst.,  at  22 
Tipper  GrosvenoT  Street,  aged  82.  He 
was  the  yonngest  son  of  Coimt  John 
Charles  Bentinck,  by  Lady  Jemima  He- 
lena, his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Athlone,  and  was  descended  from  Wil- 
liam, first  Earl  of  Portland,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Dukes  of  Portland.  He  entered 
the  army,  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  in 
ISIl,  and  served  with  that  regiment 
during  the  CMmean  war  with  great  dis- 
tinction, being  present  at  Alma,  Bala- 
clava, and  Inkerman  (where  he  was 
wounded),  and  Sebastopol.  For  these 
services  he  was  created  a  E.C.B.,  and 
received  the  orders  of  the  Legion  of 
Bonoiu,  and  Medjidie,  and  the  Sardi- 
nian and  Turkish  medals.  He  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  2Bth  Regiment  in 
IBfii,  and  attained  the  rank  of  general 
in  1867. 


Lieatenant-Oeneral     Richard    King 

t^vell,  Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry, 
liied  on  September  1,  at  Qoapori;,  aged 
58.  The  deceased  general  served  with 
the  Royal  Marine  Battalion  at  D'Jonni, 
in  Syria,  in  1810,  as  acting  engineer, 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  and 
cjasp.  While  firing  a  salute  on  board 
H.M.S.  "  Camperdown  "  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
He  served  in  the  Royal  Marine  Batta> 
lion  at  the  bombardment  and  surrender 
of  Bomarstmd  in  August^  1861,  and  at 
the  operations  there.  In  18G6  he  was 
before  Sebastopol  until  iU  fall,  was  em- 
ployed on  the  staff  of  tbeimjnStO' 
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vost  Marshal  on  the  expedition  to  Kertdi 
and  Teni  Kal6,  as  also  at  the  surrender 
of  Kinboum  and  the  operations  there. 
On  several  occasions  his  name  was  ho- 
nourably mentioned  in  despatches.  The 
deceased  general  had  received  the  medal 
with  clasps  for  his  services  in  the  Black 
Sea,  the  fifth  class  of  the  Order  of  the 
Medjidio,  and  the  Turkish  medal.  For 
some  years  he  was  colonel-commandant 
of  the  Royal  Marines  at  Portsmouth. 
His  first  commission  bore  date  No- 
vember, 1837. 


SIR  RICHARD  GRIFFITH. 

Sir  Richard  Griffith,  Bart.,  died  on 
September  23  in  Dublin,  at  the  age  of 
94,  having  been  for  sixty-nine  years  a 
public  officer.    He  entered  the  service 
of  the  State  in  1809,  having  been  then 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
of  draining  and   improving  the  Irish 
bogs.    In  1812  he  was  elected  Professor 
of  Geology  and  mining  engineer  to  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society.    He  soon  after 
began  his  geological  map  of  the  country. 
In  1822  he  laid  out  a  great  many  new 
roads.     In  1824  he  was  selected  by  the 
Marquis  of    Wellesley  for  what  was 
called  the  perambulation  or  boundary 
survey  of  Ireland,  which  prepared  for 
the   Ordnance   Survey.     In   1826,  Mr. 
Henry  Goulbum  being  Chief  Secretary-, 
he  was  chosen  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  the 
general  valimtion  of  Ireland.    In  1852 
a  new  scale  for  every  separate  tene- 
ment was  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  changed  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce.     In  1866  he  brought  out  a  re- 
vised copy  of    his    map  by  order  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
Board  of  Ordnance.    In  1 868  he  retired 
from  the  post  of  Commissioner  of  Va- 
luation.    Till  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Works, 


MR.  J.  HILTON,  F.R.S. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  expired  on 
September  14,  at  his  residence,  Heding- 
ham  House,  Clapham,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age.  Tlie  deceased  gentleman 
had  deservedly  obtained  several  of  tlie 
high  api)ointments  and  offices  open  to 
members  of  the  profession,  having  been 
appointed  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  president  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Siurgeons,  and  consulting  surgeon  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  at  which  institution  he 
received  his  professional  education.  In 
1864  he  was  chosen  by  the  feUows  to 


represent  them  in  the  Ck)iuicil,  of  whioh 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
senior  member.     In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Human  Anatomy 
and  Surgery,  in  1866  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
College,  and  in  1867  he  was  elected 
Hunterian  Orator  and  President  of  the 
College,  in  the  aiEairs  of  which  institu- 
tion  he  ever  took  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  displayed  great  admmistiative 
ability.   Mr.  Hilton  had  been  a  valuable 
contributor  to  the  advancement  of  8nr« 
gical  science,  not  only  by  his  paUished 
works,  but  in  the  **  Transactions  *'  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Ohirorgical  Sodetji 
the    « Guy's    Hospital    Reports,**    the 
«  Lancet,"  &c 


REV.  DR.  JACKSON. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson,  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  died  at  AaHi^in 
Hall,  Penrith,  on  September  13.  Dr. 
Jackson  succeeded  to  the  provostship 
in  1862,  upon  the  elevation  of  Dr. 
Tliomson  to  the  Bishopric  of  Gloaoester 
and  Bristol.  He  was  placed  in  the 
second  class  in  Lit.  Human,  in  1811; 
graduated  B.A.  in  1812;  MJl.  1814; 
B.D.  1827;  D.D.  1832;  and  was  suc- 
cessively Fellow,  Tutor,  and  Bomur 
of  his  college.  He  was  formerly  do- 
mestic chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale ;  was  appointed  Whitehall  Preacher 
in  1827 ;  was  ChanceUorof  the  Diocese 
of  Carlisle  from  1846  to  1866 ;  rector  of 
Clibum,  Westmoreland,  fnnn  1841  to 
1868 ;  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  0»- 
lisle,from  1866  to  1862;  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  rector  of  Lowther, 
near  Penrith. 


WILLUM  HENRT  LEE,  ESQ. 

William  Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  late  Clerk 
of  the  Queen's  Privy  Cornidl  for  Canada, 
^ed  at  his  residence,  Leeland  Plaoe,  on 
the  1 1th,  in  the  8(Hh  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  entered  the  Government  ser- 
vice as  a  clerk  in  the  Execative  Oonndl 
Office  of  the  late  Province  of  Upper 
Canada  in  1821 ;  appointed  senior  clerk 
1831,  acting  derk  of  the  Exsoative 
Council  1839;  at  the  onion  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  assistant 
clerk  of  the  Executive  Ck)nncil  of  the 
Province  of  Canada,  and  derk  of  dittos 
1863.  When  the  union  of  the  BJT^. 
Provinces  took  place  in  1867  he  was 
appointed  Clerk  of  the  Qoeen's  Frivj 
Coundl  for  the  Dominion  of  finna^ 
and  hdd  that  position  nntil  1871^ 
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he  retired  on  his  superannuation  allow- 
ance. On  his  retirement  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  presented  the  de- 
ceased gentleman  with  a  valuable  silver 
urn,  on  which  was  engraved  a  suitable 
record  of  his  public  services. 


THE  EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE. 

The  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Maitland, 
Earl  and  Viscount  of  Lauderdale,  Vis- 
count Maitland,  Baron  Maitland  of 
Thirlestane,  county  Berwick,  and  Baron 
Thirlestane  and  Boltoun  in  the  peerage 
of  Scotland,  who  died  on  September  1, 
at  Thirlestane  Castle,  Lauder,  Berwick, 
was  the  son  of  GteneraJ  the  Hon.  William 
Mordaunt  Maitland,  fifth  son  of  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  by  his  first 
wife,  Mary,  widow  of  Mr.  John  Travers, 
of  Fir  Grove,  county  Cork,  and  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Orpin,  of  Killowen. 
He  was  bom  Februarys,  1800,  and  was 
consequently  in  his  79th  year.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scotch  peerage  and  ba- 
ronetage on  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Anthony,  tenth  earl,  in  March,  1863. 
The  late  earl  entered  the  navy  in  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  and  was  made  lieutenant 
in  May,  1823.  After  various  employ- 
ments under  the  late  Sir  Augustus 
aiflEord,  Sir  Robert  W.  Otway,  and 
others,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Sparrowhawk," 
and  afterwards  to  the  "Tweed,"  and 
retained  the  command  of  the  last-named 
ship  until  posted  in  1837,  in  which  he 
served  during  the  civil  war  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spain.  Afterwards  he  became 
flag  captain  to  Sir  Frederick  L.  Mait- 
land and  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  under 
whom  he  saw  active  service  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  China,  and  was  at  tlie 
capture  of  Cusan  in  July,  18iO,  and  had 
charge  of  the  "  Wellesley's '*  boats 
during  the  original  advance  of  the 
British  towards  Canton,  and  commanded 
the  flrst  naval  battalion  at  the  storming 
of  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
city  during  the  operations  which  led  to 
its  recapture.  He  further  distinguished 
himself  in  the  attack  on  Amoy,  and 
also  at  the  reduction  of  Cusan  and 
Shanghai.  For  his  services  on  that 
occasion  he  was  nominated  a  Companion 
of  the  Bath,  and  in  1843  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  Subsequently 
for  three  years— from  1860  to  1863 — he 
commanded  the  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  He 
was  nominated  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  in  1873,  in  which 
year  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
For  his  services  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
he  had  received  the  Spanish  Order  of 


Charles  IH.  The  late  earl,  who  was  a 
representative  peer  for  Scotland,  was 
heritable  standard  bearer  of  Scotland. 
His  lordship's  commission  as  rear  ad- 
miral bore  date  June  13,  1867;  vice 
admiral,  November  30, 1863 ;  admiral, 
April  8,  1868 ;  and  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
December  27, 1877.  For  some  years  he 
was  first  and  principal  naval  aide-de- 
camp to  the  Queen,  which  appointment 
he  vacated  on  being  promoted  admiral 
of  the  fleet. 


MR.  THOMAS  M'DONNBLL,  Q.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  McDonnell,  Q.C.,  the 
father  of  the  North-West  Circuit,  and 
also,  it  is  said,  of  the  Lrish  Bar,  died  at 
his  residence.  Eglantine,  Malone  Road, 
Dublin,  on  the  25th  inst.  The  deceased 
was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1816,  and  re- 
ceived the  silk  gown  in  1837.  Mr. 
McDonnell  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time  past,  but,  although  he  had  seen 
some  sixty-two  years'  service  at  the 
Bar,  he  still  bore  a  somewhat  hale  and 
healthy  appearance,  and  his  death  has 
come  rather  unexpectedly.  For  some 
time  past  he  appeared  very  seldom  be- 
fore the  public  as  a  lawyer  except  as 
senior  Crown  counsel  for  the  county 
Down,  which  post  he  held  up  to  his 
demise,  but  for  many  years  he  occupied 
a  prominent  position  in  his  profession, 
and  his  advice  was  largely  sought,  espe- 
cially in  the  North,  on  many  important 
legal  questions.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon,  on  the 
sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  judges,  to 
go  circuit  as  judge,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  on  the 
bench  afforded  high  satisfaction.  In 
Belfast  Mr.  McDonnell  was  widely 
known  and  much  respected.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Belfast 
Bank,  and  also  a  director  of  the  Belfast 
and  County  Down  Railway,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  their 
aff^rs.  Both  these  offices  he  continued 
to  occupy  up  to  the  last. 


MR.  J.  PENN. 

The  death,  on  September  23,  is  an- 
nounced of  Mr.  John  Penn,  F.R.S.C.B., 
the  principal  of  the  renowned  firm  of 
John  Penn  &  Son,  engineers,  of  Green- 
wich. The  deceased  gentleman,  who 
had  obtained  eminence  both  as  a  prac- 
tical mechanical  and  civil  engineer,  was 
bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  oen* 
tuiy,  and  having  devoted  himself  to 
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the  eQgJDeeiing  proUaaoti  becttme  tbe 
fonndei  of  tiie  above-named  Qnn.  Mr. 
Fenn  hinuelf  wbs  b  practical  engineer, 
and  Bii  such  was  the  anthor  of  many 
ItiTeDtioiiB  and  improvements  in  mari- 
time steam  engines,  fortheconstniction 
of  wbich  the  firm  is  speciaUy  noted. 
The  deceased  gentleman  also  introduced 
many  improvements  in  the  machinery 
and  tools  used  In  tbe  minvifactore  of 
engines,  to  ensnte  greater  accuracy  and 
economy  of  workmanship.  Mr.  Penn 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  a  felloir  of  the  Eoyal 
Society. 


MB.  GEOBOB  PAYJSB. 

Mr.  George  Payne  died  on  September 
1 ,  at  his  residence.  1 6  Queen  Street, 
Mayfair.  Mr.  Payne,  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  long  life,  was  passionately 
devoted  to  sport  in  all  its  branches; 
and  though  he  never  achieved  any  great 
success  as  an  owner  of  racehorses,  he 
was  at  no  time  without  a  few  of  them 
in  training,  and  if  his  on-n  colours  were 
not  themselves  oft«n  successful,  the 
stable  with  which  he  was  connected 
has  scored  many  victories  of  late  years. 
Mr.  Payne  did  not  appear  in  the  hunt- 
ing-lield  of  late  years ;  but  as  a  young 
man  he  was  one  of  the  lioldest  and  best 
performers  across  country  in  an  age 
which  knew  the  present  Lord  Wilton 
and  the  father  of  the  late  Lord  Ches- 
lertield  in  their  iirime,  and  his  master- 
ship of  the  Pytclilcy  formed  a  brilliant 
epoch  in  the  history  even  of  that  famous 
pacli.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
management  of  the  Pytchley  be  re- 
ceived two  splendid  testimonials,  one 
of  which  was  a  gold  £pergne  repre- 
senting a  pack  of  bounds  running  into 
a  fox  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  with  a 
likenessinaltD-relievoof  himself.  Upon 
the  base  of  this  ^rgne  was  the  follow- 
ing inscription  : — "  ftesented  to  (Jeoige 
Payne,  Ksq.,  of  Kulby  Hall,  by  upwards 
of  six  hundred  farmers,  tradesmen,  and 
others,  ot  Northamptonshire,  as  a  tes- 
timonial of  their  high  esteem  for  him, 
and  of  their  gratitude  for  his  unceasing 
efforts  to  promote  the  manly  and  healthy 
sports  of  the  county." 


DR  B.  WILLIS. 

Dr.  Robert  Willis,  the  well-Iinowii 
Author  and  physician,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Barnes,  on  September  21,  In 
his  80th  jeta.    He  gisdnated  M.D,  at 


Edinburgh  in  1S19,  beoune  «  member 
of  the  Boral  Collem  of  Snigaona,  Eng- 
land, in  I83B,  and  a  IJeantiata  Boyal 
College  of  Phyaiduu  in  1887.  Ha«wtr 
devoted  himMlf  to  lit«ntim,  mnd  wm 
the  author  of  a  Ixma  mimbeT  of  ntu- 
able  works.  Dr.  Willis  was  a  torn- 
spending  memberof  tbe  Boyal  ACMtemy 
of  Scdenee  at  OottlngBQ,  the  Impviii 
Society  of  Phyaioians  at  Tiemui,  and 
the  National  Lwtitate  at  Waahlngbv, 
United  States. 


GENERA.L  BIBBSLL. 

General  Javril  Birrell,  of  Hra  Ha- 
jesty's  local  Indian  faroes,  died  an 
October  37,  aged  76.  The  deceased 
general,  who  was  bom  on  September 
Ifi,  1800,  was  attached  for  iqiwardi  of 
thirty  years  to  the  old  Bengal  European 
Regiment,  now  the  lOlst  Boyal  Bmgil 
Fusiliers,  having  entered  tha  Hon.  Eaat 
India  Company's  service  in  1818.  He 
became  a  lieutenant  in  Ootober  of  tbe 
seme  year,  and  served  witb  that  rank 
during  the  Bnimese  war  in  ISSB-H, 
for  which  he  received  Uie  medal  witli 
clasp.  In  April,  1837,  he  naohed  the 
rank  of  captjun,  uid  in  1811  Uiat  of 
major,  serving  with  t^e  stmy  of  the 
Indus  in  Afghanistan  in  1830-10,  and 
was  present  at  the  assault  and  oacrtnie 
of  Ghuznee,  for  which  he  received  the 
medal,  and  in  the  operatiima  in  Uia 
Wuzieree  Valley,  for  which  he  wa*  in 
receipt  of  the  third  class  of  the  GooianM 
Order.  Qeneral  BirrsU  served  In  t^ 
Sutiej  campaign  of  ISIS-U,  and  had  a 
hotse  kiUea  under  him  at  the  battle  of 
Feroieshah,  and  oommanded  a  Mgada 
at  the  battle  of  Babraon,  reoelTtng  0» 
medal  and  clasp  and  the  bceret  of 
lieutenant-colonel  for  thou  aatvloea. 
His  conmussions  bear  date  aatoUows: — 
colonel,  June  30,  IBM  j  m^or-geneial. 


LOBD  CHBLH8F0BD. 

The  death  ot  Ltsd  Cbelinatacd  oe- 
curred  at  his  reildeaioe  In  Baton  Bcrdan 
on  October  6.  Hie  lordship  bad  !•• 
centlf  been  string  at  Frediwateri  Lda 
of  Wigbt,  and  rrtmned  to  town  on 
September  36,  In  otder  to  oonnlt  Ua 
medical  advisers.  A  few  daja  aftei- 
wards  he  underwent  apaintnlopenlkat 
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which,  unhappily,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  repeat  on  October  4»  after  which  the 
venerable  peer  gradually  sank.     The 
Right  Hon.  Frederick  Theaiger,  Baron 
Chelmsford  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  was  the  son 
of  Charles  Thesiger,  collector  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies.     He  was  born  in  London  in 
1794,  and  at  a  very  early  age  entered 
the    Royal   Navy  as   midsMpman  on 
board  the  "  Cambrian  "  frigate,  having 
adopted  the  profession  of  his  gallant 
uncle,  Captain  Sir  Frederick  Thesiger, 
R.N.,  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  hotd 
Nelson  at  Copenhagen.    It  is  said  that 
the  youth  was  himself  in  the  boat  which 
carried  his  uncle  with  the  despatch  of 
Nelson  asking  for  the  capitulation  of 
the  Danish  fleet,  an  incident  that  is 
commemorated  on  one  of  the  bas-re- 
liefs at  the  base  of  the  column  in  Tra- 
falgar Square.    In  after  life  the  noble 
lord  often  referred  with  evident  plea- 
sure to  his  connection  with  the  navy; 
but  at  the  wish  of  his  parents— his  two 
elder  brothers  having  died  young — he 
quitted  the  service  of  the  sea  for  the 
law.    Another  motive  which  weighed 
with  him  was  the  destruction  of  his 
paternal  property  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Mount  Scouffrier  in  1812.    He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Gray's  Inn  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1818, 
and  went  the  Home  Circuit,  in  which 
he   took  a  leading  position,  and  was 
made  a  King's  Counsel  in  1834.    In  1840 
he  unsuccessfully  contested    Newark, 
but  in  the  following  month  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Woodstock,  which  borough  he 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
until  1844.  In  that  year  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  Abingdon,  and  sat  for  that 
borough  until  1862,  when  he  was  re- 
turned for  Stamford,  retaining  his  seat 
as  its  member  till  1868,  when  he  be- 
came Lord  Chancellor.   Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  in  1844  chosen   Mr.  Thesiger  for 
the  vacant   Solicitor-Gteneralship,  and 
in  the  ensuing  year  he  succeeded  Sir 
W.   FoUett    as    Attorney-General,  re- 
tiring in  the   year  following  on  the 
downfall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  same  office  by 
Lord  Derby  in  1862,  and  when  his  lord- 
ship succeeded  to  power  again  in  1868 
Sir  Frederick  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  Lord  Derby's  third  administration 
he  again  sat  on  the  Woolsack,  but  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  became  Premier  in  1868 
Lord  Chelmsford  retired  to  g^ve  place 
to  Lord  Caima.    The  noble  and  learned 
lord  is  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his 
son,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Frederick 
A.  Thesiger,  C.B. 


CARDINAL  CULLKN. 


His  Eminence  Paul,  Cardinal  Cullen, 
D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Apos- 
tolic Delegate,  died  on  the  24tJb  inst., 
at  his  residence,  Ecdes  Street,  Dublin, 
in  his  76th  year.    He  was  bom  April 
29, 1803,  in  the  parish  of  Ballytore,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  and  received  his 
tirst  education  at  Shackleton's  famous 
school  in  that  town,  where,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  the  great  Edmund  Burke 
had  been  a  pupil.    He  belonged  to  a 
family  of  the  middle  class,  long  settled 
in  the  counties  of  Kildare  uid  Meatii, 
and  still  resident  there  as  opulent  gra* 
ziers.     The  Cullens  are  an  old  cStio 
race,  and   the  name   *'Panl"   occurs 
among  them  more  than  a  century  since. 
Passing  through  the  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege of  Carlow,  he  completed  his  studies 
in  the  Irish  College  at  Rome.    In  theo- 
logy he  achieved  eminent  success,  and 
won  many  honours.    Subsequently  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood,  he  became 
Rector  of  the  Msh  College  at  Rome, 
and  also  held  for  a  time  the  Rectorship 
of  the  Propaganda.     In  1849  he  was 
selected  by  the  Pope  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh,  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Crolly,  although  he 
was  not  one  of  the  three  whose  names 
were  submitted  by  Ireland  to  the  Vati- 
can;  and  in  1862  he  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  succession  to 
Dr.  Murray.    Finally,  in  1866,  he  was 
created  a  Prince  of  the  Church  as  Car- 
dinal, and  took  for  his  title  that  of  St. 
Peter  in  Montorio,  the  burial-place  of 
the  exiled  Irish  Earls,  Tyrconnel  and 
Tyrone.     Dr.  Cullen  was  not  distin- 
guished either  as  a  preacher  or  writer ; 
but,  as  a  theologian  and  as  the  fervent 
nnflinnhiwg  asserter  of  Catholicity  and 
of  his  Church's  rights  and  dignity,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
of  his  time.    Churches,  hospitals,  con- 
vents, orphanages,  and  asylums,  blades 
the  Diocesan  College  of  ClonlifEe,  of 
which  he  was   always  so  proud,  the 
Catholic   University,  and   the   Mater 
MisericordisB  Hospital  are  memorials  of 
his  energy,  piety,  and  zeal.    His  Emi- 
nence felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
question  of  Irish  Education,  and  cor- 
dially approved  of  the  measure  with 
reference  to  it  now  about  to  be  brought 
into  operation.    Despite  of  popular  cla- 
mour, and  at  the  risk  of  personieJ  odium, 
he  rendered  the  British  Government 
infinite  service   in   extinguishing  the 
flames  of  insurrection  during  the  Fenian 
excitement,  when  his  great  inflaenoe 
was  thrown  heartily  into  the  scal^  of 
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Constitational  authority.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  a  stanch  advocate  for 
every  measure  likely  to  decrease  in- 
temperance in  Ireland. 

BISHOP  DUPAKLOUP, 

It  is  announced  from  Paris  that  Mon- 
signor  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of   Orleans, 
died  suddenly  on   October  11,  at  the 
age  of  76.     Monsignor  Dufianloup  was 
bom  in  1802,  at  St.  F^Iiz,  in  Savoy,  and 
became  a  French  subject  by  naturalisa- 
tion in  1838.   He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  taken  in  1810,  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1825.     In   1827  he 
was  appointed  confessor  to  the  Due  d'j 
Bordeaux,  was  made  catechist  to  the 
young  Princes  of  Orleans  in  1 828,  an<l 
chaplain   to  Madame    La   Dauphine  a 
few  months  before  the   Revolution  of 
July ;  subsequently  he  held  several  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  appointments  in 
Paris,  of  which   he  was  made  vicar- 
general  in  1837.     In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  Sacred  Eloquence 
at  the  Sorbonne,  but  his  lectures  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  consequence  of  u 
disturbance  which  wak  caused  by  som*^ 
obeer>'ations  in  one  of  his  discoursoH  on 
Voltaire.     At  the  end  of  1845  he  aban- 
doned all  his  appointments,  and  re- 
mained simply  a  titular  canon  of  Notre 
Dame.     He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Orleans  in  1849,  and  from  that  time  he 
never  ceased  to  take  a  most  prominent 
part  in  all  the  political  and  religious 
discussions  in  France,  in  reference  t<» 
which  he  pu))li.Hhed  numerou.H  pamph- 
lets and  episa>ital  cliargrs.     His  exer- 
tions were  mcwt  marked  in  the  matter 
of  education,  in  which  he  maintaine<l 
the  cause  of   classical   studies   in  the 
well-known   discns^ion   raised   bv   the 
Abb6  Gaume,  and  was  suppr>rted  by  a 
large  number  of  (Vt^nch  bishops  again.^t 
the  attacks  which  the  ^'utrrr*  directed 
against  him  in  consequence.     The  con- 
troversy raged  violently  for  bome  timi*, 
but    was    suppressed    by  orders    fn>ni 
Rome.    Monsignor  Dufianloup  also  ^tL*>- 
taine<l  controversies  a^'ainM    M.  AImhh, 
M.  Litrt"*.  M.  Maun*,  .M.  Taine,  and  M. 
Renan  ;   and  some   remarks  which    he 
made  ufion  Monsignor  Rousseau,  a  pre- 
decessor  in  his  own  bishopric  led  to  an 
action  being  brouirht  against  him  f«>r 
defamation  of  character.     He  was  not 
convicted,  but  the  matter  led  to  a  mo- 
diticatiun  of  tlie  law,  making  it  mitre 
stringent     in    re^mrd    to    attacks    on 
the  memory  of  the  dead.     Bishop  Du- 
)«nloup  was  a  meml>er  of  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  fr>m  whicli  he 
r«tirid  in  1&63,  notirmd,  tha  Lagioo  of 


Honour  in  1850,  and  waa  eleded  to  the 
Academy  in  1864.  Monaiffnor  Dnnan- 
loup  was  called  to  the  death-bea  of 
Talleyrand  in  1838.* 

LIEUTEXANT-COLONEL 
DALZELL. 

Lieutenmnt-OoUmel  the  Hon.  Bobcrt 
Alexander  O.  Dalaell,  CB.,  fonnerlj  of 
the  63rd  I^giment,  diied  on  October  1% 
at  RiUnaurs,  Torquay,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  He  was  tl:^  yonngeet  toil 
of  Robert  Alexander,  tenth  Eftri  of 
Camwath,  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Andalusia,  daughter  of  Lieiitenant*Go- 
lonel  Arthur  Browne,  of  Knockdnffe 
House,  Kinsale,  and  heir-preaumptive 
to  his  brother,  the  present  and  foar^ 
teenth  earL  He  entered  the  army  in 
1834,  and  ser^-ed  In  the  Eastern  cam- 
paign of  1850-64  up  to  April,  185S,  with 
the  63rd  Regiment,  including  the  ac- 
tions in  the  Crimea  and  siege  of  8ebaa- 
topol,  for  which  he  had  received  the 
medal  and  clasps,  the  Sardinian  and 
Turkish  medala;  and  for  hia  gallant 
services  was  made  a  Companion  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Mcdiidie  of  the  fifth  claas.  He  after- 
wards was  lieutenant -colonel  of  a  Pro- 
visional Dep(')t  Battalion  at  ICalta,  bat* 
owing  to  impaired  health,  retired  tnm 
the  army  in  1857. 

SIR  FRANCIS  ORAKT. 


For    some    time    past    Sir 
Grant  *s  health  had  failed,  and  at  thb 
year's  Royal  Academy  banquet  he  waa 
I  unable  to  take  the  chair,  ai  hia  OHtoai 
•  had  been  since  he  had  fiUed  the  oOoe 
i  of  president  of  that  body.    He  tUed 
suddenly,  from  an  attacx    of  heart* 
disease,  on  October  5,  at  hia  reaidenee. 
The  Lodge,  Melton  Mowbray.    Hie  de- 
cc4ised  painter,  who  was  76  years  of  age, 
'   was  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  He  waa  tlae 
fourth   son  of   Mr.  Francis  Grant,  oC 
Kilgraston,  Perthshire,  and  was  a  bro- 
ther of  Sir  Hope  Grant.     He  flrrt  ex- 
hibited at  the  Ro\*al  Academy  in  18S4, 
I  was  elected  an  Associate  in  lB4f«  and 
U-came  a  Royal  Academician  in  I $51. 
'   He  early  distinguished  himself  as  a  por- 
trait  painter,  and  amongst  womt  of  the 
Itest  known  of  his  productions  were  the 
portraits  of  the  Marchione»  of  Waler- 
fonl,  the  Ladies  Howard,  Lady  Rodney 
and    .Mrs.  Beauclerc     Other  puttraata 
which  secured  fur  him  a  high  repata- 

*  A  very  interest  inf  memoir  of  Bishop 
I)uf«nlunp  appeared  in  a  sal 
,  number  of  the  AimeUetUk  Ckmimrp. 
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tion  were  those  of  Lord  Hscanlay,  the 
present  Prime  HinUter,  Mr.  LocSJiart, 
S\x  Edwin  Landseer,  yUcoaut  Hafdinge, 
Viscount  Gottgh,  Lord  Campbell,  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  Viscount  Palinerston, 
Lord  Clyde,  Barl  Russell,  and  Genoral 
Kir  Hope  Qratit.  One  of  bis  earlier  pic- 
lures,  "The  Meet  of  Hia  Majeety's 
Staghounds."  painted  in  1837  for  the 
late  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  contained 
thirty-sii  portraitsof  celebrated  sports- 
men. It  was  followed  by  "  The  Melton 
Himt,"  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, was  engraved.  Early  in  Maxell, 
186G,  apon  thp  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Enstlake,  Mr.  Grant  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy,  tlnd,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  The  honoraty 
degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  opon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oifoid  in 
1870. 


COLONEL  JONES. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Inigo  William 
Jones,  of  Kelston  Park,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  M,A.,  late  of  the  Uth 
Huasarfi,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  at 
Nice,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  elder  son  of  the  Rev.  Inigo  William 
Jones,  ot  Chobham  Place,  Surrey,  by 
Margaret  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  only 
daughter  of  Lie uten ant-General  Henry 
Richmond  Gale,  of  Bardsey  Hall,  and, 
as  the  Chhsliaii  name  indicates,  claimed 
to  be  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
architect.  Colonel  Jones  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
a  Depnty-Liealemmt  for  the  county  of 
Somerset,  served  as  High  Sheriff  in 
1868,  and  was  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Kenton,  and  patron  of  one  living. 


MR.  JAMES  JOHNSTONE. 

The  Standard  annotmces  with  deep 
regret  the  death,  at  Hooley  House, 
CoolsdoE,  of  Mr.  James  Jolmstona,  who 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  the 
sole  proprietor  of  that  paper.  Mr. 
Johnstone  was  a  Conservative  by  oon- 
viction,  and  worked  for  the  advance- 
mcnt  of  the  party  with  the  most 
enthuaiastic  and  undevialing  earnest- 
ness, Owing  to  various  reasons,  the 
Afarning  Herald  and  Baemng  Standard 
before  passing  into  his  hands,  sunk  al- 
most to  the  very  lowest  ebb.  Mr.  John- 
stone purchased  them,  having  in  view 
a  delitUte  object,  whidi  he  steadfastly 
pursued  to  tbo  end.    Bis  d«iire  waa  to 
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foiud  a  Conservative  nowsp^MT,  in  the 
largest  sense  of  the  t«Tm — a  jonmal 

which  should  truly  represent  the  spirit 
<]f  British  Convervatism,  wlthont  de- 
scending to  be  simply  the  monthpieee 
i>f  any  particular  Ministry.  So  staunch 
wafl  he  to  his  principles  that— with 
what  those  who  did  not  know  him  will 
perhaps  regard  as  Quixotic  chivalry — 
be  absolutely  opposed  the  reduction  of 
the  paper  daty,  though  no  one  undor- 
'ttood  mors  thoroughly  than  he  how 
sntirely  the  success  of  this  Liberal 
measure  wotild  aid  his  special  interests. 
The  Bill,  however,  passed,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  ^andard  (the  Jfem- 
inff  Herald  being  nltimately  merged 
into  the  new  venture)  was  the  conse- 
quence. Through  good  and  evil  report, 
with  many  peculiar  harassing  dilBci^ties 
to  overcome,  and  with  the  scantiest 
aaaistanoe  from  many  qitarters  to  which 
he  might  fairlyhave  looked  for  support, 
Mr.  Johnstone  carried  out  the  work  he 
had  set  himself  to  accomplish,  and, 
happily,  lived  to  see  the  Standard  in 
the  foil  tide  of  that  success  which  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  his  life  t«  secure 


DB.  KYNASTON. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Herbert  Kynaaton,  Pre* 

bendary  of  St.  Paul's,  died  on  OcCobei 
26  from  exhaustion,  after  having  under* 
gone  a  severe  operation.  Dr.  Eynaston 
belonged  to  an  old  Shropshire  family, 
and  was  born  in  1809.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster  School,  and  was 
elected  a  student  of  Christ  Churcli, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1831,  and  in  1831  was  ordained  deooon 
and  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
He  acted  for  some  years  as  tutor  of 
Christ  Church,  and  was  appointed  In 
1836  head  master  of  St.  Paul's  School, 
wMch  office  he  held  until  I8TS.  In 
IS42  and  1813  he  was  selected  as 
preacher  before  the  nnivereily  ot  Ox- 
ford, and  from  ISGO  to  1S6S  ha  was 
rector  of  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey  with 
St.  Nicholas  Olave.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  which  he  contlnned  to 
hold  till  his  death.  Dr.  Kynaston  was 
the  aatbor  of  several  volumes  of  poems 
and  hymns. 


MB.  JUSTICE  EEOOH. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Keogh 
which  took  place  on  October  1,  ramovea 
from  the  mil  ot   the  Irish  bench,  tlie 
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name  of  an  able  judge.     The  Bight 
Hon.  William  Eeogh  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  William  M.  Keogh,  of 
CJorkip,  county  Bosoommon,  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  for  the  county  and  City  of 
Kilkenny.    He  was  bom  in  1817,  and 
graduated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  obtained  honours  in  science 
and  history,  and  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  his 
alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  D.C.L.    After  the  com- 
pletion of   his  collegiate  course   Mr. 
Eeogh  entered  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  in  1840  was  called  to  the  Lrisli 
bar.    His  practice  was  extensive  and 
lucrative,  and  in  August,  1847,  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Athlonc,  and  from  that 
time  was  prominent  in  political  as  well 
as  legal  circles.    In  1849  the  dignity  of 
silk  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  three 
years  later,  upon  the  formation  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Coalition  Ministry,  he  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  Solicitor-General  for 
Irelimd.    This  office  he  continued  to  fiU 
till  1865,  when  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  was  sworn  a  member  of 
Privy  Council  for  Ireland.    Elected  for 
Athlone  in  1847,  he  continued  the  re- 
presentative of  that  borough  till  April, 
1856,  when  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.    The  English  public  heard  little 
of  him  till  1 872,  when  his  name  was  in 
everybody's  mouth  in  consequence  of 
certain  circumstances  arising  from  the 
Galway  election.  In  the  preceding  year 
one  of  the  seats  for  the  county  became 
vacant  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, the  former  member,  to  a  Colonial 
Governorship,  and  Captain  Nolan  and 
Captain  Trench  offereid  themselves  as 
candidates.    The  first-named,  who  pro- 
fessed Home  Rule  principles,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
while  Captain  Trench   was  supported 
chiefly  by  the  gentry  of  all  parties  and  of 
both  religious  persuasions.  The  violence 
of  the  lay  and  clerical  agitators  was  al- 
most without  precedent,  even  in  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  time  of  the  election 
Captain  Nolan  polled  nearly  2,000  votes, 
while  his  opponent  only  mustered  668. 
The  return  of  the  former,  however,  was 
petitioned  against,  and  the  petition  was 
tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Keogh,    Con- 
clusive evidence  of  material  and  spi- 
ritual intimidation  was  produced,  and 
the  judge  decided  in  an  eloquent  ha- 
rangue, though  in  langfuage  of  a  less 
calm  and  judicial  character  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  from  the  English 
bench,  that  undue  influence  had  been 
used  by  thirty-six  persons  (twenty-three 


of  whom  were  afttt  wvdi  ncMBOotBd  by 
the  Attomey-Gensral  for  iMand),  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  miseated.  HiIb  judg- 
ment caused  the  greatest  excitement  m 
Ireland.  Judge  Keogh  was  denoimoed 
in  the  mostvindent  language,  bnmt  in 
effigy,  and  his  lif^  threatened.  The 
anger  of  the  Irish  waa  for  a  time  in- 
tense, and  though  it  had  become  leas 
embittered  daring  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  it  was  never  wholly  allayed. 
Judge  Keogh  was  the  author  of  some 
political  pamphlets,  of  a  work  on  the 
<*  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Chanoezy  in 
Ireland,*'  and  of  an  essay  upon  the  pcoee 
writings  of  Milton* 


DR.  DAVID  LAXNO. 

Dr.  David  Laing,  LL.B.»  who  has 
been  for  forty  years  librarian  of  the 
Signet  Library  at  Edinburgh,  died  at 
his  residence  in  James  Street,  Forto- 
bello,  on  October  18.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  the  son  of  an  Edinbm:]^ 
bookseller,  to  whose  bnsinesa  he  suc- 
ceeded previous  to  becoming  Signet 
Librarian.  He  also  acted  as  seoretaiy 
to  the  Bannatyne  Club,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1823 
for  the  printing  of  rare  boo^  on  Scot- 
tish history  and  literature,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  position  from  the 
beginning  of  the  dub  to  its  doee  about 
twelve  years  ago.  Dr.  Laing  Joined  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1828,  aiid  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  It  to  the 
end.  He  acted  for  a  long  time  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  society,  a^  afterwards 
became  its  foreign  secretary.  He  also 
edited  the  «  Transactions  **  of  the  so- 
ciety. He  had  the  honour  of  LL.D. 
conferred  upon  him  in  1864  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Laing 
has  died  at  the  age  of  86.  Among  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  an  edition,  in 
six  volumes,  of  the  **  life  and  Works  of 
John  Knox,"  and  carefully  annotated 
editions  of  the  works  of  Sir  David 
Lyndsay,  William  Dunbar,  and  Robert 
Henryson.  He  was  latterly  engaged  on 
the  third  and  concluding  vSnme  of 
Wynton*s  « Chronicle  of  Scotland,"  and 
a  new  edition  of  **  Sir  David  Lyndsny's 
Works." 


THE  REV.  G.  LONOFISLD. 

The  Rev.  George  Longfield,  D.D.,  FU- 
low  of  Trinity  OoUege,  DubUn,  died 
suddenly  on  tlie  8rd  Inst.  Dr.  Long* 
field  gahied  his  Fellowship  in  184S,and 
since  then  devoted  himself  ohic^j  tp 
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classics  and  Oriental  l&ngnagea. 
1861  he  waa  appointed  the  En 
Smith  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  and  five 
years  later  sacceeded  Dr.  Todd  in  the 
Hebrew  Beg^uH  Frofessorabip,  In  bis 
knowledge  of  ChaJdee,  Syriac,  and  the 
obscDier  Semitic  tongues  he  was  pre- 
cmmentl;  distinguished,  and  as  a 
Hebraist,  bis  attunments  were  of  a  very 
high  order. 


THE  BIQHT  RET.  DB.  UACEENZIE. 

The  Sight  Rev.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  late 
Bishop  SuSragan  of  Nottingham,  died 
on  the  15th  inst.  at  his  residence,  Lin- 
coln, from  congestion  of  the  longs, 
in  his  T2nd  year.  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
gradnated  B.A.  in  1S34,  H.A.  in  1838, 
and  D.D.  in  18G9.  He  was  orduncd 
priest  in  the  year  1S36  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbmy,  and  appointed 
Canon  Besidentiary  and  Snb-Dean  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral  in  186*.  From  1840 
to  1S4S  he  was  perpetual  curate  of  St. 
James's,  BcrmondBcy,  and  from  1848  to 
1855  Vicar  of  Ht.  Martin 's-in-the- Fields, 
Westminster.  From  1866  to  18T1  be 
was  Rector  of  South  Collingham,  Notts, 
and  in  1870  he  waa  consecrated  Bishop 
Suffragan  of  Nottingham.  The  dnties 
of  this  position,  which  has  since  been 
enlarged  into  an  additional  see,  called 
the  See  of  Sonlhwell,  he  discharged 
until  about  eleven  months  ago,  when 
fiuling  health  compelled  him  to  relin- 


REAR-ADMIBAL   MERCER. 

The  death  Es  announced  of  Bear- 
Admiral  Samuel  Mercer,  at  the  age 
of  TO.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1821, 
served  on  the  Eaat  and  West  Coasts  of 
Africa  in  Her  Majesty's  ships  "  Leven  " 
and  "  Barraeouta,"  and  for  three  years 
from  1827  was  constantly  employed  in 
suppressing  the  slave  trade.  He  waa 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in 
1838,  n-iien  he  was  appointed  inspecting 
commander  at  Lyme,  ia  Dorsetahire, 
In  1 84 1  he  was  appointed  to  Her  Majes- 
ty's ship  "Ocean,"  to  conduct  the  padtet 
service  at  Dover.  In  18*7  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  on  the  relief 
service  in  Ireland  during  the  potato 
famine.  From  1861-53  be  waa  barbonr- 
master  of  the  Glamorgan  Canal  Docks 
at  Cardiff.  He  was  vice-consul  at  Qran- 
ville,  in  France,  tor  asbort  ttme  in  1664 
He  obtained  his  flag  rank  in  1876. 


THE  RSV.  F.  B.  BAINS8. 

The  Bee.  F.  B.  BalnsB,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Manchester,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  died  on  tha 
ITth inst.,at  Bcarboroogb.  He  washed 
at  Whitby  on  Feb.  22,  1806,  became  a 
student  of  Qoeen'a  College,  Cajnbiidge, 
took  deacon's  orders  in  1828,  and  In  Uw 
following  year  was  admitted  priest  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester.  In  1832  he  be- 
came the  Yioar  of  Milniow,  where  he 
remained  nntilhis  death.  He  was  Su- 
ral Dean  of  Bochdale  from  1846  to  1877. 
In  1849  he  received  the  appointinent  of 
Honorary  Canon  of  Manchester  Cathe- 
draL  The  Archbishop  of  Cfuterbniy 
conferred  upon  him  the  diploma  of  M^ 
in  1846,  and  ha  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiqnaries.  Canon 
Buaes  was  well  knownfoihiscontriba- 
tions  to  aichEeological  literature. 


COLONEL  A.  S.  SMITH. 

Colonel  Andrew  S.  Smith,  of  the  Ben- 
gal  Infantry,  and  lat«  offloiating  oom- 
mandant  of  the  Bhopal  battalion,  died 
at  Norwood  Terrace,  Sonthsea,  on  Oct, 
37.  The  deceased  officer  served  throngb- 
out  the  Butlej  campaign  of  1S46-4S, 
including  the  actions  of  Moodkee,  Fero- 
zesbah,  Bnddiwal,  and  AiiiraL  In  18G3 
be  was  second  in  command  of  the  Srd 
Punjab  Infantry  with  the  force  under 
General  Hodgeon,  employed  against  hiU 
tribes  west  of  Derejat;  also  at  theafliUr 
of  Kehat  Kohtnl,  under  Major  Coke ; 
and  in  the  Heranzaie  expedition,  under 
General  Chamberlain,  in  18Gfi.  He 
served  also  in  the  Indian  mutiny  earn' 
paign  in  I867'eS ;  in  the  Mootaffumng- 
gur  district  aa  commandant  of  Sooltan 
,lan's  Ressala  from  September  1357  until 
April  1858,  being  severely  wounded  at 
Thaunah  Bown,  where  be  lost  the  use 
of  bis  right  band.  He  was  orderly 
officer  to  Brigadier  Coke  at  the  actions 
of  Bhagwola  and  Nugeenee ;  joined 
General  Jones's  colnmu  with  his  Bm- 
sala  at  Moradabad,  and  accompanied 
it  to  Bareilly ;  was  in  command  of  the 
pursuing  party  at  the  Dojorah  Nnllah, 
May  6, 1S68,  captured  the  enemy's  giuiB 
and  ammnnition,  and  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him  by  a  round  ^ot. 


MR  G.  THOMPSON. 

The  death  of  Mr,  George  Thompson 
took  place  at  Leeds  on  October  7.  Mr. 
Thompeou  had  been  for  eevei»l  years  in 
failing  health,  and  had,  indeed,  never 
entirely  recorered  from  an  attack  ot 
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paralysis  with  which  he  was  seised  in 
India  twenty  years  ago.    Mr.  Thompson 
first  became  widely  known  to  the  public 
in  connection  with  the  agitation  against 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  and  by 
his  ardent  and  powerful  oratory  con- 
tributed largely,  not  only  to  the  down- 
fall of  slavery,  but  also  to  the  abolition 
of  the  apprenticeship  system.      Lord 
Brougham  in  the  House  of  Lords  paid 
a  warm  tribute  to  the  success  of  his 
labours  in  that   cause.     Subsequently 
he  joined  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
and  addressed  many    of  the  earliest 
meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of 
that  great  organisation.     He  also  took 
an  active  part  in  forming  the  British 
India  Association,  and  in  concert  with 
lA>id   Brougham,  Sir   Charles  Forbes, 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  other  eminent 
men,  bn>ught  the  claims  of  the  Indian 
people  to  better  government  before  the 
public,  first  visiting  India  in  order  to 
aoiuire  a  full  knowledge  of  tlie  subject. 
He  was  intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
Garrison,  Mr.  Whittier,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of    the    American    Anti-Slavery 
Society,  in  the  movement  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
A  risit  which  he  paid  to  that  country 
in  the  year  1834  1^  to  the  formation  of 
upwards  of  150  anti-slavery  societies. 
He  was,  however,  denounced  by  (ioneral 
Jackson  in  a  Presidential  Message  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  repeated  plots  against 
his  life,  lie  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
countr}'.     During  the  civil  war  he  re- 
\isited    the    United   States,  a   public 
reception  being  given  to  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  pre- 
MMice  of  Ih^nident    Lincoln    and    the 
majority  of  his  Cabinet.   Mr.  Thomjison 
«'HS  asMiciatc-^l   with   Mr.  Hume,    Sir 
Joshua  WalmsUy,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic men  in  the  National  I'arliamentar}- 
Keform  Associations,  whose  programme 
included  household  suffrage,   vote  by 
liallot,  and  equal   electoral    districts. 
In  1846  he  wbs  presenteil  with  the  fn-e- 
dom  of  the  city  of  K(Un>>urgh,  and  in 
1K47  he  was  elected  M.I*.  for  the  Tower 
Hnmleth   by    a  lar^'e    majority.      Mr. 
Thomi«ion    died    in    his    seventy -fifth 
year. 


MR.  WHALLKY.  MK 

Mr.  U.  II.  Whalley.  M.l*.,  fxpireil  on 
October  7  at  the  Tower,  Oartii,  near 
I.Unk'^ilU-n.  Ouly  a  week  liefore  Mr. 
WK alley  Mmwetl  evident  siign.t  of  im- 
pr lived  hralth,  and  alttmu^'h  pnwtrateil 
for  miki.j  wi-i-kit  pre\ii>U!>Iy  Lc  was  abU* 
to  go  out  fur  a  fehori  time  daily.     He 


caught   a   fresh  odld,  howevar»   and 
continued    to  grow    wone   until    hk 
death.     The  deceaaed,  George    Ham- 
mond Wlialley,  was  the  son  of  James 
Wlialley,  Esq.,  of  Olouoester,  by  Elin- 
l>eth,  daughter  of  Richard  Mone,  Esq., 
of  Gurshill,  Blakeney,  Glouoestenhire. 
He  was  bom  1813,  and  waa  educated  at 
University  College,  London*  where  be 
gained   the  first  priie  in  rl^etoric  and 
logic.     He  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Gray's  Inn  in  January,  1889,  and  veni 
the  Oxford  Circuit.    He  was  a  DX.  and 
J.  P.  of  I>enbighshire,  a  J.P.  of  Montgo- 
meryshire and  Merionetlishire,  and  cap* 
t  ain  of  the  Denbighshire  Yeomanry  Ckr- 
ulry.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  be 
volunteered  the  service  of  his  troop,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  War  Ofiee. 
He  was  /Vssistant  Tithe  Commissioner 
from  1836till  1847,  Examiner  of  Private 
Bills  for  Parliament,  and  High  Sheriff 
of  Carnarvonshire  in  1863,  and  author 
of  *<The  Law  of  Tithe  Commutations  " 
and  «*  Early  British  History/*  &c.    He 
introduced  in  1863  a  Bill  for  "Abolish* 
ing  Committees  as  a  Court  for  PriTate 
Bill  LegiKUtion,**and  in  1866-«6  a  Bill 
for  <*  Abolishing  Turnpikes  in  England.** 
He  was  a  Liberal,  and,  to  nse  his  own 
language,     "strongly    Protestant,   in 
favour  of  free  trade  in  all  things,  in* 
eluding  religion  and  education."     He 
unsuccessfully  contested  Leominster  in 
184.%  and  Montgomery  Borough  in  July, 
I   1852,  and  sat   for  I^terboroogfa  ttom 
I  November,  1852,  till  May,  1863,  when 
he  was  unseated  on  petition;    bnt  be 
,  was  re-elected  June,  1863,  May,  186% 
July,  186r»,  November,  1888, and  Fefaiv- 
ary',  1874.     Mr.  Mlialley  boasted  that 
he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward 
Whalley  (first  c«)usin  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well and  John  Ham|xlen),  wlio  sigDed 
the    warrant     for    the    execntioo    of 
Charles  L 


November. 


MR.  y.  N.  BURSARD. 

Mr.  Nevill  Northy  Bumanl,  the  Cor- 
ni'«h  sculptor,  die<l  at  Redruth,  in  thai 
O'Uiit  y,  on  Noveml»er  27.  He  was  born 
At  Ahnrnun.  in  Ctimwall,  in  1818,  and 
)>rMiight  up  by  his  father  as  a  mason. 
Without  the  aid  of  education,  and  with 
I  HI  other  tooUt  tlian  those  wliich  he  had 
l.imM'lf  Nfn  able  to  make,  he  execotcd, 
friiHi  the  front is|«iece  of  tite  iVa«y 
Vayazime  -fvr  1832.  a  carving  uf  the 
'*  IjftvOuoii  "  in  Cumisli  slate.    For  UUs 
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he  was  rewarded  by  the  Council  of  the 
Polytechnic  Society  at  Fahnouth  with 
their  first  silver  medal.  With  this  en- 
couragement, and  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Sir  Charles  Lemon  and 
other  gentlemen,  he  executed  busts  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  many  distin- 
guished Comishmen,  as  well  as  the 
statue  of  Richard  Lander,  the  explorer 
of  the  Niger,  which  surmounts  the 
Lander  monument  at  Truro.  Mr.  Bur- 
nard  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  among 
other  works,  busts  of  Gerald  Massey 
(1856),  the  Corn-law  rhymer,  and  James 
Montgomery  (1858),  Mr.  Cobden  (1866), 
and  Thackeray  (1867).  His  later  pro- 
ductions did  not,  however,  sustain  the 
promise  of  his  youth,  and  his  last  days 
were  spent  in  neglect  and  obscurity. 


CAPTAIN  J.  E.  BINGHAM. 

A  naval  pension  of  G5Z.  a  year  for 
retired  commanders  is  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty by  the  death  of  Captain  J.  £. 
Bingham,  R.N.  The  deceased  officer 
was  employed  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
during  the  first  Carlist  war,  rendered 
much  effective  assistance  in  destroying 
the  slave  trade  in  the  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  was  promoted  commander 
for  his  services  in  the  first  China  war, 
when  he  led  the  storming  party  at  the 
storming  of  the  fort  of  Tycocktow  in 
January,  1841.  and  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Canton,  receiving  severe  con- 
tusions by  the  springing  of  a  mine. 
Captain  Bingham  subsequently  com- 
manded the  **  Acorn,"  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  America,  and  retired  from  the 
active  list  in  1865. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  J.  BRETT. 

The  death  has  been  reported  at  the 
War  Office  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Brett,  on  the  Retired  Full  Pay  List, 
late  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  The  de- 
ceased was  one  of  a  number  of  non- 
commissioned officers  selected  for  pro- 
mot  ion  while  on  ser\'ice  in  the  Crimea, 
and  received  his  conmiission  as  ensign 
in  1854.  As  a  sergeant  he  had  served 
with  the  Rifle  Brigade  in  the  Kaffir  war 
of  1846-47,  and  that  of  1852-53,  and  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Boem  Plaats.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  and 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  regimental  major  in  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  retiring  on  full  pay  in  February, 
1873.     Lieutenant- Colonel  Brett   was 


decorated  with  the  Kaffir  war  medal, 
Crimean  medal  with  three  cUsps, 
Turkish  medal,  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 


MR.  S.  BOUGH. 

Mr.  Sam  Bough,  R.S.A.,  who  was 
bom  in  Carlisle  in  the  year  1822,  died 
at  Edinbiu^h  on  November  19.  He  be- 
gan his  artistic  career  as  a  theatrical 
scene-painter,  became  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Scott  ish  Academy  in  1 857,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  degree  of  academician 
in  1875.  Although  he  painted  many 
excellent  works  in  oil,  Mr.  Bough's  re- 
putation will  mainly  rest  on  his  water- 
colour  drawings,  which  have  of  late 
commanded  very  high  prices.  As  a  land- 
scape painter  he  did  much  to  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  Scottish  school  in 
this  branch  of  art. 


MR.  WILLUM  CALLCOTT. 

Mr.  William  Callcott,  the  well-known 
musician,  died  on  the  6th  inst.,  at  his 
residence,  Gravesend,  aged  78.  Mr. 
Callcott  was  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  the  principal  violinist  in  the  or- 
chestra of  Her  Majesty 'q  Theatre,  and 
subsequently  became  musical  director 
at  the  Adelphi,  the  Olympic,  and  Ast- 
ley's,  where  he  composed  for  Ducrow 
the  celebrated  "  Statue  Music"  The 
deceased  was  the  father  of  Mr.  William 
Callcott  and  Mr.  Albert  Callcott,  the 
well-known  scenic  artists. 


GENERAL  DELACOMBE. 

General  Delacombe,  C.B.,  Royal  Ma- 
rine Light  Infantry,  the  senior  general 
on  the  list,  died  on  November  16,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  89,  at  his  residence,  19, 
Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park  Square.  Ge- 
neral Delacombe  obtained  his  commis- 
sion in  1805,  and  served  on  board  the 
«*Tonnant,"  covering  the  embarkation 
of  Sir  John  Moore*s  army  at  Cornnna 
afterwards  in  various  boat  af&drs  in  the 
Basque  Roads  in  1809,  and  at  the  de- 
fence of  Cadiz  in  1810.  In  1812  he  was 
at  the  destruction  of  the  batteries  of 
Languelia.  In  1813  he  was  on  board 
the  <*  Imp^rieuse  "  at  the  attack  on  the 
batteriesand  tower  of  Post  d'Anzo.  He 
was  present  also  at  the  attack  on  Leg- 
horn, under  Sir  Josias  Rowley.  He  was 
commandant  of  the  Plymouth  Division 
when  promoted  to  major-general  in 
1855.    In  1867  he  was  awarded  the 
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geDcr«l'«  good  sprvice  pcniiion  of  3001.  pore.  Be  became  colonel  April  S, 
per  annum,  and  in  1^69  was  nominated  1863,  and  major-genenl  on  i«tlied  fnU 
a  Companion  ot  the  Onlor  of  tlie  Batfa.       p«r  April  19,  ISU. 


SIR  J.  B.  EAST,  KART. 

Sir  Jamca  Itullcr  Hunt,  Itatt.,  at  Cal- 
cutta, M,A.,  D.C.L.,  fonnertf  M.P.  for 
Wincliester,  died  on  the  19t)i  Jnst.  Ho 
was  bom  February  1,  ITSD,  llieonlyson 
of  tlic  Riglit  Hon.  Sir  KiU-ard  Bydc 
East,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  M.I'.,  Cliief  Justice 
of  the  tiupri>mc  Cuurt,  Ciilcutia,  by  liid 
wife,  Jane  iKubclla,  duughtor  of  Joseph 
Clii^in  Hanltey,  Kaq.,  of  Uld  Hall, 
East  Bcrgholt,  tiuffulk,  and  succeeded 
liis  fatlicr  on  second  iMirnnut  Jnniiury  6, 
1817<  He  received  lii^  cilucation  at 
Harrow,  and  at  Christ  Cliurch,  Oxford ; 
was  called  to  the  Itur  at  tlic  loner 
Temple,  1S13;  and  in  18u3  became  a 
Benclicr  of  that  Inn.  Sir  .lames  eat  in 
rarliamciit  for  Winclifflter  from  llillO 
to  Wii,  and  from  ISSr,  to  16G1 ;  and 
was  a  J.P.   and   D.L,   for  Glouccster- 


MAJOR-tiESEHAL  F.  ENGLISH. 

JIaj  or- General  Frederick  Knglisb, 
CD,  late  of  the  Giird  Regiment,  died 
at  \3,  Oitord  I'lacc,  Clieltetiham,  on 
Xovember  5,  in  his  6;ird  year.  The  de- 
ceased  officer  obtaioctl  liia  commission 
as  cnaign  in  March,  I8.^:i,  became  lieu- 
tenant in  1836,  captain  1840,  brevet 
major  1851,  major  1B66,  nnd  lieutenant- 
colonel  1867-  He  served  during  tiie 
Indian  campaign  of  18fi7-6'J,and  while 
in  command  of  the  left  wing  o£  the 
C3rd  Regiment,  attacked  and  rou(e<l  at< 
Chntra  a  force  ol  1,000  mutineers, 
chiefly  of  the  Ranghur  battalion,  taking 
all  their  gnns,  treasure,  and  camp  equi- 
page, and  for  this  he  received  tlie 
thanks  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
was  nominated  a  C.B.  He  was  like- 
wise thanked  by  the  Governor-General 
for  having  cleared  the  Behar  district  of 
the  mutinous  ScimyH  of  the  sand  !J.I., 
whom  he  cnconntercd  and  defeated  at 
Gopaignnge.  He  commanded  the  53rd 
Regiment  at  the  action  of  Khocsigange 
and  entry  into  Futtegliur,  and  the  affair 
of  Sliumshabad;  commanded  llie  right 
column  of  attack  at  the  storming  and 
cipt  ure  of  Meangunge ;  commanded  the 
G3rd  throughout  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Lucknow  and  the  affair  of  Eoorsie ; 
t  the  passage  of  the  Qogiti 


MjVJOR-GBNBRAL  J.  HOLUES. 

JlaJoT-Oeneial  John  Holmes,  C.R> 
late  of  the  Bombay  Aitnf,  died  oo 
Ifovenber  19,  at  3  Dnrbun  Tenaoe, 
Westboume  Fulc,  aged  70.  The  de- 
ceased w«s  appolaled  to  an  eniigBcy 
in  1B26,  and  retired  on  a  pansionf  with 
the  iBUk  of  msJor-gcneTal,  in  Jnnr, 
1B62.  He  had  seen  a  gnai,  deal  of 
active  servico  in  India,  taking  part  in 
the  campaign  of  1837  against  Kolapmr, 
and  serving  with  the  field  f  otce  in  Uppo' 
Bind  and  Afghanistan  in  LS12,  when  be 
was  present  with  General  England'^ 
force  in  the  letum  from  Candabir, 
i  actions  in  llie  Flshin  Valley  andKnj- 
'  jack  Pass  andretreat to  the  Indus.  He 
I  raised  the  2nd  Beloooh  Begiment,  and 
wa."  its  commandant  from  lUG  to  ISSl; 
and  subseqaently  volnnteflring  for  MT- 
vice  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war, 
was  cmplt^ed  with  the  Torldahaontin- 
gent  in  command  of  a  brigade,  and  i> 
commandant  of  the  town  of  Karich 
from  March,  185S,to  Jona,  1SS6  fbrerci 
,  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  8id  aam  ol 
the  Medjidie).  Major-General  Ifolmei 
afterwaras  commanded  ))ia  regiment, 
the  12th  Bombay  Native  Infantij,  in 
tlie  Central  Indian  campaign,  and  took 
part  in  the  si^e  and  captnie  of  A«*li> 
assault  of  Kotah,  and  pnnnit  of  the 
rebels  under  Tontia  Topee  (menlianed 
in  despatches).  Ho  reeeivedthe  CMrr 
of  the  Sath  for  oervicea  in  Ocutial 
India,  and  was  also  deoorated  with  the 
Afghan,  Indian  Mutiny,  and  Torkith 
war  medals. 

LIEUTESANT-COLOSKL  J.  LTSS. 

The  death  is  oaDoaneed  of  IJen- 
tenant-ColonoI  James  I^nn,  on  the 
retired  full  pay  list  of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers. The  deceased,  who  was  in 
his  71th  ycai^  entered  the  anny  Ifl 
18:>G,  and  retired  on  full  pay  in  ISAi 
He  served  with  Sir  De  ikcy  Evans's 
Legion  in  Spain  during  the  first  Csrlitt 
war,  and  had  leeeived  tha  otdeia  of  flan 
Fernando,  Charles  UL,  Knd  tebel  the 
Catholic. 

CAPTAIN  W.  LAMQDALB. 

Certain  WUUam  LaiigdBle,av0tewi 
ofBcer  of  the  ^tdian  anny,  died  last 
week  at  Biairita.    The  deeaaand  had 
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served  with  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  in 
the  Afghanistan  campaign  of  1842,  un- 
der General  Pollock,  and  was  present 
at  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
storming  of  the  heights  of  Jugdulluck, 
and  action  in  the  Tezeem  Valley.  He 
served  also  in  the  campaign  on  the  Sut- 
lej,  andwas  present  at  Aliwal  (wounded) 
and  Sobraon.  Captain  Langdale  was  at 
Meerut  on  the  evening  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  on  May  10,  1867, 
and  performed  subaltern's  duty  with 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  campaign. 


MR.  G.  H.  LEWES. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Henry 
Lewes,  the  essayist,  historian,  and 
philosopher,  occurred  on  November  30, 
at  his  residence,  North  Bank,  Regent's 
Park.  He  was  bom  in  London  in  April, 
1817,  and  was  educated  under  Dr. 
Biirney,  at  Greenwich.  His  earliest 
employment  was  that  of  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  house,  but  philosophy 
weaned  him  from  the  City  desk,  and 
also  from  the  study  of  medicine,  to 
which  he  applied  himself  for  a  time. 
In  1838  and  the  following  year  he  lived 
in  Germany,  studying  its  language  and 
metaphysics.  In  1846,  having  pre- 
viously written  largely  in  the  leading 
magazines  and  periodicals,  he  gave  to 
the  world  his  "Biographical  History 
of  Philosophy,"  which  was  published 
by  Charles  Knight  in  four  volumes. 
In  the  following  year  there  appeared 
from  his  pen  "The  Spanish  Drama," 
which  was  followed  in  1849  by  the 
"Life  of  M.  Robespierre,"  and  in 
1853  by  "  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the 
Sciences."  More  recent  among  his 
writings  are  "The  Life  and  Works  of 
Goethe,"  in  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
"The  Physiology  of  Common  Life," 
and  a  work  on  Aristotle  entitled  "  A 
Chapter  from  the  History  of  Science." 
Mr.  Lewes  was  also  the  author  of 
several  dramas  and  novels,  and  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  Leader  and  the 
Fortnightly  Bfiview, 


GENERAL  T.  C.  LUXMOORE. 

The  death  is  announced  of  General 
Thomas  Coryndon  Luxmoore,  one  of  the 
senior  general  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  The  deceased,  who  was  in 
his  84th  year,  joined  the  service  in 
January,  1814,  and  retired  on  full  pay 
in  1861.  He  attained  the  rank  of 
general  in  June,  1871. 


THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 

The  death  is  also  announced  of  the 
Very  Rev,  Llewellyn  Lewellyn,  dean 
of  St.  David's,  the  last  non-resident 
dean.  He  graduated  at  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  in  1822,  coming  out  first  -class 
in  TMerU  Sumanioribus,  and  five  years 
afterwards  became  principal  of  Lam- 
peter College.  Bishop  Thirlwall  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  deanery  of  St,  David's  in 
1839. 


MB.  R,  MOORE. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr. 
Richard  Moore,  who  was  many  years 
ago  a  well-known  Radical  politician. 
He  was  one  of  the  committee  who  drew 
up  the  People's  Charter,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Chartist  Convention.  In 
1834  he  headed  a  large  deputation  to 
Lord  Melbourne  concerning  the  social 
condition  of  the  workpeople  of  the 
country.  For  upwards  of  thirteen  years 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Society  for  the 
Repeal  of  Taxes  on  Knowledge,  and  he 
was  secretary  to  the  Friends  of  Poland 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Friends  of  Italy.  Since  1832  he  has 
been  an  elector  and  active  politician  in 
the  borough  of  Finsbury. 


MR.  K.  MACLEAY. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Macleay,  R.S.A.,  died 
in  Edinburgh  on  November  3,  at  the 
age  of  76.  He  stood  in  high  repute  as 
a  miniature  painter,  and  before  the 
introduction  of  photography  he  painted 
on  ivory  with  great  success.  About 
1873  his  sketches  of  Highlanders  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Queen, 
and  he  received  a  commission  from  Her 
Majesty  to  paint  several  of  her  servants 
at  Balmond,  and  also  a  number  of  re- 
presentative men  of  the  clans  in  their 
distinctive  tartans.  Mr,  Macleay  was 
the  last  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  established  in 
1826.  He  was  for  a  long  period  one  of 
the  visitors  of  the  Life  School,  and 
likewise  an  auditor  and  trustee  of  the 
Academy. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  OTWAY, 

Lieutenant-General  Charles  Otway, 
retired  full  pay.  Royal  Artillery,  died  at 
his  residence,  3,  St.  Germain's  Terrace, 
Blackheath,  on  November  15.    The  de- 
'  ceased  was  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in 
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Her  Majesty's  service,  having  obtained 
his  first  commission  in  July,  1807.  He 
served  in  the  West  Indies  and  Canada, 
and  was  for  some  years  adjutant  of  a 
battalion  at  Woolwidi.  He  also  com- 
mand^ the  Rocket  Troop,  Royal  Artil- 
lery, on  its  first  formation.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
as  a  gentleman  cadet  on  October  9, 
1804,  and  the  dates  of  his  commissions 
were  as  follows:— Second  lieutentant, 
July  1, 1807 ;  first  lieutenant,  March  5, 
1808;  second  captain,  December  31, 
1827;  captain,  January  10,1837;  brevet 
major,  November  23, 1841 ;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  November  9,  1846 ;  colonel,  June 
20, 1864 ;  and  retired  on  full  pay,  with 
rank  of  major-general,  November  2, 
1855.  He  was  interred  at  Charlton 
Cemetery,  on  November  20,  with  mili- 
tary honours. 


MR.  PHELPS. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  actor 
occurred  on  November  6,  at  Anson's 
Farm,  in  Essex.  His  health  for  some 
time  had  been  declining,  but  only  a 
few  days  ago  it  was  stated  that  his 
condition  had  so  far  improved  that  he 
would  be  asked  to  imdertake  the  part 
of  Polonius  in  the  forthcoming  revival 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  of  '*  Hamlet." 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was 
congestion  of  the  brain.  He  has  left 
one  son  and  two  daughters.  Mr.  Phelps 
was  bom  in  1806  at  Devonport,  then 
called  Plymouth  Dock.  Lit  tie  is  known 
of  his  early  life  except  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  that  on 
the  expiration  of  his  indentures  he  be- 
came an  actor  by  profession.  His  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  about 
fifty  years  ago  at  the  York  Theatre. 
"Who  is  the  young  man  who  played 
Tubal  to-night?"  asked  the  great 
Edmund  Kean  after  impersonating 
Shylock  at  a  provincial  theatre  soon 
afterwards.  "Samuel  Phelps,  sir." 
"Please  send  him  to  me."  The  young 
actor,  fearing  that  he  was  about  to  bo 
reprimanded  for  some  grievous  defect 
in  his  performance,  went  to  the  trage- 
dian's dressing-room  in  some  trepida- 
t ion.  "  Mr.  Phelps,"  said  Kean  clapping 
him  cordially  on  the  shoulder,  "you 
liave  played  Tubal  very,  very  well; 
persevere,  and  you'll  make  a  name." 
Mr.  Phelps  took  the  advice,  and  in 
course  of  time  achieved  so  much  repu- 
tation that  in  1837  he  was  brought 
to  the  Haymarket  to  play  leading 
characters.  He  next  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,    then  under 


the  management  of  Mr.  Macxeady.  ^  His 
provincial  pronunciation  aometimef 
raised  a  smue,  but  that  he  was  an 
actor  of  unoommon  gifts  no  one  ven- 
tured to  dispute.  From  1844  to  1862 
he  was  the  sole  or  principal  manager 
of  Sadler's  Wells,  and  since  then  hss 
acted  at  the  Lyceum,  Dnizy  Lane,  the 
Gaiety,  and  other  theatres.  It  is  in  con- 
nection wiih  Sadler's  Wells  tliat  the 
name  of  Mr.  Phelps  will  be  chiefly 
remembered.  He  almost  inTariaUy 
confined  his  attention  to  the  higher 
drama,  and  in  the  case  of  historicsl 
plays  he  showed  the  utmost  regard  for 
accuracy  in  the  dresses  and  decorationi. 
Mr.  Phelps's  chief  cfaaiacteristics  as  an 
actor  were  sound  judgment,  fine  elocu- 
tion, keen  perception  of  chazactery  and 
a  conscientious  adherence  to  hii  aathoir*a 
meaning.  The  direction  in  which  his 
talents  lay  was  obvious  enough.  In 
tragedy,  as  an  acute  critic  has  re- 
marked, he  did  not  leave  a  deep  mark  on 
the  annals  of  the  stage.  Macbeth,  Lear, 
Othello,  Hamlet,  and  other  characters 
of  the  tragic  drama  were  a  little  above 
his  reach,  even  when  his  physical  pow- 
ers were  at  their  best.  Bat  in  comedy 
—as  Bottom  the  Weaver,  8hr  Pertinax 
Macsycophant,  Justice  Shallow,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  Lord  Ogleby,  and  Job 
Thomberry — he  was  almost  above  criti- 
cism; and  his  Falstaff,  thoogh  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  unctoons  in  its 
humour,  was  irresistibly  diverting.  In 
1853,  it  should  be  added,  Mr.  Fbelps 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Shakenieare's 
plays.  It  was  highly  praised  by  the 
critics  of  the  day,  and  oesrs  evidence 
of  considerable  research.  When,  in 
1851,  Mr.  Macready  retired  from  the 
stage,  he  pointed  to  Mr.  Phelps  as  the 
best  Shakespearian  actor  and  scholar 
then  living,  and  it  is  not  too  mudi 
to  say  that  the  eulogium  was  amply 
merited. 


M.  GABNISB-PAOES. 

The  death  of  M.  Qamier-Fagte  if 
announced.  He  was  bom  at  MaiseiUes 
in  July,  1803,  took  part  in  the  Bevoln- 
tion  of  July,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the 
organisers  of  the  reform  banquets  whidi 
led  totheBevolntionof  1848.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  was  for  some  time 
Minister  of  Finance.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  was 
not  re-elected  to  the  Legislative  Aawm- 
bly.  Under  the  Empire  lie  was  retnmed 
to  the  Lc^gislative  Body  in  1864  as  one 
of  the  members  for  Flaris,  and  took  an 
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act  ire  part  in  fintmcial  diacnssions, 
being  one  of  the  most  peraevering 
opponents  of  M,  Hanssmann's  adminiB- 
tratioD  of  the  finances  of  the  Cit7  of 
Paris.  After  the  fall  of  the  Bmpire  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Government 
of  the  National  Defence ;  but  not  being 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in 
Febrnarj,  1871,  he  retired  from  public 
life,  and  has  since  lived  at  Cannes.  He 
was  the  anthor  of  a  "History  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  "  and  other  works. 


DR.  P.  P.  Qum. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Fre- 
derick Foster  Quin.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  professional  career  Dr.  Qniu  tra- 
velled in  Italy  with  Prince  Leopold, 
afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  specif  dnty  of 
attending  on  Xapolcon  I.  at  St.  Helena, 
but  before  he  left  England  Napoleon 
died.  Dr.  Quin  was  Physician  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  present  Dncheas  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  on  intimate  terma  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  tJie  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  other  members  of  the  Boyal 


MB.  G.  D.  ROWLEY. 

Mr.  Geo^e  Dawson  Bowley,  a  well- 
known  ornithologist,  died  on  Novcm' 
ber  21,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Chichester  House,  Brighton.  He  waa 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works  npon  ornithological  and 
scientific  subjects,  among  others  the 
"Ornithological  Miscellany,"  and  has 
left  numerous  unpublished  manuscripts, 
theresultof machresearch.  Mr.Bowley 
was  a  deputy  .lieutenant  for  Butland, 
and  higli  aberiiT  for  that  county  in 
1870. 


MB.  C.  SUMMERS. 
Mr.  Cliarles  Summers,  the  scnlptor, 
of  Borne,  has  (lied.  Hr.  Summers  was 
bom  in  Somersetshire  in  1828,  and 
wliile  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
took  several  prizes,  including  the  silver 
medal  for  modelling.  His  father  emi. 
grating  to  Australia,  be  went  to  that 
colony,  where  he  lived  for  many  yean, 
and  produced  many  busts  and  medallion 
Iiortraits  of  well-known  men  in  the 
colony,  one  of  the  best  being  the  bust 
of  Captain  Sturt,  the  explorer.  In  1866 
Mr.  Sommers  returned  to  Europe,  and 
settled  in  Rome,  wbero  he  produced  a 
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large  number  of  works.  Bbortly  before 
his  death  he  completed  four  sitting 
portrait  slatoes  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  had  he 
lived  it  waa  hia  intention  to  have  gone 
out  to  Melbourne  this  year  to  have 
superintended  the  setting  up  of  these 
statuea  In  the  gallery  of  tlie  Pnblio 
Library  there. 


Major-General  Edward  Trevor,  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  one 
of  the  few  remaining  Waterloo  ofl3oers, 
died  at  Plymouth  on  November  22,  in 
his  88th  year.  The  deceased  obtained 
his  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Roja!  Artillery  June  *,  1810,  and 
first  lieutenant  December  17,  1813. 
He  served  in  the  campaign  of  181*  in 
Holland,  and  that  of  1816  in  Elanders 
and  France,  and  waa  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  captures  of  Cam- 
bray  and  Paris.  He  become  captain  in 
1832,  major  1816,  Uentenant-colonel 
1864,  colonel  1868,  and  maioi-geueral 
in  1861. 


MR.  ALFRED  SYDNEY  WIGAN. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Sydney  Wigan  on  the  29tb  insL, 
at  Folkestone,  in  his  66th  year.  Mr. 
Wigan  was  bom  at  Blackheath,  Kent, 
on  March  21,  tSU,  and  started  in  life 
OS  a  professor  of  music.  Subsequently 
he  aspired  to  become  an  actor,  and 
made  his  first  i^peorance  at  the  St. 
James's  in  1838,  under  the  name  of 
Sydney.  Under  that  of  Wigan,  bow- 
ever,  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  in 
November,  1839,  then  ander  the  ma- 
nagement of  Madame  Vestris,  on  which 
occasion  he  played  the  part  of  Sir  Otto 
of  Steinberg  in  Sheridan  Euowles's 
play  of  "Love."  In  1843  he  migrated 
to  the  Strand,  having  two  years  pre- 
viously married  Miss  Leonora  Pinoott, 
who  joined  the  Keeleya"  company  at 
the  Lyceum  in  April,  1844,  whither  in 
due  time  she  waa  followed  by  her  hua- 
band,  who  adapted  for  that  hotiae  ae- 
veral  clever  FVench  pieces,  in  which 
successively  he  acted  the  principal 
characters.  Ultimately  he  became  the 
lessee  of  the  Olympic,  which  opened 
under  his  management  October  17, 
1863,  and  was  made  successful  by  his 
skilful   performance  of   French  ports. 
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Ilia  artistic  merits  were  at  once  acknow- 
ledged in  such  pieces  as  *•  The  Bengal 
Tiger,"   '^The   Lucky  Friday,"    "The 
First  Night,"  "  Still  Waters  Run  Deep," 
and  "  Retribution."  He  was  also  known 
at  the  Adelphi  in  the  drama  of  "House 
or  Home."  In  October,  1860,  Mr,  Wigan 
became  manager  of  the   St.  James's. 
Here  for  three  seasons  he  and  his  wife 
distinguished  themselves.  His  next  en- 
gagement was  at  the  new  theatre  in 
Long  Acre,  the  Queen's;  and  in  1868 
and  186y,  at  another  new  theatre,  the 
Gaiety,  he  added    to  his  reputation. 
Illness  then  interrupted  his  successful 
career.     On  July  6,  1872,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wigan  took  a  benefit  at  Dniry  Lane,  at 
a  morning  j^erformance,  under  distin- 
guished patronage.      Mr.  Wigan   was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of   varied  talent^ 
and  within  a  certain  range  an  actor  of 
consummate  ability.    His  delineations 
of  character  were  sometimes  minute 
and  acute  to  a  degree ;  this  quality  it 
was  that  won  for  liim  credit  as  a  con- 
summate artist,  in  which  character  it 
may  be  said,  "his  soul  was  as  a  star, 
and  dwelt  apart,"  so  distinct  was  his 
style  from  that  of  all  his  contempo- 
raries. 


MK.  1{.  WALLLS. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Robert 
Wall  is,  landscape  engraver.  He  was  bom 
in  London  on  November  7,  1794,  but 
spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  in  the 
country,  returning  to  London  about  the 
year  1818,  when  he  soon  took  a  high  po- 
sition in  the  art  world,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  a  worthy  associate  of  Gk)odall, 
Miller,  Cousins,  Willmore,  and  others. 
Many  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  talent 
will  be  found  in  Turner's  "Southern 
Coast,"  "  England  and  Wales,"  Rogers' 
I'ocms,"  and  in  the  expensively  illus- 
1  ratctl   "  Keepsakes,"  and    other    gift 
hooks  of  the  period.    Among  his  larger 
works,  reference  maybe  made  to  "  Lake 
Nemi,"  after  Turner,  an  artist's  proof 
nf  which  realised  ninety  guineas  under 
the  hammer  at  Christie's  about  three 
}  ears  ago,  and  "  The  Approach  to  Ve- 
nice,' also  after  Turner.    This  was  his 
last  work  of  any  importance,  and  it  is, 
j.ierhaps,  the  most  successful  rendering 
of  a  picture  by  the  great  master  that 
has  appeared  since  his  death.    It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal   Academy  in 
1851>.     Shortly  after  this   Mr.  Wallis 
relinquished  all   professional  engage- 
ments in  consequence  of  advancing  age, 
and  retired  to  Brighton,  where  he  died 
on  November  25,  aged  84. 


CAPTAIN  0.  B.  TULB. 

The  death  is  azmonnoed  of  GapUin 
Charles  Bampfield  Yule,  B  Jf .,  at  his 
residence,  Anderton»  Cornwall,  on  No- 
vember 1st.  He  was  the  thiid  bod  of 
the  late  Commander  John  Yii1b»  BJf. 
He  was  the  first  explorer  of  a  southeni 
part  of  New  balnea  in  1847»  and  was 
employed  eight  yean  in  Borveying  the 
eastern  coast  of  Australia  and  the  oat- 
lying  barrier  reefs,  Torres  Strait,  the 
southern  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Louisiade  Archipelago.  He  has  since 
completed  the  "Australia  Pireotory," 
published  by  tlie  Admiralty  to  facilitate 
the  nav^tion  of  the  ooasts  (d  Aus- 
tralia. 


December. 


HER      ROYAL     HIGHNESS      THB 

GRAND  DUCHESS  OF  HE88E> 

PRINCESS     ALICE    OF     OBSAT 

BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Dudi- 
ess  of  Hesse,  ftincess  Alice  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  died  at  Darmstadt 
on  the  14th  inst.,  deeply  deplored.    The 
second  daughter  of  the  Queen,  the  l^ie 
Princess    was    bom   at     Backihgham 
Palace  on  the  26th  of  April,  1843.    The 
history   of   the    Princess    before    her 
marriage  would  present  no  feature  of 
importance  if  it  were  not  for  the  un- 
remitting devotion   with    which   she 
tended  her  father  in  his  last  illness, 
now  seventeen  years  ago.     From  the 
moment  that  illness  assumed  a  threaten- 
ing aspect  she  scarcely  ever  quitted  his 
bedside,  and  in  the  result   her  own 
health  was  greatly  impaired.    In  the 
beginning  of  her  widowhood  the  Queen 
found  comfort  and  support  in  her  second 
daughter,  to  whose  dutiful  care,  as  we 
then  remarked,  the  nation  may  owe  it 
that  Her  Majesty  bore  her  loss  with 
exemplary  resignation,  and  a  composure 
which  under  so  sudden  and  terrible  a 
bereavement,    could    not    have    bc«n 
anticipated.     la   the   course    of    the 
following  year,  1862,  the  Princess  was 
married  at  Osborne  House  to  Prince 
Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  Uie  Queen 
attending  the  ceremony  in  mourning. 
A  few  days  afterwards  Prince  Louis  was 
authorised  by  Royal  Warrant  from  Her 
Majesty  to  assume  the  title  of  his  Boyal 
Highness,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
nominated   a  Knight  of  the   Garter. 
I  Hesse-Darmstadt^  nom  that  timm'  hu 
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home,  is  a  small'  State,  containing 
nearly  a  million  inhabitants,  mostly 
Protestant;  and  since  the  summer  of 
1877,  when  her  husband  became  Grand 
Duke,  the  Princess  has  enjoyed  more 
than  the  shadow  of  Royal  power.  In 
1  he  meantime  she  had  acquired  further 
titles  to  esteem  and  affection  both  in 
her  native  and  her  husband's  couniry — 
in  England  by  reason  of  the  prompti- 
t  ude  with  which  she  left  her  home  for 
Handringham  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  struck  down  with  the  illness  which 
so  nearly  proved  fatal,  and  in  Germany 
by  the  graces  of  her  character,  her 
unostentatious  but  ever  active  bene- 
volence, and,  above  all,  the  services 
which  she  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  Franco-German 
War.  Meanwhile,  too,  she  had  become 
the  mother  of  a  large  family,  five  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons — Princess  Victoria 
Alberta  Elizabeth  Matilda  Mary,  born 
in  1863 ;  Princess  Elizabeth  Alexan- 
drine Louise  Alice,  born  in  1864;  Prin- 
cess Irene  Marie  Louise  Anna,  born  in 
1866 ;  Prince  Ernest  Louis  Charles  Al- 
bert William,  born  in  1868;  Prince  Fre- 
derick William  Augustus  Victor  Leopold 
Louis,  born  in  1870  ;  Princess  Victoria 
Alice  Helena  Louise  Beatrice,  bom  June 
6,  1872 ;  Princess  Mario  Victoria  Feo- 
dore  Leopoldine,  born  in  1874.  The 
youngest  princess  died  from  diphtheria 
on  the  16th  of  November  last ;  and  it 
was  in  nursing  her  children  and  her 
husband  while  suffering  from  this 
disease  that  the  Princess  caught  the 
infection  which  has  proved  so  suddenly 
fatal. 


MR.  W.  BAKER. 

]Slr.  William  Baker,  member  of  tlie 
council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, who  for  nearly  20  years  has 
lilled  the  office  of  chief  engineer  to  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway 
Company,  died  on  December  22  in 
liis  G2nd  year.  He  began  his  pro- 
fessional career,  in  1834,  as  an  articled 
pupil  of  the  late  Mr,  George  W.  Buck, 
upon  the  construction  of  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, and  was  from  that  period  prac- 
tically  engaged  almost  iminterruptedly 
upon  many  of  the  undertakings  which 
ultimately  became  merged  in  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  system.  Mr. 
Baker  was  consulting  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building  of  1862. 


COLONEL    DUFF,  M.P. 

Colonel  Duff,  M.P.  for  North  Norfolk, 
I  died  at  a  late  hour  on  December  33«  at 
his  town  residence,  36  Upper  Brook 
Street.  Colonel  Duff  was  bom  at  Innes 
House,  Elgin,  in  1831,  and  married,  in 
1859,  Mary  Laura,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edward  Dawkins.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby,  and  entered  the  army  in  1861. 
Serving  in  the  Crimean  war  he  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Inkerman,  and  was  there 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  received  the  Crimean 
medal  with  two  clasps  and  also  some 
Turkish  decorations.  In  April,  1876, 
on  the  death  of  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole, 
Colonel  Duff  came  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  North  Norfolk  in  the  Conserva- 
tive interest,  and  defeated  the  Liberal 
candidate,  Sir  J.  F.  Buxton,  by  a  narrow 
majority.  He  became  popular  among 
all  parties  in  the  constituency  through 
his  courteous  and  gentlemanly  bearing 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  spoke  well  upon  military  topics,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  carrying  the  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  Fisheries  Act  ((1877) 
through  Parliament. 


ADMIRAL  DREW. 

Admiral  Andrew  Drew,  flag  officer  on 
reserved  half -pay,  died  on  December 
19,  aged  86.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  May,  1806,  served  under  Captain 
John  Phillimore,  and  took  part  in 
an  attack  made  by  Commander  Owen 
on  the  Boulogne  flotilla.  He  afterwards 
served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in 
August,  1807,  and  brought  home  the 
despatdies  relative  to  the  surrender  of 
the  Danish  capital.  Under  his  own 
captain,  Sir  John  Phillimore,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Ashantee  hostili- 
ties at  Ca])e  Coast  Castle,  where  he 
landed  in  command  of  the  seamen  and 
marines,  and  assisted  at  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  enemy  on  July  11,  1844. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  commander.  He  served 
afterwards  on  the  North  American  sta- 
tion, and  subsequently  in  Canada,  where 
he  materially  aided  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  in  that  countjy  by  the  de- 
struction, in  December,  1837,  of  the 
**  Caroline "  steamer,  which  vessel  he 
cutout  from  under  Port  Schlosser,  on 
the  American  side  of  the  Niagara. 
Since  he  obtained  post  rank  (June  10, 
1843),  Admiral  Drew  had  been  on  half- 
pay.  He  became  rear-admiral  Januar^- 
30, 1863 ;  vice-admiral,  May  26,  1869 
and  admiral,  July  30, 1875. 


MB.  H.  DAWSOS. 
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Ur.  Henry  Dawson,  tbe  UndiiCApe 
piunter,  died  on  December  13tb,  at 
Cliiawick.  He  was  in  early  life  a  mill 
band,  at  Nottingbam,  and  his  tirat 
workB  as  a  Belf-tai^hl  artiHt  were  eold 
for  about  aa  many  ahiilingB  as,  in  hia 
later  career,  Ihey  would  have  command- 
ed hundreds  of  pounda.  At  the  art 
musenm  in  Nottingham  Castle,  opened 
lest  Bummer  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an 
entire  gallery  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  Mr.  Dawson. 


Ml{.  J.  DUKllAR.  M.P. 

Mr.  John  Dunbar,  M.P.  for  New  Roes, 
(lied  on  December  4  at  Kensington,  He 
had  been  in  failing  liealth  for  i 
*    c,  but  had  only  been  c  "■'"  ^  ' 


hui 


:  last  ti 


Me 


1  Ireland  in  18i9, 
e  Middle  Temple  in  18E4,  and 
joined  the  Home  Circuit.  He  practised 
for  some  years  at  tbe  Bombay  Bar,  and 
was  a  fellow  of  tbe  Bombay  University. 
Mr.  DnnlMir  was  61  years  of  age,  and 
had  sat  for  New  Ross  as  a  Home 
Uuler  since  18T4. 


MR3.  OEOTE. 

Mrs.  Grote,  the  widow  of  the  his- 
torian of  Greece,died  on  December  2Ti 
at  tbe  Ridgeway,  her  country  house, 
near  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  at  the  age 
of  86.  She  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  lier  g-eneration. 
Her  "  Life  "  of  her  husband,  and  her 
other  writings,  wore  instinct  with  the 
liner  qualities  of  mind ;  but  her  letters 
and  her  conversation  were  better  than 
her  books.  Bhe  retained  not  only  her 
thinliing  powers,  but  her  warmth  of 
heart  and  her  imagination  to  the  last. 


MR.  FREDERICK  GYB. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  took 
place  on  December  *,  nt  Dytdiley  Park, 
Oxfordshire,  the  scat  of  Viscount  Dillon, 
in  consequence  of  the  accident  which 
liefel  him  whilst  out  shooting  with  Lord 
Dillon,  the  Hon.  Spencer  Ponsonby- 
Fane,  and  Sir  Alfred  Horsford,  at 
Dytchley,  a  few  days  since.  To  no 
want  of  care  was  the  accident  appa- 
rently to  be  attributed.  Mr.  Gye,  tc 
avoid  being  dangerously  incommoded 
by  his  gun  while  getting  through  a 
fence,  handed  the  weapon  to  a  ke^>er, 


■o,  owing  to  Home  nnet- 
plained  cause,  it  e^iloded,  Inflietiug  a 
serious  wound  in  t^  groin,  from  the 
effects  of  which  be  snocumbed.  Kr. 
Gye  has  been  connected  for  nearly 
thirty  years  with  the  ttayal  Iteliu 
Opera,  Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  wh 
still  manager  when  he  died. 


HajoT-General  WUliam  Wilberforce 
Harris  Greathed,  C  Jt.,  chief  engineer  of 
the  first  class  in  the  dn«itxaent  of 
Public  Works  In  India,  snd  joint  Been- 
tary  to  the  OoTemment  Inigatlan 
Branch,  who  was  at  home  on  furloii^ 
died  in  London  on  December  20,  tpd 
B2.  He  entered  the  Royal  Enginoen 
in  December,  1844,  and  aerved  in  the 
Punjab  campaign  of  1B48-19,  thiongh- 
out  Che  operations  before  Mooltan,  at 
the  surrender  of  tlie  fort  and  gwrison 
of  Chcniote,  and  the  battle  of  Goojoat. 
He  was  appointed  aIde-de-<Ainp  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Norlh-Wertem  Pro- 
vinces at  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and  for  his  MTTioes  in  tbil  oa- 
pacity  was  iqtpointed  a  Companltm  of 
the  Civil  Division  of  tbe  Bath.  H«wm 
next  appointed  extr«  sideKle-camp  to 
Sir  H.  Barnard,  and  the  meeeadn 
commanders  before  Ddhi,  and  aerfed 
throughout  the  si^e  aa  director  of  ttw 
left  attack,  having  bis  horse  shot  nnte 
him  in  repelling  the  sortie  of  July  % 
and  being  severely  wonnded  at  the 
storming  of  the  dty.  He  waa  fidd  an- 
gineer  with  Beaton's  foioe  at  the  aotiou 
of  GuDgeree,  Fattialee,  and  Uynpoon, 
and  was  a  directing  engineer  thnragta- 
oat  the  siege  and  c«pt^  of  Iiudmow. 
He  subsequently  a^red  in  ths  CbSaa. 
expedition  of  1860  as  extra  aide-da- 
camp  to  Sir  Robert  Nailer. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  TWKBDDALK. 

We  regret  to  have  to  annonnoa  Un 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddala, 
who  died  on  Bund^,  Deonuber  S9,  at 
his  residence  at  CbfalehniBt,  after  B 
short  illness.  Death  was  OMarionedl^ 
a  combined  attack  of  bnmohitis  and 
congestion  of  the  lungs.  The  late  MeuH 
Hon.  Arthui  Hay,  Muqnis  and  Karl  of 
Tweeddale,  Earl  t>f  Qifford,  Tlaoonnt 
Walden,  and  Baron  Hay  of  Testn,  In 
the  peerage  of  Scotland,  and  Hereditaqr 
Chamberlain  of  Dnnfamllne,  «•■  tht 
Be<wnd  son  of  Field-Marshal  Geocn, 
Bighth  Haiqols  of  Tweeddale,  K.T., 
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G.C.B.,  by  Ijady  Susan  Montagu,  third 
daughter  of  William,  fifth  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  was  bom  on  November 
9,  1824,  so  that  he  had  just  entered  on 
his  55th  year.  The  late  marquis  was 
formerly  in  the  army,  having  obtained 
liis  commission  as  ensign  and  lieute- 
nant in  the  Grenadier  Guards  in  April, 
1841.  He  went  out  to  India  with  Lord 
Hardinge,  to  whom  he  acted  as  aide- 
de-camp  during  the  Sutlej  campaign  of 
1845-6,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Sobraon,  for  which  he  received  the 
medal.  He  served  with  his  battalion 
in  the  Crimea  from  December  29, 1864, 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  for  which  he  received  the 
medal  and  clasp,  the  Sardinian  and 
Turkish  medal,  and  the  fifth  class  of 
the  Order  of  the  Medjidie.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  colonel  in  the  army  in  1860, 
placed  on  half -pay  in  April,  1863,  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  in  June,  1866,  and  shortly 
afterwards  retired  from  the  army.  The 
late  marquis  was  an  ornithologist  of 
considerable  distinction, being  regarded 
ixs  SL  very  high  authority  on  the  birds 
of  India  and  the  East  generally.  He 
was  president  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
to  which  he  contributed  papers  of  great 
interest,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
Ibi^  and  other  periodicals.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scotch  peerage  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  October,  1876, 
his  elder  brother  George,  Earl  of  Gifford, 
having  pre-deceased  his  father  on  De- 
cember 22,  1862. 


SIR  WILLIA.M  HAYTBR. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
Sir  William  Goodenough  Hajrter,  which 
occurred  at  his  residence,  South  Hill 
Park,  Berkshire,  on  December  26.  Until 
about  a  month  ago  he  was  able  to  ride 
out  and  discharge  his  magisterial  duties, 
although  he  had  nearly  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  87.  On  the  morning 
of  the  26th  he  left  his  house  for  his 
usual  walk  round  the  grounds.  Lady 
Hayter  finding  that  he  did  not  return 
at  the  usual  time,  caused  a  search  to  be 
made,  and  in  the  end  he  was  found 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake 
situate  about  fifty  yards  from  the  house. 
His  body  was  at  once  taken  back  to  his 
home.  His  only  son.  Colonel  Hayter, 
M.P.  for  Bath,  who  was  staying  at  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope's,  Bedgbury  Fark,  ar- 
rived the  same  evening.  An  inquest 
respecting  the  death  of  the  late  baronet 
was  held  on  December  28.   It  appeared 


from  the  medical  evidence  that  Sir 
William  had  of  late  suffered  from  want 
of  vital  energy,  that  he  was  much  de- 
pressed in  spirits,  and  that  he  suffered 
from  giddiness,  but  that  his  intellect 
appeared  perfectly  dear.  On  the  day 
of  his  death  he  complained  to  his 
steward  of  acute  pain  in  the  head,  and 
remarked  that  he  thought  he  should 
never  be  better.  A  verfict  of  **  Found 
drowned  "  was  returned.  The  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  John  Hayter,  of  Winter- 
bourne  Stoke,  Wiltshire,  the  late  Sir 
William  was  bom  early  in  1792,  and 
was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox- 
ford. In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  for  some  years 
practised  with  success  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  His  sympathies,  however, 
were  really  with  political  life ;  in  1837 
he  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  one  of  the  members  for  Wells, 
and  two  years  afterwards  retired  from 
legal  practice.  From  the  end  of  1847 
to  the  middle  of  1849  he  was  Judge- 
Advocate-General,  afterwards  becoming 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  1850  Parliamentary  Secretary. 
Except  during  the  time  of  Lord  Derby's 
first  Administration,  he  held  the  last- 
mentioned  post  until  1858,  when  he 
retired.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices with  a  baronetcy ;  and  in  1861  a 
dinner  was  given  in  his  honour,  and  a 
service  of  plate  presented  to  him,  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  by  Lord  Palmerston 
and  365  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "in  remembrance  of  the 
courtesy,  fairness,  and  efficiency  "  with 
which  he  discharged  his  duties  for 
many  years  as  Liberal  "Whip,"  At 
the  general  election  in  1866  he  retired 
from  public  life. 


PROFESSOR  JACKSON. 

Professor  Jackson,  lately  one  of  the 
Theological  Professors  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  died  at  St.  Andrews  on 
December  25»  after  a  short  illness.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  An- 
drew's, in  1836.  This  chair  he  held  till 
1851,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. He  was  for  some  years  amanu- 
ensis to  Professor  Dugald  Stewart. 


SIR  JAMBS  MATHESON. 

Information  has  reached  the  island 
of  Lews  of  the  sudden  death  of  Sir 
James  Matheson,  proprietor  of  the  is- 
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land,  which  occurred  on  December  31, 
at  Mentone,  whither  he  had  lately  gone  ' 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Sir  James  , 
Mathcson,  F.R.S.,  was  the  Bccond  son  of 
Captain  Donald  Matheson,  by  Kathe- 
rine,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mackay,  of  Lairt?,  N.B.  He  was  bom 
in  1796,  and  educated  at  the  High 
School  and  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, lie  sat  as  M.P.  for  Ashburton 
1843-47,  and  for  the  counties  of  Ross 
and  Cromarty  1847-68.  He  was  lord- 
lieutenant  of  RoHs-shire,  and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  and  a  magistrate  for  Suther- 
landshire.  The  deceased  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1850,  in  testimony  of  the 
Royal  approval  of  his  exertions  to  pro- 
vide tlic  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
I-Kjws  with  foo<l  during  the  famine  of 
1847  and  subsequent  years.  He  resided 
for  many  years  in  China,  as  partner  in 
the  mercantile  firm  of  Jardine,  Mathc- 
son, and  Co.  Immediately  prior  to  his 
return  home  in  1842  he  was  presented 
by  the  native  merchants  of  Bombay 
with  a  ser>'ice  of  plate  to  the  value  of 
1 ,500/.,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  exer- 
tions in  promoting  British  commerce  in 
China  during  the  first  war  with  that 
empire. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  MONAHAN. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Henry  Mona- 
han,  P.C,  LL.D.,  ex-Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Ire- 
land, and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  died  on  the  8th 
inst.,  at  5,  Fitzwiiliam-square,  Dublin. 
This  distinguished  lawyer,  bom  at  Port- 
umna,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  1805, 
was  etlucated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where,  after  a  brilliant  collegiate 
course,  he  became  gold  medallist.  In 
1828  he  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  in 
1840  obtained  a  silk  gown,  in  1846  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland, 
in  1847  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
succeeded  Doherty  as  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  In 
that  high  judicial  office,  which  he  held 
until  1876,  he  displayed  the  greatest 
legal  knowledge  and  ability,  as  well  as 
indomitable  firmness  and  imswerving 
honesty.  In  social  life  he  was  uni- 
versally beloved.  For  a  short  period  in 
1 847  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  town 
of  Galway. 


LADY  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

Lady  Cat lierincWliyte- Melville  died 
at   Mount   Melville,  St.  Andrews,  on 


Dec.  23.  She  had  been  in  delicate 
health  for  some  yean,  and  the  death  <rf 
her  son,  the  late  Major  Wbyte-Hehrille, 
affected  her  very  deeply.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Godolphin,  fifth 
Duke  of  Leeds,  and  married  Mr.  J. 
Whyte-MelviUe,  the  convenor  of  Fife- 
shire,  on  June  1,  1819.  Her  ladyship 
was  in  her  86th  year. 


MR.  J.  NASH. 

The  death  is  announced  this  month 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Nash,  the  vrater  colour 
l)ainter,  at  the  age  of  71.  He  com- 
menced exhibiting  at  the  Qld  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Coloors  as  far 
back  a9  1835,  showing  dmwings  of 
French  cathedrals  and  antiquities.  In 
1838  was  published  **  Architect  use  of 
the  Middlo  Ages,"  with  iUostrAtioos 
from  his  pencil,  and  between  1831M9 
appeared  **  Mansions  of  England  in  the 
Olden  Time,"  in  four  series,  Mr.  Nash's 
interiors,  &c.,  being  litbogxa|>bed. 
Among  Mr.  Nash's  pictures  were  ^The 
Queen's  Visit  to  Linooln*8  Inn  Hall," 
exhibited  in  1846;  "Interior  Views 
of  the  Great  Ezhibition  in  1861,** 
"  Charles  V.  visiting  Fnuicis  L  during 
his  confinement,"  i£bown  at  the  Water 
Colour  Society's  Ezhibition  in  lS66,Hid 
<<  The  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Ooaf  essor 
in  Westminster  Abbey,"  shown  at  the 
same  place  in  1866. 


MR.  E.  R.  NOBTHEY. 
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Mr.  Edward  Richard  Xorthey,  of 
Woodcote  House,  Epsom,  who  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  died  on  December 
21.  He  was  bom  in  1796,  entered  the 
62nd  Light  In&intry  in  181 1,  and  served 
with  the  regiment  in  the  Peninsular 
war  in  1818,  being  present  at  six  en- 
gagements, indudii^f  Vittoriay  in  whidi 
battle  he  was  woundfed  by  a  shelL  He 
also  served  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
after  which,  as  a  ci^ain  in  the  62Dd, 
ho  exchanged  into  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  for  a  short  time,  where  he  finish- 
ed his  military  career,  having  received 
the  Peninsular  medal  with  six  dlasps  and 
the  medal  for  Waterloo.  Mr.  Nortbey 
was  a  justice  of  tlie  peace  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  8urrej»  and 
was  high-sheriff  in  1866. 


MR.  B.  SMYTH,  M.P. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bichaxd  SmyUi, 
M.P.  for  county  Londondeny,  at  Bel« 
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faal,  took  place  on  December  4,  from  a 
coaiplication  of  diseases,  which  resulted 
in  congestion  ot  the  brain.  Mr.  Smyth  ] 
was  born  in  1S26,  and  was  educated  at 
tlic  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
graduated  M.A.  1850,  and  afterwards 
received  the  honorary  degrees  of  U.D. 
and  LL.D.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  and 
literature  in  Magee  College,  Ireland. 
He  wasoneot  the  Trustees  incorporated 
hy  Roja!  cliarter  under  the  Presbyterian 
ChurUi  Act  for  administering  the  Com- 
mutaition  Fund.  He  supported  the  Irish 
Unii-ersity  Bill  of  1873,  and  was  elected 
in  the  Liberal  interest  for  the  county  of 
IiOndonderry  in  February  1874. 


MRS.  TAIT. 

Mrs.  Tail  (Catharine),  wife  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  in  Edin- 
hurgli  on  the  lat  iaat.  Tliis  lady  was 
the  youngest  daughlerof  the  Venerabla 
W.  Spooner,  Archdeacon  of  Coventry, 
by  Anne  Maria,  liiswife,  iiftli  daughter 
of  Sir  Iiuciua  O'Brien,  third  Baronet 
of  Dromoland,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
great  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord 
Inchiquin.  She  was  married,  in  1843, 
to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Kev.  Archi- 
bald Campbell  Tait,  D.D.,  the  present 
ArchbiMliop  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
then  Head  Maater  of  Hugby,  He  sub- 
sequently became  Dean  of  Carlisle  and 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  translated 
toCanterhui7inl868.  Mrs.  Tait  leaves 
two  surviving  daughters;  her  only  son, 
llie  llev.  Craufurd  Tait,  Vicar  of  St. 
John's,  N'otting-hill,  and  one  of  her 
daughters  died  this  year. 

MAJOR  WHYTE- MELVILLE. 

It  is  sadly  noticeable  how  frequently 
distinguished  horsemen  meet  their  death 
from  the  most  trivial  accidents.  George 
Kde,  the  most  accomplished  gentleman 
rider  that  over  weighed  oat,  was  killed 
at  II  fence  that  a  schoolboy  could  have 
iiesotiftted  on  ius  pony ;  Harry  Grim- 
-sljaw  and  George  Stevens,  who  liad 
"  carried  their  lives  in  their  hands  " 
scures  and  scores  of  times,  died  from 
injuries  received  by  being  thrown  out 
of  gigs;  and  now  Major  Whyte-Mel- 
\ille,  one  of  the  most  finished  cross- 
cijiintry  riders  of  the  day,  has  been 
killed  when  galloping  across  a  piece  of 
pioughed  land.  Theaccidenthappened 
on  the  Gth.  His  horse,  probably  dis- 
tressed by  the  heavy  state  of  the 
ground,  came  down,  and  the  Major, 
falUng  heavily,  dislocated  his  neck  and 
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died  instantaneously.  Major  John 
George  Whyte-Slelville  was  born  in 
1821,  and  entered  the  Coldstream 
Ouards  in  1839.  He  became  Captain 
in  1846,  hut  retired  from  tlie  Army 
about  three  years  later.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  with  Russia,  however, 
he  joined  the  cavalry  ot  the  Turkish 
Contingent,  and  remained  in  that  ser- 
vice until  the  declaration  of  peace  in 
1 856,  As  a  hunting  man  he  was  most 
catholic  in  his  tastes,  equally  at  home 
in  the  shires,  with  the  wild  deer  on 
Exmoor,  with  Lord  Wolverlon's  blood- 
hounds,  or  with  the  Baron's  in  the  Vale 
of  Aylesbury ;  and  though  hy  no  means 
remarkable  for  expensive  mounts,  it 
was  rarely  indeed  that  he  failed  to  hold 
his  own  in  any  country.  But  it  is  as  a 
novel-writer  that  Whyte-Melville  will 
be  best  remembered  by  tliousands  of 
his  countrymen.  "Digby  Grand," 
which  was,  we  believe  his  earliest  work, 
at  once  made  him  a  reputation,  and 
"  Kate  Coventry,"  "  Market  Har- 
bocough,"  •' Salanella,"  •' Katerfelto," 
and  many  other  works,  well  sustained 
it.  Few  writers  could  boast  of  more 
versatility,  for  "  The  Gladiators," 
"  Sarchedon,"  and  others,  which  were 
written  in  a  widely  different  style  from 
those  which  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, have  also  obtained  great  popu- 
larity. As  the  poet  laureate  of  tha 
hunting-field  he  stands  quite  alone, 
and  his  songs  will  not  be  forgott«nnoE 
unsung  as  long  aa  tlicre  is  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  "     '-^ 


SIR  W.  YARDLEV. 
Sir  William  Yardley  died  at  Hadlow, 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  on  December  16,  aged 
68.  He  was  the  second  son  ot  the  late 
Mr.  Edward  Yaidley.  of  Shrewsbury,  by 
the  third  daughter  ot  the  late  Mr.  James 
Bowen,  of  Whitechurch,  Pembroke- 
shire. He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  was  admitted  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1832;  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar  there  in  1837,  and  went  the  North 
Wales  and  Chester  Circuit.  In  184T  he 
was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  at  Bom- 
bay, when  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
Chief  Justice  there  in  1862,  and  held 
that  high  legal  appointinent  till  1856, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  a  deputy- 
lieutenant  of  Pembrokeshire  and  a 
magistrate  for  Bucks  and  Kent.  He 
cesafully  contested  Ludlow, 
1866,  when  he  was  last  d~ 
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EEMAEKABLE   TEIALS. 


I. 

BAQOT  V.  BAQOT. 

As  this  case  was  considered  at  the  time  a  coum  ciUhre,  we  append  a  very 
brief  report  of  iL  The  trial  occupied  twenty-two  days,  from  April  25  to 
May  20.  It  was  opened  on  Thursday,  April  25, 1878,  in  the  Court  of  Pko- 
bate,  before  the  Hon.  Judge  Wairen  and  a  special  jury  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 
Several  noblemen  and  medical  practitioners  of  eminence  were  in  attendance 
for  the  purpose  of  being  examined.  The  will  in  dispute  was  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Christopher  Neville  Bagot,  of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  who  died  on 
May  23,  1877,  leaving  an  immense  fortune,  which  he  divided  between  his 
relatives.  The  will  was  propounded  by  the  executors  and  trustees,  Messrs. 
Bernard  W.  Bagot,  a  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  Arthur  Holmes,  and  was 
disputed  by  the  testator's  wife,  Mrs.  Alice  Emily  Bagot,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Yemer,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  executed  according 
to  the  statute— that  the  testator  was  not  at  the  time  he  made  the  alleged 
will  of  sound  mind,  memory,  or  understanding,  and 'did  not  understand  or 
approve  of  its  contents,  and  that  the  instrument  was  obtained  by  the  undud 
influence  and  fraud  of  Messrs.  John  L.  Bagot  and  Bernard  Bagot,  brothers 
of  the  testator,  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Maher,  a  sister. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Mr.  Fits-Gibbon)  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Munroe,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
Mrs.  Bagot ;  and  Mr.  Macdonogh,  Q.C.,  Eight  Hon.  Hugh  Law,  Q.C.,  M.P.  : 
Mr.  James  Murphy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  A.  M.  Porter,  Q.C.,  Mr.  T.  P.  Law,  and 
Mr.  T.  L.  O'Shaughnessy,  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  William  D.  AndrewSt 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Dames,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  intervenient — ^William  Hugh 
Neville  Bagot,  a  minor. 

The  details  of  the  case  are  entirely  unfit  for  publication  in  any  decent 
work  :  the  speech  of  Mr.  Macdonogh,  Q.C.,  dwelt  on  them  at  considerable 
length,  and  embodied  scandalous  charges  of  all  kinds  against  Mrs.  Bagot 
and  her  family,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  "  medical  evidence."  He 
left  his  money  from  his  wife's  child  on  the  suggestion  that  it  was  not  Ms 
own.  Her  contention  on  this  point  was  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  through 
the  influence  of  his  relatives  ;  and  the  jury  upheld  that  view.  We  add  a 
report  of  the  '  Uwenty-second  day,"  from  a  pamphlet  of  163  closely  printed 
pages,  to  which  the  curious  in  such  matters  may  refer.  It  was  published 
by  an  ^'  enterprising  "  London  firm. 

Judge  Warren,  on  resuming,  asked  the  jury  which  was  the  more  pro- 
bable, that  Miss  Yemer,  a  young  woman,  an  attractive  woman,  withlO,00(M. 
and  with  fine  connections,  would  have  formed  an  illidt  oonnecticm  with 
N.  Bagot  through  some  form  of  marriage^  or  that,  having  some  Hking  for 
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the  man,  as  she  said  she  had,  and  coveting,  as  perhaps  she  had  been  justly 
charged  with,  the  enjoyment  of  a  succession  to  the  great  property  this  man 
possessed — 5,0002.  a  year  and  50,000/. — would  go  through  a  kind  of  marriage 
vrith  him  ?  Her  only  chance  of  getting  a  right  to  the  property  would  be  as 
his  wife. 

The  Jury  left  the  court  at  half-past  one.  They  returned  into  court  at 
ten  minutes  to  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Lawlor  (a  juror) — We  cannot  agree. 

Foreman — I  am  instructed  to  say,  my  lord,  that  the  jury  cannot  agree. 

Judge  Warren— Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  can  give  you  some  assistanee. 

Mr.  Sullivan — I  think,  my  lord,  if  you  will  define  the  difTerenoe  between 
a  man  labouring  under  an  insane  delusion  and  unsoundness  of  mind  in  other 
respects,  it  might  throw  some  light  upon  it. 

Mr.  Kelly  (a  juror) — Dr.  Banks,  Mr.  Porter,  and  other  gentlemen  who 
were  examined  gave  clear  evidence  that  he  was  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and 
understanding  at  the  time. 

Judge  Warren—They  were  speaking  of  general  intellectual  capacity,  on 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Their  attention  was  not  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  was  or  was  not  labouring  under  any  delusion,  and  it  was  im- 
possible for  anybody,  physician  or  otherwise,  to  form  an  opinion  about  it 
unless  his  opinion  was  particularly  called  to  the  subject  There  are  num- 
bers of  men  and  there  can  be  numbers  of  men  who  are  able  to  transact  their 
business^  and  yet  be  labouring  under  an  insane  delusion  on  one  or  two  par- 
ticular subjects,  or  be  the  subjects  of  monomania.  A  man  may  be,  as 
Dr.  Banks  says,  of  perfect  intellectual  capacity  as  regards  the  trmsartifm  of 
business  in  ordinary  matters,  and  may  have  a  latent  insane  delusion  that 
would  make  him  utterly  unfit  to  make  a  will.  The  question  in  this  case  is 
whether  that  insane  delusion  existed,  and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
evidence  of  the  doctors  on  the  subject  of  capacity,  that  yet  there  waa  an 
innane  delusion. 

After  a  minute's  couHultation,  Mr.  Lawlor  said,  the  juror  is  not  quite 
clear  on  the  subject  yet.     (Laughter.) 

Jadgo  Warren  said  there  were  a  variety  of  forms  of  unsoQndiMM  oi 
mind,  any  of  which  would  make  a  man  unfit  to  make  a  will,  or  would  make 
him  an  incompetent  testator — such  as  old  age,  sickness,  or  anything  of  thai 
kind.  A  man  might  be  in  the  strength  of  body,  and  apparently  of  mind ; 
he  might  be  able  to  transact  his  business,  and  nobody  might  suspect  Htmn 
was  a  delusion,  yet  he  might  be  labouring  under  an  insane  deluaioii.  Tlie 
cjuestion  was  whether  this  man  was  labouring  under  an  insane  deluaioo  on 
the  subject  of  his  child. 

The  Jury  again  retired  at  three  o  clock. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  said  the  great  object  of  the  Judicature  Act  waa  to  pce> 
vent  repeated  trials.  It  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  jury  should 
and  it  was  only  in  that  event — it  would  be  very  expedient,  if  it  met 
Lordship's  approbation,  that  a  finding  should  be  had  on  the  due  execotioii 
and  the  general  competency,  Lrres|>ective  of  the  alleged  insane  deluaion,  and 
then  that  if  he  was  right  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  insane  delusion  and 
no  evidence  of  fraud,  a  verdict  should  be  entered  in  his  favour. 
Judge  Warren-  Do  you  agree,  >lr.  Solicitor-General } 
The  Solicitor-General— By  no  means.  We  have  not  exhausted  the  evi- 
dence we  might  have  given,  even  from  Mr.  Fry's  bill  of  costs. 
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The  jury  having  been  again  called  out, 

Judge  Warren  to  the  Solicitor-Greneral — What  do  you  desire  I  should  do  ? 

The  Solicitor-Greneral— I  cannot  assent  to  the  discharge  of  the  jury. 

Judge  Warren — Without  the  consent  of  the  parties  I  would  not  think  of 
discharging  them  so  soon. 

Judge  Warren  said  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  ask  the  jury  to  give  the 
case  some  further  consideration.  He  asked  them  to  consider  whether, 
assuming  C.  Neville  Bagot  was  of  perfect  mind  when  he  executed  the  will, 
whether  he  was  not  under  a  delusion  as  to  his  child.  If  they  would  tell 
him  that  Mr.  Bagot  was  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  child,  he  would 
tell  them  what  verdict  to  find. 

Another  Juror — There  are  eleven  to  one. 

Judge  Warren — Well,  gentlemen,  you  had  better  retire  again,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  eleven  will  persuade  the  one,  or  the  one  will  persuade  the 
eleven.     (Laughter.) 

The  jury  again  retired,  and  having  come  out  several  times  and  been  sent 
back,  a  juror  having  intimated  that  eleven  jurors  were  agreed  to  a  verdict, 

Judge  Warren  refused  to  discharge  them  until  five  o'clock. 

At  a  quarter  past  four  the  jury  returned  into  court,  and  the  foreman 
having  handed  down  the  issue  paper  said — We  have  agreed  to  the  second 
issue,  with  the  proviso  which  is  mentioned  on  the  face  of  it. 

Judge  Warren — They  find  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  will  was  of  sound  mind,  memory  and  understanding,  except  as  regards 
the  paternity  of  the  child.  (Addressing  the  jury.)  Do  you  mean  that  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind  as  regards  the  paternity  of  his  child  ? 

Foreman — Yes,  that  he  was  under  a  delusion  as  regards  that  amounting 
to  an  insane  delusion. 

Judge  Warren — In  that  case  I  desire  you  to  strike  out  the  words  ''except 
as  regards  the  paternity  of  the  child,"  and  put  in  the  word  "  Not." 

A  Juror  (Mr.  Kelly) — I  can't  agree  to  the  word  **  Not."  I  agree  to  what 
is  in  the  issue  paper. 

Judge  Warren — Are  you  of  opinion  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind  as  re- 
gards the  paternity  of  his  child  ? 

Foreman — Yes. 

Judge  Warren — Well,  I  will  take  the  verdict  in  that  way.  If  you  are  of 
opinion  that  he  was  not  of  sound  mind  as  regards  the  paternity  of  the  child, 
on  that  finding  I  direct  you  to  find  that  he  did  not  know  and  approve  of  the 
contents  of  the  will.  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  do  you  consent,  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff,  that  in  the  event  of  a  decree  condemning  the  will  the  plaintiff 
will  pay  the  defendants'  costs  properly  and  necessarily  incurred  in  consequence 
of  the  phrase  "  imdue  influence  and  fraud  ? " 

The  Solicitor-General — Yes,  my  lord. 

The  Solicitor-General  proposed  that,  owing  to  the  lengthened  period  of 
the  trial,  the  jury  should  be  paid  the  amount  that  had  been  suggested  in 
the  course  of  the  trial — one  guinea  a  day. 

Mr.  Macdonogh  strongly  objected  against  any  extra  fee  being  paid. 

Judge  Warren  said  he  was  sorry  that  an  arrangement  had  not  been 
come  to. 

The  usual  guinea  each  for  the  whole  trial  having  been  handed  to  the  jury, 
who  returned  to  their  room, 

Mr.  Macdonogh  still  protested  against  the  payment  of  any  other  money, 
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and  af terwarcU  asked  hia  lordship  to  allow  him  to  aenre  notioa  for  a  new 
triaL 

After  some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a  motion  for  acooditioiial  order 
for  a  new  trial  should  be  made. 


II. 

COOMBE   V.  EDWARDS. 

Court  of  Arches,  Monday,   Nov.   4.     Before  Lord  Peniance,  Deaa  of 

Arches. 

This  was  a  suit  commenced  under  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
in  which  a  monition  had  been  pronounced.  The  present  proceedings  were 
instituted  for  disobedience  to  the  monition.  Dr.  Dean,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Blakealoy  for  the  promoter.     Mr.  Edwards  did  not  appear. 

Lord  Penzance — The  coiurt  resen-ed  its  judgment  in  this  case  until  the 
rule  for  a  prohibition  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  had  been  decided  ; 
for,  although  the  cases  are  not  identical,  a  prohibition  granted  in  the  one 
would  hardly  leave  room  for  this  coiurt  to  take  compulsory  measures  in  the 
other.  That  decision  has  now  been  made,  and  I  venture  to  think  thai  the 
reHult  has  caused  a  very  general  suriiriso.  It  lias  been  a  surprise,  I  imagine, 
to  the  learned  members  uf  the  Judicial  Cummittee  of  the  Privy  Coancil  t<i 
loam  that  the  court  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  is  an  *'  inferior  court,'*  and, 
as  such,  subjected  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  common  law  conits; 
and  still  more  so  to  find  that  this  supervision,  by  a  sweeping  use  of  the 
word  *' jurisdiction,**  extends  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  prooadore  and 
practice.  Nor  will  the  reason  given  for  this  asserted  authority  be,  perittps, 
wholly  satisfactory.  That  the  common  law  courtN  have  been  used  to  ii 
writs  of  prohibition  to  the  Court  of  Delegates  when  they  handled 
not  within  their  jurisdiction  is  undoubted.  And  that  the  Sovereign  in 
Council  now  exercises,  among  luany  other  functions,  the  functiona  wkidl 
the  delegates  used  to  di>K:harge  in  eccleHiastical  suits,  is  also  beyond  diqmte. 
But  dues  it  follow  from  these  premisses  that,  when  this  eedeaiaatical 
jurisdiction  was  tramtferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  a  tribunal  of  the  highest 
dignity,  in  which  the  ^ivereign  (herself  signing  the  judgment)  takes  a  pnrty 
this  tribunal  became  at  once  an  **  inferior  cmirt,**  and  subject  as  such  to  the 
writ  of  prohibition,  simply  because  Home  of  the  duties  which  it  discharges 
are  those  which  an  inferior  iN»nrt  had  previously  been  used  to  discharge! 
In  a  woni,  is  it  the  character  and  pohition  of  tlie  ctiurt  itself,  or  is  it  the 
character  of  the  juriMlicti>in  which  it  exercises,  which  makes  it  liable  to 
be  cuutruUed  by  prohibititm  \  It  occurs  to  one  to  ask  what,  before  the 
Judicature  Act,  was  the  i^usition  of  the  Courts  of  IV<i>bate  and  Matri- 
m<inial  Causes  \  The  entire  jurisdiction  c»f  these  ctmrts  was  one  whidi  had 
previouMly  lii*h»nge<l  t4>  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  in  respect  of  which 
pruhiliition^  h.id  Ih-iii  vin*  fr\^ly  and  c<inKtaiitIy  j^ntinl.     Did  the  right 
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and  power  to  grant  such  prohibitions  continue  after  this  jurisdiction  had 
been  handed  over  by  the  Legislature  to  new  courts,  created  Courts  of 
Record,  and  intended  to  take  rank  and  position  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
Superior  Courts   at  Westminster?     These  are  matters  which  will  deserve 
and  require  to  be  considered  before  the  somewhat  hasty  assertion,  without 
authority  and  without  argument  at  the  bar,  of  a  right  which  has,  I  believe, 
never  yet  been  exercised,  and  which  could  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  bo 
exercised  in  the  case  of  a  definitive  sentence  passed  by  the  Queen  in  Council, 
without  directing  the  writ  of  proliibition  personally  to  the  Sovereign  hei-self, 
is  likely  to  command  a  very  general  acceptance  or  respect.     The  judgment 
in  question  must  also  be  a  surprise  to  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  my  very 
learned  and   highly  respected  predecessor.     After  the  very  unusual  com- 
pliment paid  to  him,  a  living  author,  of  quoting  his  valuable  book  on 
Ecclesiastical  law  as  a  legal  authority,  he  must  be  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
laid  to  his  charge  that  he  has  deviated  from  the  practice  of  his  own  court, 
and  has  acted  ultra  vires  in  issuing  a  monition  to  Mr.  Mackonochie  ordering 
him  to  abstain  in  the  future,  in  addition  to  a  sentence  punishing  him  for 
offending  in  the  past,  the  only  reason  given  why  this  proceeding  was  xdtra 
vires  being  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  court  over  which  he 
with  so  much  distinction  presided.     Nor  is  he  able  to  take  refuge  in  the 
excuse  offered  for  him  that  in  so  acting  he  was  only  following  what  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  done  in  two  previous  cases, 
inasmuch  as  that  tribunal  has  never  done  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  the 
suggestion  that  it  has  done  so  is  at  once  refuted  upon  carefully  reading  the 
report  of  the  two  cases  in  question.     But  to  no  one,  I  imagine,  would  this 
decision  be  more  surprising  than  to  the  learned  counsel  who  represent  Mr. 
Mackonochie.     The  ground  on  which  they  asked  for  a  prohibition  was  this 
— that  Mr.  Mackonochie's  disobedience  to  the  monitions  which  had  been 
served  upon  him  could  only  be  punished  in  one  way — namely,  by  imprison- 
ment for  contumacy  ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  punish  him  by  suspension 
was  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  law  and  practice.    But  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  assert  that  the  issuing  of  the  monition  itself  was  a  departure  from  the 
established  procediure  of  the  court  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
practise,  or  to  put  forth  the  doctrine,  which  I  will  venture  to  call  startling, 
that  a  monition  or  order  to  refrain  in  future  from  definite  illegal  practices 
in  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  even  when  lawfully  issued  by  an  ecclesi- 
astical court,   is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  waste  paper  which    the 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  treat  with  contempt  and  tjie  court  is  powerless  to 
enforce.     How  this  can  be  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  statute  of  63  Geo.  3,  c. 
127,  which  invests  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  with  the  power  of  pronouncing 
in  contempt  **  any  person  neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  obedience  to  the 
lawful  orders  or  decrees  as  well  final  as  interlocutory  of  such  court,"  and  by 
means  of  a  signijicavit  imprisoning  such  persons,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
But  that  these  two  propositions,  if  in  any  degree  warranted  by  the  practice 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,   or  even  arguable  in  connection  with   that 
practice,  should  have  escaped  the  vigilance  or  exceeded  the  hardihood  of 
the  very  acute  and  learned,  and,  I  may  add,  sufficiently  bold,  ecclesiastical 
lawyers  who  had  Mr.  Mackonochie's  interests  in  charge,  I  am  still  more  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.     And  lastly,  the  public  must,  I  think,  have  been  surprised 
to   discover  that  a  system  of  judicature  should  exist  in  this  country  so 
anomalous  and  so  repugnant  to  common  sense  as  that  which  thi8  judgment 
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affirms,  and  which  I  will  in  a  few  words  proceed  to  explain.  In  this  country 
there  have  been,  time  out  of  mind,  different  groups  of  courts  exercising 
different  jurisdictions  and  administering  different  laws— the  courts  of 
common  law,  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  the  Courta 
Ecclesiiistical,  part  of  whose  jurisdiction  has  l>een  in  modem  times  trans- 
ferred to  the  Courts*  of  Probate  and  Matrimonial  Causes,  and  many  other 
inferior  courts.  All  these  courts  (I  am  speaking  of  niatters  as  they  stood 
before  the  Judicature  Act)  dealt  with  different  subjects  and  administered 
different  laws.  They  proceede<l  by  different  methodn,  and  had  a  special 
practice  all  their  own,  which  they  amended  from  time  to  time  and  regulate<l 
for  themselves.  A  proper  Court  of  Appeal  from  each  court,  or  set  of  coarta, 
reviewed  their  decisions  in  point  of  law  and  controlled  their  procedtirc.  So 
matters  stood  before  the  Judicature  Act,  which  did  not  affect  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courta  nor  confer  any  powers  on  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for 
interference  with  them.  In  this  state  of  things  the  novel  claim  now  made 
by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  is  this — that  the  judges  of  that  court,  who 
are  wholly  unskilled  and  uninformed  (officially  speaking)  in  the  practice  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Coiu^s,  who  luive  not  even  the  means  of  knowing  what 
that  practice  has  been  by  access  to  the  records  of  those  courts,  are  empowered 
by  law  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  a  particular  proceeding 
ia  in  accordance  with  usual  practice  or  not,  and,  deciding  in  the  uegatite, 
to  suddenly  put  a  stop  to  the  suit  altogether,  leaving  justice  wholly 
unadministered,  and  both  parties  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  fruiUeia  litigation. 
If  this  result  had  been  the  fault  of  the  parties  in  addressing  themselrea  to  the 
wrong  jurisdiction,  it  might  be  said  that  they  had  themselv^  to  blame.  But 
if  the  thing  complained  of  is  no  more  than  a  wrong  step  in  a  rightful  suit, 
one  would  have  thought  it  imprissible  but  that  the  court  which  reviewed  that 
step  and  pronounced  it  uTong  should  have  power  to  put  matters  right,  and 
let  the  suit  proceetl.  And  this  is  the  iK>wer  which  resides  in  a  court  of 
appeal.  But  the  Queen's  Ik'uch  Division  is  not  a  court  of  appeal  from  th«* 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  has  no  such  powers,  and  that  they  should  thn?« 
su'umarily  intervene,  and,  prvmouncing  a  judgment  upon  what  is  or  ia  not 
the  practice  of  this  court  (whicli  I  will  prt;sently  show  is  absolutely  mistaken 
in  point  of  fact),  HhouKl  thus  put  a  summary  end  to  the  suit,  to  the  grtsat 
loes  and  prejudice  of  t!ie  suitors,  is  I  rejK.'at,  an  anomaly  in  judicature  f«>r 
whicli  the  public  was,  1  think,  hardly  prei>ared.  But  what  mtwt  have  Iwcn 
thus  a  surjirise  to  others  bca>mes  little  less  than  consternation  to  those  wL«» 
have  to  administer  the  ecclcHiastical  laws  of  the  realm  in  future.  They  can 
only  regulate  their  proccedingM  by  previous  decisions  in  their  own  courts, 
subject  to  the  review  of  their  court.^  of  appeal  ;  and  if,  when  following  the 
decisi<»us  of  thoHe  courts  of  appeal,  an  in  the  present  caiie,  they  are  liable  at 
any  nioment  to  have  their  pnnx^'dings  stultified  and  bn>ught  to  a  sudden 
stop  by  an  uxtruneoU;)  thbtinal  which  has  no  official  experience  in  these 
pr»>citvhiig4  or  knowledge  of  their  re^juirement*,  they  are  placed  in  the 
difhciilty  of  eiilier  i^^'iiurin;;  the  decisions  of  the  appeal  courts  or  inviting 
a  writ  of  pn>hibition.  In  thiK  dilemma  their  authority  cannot  fail  to  \>c 
impairv.ll,  if  not  de^tnned,  and  I  do  not  hcMitate  to  affirm  that  the  efficiency 
t>f  this  court  will  be  wholly  arrested  in  future  if  the  principle  acted  upon  in 
Mr.  Muckonochie*s  case  be  applied  to  its  future  prucoedingt.  It  is  for  this 
rva;»<»ii  iliat  I  li;ivc  fdt  it  my  duty  to  i'Xamine  frt-^'ly  this  dccisi<»n,  t<»gether 
with  tlio  re.i>«'nin^'  ui>un  which  it  is  based,  and,  having  done  so,  to  publicly 
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make  my  protest  against  this  new  interpretation  of  the  word  "  jurisdiction  " 
and  the  paralysing  influence  over  this  court  which  has  been  "  usurped  "  by 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  under  colour  of  it.  I  propose  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  based  upon  serious  misconceptions  of 
fact  and  equally  grave  misinterpretations  of  the  law  ;  but,  before  doing  so, 
I  will  state  exactly  what  it  is  which  that  judgment  has  decided.  Sir  Robert 
Phillimore,  when  presiding  in  this  Court,  punished  Mr.  Mackonochie  for 
certain  illegal  practices  by  a  six  weeks'  suspension,  and  in  addition  admon- 
ished him  to  abstain  in  future  from  these  practices.  Mr.  Mackonochie 
repeated  them,  notwithstanding  the  monition  which  had  forbidden  him  to 
do  so,  and  for  this  conduct,  which  was  both  a  repetition  of  the  original 
oflence  and  a  contempt  of  the  monition,  I  suspended  him  from  his  office 
and  benefice  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  judgment  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  pronounces  the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  subsequent  to 
the  first  punishment  of  six  weeks'  suspension,  to  be  either  idtra  vires 
or  coram  non  jiidice — I  think  those  are  his  expressions — becatuse  they 
are,  he  says,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  For, 
treating  the  matter  as  if  it  was  a  case  in  the  common  law  courts  or  the 
criminal  courts  of  the  country,  he  conceives  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
have  never  done,  and  have  no  power  to  do,  more  than  punish  for  the  par- 
ticular offences  which  were  charged  in  the  stiit,  and  that,  having  done  so, 
the  suit  is  at  an  end,  any  fresh  departures  from  the  law  being  punishable 
only  in  a  fresh  suit.  In  this  view  of  the  case  it  wiD  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  existence  in  ecclesiastical  law  of  such  a  thing  as  a  monition,  which  is 
a  process  or  order  wholly  unknown  to  the  common  or  criminal  law  of  the 
land.  But  this  difficulty  is  got  over  by  the  assertion  that  a  monition  in  a 
criminal  suit  is  nothing  more  than  a  mild  punishment,  a  species  of  rebuke, 
or  condemnatory  shake  of  the  head,  which  the  defendant  is  at  liberty  to 
disregard  if  he  pleases,  and  for  disobedience  of  which  no  punishment  of 
any  kind  can  be  inflicted  by  the  court.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  practice  and  procedure  of  this  and  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  of  the  kingdom  up  to  the  time  when,  as  he  asserts,  the 
Judicial  Committee,  in  a  previous  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  in 
a  suit  against  Mr.  Purchas,  "  usurped  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised." 
The  Ecclesiastical  Courts  can  punish,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  contends, 
like  the  criminal  courts,  any  offence  within  their  juiisdiction  ;  but,  like  the 
criminal  courts,  they  can  only  do  so  by  means  of  a  suit  commenced  after 
the  ofi*ence  was  committed.  So  that,  if  a  clergyman  systematically  sets 
the  law  at  defiance,  and  insists  Sunday  after  Sunday  on  performing  Divine 
Service  in  an  illegal  manner,  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  does  not,  says  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  permit  them  to  do  more  than 
award  a  punishment  for  the  past,  and  does  not  empower  them  to  make  any 
order  upon  the  defendant  to  desist  from  the  same  illegal  practices  in  future. 
It  is  upon  this  reasoning  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  declares  that  the  mo- 
nition issued  by  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  in  this  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie's 
was  a  departure  from  the  proper  practice  of  the  court,  because  that  learned 
judge,  dealing  first  with  the  past,  sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  suspension 
of  six  weeks  ;  and  then,  dealing  with  the  future,  issued  a  monition  to  him 
to  desist  from  the  practices  which  had  been  condemned.  The  second  point 
upon  which  the  Lord  Chief  Jiistice  has  declared  these  proceedings  to  be 
illegal  and  void  is  that  to  which  I  have  above  alluded.     While  admitting 
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that  there  ia  such  a  thing  in  ecclesiastical  practice  as  the  issuing  of  a  moni- 
tion to  abstain  firom  illegal  practices,  he  declares  that  such  a  monition  can 
only  be  issued  as  the  substantive  punishment  awarded  by  the  court  for  the 
past  offences  which  the  defendant  may  have  committed  ;  so  that,  if  the  de- 
fendant is  charged  with  any  departure  from  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  the  coiurt  finds  the  oflfenoe  to  be  proved  in  fact  and  in  law,  it  is  then  at 
liberty  to  pass  a  sentence  of  punishment,  and  among  the  punishments  which 
the  court  may  inflict  is  this  *'  admonishing  "  or  issuing  of  a  ''  monition  "  to 
the  defendant  ordering  him  not  to  do  so  again,  which  monition  when  issued 
puts  an  end  to  the  suit,  leaving  the  defendant  to  obey  it  or  not  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  court  in  the  not  very  dignified  position  of  having  issued  an  order 
for  which  it  cannot  enforce  respect.  I  believe  I  have  thus  correctly  expressed 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice*8  meaning,  but  I  will  quote  his  own  words  :  **The 
result,  then,  at  which  I  arrive  on  the  most  careful  consideration  I  can  give 
to  the  Hubject  is,  that  a  monition  in  a  penal  suit,  while,  if  pronounced  as  a 
definitive  sentence,  it  carries  with  it  no  ulterior  consequences,  cannot  be 
appended  to  a  definitive  sentence  awarding  a  specific  punishment,  so  as  to 
prolong  and  enlarge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  to  warrant  any  farther 
proceedings  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence  as  for  contumacy."  I  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  wholly  mistaken  in  point  of  fact, 
and  that,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  usual  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts,  he  has  been  led  to  denounce  as  a  modem  usurpation  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  a  practice  which  has  the  authority 
of  the  most  learned  judges  who  have  ever  presided  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court8,  including  the  distinguished  names  of  Dr.  Lushington,  Sir  John 
Kicoll,  and  Lord  Stowell.  But  before  doing  so  I  must  deal  with  what  is  a 
far  luure  vital  question.  Let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  moment,  that  this  court 
did  in  >Lr.  Mackouochie^s  case  deviate  from  its  ancient  practice  ;  does  that 
constitute  an  excess  of  jurisdiction,  and  does  the  law  jiermit  a  court  of  com« 
mon  law  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  such  a  question,  first  determining  whai  is 
and  what  is  not  the  ancient  and  proper  practice  of  the  Kcclesiastiral  courts, 
and  tlten,  l)ccausti  it  considers  a  particular  method  of  |m>coeding  to  be  at 
variance  with  that  practice,  declare  that  the  court  has  exceeded  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  must  be  stopped  by  a  writ  of  prohibition  ?  Xow,  I  venture  to 
aflirm  that  no  such  |>ower  has  ever  been  claimed  or  exercised  before.  In  all 
the  old  text  books— books  of  the  highest  authority— the  **  Abridgments  '*  of 
Viner  and  Bacon,  and  the  *'  Digest  **  of  Comyns,  the  subject  of  prohibition 
is  treated  at  large.  In  Comyns*  Digest  alone  there  are  no  less  than  foKy 
(Miges  devoted  to  it,  and  from  first  to  last  in  these  books  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  courts  of  law  ever  having  interfered  by  way  of  prohibition,  unless 
either  the  subject  of  the  suit  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
court,  or  tliat  court  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  the  matter  which  was 
within  its  jurisdiction  had  incidentally  dealt  with  some  other  matter  the 
detenninati(.»n  of  which  pn.>perly  belonged  to  some  other  jurisdiction.  To 
these  definitions  may  be  adde<l  general  statements — that  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  would  interfere  if  the  inferior  courts  did  anything  contrary  tt>  the 
law  of  the  land.  No  authority  has  been  cited  by  the  Lord  Chief  Jiutice  for 
any  extension  of  the  writ  <»f  prohibition  beyond  these  limits.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  in  not  easy  to  pn>ve  a  negative,  and  cite  authorities  to  disprove  a 
right  or  |M»wer  vthich  has  never  before  been  asserted.  The  natural  coutm 
in  such  a  case  i^  to  c«>iisult  such  definitions  as  may  be  found  in  the  older 
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authorities  of  the  writ  of  prohibition,  its  objects  and  its  application.     At 
the  head  of  the  title  **  Prohibition  "  in  Bacon's  Abridgment  is  the  following  : 
**  And  for  this  purpose  the  writ  of  prohibition  was  framed,  which  issues  out 
of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law  to  restrain  inferior  courts,  whether 
such  courts  be  temporal,  ecclesiastical,  maritime,  or  military,  &c.,  upon  a 
suggestion  that  the  cognisance  of  the  matter  belongs  not  to  such  courts," 
&c.     So  that  prohibitions  do  not  import  that  the  Ecclesiastical  or  other 
inferior  temporal  courts  are  alia  than  the  King's  courts,  but  signify  that  the 
cause  is  drawn  ad  aJiud  examen  that  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
always  said  in  all  prohibitions  (be  the  court  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  to 
which  they  be  awarded)  that  the  case  is  drawn  ad  aliiid  exainen  contra  coro- 
lutm  et  dignitatem  regiam.     In  Viner's  Abridgment,  title  "  Court,"  letter  D, 
it  is  said,  "  The  court  ought  to  take  notice  of,  and  give  credit*  and  faith  to 
the  proceedings  and  sentences  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  think  that 
their  proceedings  are  consonant  to  the  law  of  Holy  Church,  for  cuilibet  in 
arte  sua  perito  est  credendunif  though  what  they  do  there  be  against  the 
reason  of  our  law,"  and  for  this  is  cited  4  Coke's  Reports,  f.  29,  pi.  18.     The 
definition  given  of  a  prohibition  in  Viner's  Abridgment  is  cited  from  Wood's 
Institute,  another  book  of  high  authority,  as  follows  :  A  prohibition  issues 
*'  to  forbid  a  judge  to  proceed  in  a  cause  that  belongs  to  the  common  law 
courts,  or  that  belongs  not  to  his  jurisdiction,  though  the  courts  of  law  can 
give  no  remedy."    Again,  in  Viner's  Abridgment,  title  **  Prohibition,"  2,  is 
the  following  :  "  The  probate  of  wills  is  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  and  so 
they  may  proceed  in  their  own  manner,  although  different  from  ours  ; "  and 
again,  *' Agreed  (Shower,  p.   172,  in  the  case  of  Shatter  v.   Friend)  if  the 
spiritual  court  proceeds  in  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  and  pertaining  to  those 
courts  J  according  to  the  civil  law,  though  their  proceedings  are  against  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  yet  prohibition  does  not  lie."    In  Comyn's  Digest, 
*^  Prohibition,"  F.  (1),   under  the  heading,  "For  what  cause  granted"  is 
the  following  :  "A  prohibition  should  be  granted  to  the  spiritual  court  in 
all  cases  where  the  ecclesiastical  judge  proceeds  in  a  matter  out  of  their 
jurisdiction  ;  though  the  temporal  court  has  not  cognisance  of  the  matter 
for  which  the  libel  is  in  the  spiritual  court,  for  it  is  sufficient  cause  for  a 
proliibition  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  exceeds  its  jurisdiction."    In  none 
of  these  descriptive  passages,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  anything  said  of  a  pro- 
hibition to  an  inferior  court  because  it  dealt  in  this  way  or  that  with  a 
matter  over  which  its  jurisdiction  could  not  be  questioned.      But  I  will 
proceed  to  other  authorities.     In  Breedon  v.  Hill  (Lord  Raymond,  p.   221) 
Holt,  C.J.  expressed  himself  as  follows  :  "When  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
are  possessed  of  a  cause  which  is  merely  of  spiritual  cognisance,  the  courts 
of  common  law  allow  them  to  pursue  their  own  method  in  the  determination 
of  it,  but  where  in  such  a  cause  collateral  matter  arises  which  is  not  of  their 
cognisance  properly,  there  the  courts  of  common  law  enforce  them  to  admit 
Huch  evidence  as  the  common  law  would  allow."     In  the  thirteenth  part  of 
Lord  Coke's  Reports,  f.  44,  there  is  a  long  case  de  modo  decimandi,  the  main 
question  being  whether  a  custom  should  be  tried  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
or  a  i)roliibition  should  issue.     But  to  the  fourth  objection  made,  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  had  refused  a  plea  de  modo  decimandiy  the  judges  re- 
solved that  "  If  the  spiritual  court  ought  to  have  the  trial  de  modo  decimandi, 
then  the  refusal  of  acceptance  of  such  a  plea  should  give  cause  of  appeal, 
not  of  prohibition,  as  if  excommunication,  divorce,  heresy,  simony,  &c.,  be 
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pleaded  there,  and  the  plea  refused,  that  gives  no  ground  of  prohibition  ;  as 
if  they  deny  any  plea  a  mere  spiritual  appeal  and  no  prohibition  lieth.'*  The 
expressions  used  in  these  authorities  make  sufficiently  clear  the  line  which 
has  always  hitherto  been  drawn  between  entertaining  a  suit,  or  incidental 
matter,  which  lies  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  proceeding  in  a 
faulty  or  improper  way  in  a  matter  which  lies  wholly  within  it.  The  fizit  is 
ground  of  prohibition,  and  the  last  is  ground  of  appeal.  This  line  of  dis- 
tinction has,  unfortunately,  been  overlooked  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  has  been  firmly  upheld  by  one  of  the 
most  able  and  distinguished  members  of  his  own  court.  Lush,  J.,  in  giving 
judgment  in  this  very  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  expressed  this  distinction 
in  language  admirably  clear  and  unambiguous :  *'  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  and  jurisdiction 
to  pronounce  for  the  offence  of  which  it  has  found  the  defendant  guilty  the 
very  sentence  which  it  has  pronounced.  I  think  we  have  no  jurisdiction  to 
inquire  whether  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure  lias  or  has  not  been 
followed  in  this  case.  The  practice  and  procedure  of  every  court  when  no 
Act  of  Parliament  intervenes  to  regulate  it  (which  I  assume  to  be  the  ease 
here)  is  within  the  exclusive  cognisance  of  the  court  itself.  If  in  a  particu- 
lar case  the  mode  of  proceeding  were  shown  to  be  ever  so  irregular  and  at 
variance  with  the  ordinary  practice,  it  would  not  give  this  coiurt  jurisdiction 
to  interfere.  Irregularity  in  procedure  is  matter  of  appeal  and  not  of  pro- 
hibition, and  the  appeal  is  to  the  Privy  Council  and  not  to  this  court."  But 
I  will  now  advert  to  a  decision  the  great  weight  of  which  will  not  be  denied 
in  Westminster  Hall.  In  the  year  1835  a  Mr.  Smyth  was  engaged  in  a  suit 
with  his  wife,  which,  after  passing  through  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  came 
to  the  King  in  Council  by  way  of  appeal.  The  Judicial  Committee  retained 
the  cause  and  ordered  Mr.  Smyth  to  appear  absolutely.  Conceiving  him- 
self aggrieved  by  this  order,  and  maintaining  that  on  a  former  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Delegates  the  matter  had  been  otherwise  decided,  Mr.  Smyth  ap- 
plied to  the  Court  of  Queen *s  Bench  for  a  prohibition.  The  case  was  heard 
by  Littlcdale,  J.,  Patteson,  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
court  was  determined  by  Littlodale,  J.  He  said  :  **  Whether  the  Judicial 
Committee  were  right  in  decreeing  Mr.  Smyth  to  appear  absolutely  or  not 
is  a  question  of  practice,  not  of  jurisdiction.  The  temporal  courts  cannot 
take  notice  of  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  or  entertain  a  ques- 
tion whether  in  any  particular  cause,  admitted  to  be  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
sance, the  practice  has  been  regular.  The  only  instances  in  which  the 
teuiporal  courts  can  interfere  by  way  of  prohibiting  any  particular  proceed- 
ing in  an  ecclesiastical  suit  arc  those  in  which  something  is  done  contrary  to 
tlie  general  law  of  the  land,  or  manifestly  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court :  " 
(5>ee  3  Atlol.  i^-  Ell.  p.  724.)  Not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  Mr.  Smyth 
made  a  niiiiilar  application  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  case  is  reported  in 
1  T^-rrwhit  iViCtranger,  p.  220.  Lord  Abinger  said  that  hewould  give  no  opinion 
a<«  tt>  whether  prohibition  would  lie  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  went 
on  as  f<»llowB  :  **  It  is  alleged  that  the  Judicial  Committee  have  come  to  a 
wrong  decision  upon  a  matter  in  which  they  have  jurisdiction.  They  have 
the  {tower  to  remove  the  suit  into  their  own  court,  and  to  take  oognisanoe 
of  it  and  to  make  decrees  and  orders  rej«]>ecting  it.  That  being  so,  if 
they  have  fallen  into  any  error,  whether  in  some  interlocutory  matter  or  in 
their  tinal  judgment,  we  cannot  remedy  it  or  entertain  an  appeal  from  their 
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decision.     We  cannot  afibrd  any  redress,  for  if  there  be  any  mistake  in  the 
proceedings  it  is  in  a  point  of  practice,  which  cannot  be  the  ground  of  a 
prohibition."    In  the  same  case  Parke,  B.  expressed  himself  thus:  **The 
Judicial  Committee  had  jurisdiction  in  this  case,  which  is  all  we  are  bound 
to  watch  over  in  inferior  courts.     The  Judicial  Committee  retained  the 
cause,  and  thus  obtained  what  may  be  termed  an  original  jurisdiction,  and 
then  they  ordered  Mr.  Smyth  to  appear  absolutely.     I  give  no  opinion  on 
that  order,  but,  whether  right  or  wrong,  it  was  a  step  taken  in  the  cause  by 
a  court   having  competent  jurisdiction."     AJderson,  B.  added:  ''If  they 
have  done  wrong  it  is  in  a  matter  over  which  they  had  jurisdiction,  and 
which  regards  the  practice  of  their  own  court,  and  which  cannot,  therefore, 
be  the  subject  of  a  prohibition."     To  this  judgment  Gurney,  B.  assented, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  the  deliberate  opinion  of  no  less  than  seven  judges 
to  add  to  that  of  Lush,  J.  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  temporal 
courts  have  no  right  or  power  to  inquire  into  and  review  the  procedure  or 
the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  but  only  to  restrain  them  from 
entertaining  matters  which,  by  reason  of  their  nature,  are  not  within  their 
l>roper  jurisdiction.     But  I  must  cite  yet  another  and  still  more  modern 
authority.     The  case  Ex  parte  Story  occurred  in  a.d.  1852,  and  is  reported 
in  8  Exch.  195.     It  was  an  application,  on  Mr.  Story's  behalf,  for  a  writ  of 
prohibition  to  the  Consistorial  Court  of  London.     His  complaint  was  that  in 
a  matrimonial  suit  two  decrees,  ordering  liim  to  receive  his  wife  and  to  pay 
alimony,  had  been  made  in  his  absence  and  without  previous  notice  to  him. 
The  application  was  refused.     Alderson,  B.  said  :  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Court 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter  of  the  suit,  and  we  cannot  assume 
that  it  has  acted  in  this  instance  without  jurisdiction.     Every  court  must 
necessarily  be  intrusted  with  the  control  over  its  own  rules  of  practice.     If 
that  were  not  so,  the  proceedings  in  the  courts  would  continually  be  subject 
to  be  stayed  by  prohibitions  supported  by  the  rash  oaths  of  the  suitors." 
And  Parke,  B.  said  :  "  The  case  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  Marshalsca  case, 
and  falls  within  the  principle  of  law  which  is  there  expounded,  namely,  that 
when  a  court  has  jurisdiction  over  the  suit,  and  proceeds  inverso  ordiiie,  or 
erroneously,  neither  the   party  suing  nor  the  officer  is  liable  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  the  party  afl'ected  by  the  proceeding.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
here  the   Ecclesiastical   Court   has  jurisdiction  over   the  suit,  but   if  any 
l)roceeding  of  an  irregular  nature  has  taken  place  in  that  suit,  it  does  not 
take  away  the  jiudsdiction  of  the  court,  but  merely  gives  the  party  a  remedy 
l>y  application  to  the   court  itself,  or  by  appeal.     Ex  parte  Smyth  is   in 
principle  expressly  in  point."     Nor  could   an   opposite  opinion   bo  for  a 
moment  entertained  unless  an  extension  and  significance  were  given  to  the 
word   "  jiurisdiction "   at   variance   with   its   natural  and   proper  meaning. 
That  any  given  court  should  have  power  to  correct  and  punish  a  particular 
offence,  in  a  particular  person,  it  is  necessary  that  the  offence  itself  should 
be  of  a  nature  to  fall  within  its  jurisdiction ;  that  the  person  should  be 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  the  punishment  awarded  to  him  should 
be  one  which  the  court  is  competent  to  inflict  for  that  offence.     These 
things   constitute    "jurisdiction."    But   whore  they   exist  the  method   of 
bringing  the  defendant  into  court ;  the  form  in  which  the  offence  is  charged 
against  liim  ;  the  particular  forms  in  which  facilities  are  provided  for  his 
defence ;  the  specific  rules  under  which  each  step  in  the  suit  is  taken — 
these  things,  which  are  but  the  machinery  by  which  justice  is  administered, 
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lio  \vidcly  apart  from  the  right  and  jurisdiction  to  administer  it,  and  to 
confound  them  together  in  the  common  uae  of  the  word  ''jurisdiction"  is, 
I  think,  a  misapplication  of  terms  sufficiently  obvious.     For  these  reasons 
and  on  these  authorities  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
lias  wrongfully  '  *  usurped ''  (to  use  the  expression  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice) 
in  tliis  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  a  right  to  enquire  into  and  decide  upon  the 
practice  of  this  court.     But  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  view  of 
that  practice  taken  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  is  utterly 
unfounded  in  fact.     I  will  not  quote  that  learned  judgment  at  large.     It 
is  enough  to  point  attention  to  the  specific  propositions  which  it  asserts. 
Tlio  first  proposition  is  that  which  I  have  before  stated — namely,  that  a 
monition  not  to  offend  in  like  manner  again  cannot,  according  to  the  practice 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  be  appended  to  a  sentence  awarding  punishment 
for  an  offence  already  committed.     Now,  in  dealing  with  this  proposition, 
tho   Lord  Chief  Justice  has,  in  the  very  outset,  fallen  into  a  signal  and 
unaccountable  error  of  fact.     He  is  clearly  under  the  impression  that  the 
Judicial  Committee,  in  deciding  the  former  suit  against  Mr.  Madconochie, 
and  the  suit  against  Mr.  Purchas,  had  done  this  very  thing — tliat  is  to  say, 
had  appended  a  monition  to  a  sentence  of  punishment ;  for  he  says  that  Sir 
Robert  Phillimore,  in  taking  that  course  in  this  suit  against  Mr.  Macko- 
nochie, had  ''  d(me  no  more  than  follow  the  precedents  set  by  the  Judicial 
Committee.''     But  the  contrary  is  the  fact,  as  indeed  will  be  perceived  from 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  own  statement  in  a  latter  part  of  his  judgment  of 
the  proceedings  taken  in  these  cases,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  did  not  pass  any  sentence  of  punishment  for  the  offences  charged 
in   tho  articles,  but  only  admonished  the  defendant.     The  punishment  of 
stisi>cn8ion  afterwards  awarded  by  them  was  awarded  for  not  obejring  that 
monition,  and   repeating  the  original  offence.     This  remarkable  mistake, 
however,  only  sliifts  the  burden  of  having   *'  usurped  "  this  method  of 
proceeding  (now  denounced  as  novel)  from  the  Judicial  Committee  to  the 
shoulders  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore.     But  it  cannot  rest  there,  because,  if 
the  case  of  Fendall  v.  iri/jon,  which  was  decided  on  the  15th  Dec  1862, 
by  Dr.  Luahington,  is  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  he  (who  during  a 
long  life  had  almost  an  exceptional  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  practice) 
did  the  very  same  thing.     The  suit  arose  in  the  Arches  Court  by  letters  of 
r«»qucst,  and  was  instituted  ft>r  false  doctrine.     Dr.  Lushington  found  the 
charge  pn>ved,  and  sentenced  Mr.  Wilson  by  a  suspension  for  one  year  ah 
vfiic'w  vt  Uuefirioj  and  in  addition  ' '  admonished  "  him   not  to  repeat  his 
otiVuct'.     In  a  similar  case  of  the  Bishop  of  SaHJmry  v.  WiUiamA,  arising  in 
like  manner  upon  letters  of  request,  and  which  was  argued  and  dealt  with 
by  tlie  court  about  the  same  time,  Dr.  Lushington  did  precisely  the  same 
tlifng.     Tliese  cases  will  be  found   in  the  Privy  Council  Appeals.     I  will 
now  go  hack  thirty  years,  to  a  time  when  the  Arches  Court  was  presided 
over  by  Sir  John  Nicijll.     In  the  year  1830  the  suit  of  FieU  v.  (Vsmj  was 
decided.     It  is  ri'iKtrted  in  3  Hagg.  p.  178.     It  was  a  criminal  suit,  brought 
by  letters  of  re«piest  from  the  ConsLstorial  Court  of  Chichester,  and  the  offence 
ch.iP4i>d  was  that  of  brawlins^.      An  affirmative  issue  having  been  given.  Sir 
J«>)in  Nio»ll  susiK'ndeil    the  defendant  ah  im/rr«ni  tctUnst  for  one  month, 
*'  admonished  "  him  and  c«>ndemned  him  in  costs.     Again,  in  the  year  1826, 
in  a  criminal  suit  pnunotetl  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Tiirmine  against  Geoi^ 
Clarkson  for  brawling,  Sir  John  Nicoll  suspended  the  defendant  ab  %nijrts&^ 
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ecclesue  "for  the  apace  of  one  fortnight,"  and  admonished  him  '*to  refrain 
in  future  from  offending  in  like  manner  under  pain  of  the  law  and  contempt 
thereof."  The  sentence  of  the  court  is  set  out  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Coote's 
book  on  the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  at  p.  253,  as  an  ordinary 
precedent  in  cases  of  that  character.  1  will  take  another  instance  in  Sir 
John  Nicoll's  time  ;  it  occurred  as  early  as  the  year  1816.  The  name  of  the 
case  is  Blukemore  v.  Brider^  and  it  will  be  found  reported  in  2  Phil.  p.  362. 
The  suit  came  by  letters  of  request  from  the  Commissary  of  Chichester,  and 
it  was  a  criminal  suit  charging  the  defendant  with  having  married  and 
cohabited  with  the  daughter  of  his  former  wife  by  a  former  husband.  Sir 
John  Nicoll  held  the  charges  to  be  proved,  declared  the  marriage  void, 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  do  penance  as  a  punishment,  and  "  admonished" 
him  to  live  separate  from  the  woman  in  question  for  the  future.  The 
sentence  is  set  out  at  length  in  the  notes  to  the  case.  The  judge  pronounced 
tliat  "  William  Brider  and  Mary  Walter  ought  to  be  strictly  and  under  pain 
of  tlie  law  ^  admonished '  to  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  abstain  for  the 
future  from  all  pretended  matrimonial,  incestuous,  and  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion with  each  other,  and  we  do  by  these  presents  so  admonish  them." 
Here,  therefore,  again  was  a  sentence  of  punishment,  and  in  addition  an 
admonition  to  **  abstain"  from  the  offence  in  future  "  under  pain  of  the  law." 
What  these  latter  words  **  under  pain  of  the  law  "  meant  is  apparent  from 
the  next  case  which  I  am  about  to  cite — a  case  which  has  the  great  authority 
of  Lord  Stowell — Burgess  v.  Burgess,  reported  in  the  Consistory  Reports, 
vol.  1,  p.  384,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1804.  It  was,  like  the  last  case, 
a  criminal  suit,  charging  incestuous  cohabitation.  Lord  Stowell  held  the 
articles  proved.  In  consideration  of  the  age  and  infirmity  of  the  party,  he 
forbore  to  pass  the  sentence  of  penance,  which,  he  said,  was  the  usual 
punishment,  but  condemned  him  in  costs,  and  "admonished"  him  not  to 
continue  the  intercourse.  The  parties,  he  said,  must  live  in  future  separate 
and  apart,  and  if  obedience  be  not  given  to  this  order,  excommunication  and 
other  consequences  will  necessarily  follow.  I  will  conclude  this  continuous 
line  of  modem  authorities  with  one  more  case,  taken  also  from  the  Reports 
of  Lord  Stowell's  decisions.  The  case  of  Cox  v.  Goodday  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Consistory  Reports,  vol.  2,  p.  138.  It  occurred  in  1810,  and  was  a 
criminal  suit  in  which  articles  were  exhibited  against  the  Rev.  William 
Goodday  for  brawling.  The  defendant  having  given  an  affirmative  issue  to 
the  articles,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  court  to  a  suspension  ah  officio  for  a 
fortnight,  and  was  also  "admonished"  not  to  offend  in  future.  Here, 
then,  is  a  series  of  cases,  beginning  as  early  as  1804,  in  which  the 
practice  of  passing  a  sentence  of  punishment  and  adding  thereto  a 
^  *  monition  "  or  injunction  to  abstain  from  the  like  offence  in  future,  has 
been  adopted  and  acted  upon  throughout  this  century,  and  by  the  most 
eminent  judges  who  have  presided  in  the  Arches  Court  during  that  period 
of  time.  This  period  of  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  covers  the  whole  time 
during  which  any  reports  of  ecclesiastical  cases  are  in  existence,  excepting, 
perhaps,  the  notes  of  Sir  George  Lee  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but 
if  any  previous  reports  existed,  can  any  doubt  be  entertained  that  the  samo 
thing  would  constantly  appear  to  have  happened?  The  cases  coUected 
by  Mr.  Rothery,  and  published  in  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  carry  this  same  practice  further  back  by  the  space  of  another 
century.     The  case  No.  98  occurred  in  the  year  1692,     It  was  a  suit 
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commenced  in  the  Conflistory  Court  of  Gloucester  for  an  incestuouB 
marriage  and  cohabitation  by  Richard  Orchard  with  his  father's  widow. 
There  was  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arches  and  thence  to  the  Deleg^atea. 
The  Delegates  pronounced  sentence  against  the  appeal,  and  '^  declared  that 
the  said  pretended  marriage  was  a^  initio  null  and  void,  and  separated, 
divorced,  and  absolved  the  appellants  therefrom,  and  further  sentenced 
them  to  be  canonically  corrected  and  to  perform  salutary  and  condign 
penance.  They  also  condemned  the  appellants  in  costs  in  all  the  courts. 
A  monition  was  also  decreed  forbidding  the  appellants  to  consort  together 
except  in  public."  Indeed  so  completely  an  established  practice  has  it  been 
to  admonish  for  the  future  as  well  as  correct  and  punish  for  the  past,  that 
a  prayer  by  the  promoter  that  the  court  would  so  deal  with  the  defendant 
is  to  be  found  in  the  common  form  of  articles  used  in  this  court  in  criminal 
suits.  In  Mr.  Coote's  Book  of  Practice,  p.  222,  is  a  form  of  articles  given 
as  a  precedent  against  a  layman  for  brawling,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner :  **  And  that  you  be  duly  and  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
law  corrected  and  punished  for  the  same,  and  admonished  to  refrain  from 
the  like  behaviour  for  the  future."  And  accordingly,  in  the  articles  exhi- 
bited in  this  very  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie,  the  prayer  of  the  promoter 
is  that  the  defendant  be  ''duly  and  canonically  punished  according  to  the 
gravity  of  his  offence,  and  likewise  '  admonished  *  against  eo  offending  in 
future,  and  condemned  in  the  costs,"  &c.  The  articles  exhibited  in  the 
former  suit  against  Mr.  Mackonochie  concluded  with  a  prayer  in  identically 
tho  same  form.  And  yet  this  is  the  mode  of  procedure  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  asserts  to  have  been  ''  assumed "  or  ''usurped "  within  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Judicial  Committee,  "not  indeed,"  he  says,  "by  the  judges  of 
the  ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  but  by  judges  of  whom,  however,  great 
and  eminent,  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  they  may  be  supposed 
to  be  less  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  law."  I  might 
perhaps  stop  here,  for  this  erroneous  theory  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
invented  of  ecclesiastical  practice  underlies  (with  one  exception  which  I  will 
presently  mention)  the  whole  of  his  judgment,  and  forms  the  entire  basis  of 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  I  will  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  thai,  had  these 
cases  and  this  practice  been  known  to  him,  his  decision  would  hardly  have 
been  what  it  was.  But  the  other  proposition  which  he  has  asserted  relating 
to  the  practice  of  this  court  is  equally  without  foundation,  and  is  likely  t4» 
be  HO  misleading  to  suitors,  and  mischievous  to  the  efficiency  of  the  court, 
that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  mention  it.  An  "  admonition/*  he  says,  in 
a  criuiinal  suit,  save  where  it  is  issued  to  compel  appearance  or  "  as  a  means 
of  furtherinp^  the  progress  of  a  suit,"  can  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  definitive 
sentence  of  punishment  for  a  past  offence.  And  when  thus  used,  it  cannot 
be,  he  contends,  "  the  foundation  of  any  ulterior  consequences,  but  is  only 
a  form,  however  mild,  of  punishment ;  the  open  and  public  censure,  or 
rebuke  of  the  judge,  for  ecclesiastical  misconduct,  generally  aooompaniod  by 
the  party  thus  censured  being  condemned  in  aists,  and  to  be  remembered, 
doubtless,  as  a  matter  of  aggravation  should  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
occur,  but  not  capable  of  being  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  future  pn>- 
ccedings  of  a  summary  character  on  the  sc(»rc  t»f  contumacy  in  case  of  such 
re{>etition.*'  Now,  it  is  undoubted  that,  in  many  instances,  the  Eodostastt- 
cal  CoiirtA  have  satisfied  themselves  in  criminal  suits  with  admonishing  the 
defendant  to  abstain  in  future  from  the  conduct  or  neglect  which  may  have 
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been  charged  against  him  as  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  without  adding  thereto 
any  specific  punishment  for  the  past.  The  reason  of  this  becomes  apparent 
when  the  nature  of  these  so-called  criminal  suits  is  adverted  to  and  properly 
understood.  The  powers  and  office  of  the  spiritual  courts  are  correctional 
and  disciplinary.  The  primary  and  professed  object  of  these  criminal  suits 
is  not  to  deter  others,  but  to  enforce  upon  the  defendant  himself  pro  salute 
anwuE  a  course  of  conduct  no  longer  open  to  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
refoimation  of  the  defendant  being  the  avowed  object,  it  is  quite  as  much, 
or  more,  the  purpose  of  the  suit,  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  to 
provide  against  future  misconduct  as  to  punish  for  past  excesses.  The 
language  of  the  citations  and  of  the  sentences  in  use  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  fully  bears  out  this  statement ;  nor  will  it  be  denied  by  anyone 
conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Such  a  comparison,  therefore,  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  institutes  between  an  indictment  for  larceny,  where 
the  prisoner  is  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  Crown  and  dignity  of  the 
Queen,  and  is  punished  for  the  sake  of  example,  and  a  suit  in  this  court 
ag<aiiist  a  clergyman  for  enforcing  upon  him  a  due  observance  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal law  in  the  performance  of  Divine  Service,  is  a  comparison  between  two 
things  which  at  the  very  foundation  have  no  analogy  whatever,  and  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  but  the  common  name  of  "  criminal."  Is  it, 
then,  possible  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  a 
'*  monition,"  or  order  of  the  court  to  abstain  in  future  from  particular  con- 
duct or  practice,  is  an  order  which  the  court  may  make,  but  cannot  enforce  ? 
Lot  me  glance  at  some  of  the  cases  in  which,  without  any  punishment  for 
the  past,  the  court  has  thus  ordered  the  defendant  to  abstain  or  desist 
in  future.  In  Barnes  v.  Share  (1  Robertson  399)  the  suit,  which  was  a 
criminal  one,  came  to  this  court  by  letters  of  request  from  Exeter.  The 
defendant,  a  clergyman,  was  charged  with  reading  services  and  preaching 
without  a  licence  in  an  unconsecrated  chapel.  Dr.  Lushington  held  the 
cliarged  proved,  did  not  sentence  him  to  any  punishment,  but  admonished 
him  "  to  refrain  from  offending  in  like  manner  in  future,"  adding,  "Should 
he  be  guilty  of  a  repetition  of  this  offence  it  wiD  be  not  only  an  offence 
against  his  diocesan,  but  against  the  authority  of  this  coiurt ; "  that  is,  not 
only  an  offence  against  ecclesiastical  law,  but  a  contempt  of  the  authority 
V  hich  commanded  him  to  refrain  from  committing  it.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
Jlodfjsoii  V.  Dillon  (2  Curteis  388),  a  criminal  suit  was  instituted  in  the 
Consistory  Court  of  London  against  a  clergyman  for  officiating  in  an  imcon- 
secrated  chapel  without  the  licence  of  the  bishop.  The  promoter  prayed 
' '  that  the  defendant  should  be  monished  to  refrain  "  from  so  officiating  in 
future,  and  the  judge  '*  admonished  "  him  accordingly.  A  similar  case 
occurred  in  a.d.  1789.  Burton  v.  Wells  (1  Consistory  Reps.  p.  34)  was  a 
criminal  suit  against  Dr.  Wells  for  officiating  in  Ely  Place  Chapel  without  a 
licence.  Lord  Stowell  said,  "I  must  therefore  pronounce  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  London  by  decreeing  that  Dr.  Wells  has  officiated 
vvithrmt  authority,  and  direct  a  'monition'  to  issue  to  him  to  desist."  Now, 
docs  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  really  mean  to  contend  that  the  monitions  issued 
in  these  cases  were  mere  rebukes  for  the  past,  and  that  if  the  clergymen  in 
(juestion  had  wholly  disregarded  the  orders  of  the  court  they  might  have 
done  so  with  impunity  ?  What  authority,  I  may  ask,  is  there  for  such  a 
doctrine  ?  The  language  of  the  learned  judges — of  Lord  Stowell,  who,  in 
the  case  above  quoted,  spoke  of  '^  excommunication  following "  ux>on  dis- 
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obedience  ;  and  of  Dr.  Lusliingion,  who  spoke  of  disobedience  being  an 
offence  '*  against  the  authority  of  the  coiurt" — nay,  the  very  language  of  the 
monition  itself,  which  commands  the  defendant  to  abstain  for  the  future 
^*  under  pain  of  the  law  and  contempt  thereof/'  are  distinctly  at  variance 
with  any  such  proposition.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  modem  reports 
would  afford  instances  in  which  disobedience  to  those  monitions  was 
followed  by  punishment  for  contempt.  Such  a  matter,  involving  the  mere 
exercise  by  the  court  of  its  ordinary  powers  for  enforcing  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  would  not  furnish  matter  for  a  report.  But  it  happens  (again  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Rothery^s  collection  of  cases  in  the  Delegates)  that  the  older 
records  of  the  courts  do  furnish  such  instances.  The  case  No.  100,  "which 
was  a  suit  by  one  Mary  Hewetson  against  a  woman  named  Chamberiayne 
for  adultery  with  Thomas  Hewetson,  her  husband,  was  promoted  in  the 
Arches  Court  by  letters  of  request  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  "The 
court  had  previously  issued  a  monition  forbidding  Thomas  Hewetson  and 
Chamberiayne  to  consort  together  except  in  public,  and  a  decree  of  excom- 
mimication  was  issued  against  them  for  not  obeying  the  monition."  The 
Delegates  rejected  the  appeal  and  issued  a  similar  monition.  The  statute, 
moreover,  of  53  Geo.  3,  c.  127,  which  was  "an  Act  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,''  <&c.,  is  distinctly  opposed  to 
the  contention  that  a  monition  cannot  be  enforced.  For  it  provides  that  in 
all  cases  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  "  where  any  person  required  to  comply 
with  the  lawful  orders  or  decrees,  as  well  final  as  interlocutory,  of  any  such 
court  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  obedience  to  such  lawful  ordezi  or  de- 
crees, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge  to  pronounce  such  person  contumacious 
and  in  contempt,"  and  to  signify  the  contempt  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
with  the  consequence  of  imprisonment.  But  the  most  singular  aspect  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  proposition  remains  to  be  stated.  He  admits  that 
a  monition  in  a  common  process  in  constant  use  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  "  as  incidentjd  to  procedure,"  and  as 
a  means  of  "  furthering  the  prc»gre8s  of  a  suit,"  and  he  docs  not  deny  that 
such  monitions  may  be  and  are  universally  enforced  by  the  court,  if  not 
obeyed  ;  while  he  asserts  that  a  "  monition  "  forming  the  definitive  sentence 
of  the  court  need  not  be  obeyed  and  cannot  be  enforced  by  the  court.  So 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  admonitions — one  of  a  peremptory  character, 
not  to  be  disregarded  without  the  liability  to  punishment,  and  another  of  a 
harmless,  and  I  might  add  useless  character,  and  which  may  be  set  at  naught 
with  safety.  And  yet  the  "monitions  "  in  all  cases  are  the  same,  and  are 
formal  documents  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  court  in  precisely  similar 
language,  and  in  all  cases  they  command  a  particular  thing  to  be  done  or 
abstained  fn.>m  "under  pain  of  the  law  and  contempt  thereof."  I  have 
thought  it  right  thus  to  refute  this  pn>position  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — 
viz.,  that  the  monitions  of  the  cimrt  may  l»e  disol>eyed  with  impunity,  be- 
cause, if  it  should  go  forth  to  the  ])ublic  with  his  high  sanction  and  uncon- 
tnulicted,  it  would  undermine  the  authority  of  this  court  in  some  of  its  roost 
useful  functions.  But  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  this  suit 
agTiin.Ht  Mr.  Mackonochie  the  further  question  arises  whether  the  power  of 
this  court  to  punish  the  defendant  for  disobeying  the  monition  and  repeating 
hi:!  original  offence  is  limitetl  to  the  impristmment  authorised  by  the  statute 
of  George  Iff.,  or  whether  it  extends  to  punishing  him  by  suspension. 
Having  expressed  myself  very  fully  upon  this  subject  on  a  former  occasioii, 
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I  forbear  to  recur  to  it.  The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  upon  it  is  that 
the  sentence  of  suspension  in  Mr.  Mackonochie's  case  was  intended  to  be 
passed  upon  him,  not  only  for  his  contempt  in  disobeying  the  monition,  but 
also  for  his  breach  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws  in  the  repetition  of  his  original 
offence.  And  some  pains  were  taken,  in  drawing  up  the  order  of  this  court 
(which  I  may  add  was  not  in  existence  until  after  the  rule  nisi  for  a  prohi- 
bition had  been  granted)  to  make  this  intention  clear  and  unambiguous, 
with  what  success  it  remains  for  others  to  decide.  One  point,  and  one  point 
only,  remains,  and  I  notice  it  the  more  particularly  because  from  the  report 
which  I  have  seen  of  the  judgment  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  one  particular  point  upon  which  (subject  to  a  general 
agreement  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Mellor,  J.  rested  his  judgment. 
This  court,  it  is  argued,  has  no  original  jurisdiction,  and  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  present  case  arises  solely  under  the  letters  of  request  from  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  bishop,  it  is  said,  could  only  request  this  court  to  deal  with 
offences  committed  before  the  letters  of  request  were  issued,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  only  confer  upon  this  court  a  jurisdiction  to  punish  those 
offences  without  regard  in  the  future.  I  pass  by  the  question  whether  the 
Archbishop  has  or  has  not  an  original  jurisdiction  within  his  province  subject 
to  the  bill  of  citations ;  and,  assuming  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  to  be 
conferred  by  the  letters  of  request,  I  will  answer  the  above  objection  in  a 
few  words,  both  on  principle  and  on  authority.  The  bishop,  if  this  suit  had 
been  commenced  in  the  Consistory  Court,  would  have  had  authority  not 
only  to  punish  for  the  past,  but  to  admonish  for  the  future,  such  being  the 
practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  and  when  the  bishop  requested  the 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Arches  to  institute  the  suit  in  this  court,  where  the 
same  practice  prevails,  he  invoked  the  exercise  in  the  Court  of  Arches  of 
the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  that  he  himself  would  have  exercised  if 
the  suit  had  been  instituted  in  his  own  court.  And  with  regard  to  authority 
I  am  satisfied  with  pointing  out  that  the  two  cases  of  FoidaU  v.  WUsan  and 
the  Bisliop  of  Salisbury  v.  Williams^  in  which  Dr.  Lushington  admonished 
the  defendant  not  to  offend  in  future,  were  both  cases  coming  to  him  by 
letters  of  request,  as  also  were  the  two  cases  above  quoted  of  Blakemore  v. 
Brider  and  Field  v.  Cozens,  in  both  of  which  Sir  John  NicoU  did  the  same 
thing,  while  the  practice  of  the  Bishop's  Court  in  this  matter  is  evidenced 
by  the  case  above  quoted  of  Cox  v.  Goodday,  where  Lord  Stowell  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  London.  Having  thus  vindicated 
the  practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  proving  the  existence  during 
the  whole  time  over  which  any  reports  of  ecclesiastical  cases  extend,  and 
even  a  century  earlier,  of  the  very  procedure  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
has  denoimced  as  a  modem  invention,  I  may  very  properly,  I  think,  pass 
by  without  comment  the  following  exhortations  to  judicial  duty.  A  judge 
* '  cannot  set  himself  above  the  law  which  he  has  to  administer,  or  make  or 
mould  it  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  particular  occasion  ;"  ^'  it  may  be  that 
the  summary  jurisdiction  would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  order  to  prevent 
erratic  clergymen  from  setting  the  law  at  defiance,  and  retaining  benefices 
in  a  church  the  rules  and  ritual  of  which  they  habitually  disregard,  if  the 
Legislatvire  should  think  proper  to  create  it.  But  its  possible  utility  affords 
no  justification  for  usurping  it,  and  expediency  is  a  new — and  I  must  say 
to  me  strange — ground  to  assign  for  upholding  the  exercise  of  assumed 
judicial  authority  when  it  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  in  point  of  law."    The 
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imputation  here  apparently  conveyed  is  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Courta  have 
wilfully  overstepped  their  legal  authority  and  adopted  a  novel  procedure 
because  it  was  ''  exceedingly  useful/'  I  say  apparently,  for  I  should  be  as 
little  willing  to  believe  that  this  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  as  I  should  be  to  suppose  that  in  the  novel  power  which  he 
has  himself  *' usurped  "he  contemplated  a  useful  means  of  extinguishing 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  draw  one  practical 
lesson  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  nusconception  of  ecclesiastical  practice. 
Speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  *'I  have  to  deal  with  a  breach  of  law 
with  which,  as  a  common  law  judge,  I  am,  of  course,  though  I  have 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  make  myself  master  of  the  authorities,  less 
familiar ; "  and  again,  he  says  :  ''I  have  gone  carefully  through  all  the 
writers,  certainly  all  the  writers  of  authority,  who  have  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  since  the  Reformation,  and  have  not  only 
found  no  authority  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  but  not  even  a  trace  of 
it."  That,  after  a  search  so  laborious,  a  practice  which  has  all  along  been 
familiar  in  these  courts  should  have  escaped  attention,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  possible  to  compare,  as  analogous  to  one  another,  these  disdp- 
linary  suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courta  with  indictments  for  breaches  of 
criminal  law  must  afford  matter  for  surprise.  But  what  a  light  does  it  not 
shed  upon  the  system  newly  asserted  of  a  court  whose  function  it  is  to  ad- 
minister one  branch  of  the  law  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  another  court  which  administers  a  wholly  different  branch  of 
the  law  !  And  if  the  highest  ability,  the  most  extended  industry,  and  what 
all  must  know  to  be  the  most  earnest  desire  and  intention  to  arrive  at  a 
right  conclusion,  can  only  produce  a  result  so  much  to  be  deplored,  what 
hope  will  there  be  in  future  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  when  their  practice 
may  come  to  be  handled  by  ability  less  exceptional,  and  with  industry  less 
marked  ?  I  cannot  close  these  observations  without  a  word  upon  what  has 
been  called  the  *'  summary "  nature  of  the  proceeding  under  which  Mr. 
Mackonochie  has  been  punished.  For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  loth  to 
adopt  any  procedure  unless  absolutely  forced  upon  me  by  the  law,  even 
though  it  were  exceedingly  useful,  if  it  bore  unjustly  on  the  defendant,  or 
diminished  in  any  degree  his  means  or  opportunities  of  legitimate  defence. 
"Though  a  murderer  should  be  taken  red-handed  in  the  act,"  says  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  '^  if  there  is  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  the  criminal  must 
have  the  benefit  of  it"  Alas  that  thi^  should  be  so !  For  this  spedea  of 
defence  I  have,  I  confess,  no  sympathy.  The  picture  of  law  triumphant  and 
justice  prostrate  is  not,  I  am  aware,  without  admirers.  To  me  it  is  a  sorry 
spectacle.  The  spirit  of  justice  does  not  reside  in  formalities  or  words,  nor 
is  the  triumph  of  its  administration  to  be  found  in  successfully  picking  a 
way  between  the  pitfalls  of  technicality.  After  all,  the  law  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  but  the  handmaid  of  justice  ;  and  inflexibility,  which  is  the  moftt 
becoming  robe  of  tlie  latter,  often  serves  to  render  the  former  grotesque. 
But  any  real  inroad  upon  the  rights  and  opportunities  for  a  defence  of  a 
person  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  law  whereby  the  certainty  of  justice 
might  be  imperilled  I  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  moment.  I 
am,  therefore,  not  contented  with  having  shown  these  proceedings  to  be 
sanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  law  without  pointing  out,  in  addition,  that  they 
are  wholly  consonant  with  justice.  The  word  *'  surooiary  "  is  apt  to  convey 
a  false  impression.     In  the  criminal  courts  of  the  country  to  convict  by  a 
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summary  proceeding  is  to  withdraw  from  the  defendant  the  advantage  of  a 
jury.  In  the  common  law  courts  to  deal  with  a  matter  "summarily  on 
motion  "  implies  the  substitution  of  affidavits  for  witnesses,  and  very  often 
the  exclusion  of  an  appeal.  Buc  the  so-called  "summary"  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Mackonochie  in  this  court  has  excluded  nothing,  it  has  deprived 
him  of  no  advantage,  and  placed  him  in  no  respect  in  a  different  position 
from  that  which  he  would  have  occupied  had  his  offences  been  adjudicated 
upon  under  a  fresh  set  of  articles  in  a  fresh  suit.  Had  Mr.  Mackonochie 
chosen  to  appear  he  would  have  had  the  same  opportunity  of  calling  wit- 
nesses, the  same  opportunity  of  arguing  any  points  of  law,  and  the  same 
means  of  defending  himself  in  all  respects  as  the  proceedings  in  a  fresh  suit 
would  have  given  him.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  indeed,  says  he  would 
have  had  no  appeal ;  but  this,  again,  is  surely  an  error,  for  all  orders  of 
tliis  court,  however  trifling,  were  by  the  old  ecclesiastical  law  matters  of 
^ '  grievance  "  and  appeal,  and  the  Church  Discipline  Act  gives  an  absolute 
right  of  appeal  against  all  definitive  sentences,  and  an  appeal  with  leave  of 
the  judge  (which  is  never  refused  unless  purely  vexatious)  against  all  inter- 
locutory ordei-s.  The  whole  difference,  then,  between  the  procedure  which 
has  been  adopted  and  that  which  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  says  should  have 
been  adopted  lies  in  this,  that  if  a  fresh  suit  had  been  instituted  Mr.  Macko- 
nochie's  offences  would  have  been  charged  against  him  in  the  formal  lan- 
guage of  a  paper  headed  **  Articles,"  whereas  in  the  present  suit  the  same 
offences  were  charged  against  him  in  language  equally  precise  and  definite 
in  a  paper  headed  "  Notice  of  motion,"  this  latter  being  accompanied  by  an 
advantage  which  fresh  articles  would  not  have  given  him — namely,  the  affi- 
davits of  the  witnesses  who  were  to  prove  the  case  against  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  additional  expense  and  delay  which  a  fresh  suit  necessarily 
to  some  extent  involves  are  avoided.  The  designation,  therefore,  of  "  sum- 
mary," the  meaning  of  which  in  these  cases  is  thus  reduced  to  **  speedy  and 
inexpensive,"  instead  of  being  a  reproach  to  this  form  of  proceeding,  is 
very  much  to  its  credit.  The  further  objections  which  have  been  ingeniously 
suggested  against  it — namely,  that  the  defendant  might  have  removed  to 
another  benefice  out  of  the  original  diocese,  or,  what  would  be  a  more  for- 
midable consideration,  out  of  the  province,  maybe  properly  dealt  with  when 
such  a  case  arises.  In  such  case,  as  also  in  case  of  a  great  lapse  of  time 
after  the  issuing  of  the  monition  before  it  was  disobeyed,  it  would  be  quite 
competent  to  the  court  to  require  a  fresh  suit  before  taking  compulsory  or 
penal  measures.  These  considerations  make  it  abundantly  clear,  I  think, 
that  this  form  of  proceeding  by  "  monition,"  which  is  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cedure by  injunction,  or  perpetual  -injunction  in  the  Courts  of  Equity,  is 
conformable  to  justice,  while  it  is  not  opposed  to  the  security  or  even  the 
interests  of  a  defendant.  This,  though  it  forms  no  reason  for  adopting  such 
a  proceeding  without  the  sanction  of  the  law,  is  a  very  good  reason  for  up- 
liolding  it  when  it  has,  as  I  have  already  shown  it  has,  that  sanction. 
Regarding  the  criminal  aspect  of  these  suits  against  clergymen,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  the  nature  of  the  punishments  inflicted  in  them, 
even  in  extreme  cases,  does  not  extend  beyond  a  deprivation  of  their  pre- 
ferment in  a  church  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  which  they  may  have  vio- 
lated, and  in  the  case  of  signijicavit  an  imprisonment  which  terminates  as  soon 
as  they  declare  themselves  willing  to  conform  to  those  laws.  I  have  dwelt 
thus  at  large  on  the  judgment  pronounced  in  Mr.  Mackonochie'a  case,  be- 
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cause  I  conceive  that  the  independence  of  this  tribunal  in  matters  regarding 
its  own  procedure  demanded  an  adequate  protest  against  the  invasion  thereby 
made  upon  it.  But  the  Queen's  writ  of  prohibition,  however  unadvisedly 
issued,  must  command  both  obedience  and  respect.  And,  as  I  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  punish  Mr.  Edwards,  the  defendant  in  this  case,  by  imprisonment 
without  the  chance  of  running  counter  to  the  principles  which  have  been 
acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Mackonochie,  and  possibly,  if  not  probably, 
inviting  another  prohibition,  I  think  it  best  for  all  parties  to  hold  my  hand 
and  decline  to  proceed  to  compulsory  measures  at  present.^ 


in. 

7.V   RE   AGAR-ELLIS    {IXFANTS). 
AGAR'ELLIS   V.  LASCELLES. 

A  Protestant  gentleman,  prior  to  his  marriage  to  a  Roman  Catholic  lady, 
promised  her  that  all  the  children  of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  eldest  child,  the 
husband  retracted  the  promise,  directed  his  wife  to  have  the  children 
educated  as  Protestants,  subsequently  engaged  Protestant  governesses,  and 
habitually  took  them  to  Protestant  churches  on  Sunday. 

The  wife,  unknown  to  the  husband,  took  the  children  on  week  days  to 
confession  and  services  at  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  imbued  their  minds 
with  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  that  Church,  till  at  last  the  children— three 
girls  of  the  respective  ages  of  twelve,  eleven,  and  nine— refused  to  accompany 
their  father  to  Protestant  places  of  worship. 

The  father  having  expre^ed  his  intention  to  send  them  away  from  homo 
to  the  care  of  a  ProtcHtant  clergyman,  the  mother  presented  a  petition  under 
the  Infants  Custody  Act,  1873,  for  an  order  preventing  the  children  from 
being  deprived  of  her  care  and  society,  and  for  directions  as  to  their 
education  which  would  admit  of  their  being  brought  up  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  petition  was  presented  before  Malins,  V.C.  on  July  23rd,  1878, 
by  the  Hon.  Harriet  Agar-EHlis,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Leopold  Agar-EUis, 
by  her  father  Lord  Camojrs  as  next  friend,  under  the  Act  to  Amend  the 
Law  as  to  the  ciutody  of  Infants  (36  &  37  Vic.  c.  12),  praying  that  such 
proper  directions  might  be  given  for  the  custody  and  education  of  the  three 
children  of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Agar-EUis  as  should  prevent  them 
from  being  deprived  of  the  society  and  maternal  care  of,  and  free  interouurso 

'  Tlie  attack  of  I'Or*!  Ponzance  npon  ^law  triumphant  and  jtistioe  pnistrate  '* 
ditl  nut  ple.ifio  the  I^ord  (*hii*f  JtLsticc  of  England,  who  an»wered  the  criticUm  of 
Li»rd  IVnzanco  in  a  printiHl  pamphlet  of  iMime  Jiixty  pages,  disposing;  of  him  and 
his  c  mrt  and  all  hi:*  ar^mentu  in  a  very  effective  controversial  style,  and 
■erioiLHiy  tending  to  sliake,  in  thou|(htfal  minds,  the  respect  which  English  law 
and  its  admini»tratur»  ^hotl^l  c^>mnian<l. 
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with,  the  petitioner,  and  should  admit  of  their  being  brought  up  as  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  petitioner  might  not  be  debarred  from  seeing  or 
writing  to  them,  except  on  the  terms  of  her  not  speaking  or  writing  to  them 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  or,  at  all  events,  that  such  directions  might  be 
given  for  the  education  of  the  said  infants  as  should  most  conduce  to  their 
moral  welfare,  having  regard  to  their  previous  education  and  present  state 
of  mind  and  circumstances. 

The  petition  stated  the  man*iage  of  the  parties  on  February  8th,  1864  ; 
that  the  petitioner  was  then  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  a 
Protestant ;  that  according  to  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  no 
Roman  Catholic  was  allowed  to  marry  a  Protestant,  except  upon  express 
agreement  by  such  Protestant  that  all  the  children  of  the  marriage  should 
be  brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics  ;  that  Mr.  Agar-Ellis,  after  for  some  time 
refusing,  had  eventually  given  such  promise,  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
mari'iage  took  place  ;  that  there  were  four  children  of  the  marriage,  the 
eldest  a  son,  George  Robert,  who  was  born  on  November  8th,  1864, 
and  died  on  March  30th,  1872,  and  three  daughters,  Caroline,  Harriet, 
and  Evelyn  Mary,  who  at  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition  were 
twelve  and  a  half,  eleven  and  a  half,  and  nine  and  a  half  years  old 
respectively  ;  that  the  son  George  Robert  was,  with  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Agar-Ellis,  baptized  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  that  after  the  baptism 
of  such  child  differences  had  arisen  between  the  petitioner  and  Mr.  Agar- 
Ellis  as  to  the  religion  of  their  children  ;  that  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  had,  in 
violation  of  his  promise,  made  efforts  to  have  his  children  brought  up  as 
Protestants,  and  taken  them  to  Protestant  churches  ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  tlie  children  had  always  remained  under  the  maternal  care  of  the 
petitioner,  and  that  she,  relying  on  the  ante-nuptial  promise,  had  systema- 
tically taught  them  the  catechism  and  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  taken  them  to  Roman  Catholic  churches  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Agar-Ellis,  and  caused  them  to  receive  the  sacraments  of  that  Church  ;  that 
the  eldest  and  youngest  daughters  had  been  secretly  baptized  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  they  were  all  fully  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  trutli  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  that  early  in  the  present  year 
they  had  refused  to  go  to  a  Protestant  church  with  Mr.  Agar-Ellis,  and 
persisted  in  such  refusal  ever  since  ;  and  that  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  was  threatening 
to  remove  the  children  from  home  to  a  Protestant  parsonage  with  a  view  to 
their  being  brought  up  as  Protestants. 

By  an  affidavit  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  deposed,  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
promise,  tliat  the  petitioner  before  the  marriage  had  promised  that  all  would 
be  right  after  tlie  marriage  if  he  gave  way  at  the  time  on  the  question  ;  by 
wliich  he  understood  her  to  mean  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  bring  up  his 
children  as  I'rotestants,  and  that  the  formal  promise  was  only  to  overcome 
the  external  obstacles  to  their  union.  He  deposed  that  the  baptism  of  the 
son  in  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  been  celebrated  against  his  wish ; 
that  the  baptisms  of  his  first  and  tliird  daughters  had  been  without  his 
knoAvledge  ;  that  in  1869  all  his  daughters  had  been  received  into  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  that  he  had  always  enforced  upon  the  petitioner  that 
the  children  were  to  be  brought  up  as  Protestants  ;  that  he  had  habitually 
taken  them  to  Protestant  chiurches  ;  that  Protestant  governesses  had  been 
engaged  to  superintend  their  education  ;  and  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that  the  children  had  been  in  the  habit 
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of  going  to  Roman  Catholic  churches  with  their  mother  or  receiving  the 
sacraments  of  that  Church. 

Before  the  hearing  of  the  petition  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  instituted  the  action 
of  Agar-EUift  v.  Lascelks^  by  whidh  the  children  were  made  wards  of  court  ; 
and  on  July  20th,  1878,  he  took  out  a  summons  in  chambers  for  directions 
as  to  the  place  where,  and  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  the  children, 
who,  with  Mr.  Agar-Ellis  were  made  plaintiffs  in  the  action,  ought  to  be 
educated. 

The  petition  was  heard  by  Malins,  V.C.,  on  Augiuit  6th,  1878.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  came  to  the  conclusion  on  the  evidence  that  Mr.  Agar-Ellis 
had  made  the  alleged  ante-nuptial  promise  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  but  that  he  was  not  bound  by  such  promise, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  revoke  it ;  that  the  petition  was  accordingly  unsuatain- 
able,  as  the  father  had  an  absolute  right  to  control  the  religious  education 
of  his  children,  ^-ith  which  the  court  could  not  interfere  in  the  absence  of 
any  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  father  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
wife  to  submit  herself  to  the  expressed  wishes  of  her  husband. 

Tlie  petition  was  accordingly  dismissed,  with  costs,  and  an  order  was 
made  on  the  summons  declaring  that  the  children  ought  to  attend  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  and  were 
not  to  be  taken  again  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church  or  to  oonfeaaion,  and 
that  Mrs.  Agar-Ellis  was  not  to  inculcate  in  their  minds  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

From  this  order  Mrs.  Agar-Ellis  appealed. 

Sir  H.  G.  Giffard,  S.G.,  Bagshawe,  Q.C.,  and  F.  G.  Bagthawe,  for  the 
appellant. — Apart  from  the  distinct  ante-nuptial  promise  by  the  father  that 
these  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  these 
children  have  confirmed  relig:ious  opinions,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  respect.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  always  exercised  with  a  view 
to  the  welfare  of  the  infants,  and  it  is  its  duty  to  protect  them  from 
conduct  on  the  father^s  part,  such  as  is  here  contemplated,  which  amounts 
to  persecution  of  the  most  advanced  kind.  The  principles  on  which  the 
court  acts  are  illustrated  by  a  long  lint  of  cases.  Sheliey  v.  H^eMrookt^ 
Jacob,  200  ;  TalM  v.  Shrcwtbunj,  4  3Iy.  i<t  Cr.  680  ;  In  rt  CtcUia  Brvtmr, 
8  Ir.  Ch.  R.  173  ;  Stourt^m  v.  Stourton,  5  W.  R.  418,  8  De  O.  M.  &  G.  700  ; 
lU  North,  11  Jur.  7  ;  DavU  v.  Dan\  10  W.  R.  245  ;  Hill  v.  Jiill,  10  W.  R. 
400  ;  In  re  Xeirbernj,  14  W.  R.  173,  300,  L.  R.  1  Ch.  203  ;  Hmrkstntrik  v. 
Hawkficorth,  19  W.  R  735,  L.  R.  0  Ch,  039 ;  In  re  MeaHes,  1ft  W.  R  313, 
Ir.  R.  5  Eq.  98  ;  Amlreic  v.  Suit,  21  W.  R.  431,  016,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  622. 
The  mc»st  recent  case  which  reviews  the  above  authorities  in  In  re  Grime*, 
Ir.  R.  11  Ea{.  4<>5.  There,  as  in  wveral  of  the  other  cases,  the  court 
examine<l  the  children  to  ascertain  if  they  had  settled  religious  conTictions, 
which,  if  ascertaiiRHl,  the  court  would  not  allow  to  be  disturbed. 

Davey,  Q.C.,  and  G.  C.  Price,  ft>r  the  reHpondents.  The  only  canes  in 
which  the  court  will  interfere  with  the  father's  right  of  control  over  hi* 
children  are  ( 1 )  where  the  parental  authority  has  been  abused  ;  (2)  where  it 
has  bet'ii  voluntarily  abandoned,  as,  for  instance,  by  alhiwing  his  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  faith  not  his  own,  and  then  wishing  to  have  that  faith 
changed.  Here  neither  of  these  c(m<litions  appears.  Further,  there  is  no 
instance  in  which,  where,  as  in  the  prvm.*nt  case,  the  inauue  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tlie  chililren  in  provided  by  the  father,  the  court  has  ordered  the 
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children  to  be  brought  up  in  a  faith  different  from  that  of  the  father.  This 
point  is  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  In  re  Cecilia  Browne.  The  Infants  Custody 
Act  (36  &  37  Vic.  c.  12)  has  been  quite  misapplied.  The  object  of  the  prior 
Act  (2  &  3  Vic.  c.  54)  has  been  well  stated  in  Warde  v.  Warde,  2  Phillips, 
786,  and  the  Act  was  never  intended  to  protect  a  wife  in  disobedience  to  her 
husband's  lawful  authority.  [James,  L.J. — I  think  the  Act  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this  case.]  Then  the  petition  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  the  only 
question  is  as  to  the  injunction  and  order  granted  on  the  summons.  With 
regard  to  the  right  of  a  father  to  control  the  religious  education  of  his 
children,  in  both  the  cases  of  In  re  Meades  and  In  re  Chimes,  which  were 
chiefly  relied  on  by  the  appellant,  the  question  of  abandonment  of  the 
parental  authority  was  a  feature,  as  the  father  had  allowed  the  children  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  faith  not  his  own.  As  regards  the  abuse  of  the  parental 
authority,  the  conduct  of  the  father,  which  the  court  holds  to  be  an  abuse, 
is  illustrated  in  De  MannevUle  v.  De  Marmeville,  10  Ves.  62,  and  is  very 
different  from  the  present  case,  where  the  father  is  acting  simply  to  attain 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  children.  The  father  is 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and  the  court  will 
not  interfere  with  his  discretion,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  above  of 
abuse  or  abandonment.  In  SheUey  v.  Wedbrooke  the  father  was  a  man  of 
irreligious  life  ;  in  Sto'iirton  v.  8t<ywrton  it  was  a  question  between  the  mother 
and  the  testamentary  guardian  appointed  by  the  father,  where  the  court 
has  a  far  more  extended  jurisdiction  than  against  a  living  father ;  And/rews 
V,  Salt.  [James,  L.J. — The  question  to  my  mind  is.  Has  not  the  father,  by 
making  these  children  wards  of  coiurt,  submitted  his  rights  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court,  and  compelled  us  to  deal  with  the  case  exactly  as  if  it  were  the 
case  of  a  testamentary  guardian  ?]  No  ;  the  object  of  the  father  in  instituting 
the  action  was  not  to  waive  his  paternal  rights,  but  to  crave  the  aid  of  the 
court  in  enforcing  them.  In  Lord  Baymond^s  case.  Cases  temp.  Talbot,  p. 
59,  the  Lord  Chancellor  made  the  order  expressly  '*in  order  to  strengthen 
the  guardian's  hands."  The  father  did  not  intend  to  surrender  his  legal 
right  of  control  over  the  children,  and  if  he  had  so  intended,  it  would  have 
been  ultra  vires  for  him  to  do  so,  as  the  right  to  control  the  education  of 
his  children  is  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty  which  it  is  contrary  to  public 
policy  to  allow  the  father  to  part  with :  Vansittart  v.  VandttaH^  6  W.  R. 
386,  2  De  G.  &  J.  249.  The  doctrine  of  that  case  is  modified  by  section 
2  of  the  Infants  Custody  Act  of  1873,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  separation 
deed  made  between  the  parents.  It  is  useless  to  examine  the  children,  as, 
even  if  their  inclination  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  the  mother, 
the  coiurt  will  not  respect  such  inclination  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
discretionary  power  of  the  father ;  Nivgent  v.  Vetzera,  14  W.  R,  960,  L.  R, 
2  Eq.  740. 

Sir  H.  S.  Gifiard,  S.G.,  in  reply. — The  father  in  this  case  never  educated 
the  children  as  Protestants  beyond  taking  them  to  church  with  him,  and 
must  have  known  that  the  mother  was  educating  them  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  With  regard  to  the  legal  right  of  the  father,  it  is  a  mere 
trust,  as  laid  down  in  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence  (11th  ed.)  par.  1343, 
which  trust  the  court  will  compel  him  to  exercise  for  their  welfare.  Cur 
adv.  i^ilt.  November  23. — The  judgment  of  the  Court  (James  Baggallay,  and 
Thesiger,  L.J  J.)  was  delivered  by  James,  L.J. — The  material  facta  of  this 
case  are  few  and  not  in  dispute.     In  the  treaty  for  a  marriage  afterwards 
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contracted  between  a  lady  and  gentleman  of  different  religious  penuasiona, 
the  gentleman  gave  the  wife  and  her  friends  a  promiae,  about  which  there  ia 
some  dispute,  but  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  judgment  is  assumed  to  be 
an  absolute  unconditional  promise  that  any  children  bom  of  the  marriage 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  ladjr's  faith.    After  the  marriage,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  birth  of  the  first  child   the  husband  was  minded  to  retract 
that  promise  and  break  that  engagement,  and  from  that  time  he  has  adhered 
without  the  slightest  wavering  to  his  determination  that  the  children,  of 
whom  there  are  three  girls,  varying  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
these  proceedings  from  nine  and  a  half  to  twelve  and  a  half  years,  should 
be  brought  up  in  his  faith.     The  mother  conceived  herself  to  be  warranted 
in  disregarding  her  husband's  express  and  positive  wishes  and  commands 
as  to  the  religious  education  of  her  daughters,  and  availed  herself  of  all  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  relations  between  a  mother  and  daughters, 
who  had  never  been  separated,  not  only  to  impress  their  minds  with  the 
great  cardinal  truths  and  the  religious  and  moral  duties  common  to  both 
orders  of  faith,  but  to  instruct  and  indoctrinate  them,  so  far  as  they  were 
capable  of  recei>ing  them,  with  the  i>eculiar  tenets  constituting  the  charac- 
teristic difference  of  her  own  Church,  and  to  accustom  them,  as  a  matter  of 
religious  duty,  to  the  performance  of  certain  religious  acts,  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  such  peculiar  tenets,  such  as  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  the  practice  of  confession.     It  is  not  denied  that  this  was 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  hunband,  except  that  he  must,  it  is  sug- 
gested,  have  knoi^-n  that  these  girU  of  tender  years  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying  their  morning  and  evening  prayeni  at  their  mother's  knee.     Under 
the  influence  of  this  teaching  the  children  at  last  broke  into  open  revolt 
against  their  father,  and  )>oHitively  refused  to  obey  his  directions  to  go,  as 
they  had  previously  done,  to  his  church.     Tpon  this  the  father  determined 
to  remove  the  children  from  his  home,  and  place  them  under  tuition  with 
persons  of  his  own  creed,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  properly  instructed 
therein  ;  and  farther  determineil  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  mother,  unless 
she  prr>mised  iit»t  tt)  8|)eak  to  them  on  religious  subjects.     Hence  the  petition 
of  the  mother  complaining  c»f  that  threatened  separation,  and  the  suit  at  the 
instance  of  the  father,  making  the  children  wards  of  court,  and  in  effin.*! 
seeking  the  assistance  «>f  the  court  in  the  i>erformance  of  bin  duty  and  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  as  father. 

(>n  the  wife's  petition  it  appeared  to  the  court  unnecessary  t4»  hear  the 
respondent's  counsel.  *^  As  between  the  husband  and  wife,  it  i^  manifest  that 
the  wife  could  not,  by  a  course  of  consistent  and  |>ersi8tent  disc»be<lienoe  to 
the  husband's  wifdieM  and  commands,  give  herself  any  rights.  It  was  con- 
ceded by  counsel,  and  in  truth  it  is  on  principle  and  authority  settled  m>  .ia 
to  W'  lK*yond  <|uesti(»n  or  argument,  that  thi'  ante-nuptial  promise  is  in  i»(»tnt 
of  law  abs<»lutely  Vi»id.  The  husband  hail  in  the  plainest  tenus  ex[in*MUHl 
his  determination  Si>  to  treat  it,  and  to  assert  xuid  act  yi\Hm  his  legal  rights 
in  the  j»erfonuance  (»f  what  he  in  entitled  to  say  he  amceives  t4»  be  hi«  i»am- 
mount  j>atenial  duty.  As  l>etween  the  husliand  and  wife,  theref«»re,  ilie 
queMtion  is  to  be  detenuine<l  as  if  there  ha*!  never  been  any  such  proniiM*, 
and  just  as  if  she  or  her  husband  had  eiubnice<l  a  new  faith  after  the 
marriage.  I'lider  the  circumstances  there  can,  in  our  judgment,  \k*  no 
question  that  it  in  the  husl>aiid*s  undou)»t«Hl  Ii*gal  rij»ht  to  remove  his  chil- 
dren from  tlie  intiuciuH*  of  a  mother  \%Iio  i>i  avowcnlly  ui%iiig  that  intiueture  to 
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til  wart  his  wishes  and  plans  as  to  their  religious  training  and  education,  and 
to  impose,  as  a  condition  of  her  access  to  them,  a  promise  that  she  should 
not  use  that  access  to  them  for  a  purpose  prohibited,  and  lawfully  pro- 
hibited, by  him,  and  that  the  wife  has  failed  to  show  any  legal  ground  in 
support  of  her  petition. 

**But  the  main  object  has  been  not  the  question  of  the  relations  as 
between  husband  and  wife,  but  as  between  father  and  children,  or  as  between 
the  father  and  the  law.  It  is  conceded  by  the  law  of  the  country  that  the 
father  is  practically  charged  with  the  education  of  his  children.  The  right 
of  the  father  to  the  custody  and  control  of  his  children  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rights.  The  law,  it  is  true,  may  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  those 
rights  in  certain  cases,  as  it  may  interfere  with  his  property,  or  even  his 
liberty  ;  but  that  interference  must  be  the  result  of  some  wrong  act  on  his 
part.  He  may  by  his  conduct  have  forfeited  his  parental  rights  by  moral 
misconduct  or  by  the  profession  of  moral  or  irreligious  opinions  deemed  to 
unfit  him  to  have  the  charge  of  any  child  at  all,  or  he  may  have  abdicated 
that  right  by  a  coiu^e  of  conduct  which  would  make  a  resumption  of  his 
authority  capricious  and  cruel  towards  his  children.  But,  in  the  absence  of 
some  conduct  by  the  father  entailing  such  forfeiture,  or  amounting  to  such 
abdication,  the  court  has  never  interfered  with  the  father's  legal  right.  It 
is  a  legal  right  with  no  doubt  a  corresponding  legal  duty,  but  the  breach  or 
intended  breach  of  that  duty  must  be  proved  before  that  right  can  be  right- 
fully interfered  with. 

^^  But  it  is  contended  that  he  does  intend  to  commit  some  breach  of  his 
duty  because  he  is  about  to  disregard  the  consideration  on  which  several 
eminent  judges  have  considered  themselves  bound  to  act.  In  dealing  with 
infants  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce, 
in  the  case  of  Stourton  v.  SUyiMrton,  said  :  *  At  the  dose  of  the  argument, 
I  was  unable  to  consider  it  otherwise  than  very  possible  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  early  age  of  the  boy,  his  mother,  a  convert,  might  so  effectually  have 
availed  herself  of  the  full  opportimity  afforded  by  the  paternal  relatives  as 
to  have  made  religious  impressions  on  the  mind  to  a  depth  and  an  extent 
len daring  dangerous  and  improper*  any  attempt  at  important  changes.' 
And  his  lordship  said  in  conclusion  :  *  Upon  much  consideration  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  child's  tranquillity  and  health,  his  temporal  happiness,  and, 
if  that  can  exist  apart  from  spiritual  welfare,  his  spiritual  welfare  also,  are 
too  likely  now  to  suffer  importantly  from  an  endeavour  at  effacing  his 
Protestant  impressions,  not  to  render  any  such  attempt  unsafe  and  improper.' 
Lord  Justice  Turner  said  in  the  same  case  :  *  When,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  application  to  this  court  has  been  delayed,  and  the  children  have  been 
suffered  to  receive  religious  impressions  different  from  those  which  the 
father  entertained,  other  and  far  more  serious  considerations  present  them- 
selves— the  wishes  of  the  father  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  wellbeing,  or 
even  with  the  safety  of  the  children,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this 
is  the  case  or  not,  it  becomes  necessary  to  see  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
impression  which  has  been  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  to 
consider  what  may  be  tlie  danger  of  disturbing  that  impression.  .  .  . 
Tliat  the  minds  of  children  are  capable  at  a  very  early  age  of  receiving 
strong  impressions  upon  matters  of  religion  as  in  other  matters  is  not  to  be 
denied.  ...  It  was  urged  in  the  argument  that  the  opinion  of  a  child 
so  young  could  not  be  fixed,  and  that  the  impressions  which  this  child  had 
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received  might  be  removed  by  a  different  course  of  instruction  and  different 
associations.  It  might  be  bo  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  impressions  formed  might  lead  to  the  instruction  which  would  be  given 
being  received  with  carelessness  or  indifference,  or,  which  would  certainly 
not  be  less  dangerous  or  less  destructive  to  the  character  of  this  boy,  with 
affected  acquiescence  ?  May  it  not  be  that  the  attempt  to  force  upon  this 
child  a  different  faith  might  end  in  unsettling  his  existing  impressions,  and 
substituting  no  fixed  impressions  in  their  place  ?  I  much  fear  that  it  would 
be  so.' 

^'The  same  thing  in  substance  has  been  said  by  other  judges  in  other 
cases,  and  we  are  asked  in  this  case  ourselves  privately  to  examine  the 
children,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  by  that  examination  that  the  children  of  the 
age  I  have  mentioned  have,  to  use  the  language  of  Stourion  v.  SUynrton, 
received  religious  impressions  to  a  depth  and  an  extent  rendering  dangerous 
and  improper  any  attempt  at  important  changes  in  them,  and  so  to  satisfy 
oiursolves  that  the  father  is  about  to  abuse  his  parental  authority  by  seeking 
to  disturb  early  religious  conviction.  With  all  respect  to  the  learned  judge 
who  decided  Sto%irton  v.  Stonrtan,  we  should  decline  to  examine  a  child  of 
such  very  tender  years  as  the  child  there  was.  The  children  here  are — or, 
at  all  events,  the  eldest  is  ~  considerably  older  than  the  boy  there  waa.  But 
that  case  was  the  case  of  a  testamentary  guardian,  a  case  of  mere  and  pure 
trust,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  under  a  JTuiadiction 
always  exercised  with  the  widest  judicial  discretion.  And  the  same  is  to  be 
said  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  court  has  acted  in  the  like  manner.  In 
some  of  the  cases  cited  to  us,  the  judge  in  Ireland  did  examine  the  children 
even  where  the  father  was  responsible,  but  in  the  result  left  the  father  in 
possession  of  his  legal  right ;  and  even  in  those  cases  a  ground  waa  laid  for 
the  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the  father's  previous  conduct  in  respect  of  the 
children's  education  bringing  it  within  the  category  of  abdication.  It  is  nut, 
in  our  judgment,  necessary  further  to  examine  those  cases.  If  a  good  and 
honest  father  takes  into  his  consideration  the  past  teaching  to  which  his 
children  have  been,  in  fact,  subject,  and  the  effect  of  that  teaching  on  their 
minds  and  the  risk  of  unsettling  their  minds,  and  then  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  right  and  for  their  welfare,  temporal  and  spiritual,  that  he 
should  take  means  to  counteract  that  teaching  and  undo  its  effects,  he  is  by 
law  the  proper  and  sole  judge  of  that ;  and  we,  as  judges  of  the  land,  have 
no  more  right  to  sit  in  appeal  from  the  conclusion  which  he  has  consden- 
tioujily  and  honestly  arrived  at  than  we  should  to  sit  in  appeal  from  his  con- 
clusion as  to  the  particular  church  his  children  Hhould  attend,  the  particular 
sennoiiB  they  should  hear,  and  the  particular  religious  bcx>ks  to  be  placed  in 
their  hand^.  He  is  cjuite  as  likely  to  jtidge  rightly  as  we  are  to  judge  for 
hiiu.  At  all  events,  the  law  has  made  him,  and  not  us,  the  judge  ;  and  wo 
cannot  interfere  with  him  in  his  honest  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  which 
the  law  has  confided  t^^  him. 

'*  This  being  his  right,  has  the  father  abdicated  such  right  and  submitted 
the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  by  being  himself  the  party 
or  next  friend  to  the  institution  of  the  action  making  the  children  wards, 
and  hiinnelf  seeking  the  direction  of  the  court  as  to  their  education  f  We 
are  of  r>pinion  that  if  the  father  had  the  power  to  delegate  his  duty,  whidi 
we  d*»ubt,  it  would  not  be  fair  or  right  to  hold  that  he  had  unwittingly 
surrendered  hu  right  by  a  proceeding  evidently  taken   for  the  enforce- 
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nient  of  it,  and  for  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  court  in  vindication 
of  it. 

*'  We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  point,  and  the  only  point 
on  which  we  have  any  doubt,  viz.,  whether  the  court  should  interfere  at  all ; 
whether  the  court,  recognising  the  father's  undoubted  right  as  master  of  his 
own  house,  as  king  and  ruler  in  his  own  family,  can  be  called  on  by  liiTn  to 
be  ancillary  to  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  whether  he  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  enforce  his  commands  by  his  own  authority  within  his  own 
domain  ;  and  that  was  throughout  the  argument,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  the 
very  strong  inclination  of  our  opinion.  We  felt,  and  feel,  a  difficulty  about 
the  .court's  enforcing  an  order  of  a  private  person  which  it  disclaims  the 
right  of  examining.  But  it  is  not  a  question  between  the  father  and  the 
court,  it  is  a  question  of  the  wards  ;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  father  has 
retained  liis  right  to  direct  the  religious  education  of  his  children,  and  the 
father  being  minded  that  they  should  not  be  taken  to  mass,  confession,  or 
the  like,  the  causing  or  permitting  them  to  be  so  taken  in  direct  disobedience 
to  the  father's  commands  is  a  wrong  to  them  as  well  as  to  him.  I  perceive 
that  that  injunction  is  in  accordance  with  precedents  which  have  been  pro- 
duced to  us.  The  court  has  in  other  matters,  and  under  other  circumstances, 
protected  wards  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  guardians,  and  it  is  safer  not 
to  disclaim  or  narrow  its  right  or  duty  in  that  respect.  We  think,  there- 
fore, the  injunction  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  ought  to  be  sustained,  but  that, 
having  regard  to  the  ground  on  which  we  base  our  decision  on  the  main 
subject,  viz.,  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  father,  we  think  the  declara- 
tion ought  to  be  omitted — that  is,  'Hhat  the  said  infants  ought  to  attend 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,"  so  as 
to  throw  on  the  father  the  whole  responsibility  of  doing  now,  and  during  the 
remaining  years  of  his  children's  respective  minorities,  what  is  right,  and 
proper.  He  ought  to  discard  all  thoughts  of  personal  dignity,  personal 
supremacy,  or  of  triumph  in  a  personal  struggle.  The  law  trusts  to  him 
that  he  will,  rising  above  all  such  petty  feelings,  have  a  sole  regard  to  what 
he  conscientiously  believes  to  be  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
children.  And  we,  pronouncing  what  we  deem  the  law  to  be,  must  leave 
the  matter  to  his  sense  of  parental  duty  and  to  his  conscience." 

Appeal  dismUsedy  with  cods. 


IV. 
WHISTLER  V.  RUSKIN. 

Ix  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  on  Nov.  25,  before  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston 
and  a  common  jury,  the  case  of  Whistler  v.  Buskin  came  on  for  trial.  The 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  were  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Petheram ;  for 
the  defendant,  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Bowen.  The  plaintiff,  in  his 
statement  of  claim,  alleged  that  the  defendant  had  libelled  him  in  a  criticism 
upon  one  of  his  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  called  "A 
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Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold.*'  The  passage  complained  of  appeared  in 
F(yr8  Clatifjera^  which  is  contributed  to  and  edited  by  the  defendant,  and 
was  as  follows  :— "  For  Mr.  Whistler's  own  sake,  no  less  than  for  the 
protection  of  the  purchaser,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  ought  not  to  have  admitted 
works  into  the  gallery  in  which  the  ill-educated  conceit  of  the  artist  so 
nearly  approached  the  aspect  of  wilful  imposture.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
much  of  cockney  impudence  before  now,  but  never  expected  to  hear  a 
coxcomb  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public's 
face."  The  defendant  said  the  alleged  libel  was  privileged,  as  being  a  fair 
and  bond  fide  criticism  upon  a  painting  which  the  plaintiff  had  exposed  for 
public  view. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  having  opened  the  case  for  the  phnntiff,  Mr. 
Whistler  was  examined  by  Mr.  Petheram.  He  said  :  I  am  of  American 
parentage,  and  was  bom  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  lived  there  until  I  waa  about 
twelve  years  of  age.  My  father  was  an  engineer,  and  constmcted  the 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Railway.  I  then  went  to  America,  and  was 
educated  at  West  Point.  I  came  back  to  England  in  18^  or  1856.  After- 
wards I  resided  and  studied  in  Paris.  I  went  to  the  studio  of  M.  Glayrc, 
and  remained  there  two  years.  Among  my  feUow-students  were  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Poynter,  and  Mr.  Du  Maimer.  1  then  came  to  London.  I 
commenced  to  work  as  an  artist  while  in  Paris.  I  finally  settled  in  London. 
I  have  continually  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  last  time  three  or 
four  years  ago,  when  I  exhibited  a  portrait  of  my  mother.  Since  then  I 
have  sent  in  pictures  to  the  gallery,  and  I  sold  the  first  picture  which  I 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  England,  *'  At  the  piano,"  to  Mr.  Philip,  the 
artist.  I  also  exhibited  **La  M^re  G^rani,"  "Wapping,''  "Ships  in  the 
Thames,"  and  other  pictures.  I  have  also  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
My  pictures  were  for  sale.  I  exhibited  in  the  Dudley  Ghdlery.  During  the 
whole  of  my  career  I  have  l)een  in  the  habit  of  etching,  and  I  have  exhibited 
and  published  my  etchings  at  the  Hague  and  other  places.  I  received  a 
gold  medal  at  the  Hague.  The  authorities  of  the  British  Museimi  hare  a 
collection  t>f  my  etchings.  There  is  alsi>  a  collection  of  them  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  Her  Majesty's  library.  In  1877  I  exhibited  eight  pictures  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay.  One  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  One  was  called  a  **  A  Noctume  in  Blue  and  Gold," 
another  **  A  Noctume  in  Blue  and  Silver,"  and  others  were  **  A  Noctume 
in  Black  and  Silver,"  *'  An  Arrangement  in  Black,''  representing  Mr.  Irving 
as  ^'  Philip  II.,"  a  **  Harmony  in  Amber  and  Black,"  and  **An  Arrange- 
ment in  Brown."  Mr.  Carlyle's  pictiure  has  been  engraved,  and  the  mass  of 
the  artist's  proofs  were  subscribed  for.  Before  the  nocturnes  entered  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  they  were  Kold,  except  one.  One  wss  sold  to  the  Hon. 
Percy  Wyndham  for  2lM)  g\iineas.  I  had  a  commission  for  one  of  150 
guineas,  and  another  I  sold  for  200  guineas.  I  cannot  say  whether  the 
For*  Vlariijtra  has  an  extensive  circulation,  but  I  see  it  on  the  tables  <f 
most  persons  I  kn«»w.  Since  tlie  publication  of  this  criticism  I  have  not 
Ikm'u  able  to  sell  my  pictures  at  the  old  price. 

CYoHsexamined  by  the  Attorney -General  :  I  have  sent  pictures  to  the 
Royal  .\cademy  which  were  not  exhibited.  I  believe  that  is  the  experience 
of  nil  artists.  Tlie  last  pictiut;  of  mine  rejected  was  **  An  Arrangement  in 
Grey  and  Black— Portrait  of  the  Painter's  Mother.**  That  was  afterwards 
exhihiteil  at  the  Gmsvennr.     The  **  Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gold  '*  is  a 
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night  view  of  Cremome  with  the  fireworks.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  called  it 
a  "  Nocturne."  It  was  for  sale.  I  marked  it  at  209  guineas.  It  was  a 
good  price  ;  very  likely  a  stiffish  price.  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Ruskin.  I  have  read  some  of  his  works.  I  have  not  read  his 
"  Stones  of  Venice."  I  know  his  other  work  **  Modem  Painters."  It  is 
probably  the  view  of  Mr.  Ruskin  that  an  artist  should  not  let  a  picture 
leave  his  hands  which  by  labour  of  his  own  he  could  improve  ;  and  that  an 
artist  should  give  value  for  the  price  he  receives  for  a  picture.  I  have 
often  been  told  that  my  pictures  e^chibit  eccentricities.  When  I  send 
pictures  to  exhibitions  I  expect  they  will  be  criticised.  The  **  Nocturne  in 
Blue  and  Gold  "  I  knocked  off  in  a  couple  of  days.  I  painted  the  picture 
in  one  day,  and  finished  it  off  the  next  day.  I  do  not  ask  200  guineas 
for  a  couple  of  days'  work  ;  the  picture  is  the  result  of  the  studies  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  Attorney-General  proposed  to  submit  to  the  jury  the  "  Nocturne 
in  Blue  and  Silver,"  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Parry  said  it  would  be  unfair  to 
show  them  only  one  of  the  plaintiff's  productions  ;  all  the  pictures  he 
exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  GaUery  should  be  seen  by  the  jury.  Besides 
the  light  in  the  court  was  not  fit  for  pictures.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  **  Nocturne  in  Blue  and  Silver"  was  exhibited  to  the  jury  from  the 
bench.  The  plaintiff  said  the  picture  represented  Battersea  Bridge  by 
moonlight,  and  that  he  had  introduced  colour  on  tlie  frame  to  balance  it 
with  the  picture.  Another  picture  in  blue  and  silver  was  produced,  being 
a  view  of  the  river  at  Chelsea,  and  the  plaintiff  said  that  after  having 
arranged  the  idea  in  his  mind  he  did  the  mass  of  the  work  in  a  day.  He  had 
several  pictures  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  which  could  be  seen  by 
the  jury.  His  system  of  harmony  and  arrangement,  to  whatever  criticism 
it  might  be  open,  was  the  object  of  a  life  study.  He  conscientiously  formed 
an  idea  in  his  mind,  and  worked  it  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he 
carried  on  his  profession  of  an  artist  for  a  livelihood. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  jury  should  visit  the  pictures  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel.  After  the  inspection  of  the  pictures  the  plaintiff  was  cross- 
examined  by  the  Attorney-General  as  to  the  particular  beauties  of  the 
black  and  gold  picture  of  Cremome,  for  which  he  asked  200  guineas.  In 
re-examination  the  plaintiff  said  he  resided  on  the  Embankment,  and  that 
led  him  to  paint  scenes  on  the  Thames.  The  black  and  gold  picture  was  a 
composition  intended  to  represent  a  particular  effect,  not  to  give  a  view  of 
Cremome.  Mr.  William  Michael  Rossetti  said  he  had  made  art  his  special 
.study  for  many  years.  He  had  known  the  plaintiff  since  1863.  He  also 
knew  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  appreciated  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures. 
He  criticised  the  pictures  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877.  The  blue  and 
silver  picture  he  considered  was  a  very  artistic  and  beautiful  representation 
of  a  pale  bright  moonlight.  He  gave  a  similar  opinion  of  another  picture  in 
the  .same  colours.  The  black  and  gold  picture  represented  the  darkness  of 
night,  mingled  and  broken  by  the  brightness  of  fireworks.  The  plaintiff's 
portrait  of  Carlyle  was  a  very  fine  portrait,  treated  with  a  certain  degree 
of  peculiarity.  It  was  a  very  excellent  likeness.  He  admired  very  sincerely 
the  works  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whistler  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877, 
but  not  every  one  of  them.  He  considered  they  were  the  works  which  a 
conscientious  artist  might  put  forth.  The  black  and  gold  painting  was  not 
a  gem  nor  an  exquisite  work  of  art,  nor  was  it  very  beautiful ;  but  it  was  a 
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work  of  art.     It  ia  unlike  the  paintings  of  most  other  painters.     Two 
hundred  guineas  was  the  full  value  of  the  picture,  but  it  is  worth  it. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore,  an  artist,  who  had  studied  in  Rome  and  in  London, 
said  he  had  exhibited  at  the  Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  In  his 
opinion  all  Mr.  Whistler's  works  were  marked  by  a  large  aim.  In  the 
qualities  he  had  cultivated  he  had  succeeded,  and  no  living  artist  had 
succeeded  in  the  same  way.  The  pictures  were  works  of  art.  Mr.  Whistler 
had  succeeded  in  painting  the  atmosphere,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner.  He 
did  not  think  200  guineas  was  an  unreasonable  price  for  one  of  the  pictures. 

Mr.  William  Wills,  a  dramatic  author  and  artist,  said  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures.  The  two  blue-and-gold  pictures  he  had 
seen.  Mr.  Whistler  looked  at  nature  in  a  poetical  light.  There  was  an 
apparent  facility  about  the  pictures  which  betrayed  a  great  knowledge  of  art. 
Mr.  Whistler  had  a  native  feeling  for  colour.  The  pictures  were  like  the 
works  of  a  conscientious  artist  and  a  man  of  genius.  He  called  them 
original. 

This  finished  the  case  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Attomey-Creneral,  in 
addressing  the  jury  for  the  defence,  said  that  in  consequenoe  of  the  plaintiff^s 
pictures  having  been  described  as  works  of  art  and  as  beaotifal  and  exquisite 
productions,  he  should  have  to  call  witnesses  who  were  competent  to  give 
evidence  as  to  their  merit,  if  they  had  any.  The  question,  however,  was 
whether  Mr.  Ruskin  had  criticised  the  plaintiff's  pictures  fairly  and  honestly. 
Wlien  pictures  were  publicly  exhibited  they  were  liable  to  oritictsm,  and  a 
critic  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  use  strong  language,  and  even  to  retort  to 
ridicule,  and  if  he  acted  bond  fide  and  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of 
moderation  he  would  not  be  held  responsible  in  an  action  like  this.  He 
regretted  he  was  not  able  to  call  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  he  was  far  too  ill  to  come. 
In  the  present  mania  for  art  it  had  become  a  kind  of  fashion  among  some 
people  to  admire  the  incomprehensible,  to  look  upon  the  fantastic  conceits 
of  an  artist  like  Mr.  Whistler,  his  **  nocturnes,"  **  symphonies,"  ** arrange- 
ments,*' and  *' harmonies  "  with  delight  and  admiration  ;  but  the  fact  was 
that  such  productions  were  not  worthy  the  name  of  great  works  of  art. 
This  was  not  a  mania  that  should  be  encouraged  ;  and  if  that  was  the  view 
of  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  had  a  right,  ss  an  art  critic,  to  fearlessly  express  it  to  the 
public.  It  was  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  ridiculed  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures  ; 
but  if  he  disliked  criticism,  he  should  not  have  rendered  himself  open  to  it. 
Quoting  from  Fors  nart^era,  the  Attorney -General  showed  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
was  neither  a  partial  nor  a  stem  and  hs^  critic,  and  that  while  he  aimed 
his  trenchant  criticisms  right  and  left,  he  ungrudgingly  gave  high  praise 
where  it  was  due.  The  whole  article  complained  of  was  a  sweeping  ooii- 
dcuination  of  the  modem  school,  and,  as  regarded  Mr.  Whistler,  pointed 
out  that  his  conceits  and  extravagances  did  not  redound  to  his  credit,  and 
that  he  was  careless  of  his  name  and  fame  when  he  offered  such  things  for 
sale.  It  was  objected  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  he  waa  "ill-educated;" 
but  if  that  wa8  Mr.  Ruskin 's  opinion,  judging  from  his  productions,  was 
it  libellous  to  say  so  f  It  was  also  complained  he  had  written,  **  I  never 
ex]>ected  to  hear  a  coxcomb  ask  200  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in 
the  |>ublic'8  face,'*  but  the  term  ''  a>xcomb  '*  was  applied  to  him  as  an  artist, 
aiui  not  as  a  man.  Wliat  was  a  ** coxcomb*'  i  He  had  looked  out  for  the 
Word,  and  found  that  it  came  from  the  old  idea  of  the  licensed  jester,  who 
wore  a  cap  and  bells  with  a  cock's  comb  in  it,  and  went  about  making  jeata  for 
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the  amusement  of  his  master  and  family.  If  that  were  the  true  definition, 
Mr.  Whistler  should  not  complain,  because  his  pictures  were  capital  jests, 
which  had  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  public.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  lived 
a  long  life  without  being  attacked.  No  one  could  say  that  he  had  purchased 
his  praise,  and  no  one  had  attempted  to  restrain  his  pen  through  the 
medium  of  a  jury.  Mr.  Ruskin  did  not  retract  one  syllable  of  his  criticism 
upon  Mr.  Whistler's  pictures.  He  believed  he  was  right.  For  nearly  all 
his  life  he  had  devoted  himself  to  criticism  for  the  sake  of  the  art  he  loved, 
and  he  asked  the  jury  not  now  to  paralyse  his  hand. 

Mr.  Edward  Bume  Jones  said  he  had  been  a 'painter  for  twenty  years, 
and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  his  works  had  become  known  to  the 
l)ublic.  Complete  finish  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  painting,  and  artists 
ought  not  to  faU  short  of  what  has  for  ages  been  acknowledged  as 
essential  to  a  perfect  work.  The  ** nocturne"  in  blue  and  silver  repre- 
senting Battersea  Reach  was  a  work  of  art,  but  very  incomplete.  It  was 
an  admirable  beginning — simply  a  sketch.  In  no  sense  whatever  did  it 
show  the  finish  of  a  complete  work  of  art.  It  was  masterly  in  colour,  but 
deficient  in  form,  which  was  as  essential  as  colour.  Its  merit  lay  only  in 
colour.  Neither  in  composition,  nor  in  detail,  nor  in  form  had  it  any 
quality  whatever.  The  ** nocturne"  in  black  and  gold,  representing  the 
fireworks  at  Cremome,  had  not  the  merit  of  the  other.  It  was  not  a  work 
of  art ;  it  was  one  of  thousands  of  failures  to  represent  night.  It  was  not 
worth  200  guineas. 

IVIr.  Frith,  R.A.,  said  he  did  not  consider  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Whistler 
which  had  been  produced  in  court  were  serious  works  of  art.  There  was 
beautiful  colour,  but  it  was  no  more  than  could  be  had  on  a  wall-paper  or 
a  piece  of  silk.  To  him  they  did  not  represent  either  moonlight  or  water. 
The  one  in  black  and  gold  was  not  worth  200  guineas.  In  cross-examination 
he  said  one  of  Turner's  pictures — "The  Snowstorm" — had  been  properly 
described  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  **  mass  of  soap-suds  and  whitewash."  Turner 
was  an  idol  of  Mr.  Ruskin's,  and  should  be  of  all  painters  ;  but  that  applied 
to  liis  early  works .  His  latest  pictures  were  as  insane  as  the  people  who 
admired  them. 

Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  as  an  art-critic,  also  expressed  an  unfavourable  view  of 
the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whistler  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1877. 
In  cross-examination  he  admitted  Mr.  Whistler  had  high  merit  as  an  artist, 
l)ut  all  his  work  was  unfinished. 

The  learned  coimsel  on  each  side  having  addressed  the  jury,  Baron 
Huddleston,  in  summing  up,  said  that  if  a  man  committed  to  paper  language 
disparaging  to  another  and  holding  him  up  to  hatred,  contumely,  and 
contempt,  he  was  guilty  of  a  libel.  The  law  presumed  malice,  but  that 
J  night  be  rebutted  by  the  author  of  the  language  proving  that  it  was  a  fair 
and  bond  fide  criticism.  Therefore,  the  question  in  the  present  case  for  the 
jury  was  whether  Mr.  Ruskin's  pamphlet  was  a  fair  and  bond  fide  criticism 
upon  the  plaintifl^s  works  ;  and  it  was  for  the  defendant  to  make  that 
cut.  It  was  of  the  last  importance  that  a  critic  should  have  full  latitude  to 
express  the  judgments  he  honestly  formed,  and  for  that  purpose  there  was 
II u  reason  why  he  should  not  use  ridicule  as  a  weapon  ;  but  a  critic  must 
confine  himself  to  criticism,  and  not  make  it  the  veil  for  personal  censure, 
nor  allow  himself  to  run  into  reckless  and  unfair  attacks  merely  for  the  love 
of  exercising  his  power  of  denunciation. 
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Tho  jury,  after  being  absent  for  an  hour,  came  into  court  for  an  explana- 
tion from  the  learned  judge  of  the  words  **  wilful  imposture  **  in  the  alleged 
libel,  and,  again  retiring,  came  back  shortly  afterwards  and  gave  a  Terdict 
for  the  plaintiff— Damages,  one  farthing.  Upon  which  the  learned  judge 
gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  but  without  costs. 


APPENDIX. 

STATE  PAPERS  AND  DOCUMENTS. 


I. 

TREATY  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  GERMANY,  AUS- 
TRIA,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  RUSSIA,  AND  TURKEY,  FOR 
THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAST. 


Signed  at  BerUny  July  13, 1878.    RatifioaMont  exchanged  at  Berlin, 

August  3,  1878. 


In  the  name  of  Almighty  Qod, 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Prossia, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Bohemia,  &c,  and  King  Apos- 
tolic of  Hungary,  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Ottomans,  being  desirous 
to  regulate,  with  a  view  to  European 
order,  conformably  to  the  stipulations 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30, 
1 856,  the  questions  raised  in  the  East 
by  the  events  of  late  years  and  by  the 
war  terminated  by  the  preliminary 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  have  been  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  meeting  of 
a  Congress  would  offer  the  best  means 
of  facilitating  an  understanding. 

Their  said  Majesties  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  have,  in 
consequence,  appointed  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India,  the  Right  Honqur- 
able  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beacons- 
lield.  Viscount  Hughenden,  a  Peer  of 
Parliament,  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  First 
Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and 
Prime  Minister  of  England ;  the  Moat 
Honourable  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gas- 
coyne  Cecil,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Earl 


of  Salisbury,  Yiscoant  Cranbome,  Baron 
Cecil,  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Cotmcil,  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Odo  William 
Leopold  Russell,  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council,  Her  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  (Germany,  King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Prussia,  Otho,  Prince  Bismarck, 
His  President  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters of  Prussia,  Chancellor  of  the  Em- 
pire; Bernard  Ernest  de  Billow,  His 
Minister  of  State  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Chlod- 
wig  Charles  Yiotor,  Prince  of  Hoben- 
lohe-Schillingsfiirst,  Prince  of  Ratibor 
and  Corvey,  His  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
Republic,  Great  Chamberlain  of  the 
Crown  of  Bavaria; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
King  of  Bohemia,  &c.,  and  King  Apos- 
tolic of  Hungary,  Jules,  Count  Andrassy 
of  Csik  Szent-Kir&ly  and  Krasna- 
Horka,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  First 
Class,  Privy  Councillor,  His  Minister  of 
the  Imperial  Household  and  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  in 
his  armies;  Louis,  Count  K6rolyi  of 
Nagy-K^olyi,  Chamberlain  and  Privy 
Cotmcillor,  His  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Conrt 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
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many,  King  of  Prussia ;  and  Henri, 
Baron  de  Haymerle,  Privy  Councillor, 
His  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy ; 

The  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, William  Henri  Waddington,  Sena- 
tor, Member  of  the  Institute,  Minister 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ; 
Charles  Ka3rmond  de  la  Croix  de 
Chevri^re,  Count  de  Saint- Vallier, 
Senator,  Ambassador  Kxtraordinar}' 
and  Plenipotentiary  from  France  at 
the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor 
of  Germany,  King  of  Prussia  ;  and  Filix 
Hippolyte  Desprez,  Councillor  of  State, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  First 
Class,  charged  with  the  direction  of 
Political  Affairs  at  the  Department  for 
Foreign  Affairs ; 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  Louis, 
Count  Corti,  Senator,  His  Minister  fur 
Foreign  Affairs ;  and  Kdward,  Count  de 
Launay,  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiar}'  at  the  Court  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Prussia ; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  Alexander,  Prince  Gortchakow, 
His  Chancellor  of  the  Empire ;  Peter, 
Count  de  Schouval<jff,  General  of 
Cavalry,  His  Aide-de-camp  General, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
and  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary'  and 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty ;  and  Paul  d'Oubril, 
Privv  Councillor,  His  Ambassad«)r  Ex- 
traordinary  and  Pleni|K)tentiar>*  at  the 
Court  of  His  Majesty  the  Emjeror  of 
Germany,  King  (»f  Prussia; 

And  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Ottomans,  Alexamder  Carat  h{'«>dor\' 
Pasha,  His  Minister  of  Public  Works; 
Mehemed  AH  Pasha,  Mushir  of  his 
Armies;  and  Sadoullah  Bey,  His  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Pleni|>otcn- 
tiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Majesty  the 
EmpiTor  of  (itrmany.  King  of  I*russia  ; 

Who,  in  acconlance  with  the  propo«(al 
of  x]iv  Court  of  Au^tria-Hungar)•,  and 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Court  c»f  tier- 
many,  lave  nift  at  Berlin  fnnnsho<l 
with  full  |H)wers,  which  have  been  found 
in  ^ij*j*\  and  due  form. 

An  under>tandin^  having'  been  hap- 
pily establi».lied  iK'twom  them,  they 
have  lurreetl  t4)  the  foll»»winp  stipubi- 
lions  :  — 

Article  I.—  It ul -.'aria  i>c«»nstiiute<l  an 
autMTiomous  an<l  tributary  l*rincij<dity 
undir  the  suzerainty  of  His  Im|H^rial 
Majesty  the  Sultan:  it  will  lave  a 
ChriAtian  Ctu\trument  and  a  national 
militia. 

Article  11. — The  Princiftfility  uf  Bul- 


garia will  include  the  following  terri- 
tories:— 

The  frontier  follows  on  the  north  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube  from  the  for- 
mer frontier  of  Servia  up  to  a  point  to 
be  determined  by  a  European  Commis- 
sion to  the  east  of  Silistria,  and  thence 
runs  to  the  Black  Sea  to  the  south  of 
Mangalia,  which  is  included  in  Rou- 
manian territory.  The  Black  Sea  forma 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Bnlgaria.  On 
the  south  the  frontier  follows  upwards 
from  its  mouth  the  mid-channel  of  the 
brook  near  which  are  the  villages  of 
Hodzakioj,  Selam-KToj,  Aivadsik,  Ku- 
libe,  Sudzuluk ;  crosses  obliquely  the 
valley  of  the  Del i-Kamcik,  passes  south 
of  Belibe  and  Kemhalik  and  north  of 
Hadzimaliale  after  having  crossed  the 
Deli-Kamcik  at  2^  kilom. above  Gengei ; 
reaches  the  crest  at  a  point  sitoatcHi 
between  Tckenlik  and  Aidon-BriHlza, 
and  follows  it  bj  KArnabad  Balkan, 
Prise vica  Balkan,  Kaxan  Balkan  to  the 
north  of  Kotel  as  far  as  Demlr  Rapu. 
It  proceeds  by  the  principal  chain  of 
the  Great  Balkan,  the  whole  length  of 
which  it  follows  up  to  the  summit  of 
Kosica. 

There  it  leaves  the  crest  of  the  Bal- 
kan, descends  southwards  between  the 
villages  of  Pirtop  and  Duzanci,  the  one 
being  left  to  Bulgaria  and  the  other  to 
l^Iastem  Roumelia,  as  far  as  the  brook 
of  Tuzlu  Dere,  follows  that  stream  to 
its  junction  with  the  Topolnica,  then 
the  latter  river  until  it  meets  the  Smov- 
skio  Dere  near  the  village  of  Petrioevo, 
leaving  to  Eastern  Roumelia  a  tone 
with  a  radius  of  2  kiiom.  above  that 
junction,  a^^nds  between  the  brooks 
of  Smovskio  Dere  and  tlie  Kamcnica, 
following  the  line  of  tlie  waterslitKl 
so  as  to  turn  to  the  south-west  at  the 
level  of  Voinjak,  and  reach  directly 
the  iM.>int  873  of  the  Austrian  Staff 
map. 

The  frontier  linecutnat  right  angles 
the  upper  basin  of  the  brook  of  Icliti- 
man  liiere,  passes  bet  ween  lk)gdina  and 
Kara^ila,  so  as  to  rejoin  the  line  of  the 
watershed  se}<arating  the  liasins  of  the 
I>ker  and  the  Marica,  between  Camurli 
and  Hadxilar,  follows  that  line  by  the 
summits  i<f  Velin.a  M^^gila,  the  **  cnl  *' 
r>31,  Zmailica  Vrh,  Sumnatica,  and  re- 
joins thu  aflministrative  boundary  of 
the  Sardjak  of  S>tia  Ijetween  Sivri  Tas 
and  Cadir  Tep<'. 

Fr«m  ('ndir  Tf|io,  the  fn>ntier,  taking 
a  s«»uth- westerly  direction,  follows  the 
wat«'rshed  iK'tween  the  basins  of  the 
Ml  sta  Karasu  on  the  one  si<le  and  the 
Struma  Karasu  on  the  (»t her,  runs  along 
the  crests  of  the  mountains  of  Rhodope 
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called  Demir  Eapu,  Iskoftepe,  Eadi- 
mcsar  I^alkan,  and  Aiji  Gediik  np  to 
Kapetnik  Balkan,  and  thus  joins  the 
former  administrative  frontier  of  the 
Sanjak  of  Sofia. 

From  Kapetnik  Balkan  the  frontier 
is  indicated  by  the  watershed  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Rilska  reka  and  of 
the  Bistrica  reka,  and  follows  the  ridge 
called  Vodenica  Planina,  descending 
into  the  valley  of  the  Struma  at  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Rilska 
reka,  leaving  the  village  of  Barakli  to 
Turkey.  It  ascends  then  south  of  the 
village  of  Jelesnica,  and  reaches  by  the 
shortest  line  the  chain  of  Golema 
Planina  at  the  summit  of  Gitka,  and 
rejoins  there  the  former  administrative 
frontier  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia,  leaving, 
however,  to  Turkey  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Suha  reka. 

From  Mount  Gitka  the  western  fron- 
tier goes  towards  Mount  Cmi  Vrh  by 
the  mountains  of  Karvena  Jabuka,  fol- 
lowing the  former  administrative  limit 
of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basins  of  Egrisu  and  of  the 
Lepnica,  ascends  with  it  the  crests  of 
Babina  Polana,  and  reaches  Mount  Cmi 
Vrh. 

From  Mount  Cmi  Vrh  the  frontier 
follows  the  watershed  between  the 
Struma  and  the  Morava  by  the  summits 
of  the  Streser,  Vilogolo,  and  Mesid 
Planina,  rejoins  by  the  Gacina,  Cma 
Trava,  Darkovska,  and  Drainica  Plan, 
then  the  Descani  Kladanec,  the  water- 
slied  of  the  High  Sukowa  and  of  the 
Morava,  goes  straight  to  the  Stol,  and 
descends  from  it  so  as  to  cut  the  road 
from  Sofia  to  Pirot,  1,000  metres  north- 
west of  the  village  of  Segusa.  It 
ascends  in  a  straight  line  the  Vidlic 
Planina  and  thence  Moimt  Radocina  in 
the  chain  of  the  Kodza  Balkan,  leaving 
to  Serviathe  village  of  Doikinci,and  to 
Bulgaria  that  of  Senakos. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Radocina 
the  frontier  follows  towards  the  west 
tlie  crest  of  the  Balkans  by  Ciprovec 
Balkan  and  Stara  Planina  up  to  the 
former  eastern  frontier  of  the  Princi- 
pality of  Servia,  near  to  the  Kola  Smil- 
jova  Cuka,  and  thence  that  former 
frontier  as  far  as  the  Danube,  which  it 
rejoins  at  Rakovitza. 

This  delimitation  shall  be  fixed  on 
the  sx)ot  by  the  European  Commission, 
on  which  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  be 
represented.     It  is  understood— 

1.  That  this  Commission  will  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  for  His 
Iraj)erial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  be  able 
to  defend  the  Balkan  frontiers  of  East- 
ern Roumelia. 


2.  That  no  fortifications  may  be 
erected  within  a  radius  of  10  kilom. 
from  Samakow. 

Article  III.— The  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  No 
member  of  the  Reigning  Dynasties  of 
the  Great  European  Powers  may  be 
elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely 
dignity,  the  election  of  the  new  Prince 
shall  take  place  under  the  same  condi- 
tions and  with  the  same  forms. 

Article  TV. — An  Assembly  of  Notables 
of  Bulgaria,  convoked  at  Tiraovo,  shall, 
before  the  election  of  the  Prince,  draw 
up  the  Organic  Law  of  the  Princi- 
pality. 

In  the  districts  where  Bulgarians  are 
intermixed  with  Turkish,  RDumanian, 
Greek,  or  other  populations,  the  rights 
and  interests  of  these  populations  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  regards 
the  elections  and  the  drawing  up  of  the 
Organic  Law. 

Article  V. — The  following  points 
shall  form  the  basis  of  the  public  law 
of  Bulgaria : — 

The  difference  of  religious  creeds  and 
confessions  shall  not  be  alleged  against 
any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or 
incapacity  in  matters  relating  to  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
admission  to  public  employments,  func- 
tions, and  honours,  or  tlie  exercise  of 
the  various  professions  and  industries 
in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  are  assured  to  all 
persons  belonging  to  Bulgaria,  as  well 
as  to  foreigners,  and  no  hindrance  shall 
be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  different  commu- 
nions, or  to  their  relations  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

Article  VI. — The  provisional  adminis- 
tration of  Bulgaria  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Imperial  Russian  Com- 
missary until  the  completion  of  the 
Organic  Law.  An  Imperial  Turkish 
Commissary,  as  well  as  the  Consuls 
delegated  ad  hoc  by  the  other  Powers, 
signatory  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
be  called  to  assist  him  so  as  to  control 
the  working  of  this  provisional  regime. 
In  case  of  disagreement  amongst  the 
Consular  Delegates,  tlie  vote  of  l4ie 
majority  shall  be  accepted,  and  in  case 
of  a  divergence  between  the  majority 
and  the  Imperial  Russian  Commissary 
or  the  Imperial  Turkish  Commissary, 
the  Representatives  of  the  Signatory 
Powers  at  Constantinople,  assembled  in 
'  Conference,  shall  give  their  decision. 
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Article  VIL — The  provisional  regime 
shall  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  period 
of  nine  months  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

When  the  Organic  Law  is  completed 
the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
shall  be  proceeded  with  immediately. 
As  soon  as  tlie  l^rince  shall  have  been 
installed,  the  new  organization  shall  be 
put  into  force,  and  the  Principality 
shall  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
its  autonomy. 

Article  Vm.— Tlie  Treaties  of  Com- 
merce and  of  Navigation,  as  well  as  all 
the  Conventions  and  arrangements  con- 
cluded between  Foreign  Powers  and 
the  Porte,  and  now  in  force,  are  main- 
tained in  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria, 
and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  them 
with  regard  to  any  Power  without  its 
previoiLs  consent. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in 
Bulgaria  on  goods  passing  through  that 
Principality. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  and  com- 
merce of  all  the  powers  shall  Ih»  treated 
in  the  Principality  on  a  footing  of  strict 
equality. 

The  immunities  and  privile^'^es  of 
foreigners,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  Con- 
sular jurisdiction  and  protection  as 
established  by  the  Capitulations  and 
usages,  shall  remain  in  full  force  so 
long  as  they  shall  not  have  been  modi- 
fied with  the  consent  of  the-  i)arties 
conceme<l. 

Article  IX..   -The  amount  t»f  the  an- 
niuil  tribute  which  the   l*rincii^liiy  of 
Bulgaria    sliall    i«y  to   the    Suzerain 
Court-  such    amount    beinj^  |>aid  into 
whatever  bank  the  Porte  may  hereafter 
designate — sliall  Ih'  tixtil  by  an  agree-   \ 
ment  iHJtween  the  Powers  signatory  of   , 
the  present  Treaty  at   the  close  of  the 
first  year  t>f  the  working  of  the  new   | 
organization.      This   tribute   shall    be 
calcu'-atcd  on  the  mean  revenue  of  the 
territory  of  the  Princi|  ality. 

•Vs  r.ulgaria  i«<  to  l)ear  a  i»riion  of 
t)»"  |»ublic  debt  of  the  Knipin*,  wh<  n 
tin*  INjwers  Jix  the  tribute  tliey  sluiU 
take  into  ojn>i«leruti«»n  wliat  jMirlitinof 
that  <hl»t  can,  »»n  the  ki^is  of  a  fair 
prt>|)orliMn,  be  aN>igi.t»<l  lo  the  Princi- 
|>aliiy. 

Artich'  X.-  r.ul^'aria  tak«  s  the  phioe 
of  the  ImfM-rial  ottoman  (J«»\eminenl 
in  w^  undertakintrs  and  obH;jations 
toward**  the  i:iLHtchuk.V;irua  iUilway 
('om|«iiny,  datinu"  fn-ra  the  exclumtre  of 
the  ratiiicatit.ii^  of  the  pri  ^ent  Treaty. 
Thf  M'ttlt  men!  of  the  j  re\  ioii"»aec  -unt- 
is  re-MTNt*'!  for  an  e.ntler^tan'linj"  Ik*- 
lw«en  the  ^.j'thin*'    l''»rte,  the   «;..\ern- 


ment    of    the    Principality,    and    the 
administration  of  this  Company. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  likewise, 
so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  takes  the  place 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  engage- 
ments which  the  latter  has  contracted, 
as  well  towards  Austria- Hungary  as 
towards  the  Company,  for  worldng  the 
railways  of  European  Turkey  in  respect 
to  the  c:>mpletion  and  connection,  as 
well  as  the  working  of  the  railways 
situated  in  its  territorv. 

» 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  the 
settlement  of  these  questions  shall  be 
concluded  between  Austria-Hungary, 
the  Porte,  Servia,  and  the  Principality 
of  Bulgaria  immediately  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

Article  XJ. — The  Ottoman  army  shall 
no  longer  remain  in  Bulgaria ;  lUI  the 
old  fortresses  shall  be  rased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Principality  within  one 
year,  or  sooner  if  possible;  the  local 
Government  shall  immediately  take 
steps  for  their  demolition,  and  sliall  n«)t 
construct  fresh  ones. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  have  the 
right  of  disposing  as  it  likes  of  the  war 
material  and  other  effects  belonging  to 
the  Ottoman  Government  which  may 
have  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  th'** 
Danul)e  already  evacuated  in  virtue  of 
the  armistice  of  January  31,  as  well 
as  of  those  in  the  strongholdn  of  Shumla 
and  Vania. 

Article  XJI.  -Mussulman  proprietors 
or  otliers  who  may  take  up  their  alKxie 
outiiide  the  Principality  may  continue 
to  hold  there  their  real  property,  by 
farming  it  out,  or  having  it  admin U- 
tert"d  by  third  }iarties. 

A  TurciH Bulgarian  Commisnion  shall 
be  a{)i)ointed  to  settle,  within  a  period 
of  two  years,  all  quest  ions  relative  to 
the  m<Mle  of  alienation,  working,  or  use 
on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of 
pniperty  lH'l«)nging  to  the  Sia^e  and  re- 
ligious foundationo  f  vakoufs),  as  well 
as  of  the  questions  regarding  the  inte- 
rests of  jirivate  i»«'r»4»nsenira^e<l  therein. 

Pt  T90\\»  iKjlonginjr  t«»  the  Princi)iality 
of  Bulgxiria,  who  >hall  tru\el  or  dwell 
in  other  )An>  of  the  CMt<»miin  Kmpire, 
Nhall  be  ^u^jeet  to  the  Ottoman  author 
ritie>  and  laws. 

•Vrticle  XIII.— .V  province  is  formeil 
•»'>uth  of  the  Itiilkans  which  will  take 
the  name  of  *•  Ka*tem  lloumelia."  antl 
will  r(*main  under  the  direct  |M*liticml 
and  military  authority  of  His  lm{<erial 
Maje^-ty  the  >ultAn.  under  conduion«» 
of  a(luiinis*ra!i\e  autonomy.  It  s\im.\\ 
hav»  :i  <'hri'»tian  <tovem«'r-4feneral. 

Vriele  XIV.— h^iMem  Boumelia  is 
'  ..r.ii*!**! 'H   tj.e  i..':(ii  a:  <l  nt>rth-we3»t 
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by  Bulgaria,  and  comprises  the  terri- 
tories included  by  the  following  line : — 

Starting  from  the  Black  Sea  the 
frontier  follows  upwards  from  its  mouth 
the  mid-channel  of  the  brook  near 
which  are  situated  the  villages  of 
Hodzakiuj,  Selam-Kioj,  Aivadsik,  Ku- 
libc,  Sudzuluk,  crosses  obliquely  the 
Valley  of  the  Deli  Kamcik,  passes  south 
of  Belibc  and  Kemhalik,  and  north  of 
Hadzimahale,  after  liaving  crossed  the 
Deli -Kamcik  at  2^  kilom.  above  Cen- 
gei ;  reaches  the  crest  at  a  point  situ- 
ated between  Tekenlik  and  Aidos- 
Bredza,  and  follows  it  by  Karnabad 
Balkan,  Prisevica  Balkan,  Kazan  Bal- 
kan to  the  north  of  Kotel  as  far  as 
Demir  Kapu.  It  proceeds  by  the  prin- 
cipal chain  of  the  Great  Balkan,  the 
whole  length  of  which  it  follows  up  to 
the  summit  of  Kosica. 

At  this  point  the  western  frontier 
of  Roumelia  leaves  the  crest  of  the 
Balkans,  descends  southwards  between 
the  villages  of  Pirtop  and  Duzanci — 
the  one  being  left  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
other  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  as  far  as 
the  brook  of  Tuzlu  Dere,  follows  that 
stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Tojx)!- 
nica,  then  the  latter  river  until  it  meets 
the  Smovskio  Dere  near  the  village  of 
Pctricevo,  leaving  to  Eastern  Roumelia 
a  zone  with  a  radius  of  2  kilom.  above 
that  junction,  ascends  between  the 
brooks  of  Smovskio  Dere  and  the 
Kamenica,  following  the  line  of  the 
watershed  so  as  to  turn  to  the  south- 
west at  the  level  of  Voinjak  and  reach 
directly  the  point  875  of  the  Austrian 
Staff  map. 

The  frontier  line  cuts  at  right  angles 
the  upper  basin  of  the  brook  of  Ich- 
tiinan  Dere,  passes  between  Bogdina 
and  Karaiila,  so  as  to  rejoin  the  line  of 
the  watershed  separating  the  basins  of 
the  Isker  and  the  Marica,  between 
( 'annul i  and  Hadzilar,  follows  that 
line  ])y  the  summits  of  Velina  Mogila, 
the  col  531,  Zmailica  Vrh,  Sumna- 
tica,  and  rejoins  the  administrative 
boundary  of  tlie  Sandjak  of  Sofia  be- 
tween Sivri  Tas  and  Catdir  Tepe. 

The  front  ier  of  Roumelia  leaves  that 
of  Bulgaria  at  Mount  Cadir  Tepe, 
following  the  line  of  the  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Marica  and 
of  its  affluents  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Mesta  Karasuand  of  its  aflluents  on  the 
other,  and  takes  the  direction  south-east 
and  then  south  along  the  crest  of  the 
Despoto  Dagh  Mountains,  towards 
Mount  Kruschowa  (whence  starts  the 
frontier  line  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano). 

I'rom  Mount  Kruschowa  the  frontier 


is  the  same  as  the  line  laid  down  by 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  that  is  to 
say,  the  chain  of  the  Black  Balkans 
(Kara  Balkan),  the  mountains  Kuloghy- 
Dagh,  Escheck-Tschepelltl,  Karakolas, 
and  Ischiklar,  from  whence  it  descends 
due  south-east  till  it  reaches  the  River 
Anla,  and  follows  the  mid-channel  of 
this  river  up  to  a  point  close  to  the 
village  of  Adacali,  which  remains  to 
Turkey. 

From  this  point  the  frontier  line 
ascends  the  crest  of  the  Bestepe-Dagh, 
which  it  follows,  then  descends  and 
crosses  the  Maritza,  at  a  point  situated 
5  kilom.  above  the  bridge  of  Mustafa 
Pasha;  thence  it  takes  a  northerly 
direction  by  the  line  of  the  watershed 
between  Demirhanli  Dere  and  the  small 
affluents  of  the  Maritza  to  Kiideler  Bair, 
whence  it  runs  east  to  Sakar  Bair ;  from 
this  point  it  crosses  the  valley  of  the 
Tundza  in  the  direction  of  Biijiik  Der- 
bend,  which  is  left  to  the  north,  as  also 
is  Soudzak.  From  Biijiik  Derbend  it 
regains  the  line  of  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  affluents  of  the  Tunzda  on 
the  north  and  those  of  the  Maritza  on 
the  south,  up  to  the  level  of  Kaibilar, 
which  is  included  in  Eastern  Roumelia, 
and  passes  to  the  south  of  V.  Almali 
between  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  to 
the  south  and  the  various  streams 
which  flow  straight  into  the  Black  Sea, 
between  the  villages  of  Belevrin  and 
Alatli ;  it  follows  to  the  north  of  Karan- 
lik  the  crests  of  Yosna  and  Zuvak,  the 
line  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Duka  and  those  of  the  Karagac-Su, 
and  rejoins  the  Black  Sea  between 
those  two  rivers. 

Article  XV. — His  Majesty  the  Sultan 
sliall  have  the  right  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  sea  and  land  frontiers  of 
the  province  by  erecting  fortifications 
on  those  frontiers,  and  maintaining 
troops  there. 

Internal  order  is  maintained  in 
Eastern  Roumelia  by  a  native  gendar- 
merie assisted  by  a  local  militia. 

In  forming  these  corps,  the  officers 
of  which  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan, 
regard  shall  be  paid  in  the  different 
localities  to  the  religion  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan 
undertakes  not  to  employ  irregular 
troops,  such  as  Bashi-Bazouks  and 
Circassians,  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
frontiers.  The  regular  troops  detailed 
for  this  service  must  not  in  any  case 
be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  When 
they  pass  through  the  province  they 
shall  not  make  a  stay  there. 

Article  XVI.— The  Governor-General 
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shall  have  the  right  of  summoning  the 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  event  of  the 
internal  or  external  security  of  the 
province  being  threatened.  In  such 
an  eventuality  the  Sublime  Porte  shall 
inform  the  Representatives  of  the 
Powers  at  Constantinople  of  such  a 
decision,  as  well  as  of  the  exigencies 
which  justify  it. 

Article  XVII.— The  Governor-Gene- 
ral of  Eastern  Uoumelia  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  h>ublime  Porte,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

Article  XVIII.— Immediately  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
present  Treaty,  a  European  Conmiission 
shall  be  formed  to  arrange,  in  concert 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  organiza- 
tion of  Eastern  llonmelia.  This  Com- 
mission will  have  to  determine,  within 
three  months,  the  powers  and  functions 
of  the  Governor-(ieneral,  as  well  as  the 
administrative,  judicial,  and  financial 
system  of  the  province,  taking  as 
its  basis  the  various  laws  for  the 
vilayets  and  the  proposals  made  in  the 
eighth  sitting  of  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  deter- 
mined on  for  Eastern  lioumelia  shall 
form  the  subject  of  an  Imperial  Firman, 
which  will  be  issued  by  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  which  it  will  communicate 
to  the  Powers. 

Article  XIX. — The  European  Com- 
mission shall  be  charged  to  administer, 
in  concert  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  the 
finances  of  the  province  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  organization. 

Article  XX.— The  Treaties,  Conven- 
tions, and  international  arrangements 
of  any  kind  whatsoever,  concluded  or 
to  be  concluded  l>etween  the  Porte  and 
foreign  Powers,  shall  apply  in  Eastern 
Uoumelia  as  in  the  whole  Ottoman 
Empire.  The  immunities  and  privi- 
le^'e>  act|uire<l  by  foreigners,  whatever 
their  status,  shall  l>c  respected  in  this 
province.  The  Sublime  Porte  under- 
taki's  to  enforce  there  tlie  general  laws 
of  th<'  Empire  on  reliL'i<»us  lil)crtv  in 
fav..\irt»f  all  forms  of  worship. 

Article  XXI.— The  ri;:ht.s  an<l  obliga- 
ti«>!is  of  the  >ublime  pMrtt-  with  reganl 
to  the  niihvays  of  Eastern  Houmelia 
are  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

Artiolf  XXII.  -Tiie  strength  of  the 
Ku««Hiaricor]  -iof  occu|»;ition  in  Bulgaria 
aiul  Eastern  Honmeli:!,  which  shall  be 
com|N»sed  i»f  six  divisions  of  infantry 
Bn«l  tw.»  divininns  of  cavalrj*,  shall  not 
oxer*'*!  r^).<MM)  men.  It  5hall  I>e  raain- 
tairu.l  at  ih**  ex|<'r..«'C  «»l  the  c«»unir>* 
occupicil.      T1.0   army   of    occupation 


will  preserve  its  oommimieaiioiis  with 
Russia  not  only  through  Bonmania,  in 
accordance  with  arrangements  to  be 
concluded  between  the  two  States,  bat 
also  through  the  Black  Sea,  Varna  and 
Bourgas,  where  it  may,  during  the 
period  of  occnpation,  organise  the 
necessary  depots. 

The  period  of  the  oocopation  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  and  Bolgaria  by  the 
Imperial  Russian  troops  is  fixed  at  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

The  Imperial  Russian  Government 
imdcrtakes  that  within  a  farther  period 
of  three  months  the  passage  of  its 
troops  acn)Hs  Itoumania  shall  cease, 
and  that  Principality  shall  be  com- 
pletely evacuated. 

Article  XXIIL— The  Sublime  Porte 
undertakes  8crapak>oslj  to  apply  in 
the  Island  of  Crete  the  Organic  Law  of 
1868,  with  such  modifications  as  mav 
be  considered  eqoitable. 

Similar  laws  adapted  to  local  re- 
quirements, excepting  as  regards  the 
exemption  from  taxation  gianted  to 
Crete,  shall  also  be  intiodnoed  into  the 
other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Rorope  for 
which  no  special  organiatioQ  has  been 
provided  by  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  depute 
special  Commissions,  in  whidi  the  na- 
tive element  shall  be  largely  repre- 
sented, to  settle  the  details  of  the  new 
laws  in  each  province. 

The  scliemes  of  organization  resulting 
from  these  labours  shall  be  submitted 
for  examination  to  the  Sublime  Pdrte, 
which,  before  promolgating  the  Acts 
for  putting  them  into  force,  shall  consult 
the  European  Commission  instituted 
for  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Article  XXIV.— In  the  event  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  Greece  being  unable 
to  agree  upon  the  rectification  of 
frontier  suggested  in  the  13th  Protocol 
of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Bii<- 
tain,  Italy,  and  Russia  reserve  to  them* 
selves  to  oflfer  their  mediation  to  the 
two  }iarties  to  facilitate  negotiations. 

Article  XXV.- Tlie  Provinces  of 
l^isnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Government  of  Aostria- 
Hungar>-,  not  desiring  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  the  Sandjak  of 
Novi- Bazar,  which  extend*  between 
Servia  and  Montenegro  in  a  sonth- 
easterly  direction  to  the  other  side  of 
Mitrovitza,  the  Ottoman  Administra- 
tion will  Continue  to  exercise  its  fane* 
tions  there.    Neverthtleai,  in  order  to 
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assure  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
political  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as 
freedom  and  security  of  communica- 
tions,  Austria-Hungary  reserves  the 
right  of  keeping  garrisons  and  having 
military  and  commercial  roads  in  the 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  ancient 
Vilayet  of  Bosnia.  To  this  end  the 
Governments  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
Turkey  reserve  to  themselves  to  come 
to  an  imderstanding  on  the  details. 

Article  XXVI.— The  independence 
of  Montenegro  is  recognized  by  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  by  all  those  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  who  had  not 
hitherto  admitted  it. 

Article  XXVH.-— The  High  CJontract- 
ing  Parties  are  agreed  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

In  Montenegro  the  difference  of 
religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall 
not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a 
ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity  in 
matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to 
public  employments,  fimctions,  and 
lionours,  or  the  exercise  of  the  various 
professions  and  industries  in  any 
locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  of  outward  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  shall  be  assured  to 
all  persons  belonging  to  Montenegro, 
as  well  as  to  foreigners,  and  no  hin- 
drance shall  be  offered  either  to  the 
hierarchical  organization  of  the  dif- 
ferent communions,  or  to  their  rela- 
tions with  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

Article  XXVIII. — The  new  frontiers 
of  Montenegro  are  fixed  as  follows  : — 

Starting  at  Hino-brdo  to  the  north 
of  Klobuk,  the  line  descends  to  the 
Trcbinjcica  towards  Grancarevo,  which 
remains  to  Herzegovina,  then  ascends 
the  course  of  that  river  up  to  a  point  1 
kilom.  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Cepelica,  and  from  thence  passes  by 
the  most  direct  line  on  to  the  heights 
wliich  border  the  River  Trebinjcica. 
It  then  proceeds  in  the  direction  of 
Pilatova,  leaving  that  village  to  Monte- 
negro, and  continues  along  the  heights 
in  a  northerly  direction,  maintaining 
as  far  as  possible  a  distance  of  6  kilom. 
irom  the  Bilek-Korito-Gacko  road, 
up  to  the  col  between  the  Somina 
Planina  and  Mount  Curilo,  whence  it 
proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  by 
Vratkovici,  leaving  this  village  to 
He^zego^'ina,  up  to  Mount  Orline. 
Starting  from  this  point  the  frontier, 
leaving  Ravno  to  Montenegro,  goes 
straiglit  to  the  north-north-east,  cross- 
ing the  summits  of  the  Lebersnik  and 
of  the  Volujak,  then  descends  by  the 
shortest   line  on    to    the  River  Piva, 


which  it  crosses,  and  rejoins  the  River 
Tara,  passing  between  Crkvica  and 
Nedvina.  From  this  point  it  ascends 
the  Tara  to  Mojkovac,  from  which 
place  it  passes  along  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  as  far  as  Siskojero.  Leaving 
this  point,  it  coincides  with  the  former 
frontier  as  far  as  the  village  of  Seku- 
lare.  From  there  the  new  frontier 
passes  along  the  crests  of  the  Mokra 
Planina,  the  village  of  Mokra  remain- 
ing to  Montenegro;  it  then  reaches 
the  point  2166  on  the  Austrian  Staff 
Map,  following  the  principal  chain  and 
the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the 
Lim  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Drin  as 
well  as  the  Cievna  (Zem)  on  the  other. 

It  then  coincides  with  the  existing 
boundaries  between  the  tribe  of  the 
Euci-Drekalovici  on  one  side,  and  the 
Kucka-Krajna,  as  well  as  the  tribes  of 
the  Klementi  and  Grudi,  on  the  other, 
to  the  plain  of  Podgorica,  from  whence 
it  proceeds  towards  Plavnica,  leaving 
the  Klementi,  Grudi,  and  Hoti  tribes 
to  Albania. 

Thence  the  new  frontier  crosses  the 
lake  near  the  Islet  of  Gorica-Topal,  and, 
from  Gorica-Topal,  takes  a  straight  line 
to  the  top  of  the  crest,  whence  it  follows 
the  watershed  between  Megured  and 
Kalimed,  leaving  Mrkovic  to  Monte- 
negro, and  reaching  the  Adriatic  at 
V.  Kruci. 

On  the  north-west  the  frontier  will 
be  formed  by  a  line  passing  from  the 
coast  between  the  villages  of  Susana 
and  Zubci,  and  terminating  at  the  ex- 
treme south-east  point  of  the  existing 
frontier  of  Montenegro  on  the  Vrsuta 
Planina. 

Article  XXIX. — Antivari  and  its  sea- 
board are  annexed  to  Montenegro  under 
the  following  conditions : — 

The  districts  situated  to  the  south  of 
that  territory,  in  accordance  with  the 
delimitation  above  laid  down,  as  far  as 
the  Boyana,  including  Dulcinjo,  shall 
be  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  Commune  of  Spica,  as  far  as  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  territory 
indicated  in  the  detailed  description 
of  the  frontiers,  shall  be  incorporated 
with  Dalmatia. 

Montenegro  shall  have  full  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
Boyana.  No  fortifications  shall  be 
constructed  on  the  course  of  that  river 
except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  local  defence  of  the  stronghold 
of  Scutari,  and  they  shall  not  extend 
beyond  a  distance  of  6  kilom.  from 
that  town. 

Montenegro  shall  have  neither  ships 
of  war  nor  flag  of  war. 
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The  port  of  Antivari  and  all  the 
waters  of  Montenegro  shall  remain 
closed  to  the  ships  of  war  uf  all 
nations. 

The  fortifications  situated  on  Monte- 
negrin territory  between  the  lake  and 
the  coast  shall  be  razed,  and  nunc  hLall 
be  rebuilt  within  this  zone. 

The  administration  of  the  maritime 
and  sanitarj'  police,  both  at  Antivari 
and  along  the  coast  of  Montenegro, 
shall  be  carried  out  by  Austria- 
Hungary  by  means  of  light  c«»ast- 
guard  boats. 

Montenegro  shall  adopt  the  mari- 
time ctnle  in  force  in  Dalmatia.  On 
her  side  Austria- Hungary  undertakes 
ii»  grant  Consular  pn»tection  to  the 
M«nienegrin  merchant  Hag. 

Montenc^rro  shall  come  to  an  under- 
sianding  with  A u.stria- Hungary  on  tlie 
right  to  construct  and  keep  up  across 
the  new  Montenegrin  territory  a  road 
and  a  railway. 

Absolute  freedom  of  communication 
^}.all  l)e  guaranteed  on  these  roads. 

Art  icle  XXX- — Mussulmans  or  others 
jxjssessing  property  in  the  territories 
annexed  to  Montenegro,  who  may  wish 
to  take  up  their  residence  outside  the 
Principality,  can  retain  their  real  pro- 
pi-rty  either  by  fanning  it  out,  or  by 
having  it  a<lministeredby  third  forties. 

No  one  >hall  be  liable  to  be  expro- 
priated otherwise  than  by  legal  prr)cess 
for  the  public  welfare,  and  with  a 
previous  indemnity. 

\  Turco- Montenegrin  Commission 
sliall  be  ap|K)inled  to  settle,  within  a 
].tii«Ml  i»f  three  years,  all  (questions  re- 
lative to  tl.e  niiKle  of  alienation,  work- 
in/,  «r  u-e,  on  the  account  of  the 
Sublime  I'orte,  iff  prnporty  belonging 
to  the  Sfate  aixl  reli;;ious  foundation.n 
(Vaki»uf>),  as  w«ll  a-»  t»f  the  quest icm- 
re;:arding  the  interest^  of  private  par- 
lic'-  j':i/:i;^ed  tlit-reiii. 

.\r: icle  XXXI.— The  Triiiciiiality  of 
Mttiti  n«j r.>  >!.:i!l  c 'me  U*  a  dinct 
uinl«'is:ai,«Kiu'  \.ith  \].r  Ottiinati  Port*' 
with  re-.'.id  to  tl.e  <  >a' li-liiiu'nt  «'f 
M"hU'i.« •;^rin  agi-ijt.- at  < '..DHtantinople, 
a!j<l  a*  c«  r:..iii  plact  s  in  the  Ottoman 
Knipirt- \\l.«  le  tl.e  ueciNsily  for  tl.em 
.•>hall  b«-  a«hni!:t.'l. 

.M<<iitti.,'jrii.-'  traN«!liii;^  t  t  ri>iding 
in  the  (Ht- ricn  Knipin*  .shall  b«' >ub- 
jcc:  t<»  the  otr^man  law-*  ai;<l  autlio- 
rities  aiM'i^rd'.iii:  to  the  ;;cneral  prin- 
cij'h  s  of  inti  ri;atior.al  law,  and  the 
cunt^'ins  •  s'ablisIuMl  w'nU  regaid  to 
M<»ntcn»grini». 

.Vrlic!e  XXXII. -Tie  Montcicvrin 
tro<»|ts  aluill  Xm  U  ui.d  to  evacuate 
within  twenty  da>>j  from  ttie  date  of 


the  ratiilcation  of  the  present  Treat  j, 
or  sooner  if  possible,  the  territory  thmt 
they  occupy  at  present  beyond  the  new 
limits  of  the  Principality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  evacuate 
the  territories  ceded  to  Montenegro 
within  the  same  period  of  twenty 
days.  A  supplementary  period  of 
lifteen  days  shall,  however,  be  g^rmnted 
to  them,  as  well  for  evacuating  the 
fortresses  and  withdrawing  the  stores 
and  mathricl  of  war  from  them,  as  for 
drawing  up  inventories  of  the  im)  le- 
mcuts  and  articles  which  cannot  be 
immediately  removed. 

Article  XXXIII. — As  Montenegro  is 
to  bear  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  pub- 
lic debt  for  the  new  territories  assign- 
ed to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the 
Kepres<*ntatives  of  the  Powers  at  Con- 
stantinople sliall  determine  the  amount 
of  the  same  in  concert  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  on  an  eqoitable  basis. 

Article  XXXIV.— The  High  Con- 
tracting  Parties  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Principality  of  Senia, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  following  Article. 

Article  XXXV.— In  Serbia  the  differ- 
ence  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions 
shall  not  W*  allcge<I  a^nst  any  person 
as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity 
in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  ixditical  rights,  admission  to 
public  employmentfi,  functions,  and 
honours,  or  the  exercise  of  the  rarioos 
pnifessions  and  industries,  in  any  lo- 
cality wliatsoever. 

Tlie  free<lum  and  outwanl  exi-rcisi* 
of  all  forms  of  worship  sliall  be  as«urt<l 
to  all  jKTsons  lielonging  to  Servia,  an 
well  as  to  fureignom,  and  no  hindrance 
.shall  \*Q  offeretl  either  to  the  hierar- 
chical organization  of  the  different 
o>»mmunion.s  or  to  their  relations  with 
their  s{  iritual  chiefs. 

.Vrticle  XXXVI.  -Servia  receives  tlie 
territories  ihcludinl  in  the  pillowing 
d«  limi'ati>>n  :  — 

The  new  fn»ntier  follows  the  exist- 
ing line  ascending  the  mid-diannel  of 
the  Drina  fn^m  \\^  ctrnflurnoe  with  \\w 
Save,  lea\  ing  Mali  Zwomikand  Sakliar 
to  the  i*iinci|iality,  an«l  cimtinnes  to 
ft)ll..w  tlie  former  Iwundarr  of  Ser%*ia 
a<«  far  as  the  Koia«>nik,  h-aving  it  at 
the  ^ummit  of  the  Kanilug.  Kn.*m 
that  |H>int  it  follows  at  tir«t  the  ik ext- 
ern U^uiidarj*  f»f  the  Sandjak  of  Nisdi 
by  tl.e  iM.uth*  rn  ^pur  of  the  Kofji^niL. 
by  the  crest •*  of  th**  Marcia  and  Mrdar 
Planina.  whiclj  fi-rm  th«»  watershed  be- 
twien  thetojtir.^iof  tl.e  Ibar  and  Sitiiica 
«»n  t>ne  side,  and  that  of  the  Toplica  on 
the  other,  leaving  lYepolac  to  Turkey. 
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It  then  turns  to  the  south  by  the 
watershed  between  the  Brvenica  and 
the  Medvedja,  leaviix*^  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Medvedja  to  Servia ;  fol- 
lows the  crests  of  the  Goljak  Planina 
(wliich  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Kriva-Rjeka  on  one  side  and  the 
Poljanica,  Veternica,  and  Morawa  on 
the  other),  as  far  as  the  summit  of  the 
Poljanica.  It  then  follows  the  spur  of 
the  Karpina  Planina  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Koinskaand  the  Morawa, 
crosses  this  river,  and  ascends  by  the 
watershed  between  the  Koinska  brook 
and  the  strenm  which  falls  into  the 
Morawa  near  Ncradovce,  to  reach  the 
Sv.  llija  Planina  above  Trgoviste. 
Thence  it  follows  the  crest  of  the  Sv. 
llija  as  far  as  Mount  Kijuc,  and  pass- 
ing- by  the  points  marked  1616  and 
1547  on  the  map,  and  by  the  Babina 
Uora,  it  reaches  Mount  Cmi-Vrh. 

From  Mount  Crni-Vrh,  the  new  de- 
limitation coincides  with  that  of  Bul- 
garia, that  is  to  say  : — 

The  line  of  frontier  follows  the 
watershed  between  the  Struma  and  the 
Morava  by  the  summits  of  Streser, 
Vilogolo,  and  Mesid  Planina,  rejoins 
by  the  Gacina,  Crna  Trava,  Darkovska, 
and  Drainica  Plan,  then  the  Descani 
Kladanec,  the  watershed  of  the  High 
Sukowa  and  of  the  Morava,  goes 
straight  to  the  8tol,and  descends  from 
it  so  as  to  cut  the  road  from  Sofia  to 
Pirot,  1,000  metres  north-west  of  the 
village  of  Segusa.  It  ascends  in  a 
straiglit  line  the  Vidlic  Planina,  and 
thence  Mount  Radocina  in  the  chain 
of  the  Kodza  Balkan,  leaving  to  Servia 
tlic  village  of  Doikinci,  and  to  Bul- 
garia that  of  Senakos. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Radocina 
the  frontier  follows  towards  the  north- 
west, the  crest  of  the  Balkans  by  Cip- 
rovec  Balkan  and  Stara  Planina  up  to 
the  former  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Principality  of  Servia,  near  to  the 
Kula  Smiljova  cuka,  and  thence  that 
former  frontier  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
which  it  joins  at  Rakovitza. 

Art  icle  XXXVII.— Until  the  conclu- 
sion of  fresh  arrangements  no  change 
shall  be  made  in  Servia  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  Principality  with  foreign 
coimtries. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  on 
goods  passing  through  Servia. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  of 
foreign  subjects,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  Consular  jurisdiction  and  protec- 
tion, as  art  present  existing,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall 
not  have  been  modified  by  mutual  con- 


sent between  the  Principality  and  the 
Powers  concerned. 

Article  XXXVni.— The  Principality 
of  Servia  takes  the  place,  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned,  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in 
the  engagements  which  the  latter  has 
contracted  as  well  towards  Austria- 
Hungary  as  towards  the  Company  for 
the  working  of  the  railways  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  respect  to  the  completion 
and  connection,  as  well  as  the  working 
of  the  railways  to  be  constructed  on 
the  territory  newly  acquired  by  the 
Principality. 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  set- 
tling these  questions  shall  be  con- 
cluded immediately  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  present  Treaty,  between 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Porte,  Servia, 
and  within  the  limits  of  its  compe- 
tency, the  Principality  of  Bulgaria. 

ArticleXXXIX  — Mussulmans  posses- 
sing property  in  the  territories  annexed 
to  Servia,  who  may  wish  to  reside  out- 
side the  Principality,  may  retain  their 
real  property,  either  by  farming  it  out 
or  by  having  it  administered  by  third 
parties. 

A  Turco- Servian  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  to  settle,  within  a  period 
of  three  years,  all  questions  relative 
to  the  mode  of  alienation,  working,  or 
use,  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  State  and  religious  foundations 
(Vakoufs),  as  well  as  of  the  questions 
regarding  the  interests  of  private  per- 
sons engaged  therein. 

Article  XL. — Until  the  conclusion 
of  a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Ser- 
via, Servian  subjects  travelling  or 
residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall 
be  treated  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XLI. — The  Servian  troops 
shall  be  bound  to  evacuate  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  the 
territory  not  comprised  within  the 
new  limits  of  the  Principality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  evacuate 
the  territories  ceded  to  Servia  within 
the  same  term  of  fifteen  days.  A  sup- 
plementary term  of  an  equal  number 
of  days  shall,  however,  be  granted  to 
them  as  well  for  evacuating  the  fort- 
resses and  withdrawing  the  provisions 
arid  materiel  of  war  as  for  drawing  up 
the  inventory  of  the  implements  and 
objects  which  cannot  be  removed  at 
once. 

Article  XLII. — As  Servia  is  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Public  Debt 
for  the  new  territories  assigned  to  her 
by  the  present  Treaty,  the  Represcnta- 
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tives  at  Constantinople  shall  fix  the 
amount  of  it  in  concert  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  on  an  equitable  basis. 

Article  XLIIL— The  High  Contract- 
ing Parties  recognize  the  independence 
of  Roumania,  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  two  following  Articles. 

Article  XLIV. — In  Roumania  the 
difference  of  religious  creeds  and  con- 
fessions shall  not  be  alleged  against 
any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion 
or  incapacity  in  matters  relating  to 
the  enjojTnent  of  civil  and  political 
rights,  admission  to  public  employ- 
ments, functions  and  honours,  or  the 
exercise  of  the  various  professions  and 
industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise 
of  all  forms  of  worship  sliall  be  assured 
to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  Rou- 
manian State,  as  well  as  to  foreigners, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered 
either  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
of  the  different  communions,  or  to 
their  relations  with  their  spiritual 
chiefs. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  all  the 
Powers,  traders  or  others,  shall  be 
treated  in  Roumania,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality. 

Article  XLV.— The  Principality  of 
Roumania  restores  to  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  that  portion  of  the 
Bessarabian  territory  detached  from 
Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  Pruth,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  mid-channel  of  the  Kilia  Branch 
and  the  Stan*-Stamboul  mouth. 

Article  XLV  I. — Tlie  islands  forming 
the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as 
the  Isle  of  Serpent.*,  the  Sandjak  of 
Toultcha,  comprising  the  districts 
(cazas)  of  Kilja,  Soulina,  Mahmodi^, 
Isakfcha,  Toultcha,  Mat  chin,  Babadagh, 
Hirsovo,  Kustendje,  Medjidi^,  are 
added  to  Roumania.  The  lYincipality 
receives  in  addition  the  territory 
i>ituate<l  to  the  south  of  the  Dobroutcha 
as  far  as  a  line  starting  from  the  east 
of  Silistria  and  terminating  on  the 
Black  Sea,  south  of  Mangalia. 

The  frontier  line  shall  be  determined 
on  the  spot  by  the  European  Commis- 
sion appointed  for  the  delimitation  of 
Bulgaria. 

Article  XLVII.— Tlie  question  of  the 
division  of  the  waters  and  the  fisheries 
shall  l)e  submitted  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  European  Commission  of  the 
I)anul)e. 

Article  XLVITl.— No  transit  duties 
shall  Ix?  levie<l  in  Roumania  on  goods 
passing  through  the  Princip4ditj. 


Artible  XLEL—Bomnania shall  hare 
power  to  make  CoDveDtions  to  deter- 
mine the  privileges  and  attributes  of 
Consuls  in  regard  to  protection  within 
the  Principality.  Existing  rights  shall 
remain  in  foroe  so  long  as  they  shall 
not  have  been  modified  by  the  matnal 
consent  of  the  Principality  and  the 
parties  concerned. 

Article  L. — Until  the  conclnsion  of 
a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Bon* 
mania,  fixing  the  privileges  and  attri- 
butes of  Consols,  Roumanian  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  Ottoman  subjects  tra- 
velling or  residing  in  Roumania, 
shall  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  subjects  of  other  European  Powers. 

Article  LI.— With  regard  to  public 
works  and  other  enterprises  of  a  like 
nature,  Roumania  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  Sublime  Porte  as  regards  its 
rights  and  obligations  throughout  the 
c^ed  territory. 

Article  UL— In  order  to  increase 
the  guarantees  whidi  assure  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  on  the  Danube 
which  is  recognised  as  of  European 
interest,  the  High  Contracting  Ptaties 
determine  that  all  the  fortiesses  and 
fortifications  existing  on  the  course  of 
the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its 
mouths  shall  be  rased,  and  do  new  ones 
erected.  No  vessel  of  war  shall  navi- 
gate the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gates 
with  the  exception  of  vessels  of  li^^ 
tonnage  in  the  service  of  the  river 
police  and  customs.  The  jtoM^is- 
naires  of  the  Powers  at  the  months 
of  the  Danube  maj,  however,  ascend 
the  river  as  far  as  Galatx. 

Article  LUI.— The  European  Com- 
mission of  the  Danube  on  which  Rou- 
mania shall  be  represented  is  main- 
tained in  its  functions,  and  shall  ezer* 
cise  them  henceforth  as  far  as  Galata 
in  complete  independence  of  the  terri- 
torial authorities.  All  the  Treaties, 
arrangements,  acts,  and  decisions  re- 
lating to  its  rights,  privileges,  prero- 
gatives, and  obligations  are  confirmed. 

Article  LIV. — One  year  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  assigned  for 
the  duration  of  the  European  Com- 
mission the  Powers  shall  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  proloniratioo 
of  its  (lowers,  or  the  modifioatioos 
which  they  mi^  consider  necessary  to 
introdooc. 

Article  LV. — The  regulations  re- 
specting navigation,  river  police,  and 
supervision  from  the  Iron  Gates  to 
(talatz  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  assisted  by  Delegmtee 
of  the  Riverain  8utes»  and  plaoed  in 
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harmony  with  those  which  have  been 
or  may  be  issued  for  the  portion  of 
the  river  below  Galatz. 

Article  LVI. — The  European  C!om- 
mission  of  the  Danube  shall  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
the  lightliouse  on  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 

Article  LVII. — The  execution  of  the 
works  wliich  have  for  their  object  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
Iron  Gates  and  the  Cataracts  place  in 
the  way  of  navigation  is  entrusted  to 
Austria-Hungary.  The  Riverain  States 
on  this  part  of  the  river  shall  afford 
every  facility  which  may  be  required 
in  the  interest  of  the  works. 

The  provisions  of  the  Vlth  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  13th 
March,  1871,  relating  to  the  right  of 
le\'ying  a  provisional  tax  in  order  to 
cover  the  cost  of  these  works,  are 
maintained  in  favour  of  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Article  LVIIL— The  Sublime  Porte 
cedes  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia 
the  ten-itories  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and 
Batoum,  together  with  the  latter  port, 
as  well  as  all  the  territories  com- 
prised between  the  former  Russo- 
Turkish  frontier  and  the  following 
line : — 

The  new  frontier  starting  from  the 
Black  Sea,  and  coinciding  with  the 
line  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  as  far  as  a  point  to  the  north- 
west of  Khorda,  and  to  the  south  of 
Art  win,  continues  in  a  straight  line 
as  far  as  the  River  Tchoroukh,  crosses 
this  river  and  passes  to  the  east  of 
Aschmichen,  going  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  south  so  as  to  rejoin  the  Russian 
frontier  indicated  in  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  at  a  point  to  the  south  of 
Nariman,  leaving  the  town  of  Olti  to 
Russia.  From  the  point  indicated 
near  Nariman  the  front  ier  turns  to  the 
east,  passes  by  Tebrenec,  which  re- 
mains to  Russia,  and  continues  as  far 
as  the  Pennek  Tscha'i. 

It  follows  this  river  as  far  as  Bar- 
douz,  then  turns  towards  the  south, 
leaving  Bardouz  and  Jonikioy  to  Rus- 
sia. From  a  point  to  the  west  of  the 
villaf}^e  of  Karaougan,  the  frontier  takes 
the  direction  of  Medjingert,  continues 
in  a  St  raight  line  towards  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  Kassadagh,  and  follows 
the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the 
affluents  of  the  Araxes  on  the  nortli  and 
those  of  the  Mourad  Sou  on  the  south, 
as  far  as  the  former  frontier  of  Russia. 

Article  LIX. — His  Majesty  the  Em- 


peror of  Russia  declares  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  constitute  Batoum  a  free 
port,  essentially  commercial. 

Article  LX. — The  valley  of  Alash- 
kerd*  and  the  town  of  Bayazid,  ceded 
to  Russia  by  Article  XTX  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  are  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  Sublime  Porte  cedes  to  Persia 
the  town  and  territory  of  Ehotour,  as 
fixed  by  the  mixed  Anglo- Russian  Com- 
mission for  the  delimitation  of  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia. 

Article  LXL— The  Sublime  Port« 
undertakes  to  carry  out,  without  further 
delay,  the  improvements  and  reforms 
demanded  by  local  requirements  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians, 
and  to  guarantee  their  security  against 
the  Circassians  and  Kurds. 

It  will  periodically  make  known  the 
steps  taken  to  this  effect  to  the  Powers, 
who  will  superintend  their  application. 

Article  LXn.—The  Sublime  Porte 
having  expressed  the  intention  to  main- 
tain the  principle  of  religious  liberty, 
and  give  it  the  widest  scope,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  take  note  of  this  spon- 
taneous declaration. 

In  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
shall  difference  of  religion  be  alleged 
against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion or  incapacity  as  regards  the 
discharge  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
admission  to  the  public  employments, 
functions  and  honours,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  various  professions  and  indus- 
tries. 

All  persons  shall  be  admitted,  without 
distinction  of  religion,  to  give  evidence 
before  the  tribunals. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  worship  are  assured  to  all, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either 
to  the  hierarchical  organization  of  the 
various  communions  or  to  their  rela- 
tions with  their  spiritual  chiefs. 

Ecclesiastics,  pilgrims,  and  monks  of 
all  nationalities  travelling  in  Turkey 
in  Europe,  or  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  shall 
enjoy  the  same  rights,  advantages,  and 
privileges. 

The  right  of  ofl5cial  protection  by  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Agents  of  the 
Powers  in  Turkey  is  recognised  both  as 
regards  the  above-mentioned  persons 
and  their  religious,  charitable,  and 
other  establishments  in  the  Holy  Places 
and  elsewhere. 

Tlie  rights  possessed  by  France  are 
expressly  reserved,  and  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  no  alterations  can  be  made 
in  the  status  quo  in  the  Holy  Places. 

The  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  of  what- 


*  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  practically  superseded  by  this. 
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ever  country  they  may  be  natives,  shall 
be  maintained  in  their  former  posses- 
sions  and  advantages,  and  shall  enjoy, 
without  any  exception,  complete  equa- 
lity of  rights  and  prerogatives. 

Article  LXIII.— The  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  March  30, 1856,  as  well  as  the  Treaty 
of  London  of  March  13, 1871,  are  main- 
tained in  all  such  of  their  provisions  as 
are  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the 
preceding  stipulations. 

Article  LXIV.— The  present  Treaty 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  at  Berlin  within  t  hree  weeks, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  tlie  respective 
Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  thirteenth  day  of 
the  month  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

(L.S.)  (Signed)  Beaconspield. 
(LuS.)  Salisbury. 

(L.S.)  Odo  Russell. 

(L.S.)  V.  Bismarck. 

(I-^S.)  BULOW. 

(L.S.)  HbHBXLOHE. 

(L.8.)  AXDRASSY. 

(L.S.)  Karolyi. 

(L.S.)  Haymeele. 

(L.S.)  Waddington. 

(L.S.)  Saixt-Vallier. 

(L.S.)  H.  Desprbz. 

(L.S.)  li.  CORTL 

(L.S.)  La  UN  AY. 

(L.S.)  OORTCHAKOW. 

(L.S.)  Schouvalopp. 

(L.S.)  p.  D'OUBRIL. 

(L.S.)  Al.  Caratheodoey. 

(L.S.)  Mehemed  All 

(L.S.)  Sadoullah. 

PntctM-  Verbal . 

The  undersigned  having  met  together 
for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  rati- 
fications of  the  Treat v  concluded  at 
Berlin  on  July  13,  1878,  the  instru- 
ments of  these  ratifications  confirming 
the  said  Treaty  were  produce<i  by  the 
Representatives  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  anfl  Ireland,  Empress  of  India. 


His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor, 
King  of  PniBsia,  His  Majesty  the  Km* 
peror  of  Austria,  King  of  Bohemia,  ke^ 
and  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary,  Hia 
Excellency  the  President  of  the  Pren^ 
Republic,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  and  having,  after  ex- 
amination, been  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  the  exchange  thereof  took  place. 

The  Ambassador  of  Turkey,  while 
expressing  the  regret  of  the  tJublimc 
Porte  that  the  Turkish  instmments  of 
ratification  could  not  be  despatched  in 
time,  announces  tliat  he  is  authorised 
to  declare  that  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Ottomans  has  likewise 
ratified  the  Treaty  of  July  13,  1878, 
and  that  he  considers  the  same  ralid 
from  this  day's  date. 

Sadoullah  Bey  annomiees,  moreover, 
that  the  exchange  of  the  Turkish  in- 
struments of  ratification  will  take  place 
within  fifteen  days. 

In  witness  whereof  the  Undertlgncd 
liave  drawn  up  the  present  ffnsei^t-fvrltf/, 
to  which  they  have  aiBxea  the  teals  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  third  day  of  tlie 
month  of  August,  one  thoaand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eig^t. 

(L.S.)  Odo  Rokklu 

(L.S.)  Radowtr. 

(L.8.)  MouT. 

(L.S.)  Lacnat. 

(L.S.)  Ajulfopt. 

(US.)  SADOrLLAH. 


Agreement  tinned  hw  the  .Vsrfmis  0/ 
Saluhurg  amd  Ommt  8dkmnmU>f, 
July  12,  1878. 

The  more  detailed  tracing  of  the  line 
of  the  Alashkerd  shall  be  carried  out 
on  the  spot,  in  conformity  with  tha 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  by  a  Military  Oooi- 
mission  composed  of  a  Russian  officer, 
an  Ottoman  officer,  and  an  English 
officer. 

(Signed)        SAUftBUKY. 

Schouvalopp. 


nerliH.Julf  12.  1878. 


II. 

PAPERS   OX  THE   EASTERN   QUESTION. 


In  an  opening  despatch  Lord  Derby 
reminds  the  Raviian  (ioTemment  that 
on  May  6  last  **  it  was  stated  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared to  witnem  with  indifference  the 


|ia.«9ing  of  Constantinople  into  other 
hands  than  those  of  its  present 
S(^rs"  and  that  Prince  Gortschakoff,  in 
his  reply  of  May  30,  admiUed  that  •«  its 
acr|niffition  was  excluded  from  the  in* 
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tentions  of  His  Majesty"  (the  Czar). 
That  he  recognised  in  any  case  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  as  a  common  interest 
not  belonging  to  any  single  Power.  On 
this  point  Lord  Derby,  writing  on  Dec. 
13,  observes : — 

"  ^Vhile  appreciating  the  courtesy  and 
friendly  character  of  this  answer.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  feel  that  it  does 
not  sufficiently  meet  the  dangers  against 
which  they  desire  to  guard.  They  are 
strongly  of  opinion — and  an  opinion 
which  the  course  of  events  tends  still 
more  to  confirm — that  the  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Russian  forces, 
even  though  it  should  be  of  a  temporary 
character  and  for  military  purposes 
only,  would  be  an  event  which  it  would, 
on  all  accounts,  be  most,  desirable  to 
avoid.  They  cannot  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  if  such  an  occupation  ap- 
peared imminent,  public  feeling  in  this 
country,  founded  on  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended, 
might  call  for  measures  of  precaution 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  from  which 
they  have  hitherto  felt  justified  in  ab- 
staining. It  is  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
ing what  might  endanger  seriously  the 
good  relations  happily  maintained  be- 
tween the  two  countries  that  Lord 
Derby  has  been  charged  by  the  Cabinet 
to  express  to  the  Russian  Government 
their  earnest  hope  that,  should  the 
Russian  armies  advance  to  the  south  of 
the  Balkans,  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  occupy  Constantinople  or  the  Dar- 
danelles. In  the  contrary  event  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  hold  them- 
selves free  to  take  whatever  course  may 
appear  to  them  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  British  interests;  but  they 
sincerely  trust  and  confidently  believe 
that  any  such  necessity  will  be  averted 
by  mutual  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments.  In  making  this 
communication  they  think  it  right  to 
add  that  they  will  be  willing,  as  they 
have  been  from  the  first,  to  avail  them- 
Holvos  of  any  suitable  occasion  that 
may  present  itself  for  assisting  in  the 
work  of  mediation  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  peace." 

In  reply  to  this  Prince  Gortschakoflf 
writes :  — 

"  Our  auofust  master  is  alwavs  dis- 
posed  to  lend  himself  to  every  under- 
standing destined  to  maintain  good 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  we  think  it 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  Lord  Derby 
that  anticipations  such  as  he  expresses, 
if  they  are  known  at  Constantinople, 
are  precisely  of  a  nature  to  render 
inevitable  the  eventualities  which  it  is 


the  object  of  the  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  gnard 
against.  If  the  Turks  were  to  acquire 
the  conviction  that  a  menace  or  attack 
directed  against  Constantinople  would 
cause  England  to  depart  from  her 
neutrality,  their  policy  would  naturally 
be  to  prolong  their  existence,  in  spite 
of  its  evident  uselessness.  in  such  a  way 
as  to  force  Russia  to  pursue  her  opera- 
tions as  far  as  the  capital.  It  would 
be  different,  in  all  probability,  if  the 
attitude  and  language  of  the  Cabinet 
of  London  were  such  as  thoroughly  to 
convince  the  Porte  that  it  has  no 
assistance  to  hope  for  from  abrc»ad.  In 
such  a  case  the  Porte  would  resign 
itself  more  promptly  to  abandon  a 
resistance  which  can  only  aggravate  its 
position." 

Prince  Gortschakoff's  memorandum 
of  December  16  closed  with  a  request 
that  Lord  Derby  would  have  "  the 
goodness  to  define  more  clearly  what 
are  the  British  interests  which  he  con- 
siders might  be  touched  by  the  even- 
tualities of  the  war  within  the  limits 
to  which  the  assurances  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  have  restricted  them,  with  a 
view  to  seeking  in  common  the  means 
of  reconciling  these  interests  with 
those  of  Russia,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  protect." 
To  this  his  lordship  responded  on 
January  12 : — 

<*  In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  have  to 
instruct  your  Excellency  to  state  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  of  opinion  that  any 
operations  tending  to  place  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  under  the  control  of 
Russia  would  be  an  impediment  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  terms  of 
the  final  settlement  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  You  will  ask  His  Highness 
whether  he  is  willing  to  give  an  assur- 
ance to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
no  Russian  force  shall  be  sent  to  the 
peninsula  of  Gallipoli." 

The  next  day  (January  13)  Lord  A. 
Loftus  telegraphed  from  St.  Petersburg 
as  under : — 

**  On  the  receipt  of  your  lordship's 
telegram  of  yesterday,  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Prince  Gortschakoff.  I  stated 
to  His  Highness,  in  referring  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  memoran- 
dum of  December  16,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  of  opinion  that  any 
operations  tending  to  place  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles  under  the  control  of 
Russia  would  be  an  impediment  to  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  terms  of  a 
final  settlement.  I  was  consequently 
instructed  by  your   lordship   to   ask 
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His  Highness  whether  he  was  willing 
to  give  assurances  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  no  Russian  forces 
shall  be  sent  to  the  peninsula  of  Galli- 
poli.  I^nce  Gortschakoff  observed 
that  this  question,  as  he  presumed,  was 
<  nn  int^ret  Anglais,*  and,  if  so,  it 
should  certainly  have  due  considera> 
tion.  His  Highness  then  said  that  he 
could  give  me  no  reply  without  submit* 
ting  the  question  to  the  Emperor,  and 
taking  His  Majesty's  orders,  and  con- 
ferring with  the  Minister  of  War. 
Prince  Gortschakoff  asked  me  to  leave 
with  him,  as  an  aide-memoire^  the 
memorandum  whicli  I  had  read  to  him. 
I  replied  that  on  returning  home  I 
would  send  to  His  Highness  a  memo- 
randum of  the  inquiry  I  had  addressed. 
I  accordingly  enclosed  to  His  Highness 
a  memorandum  reproducing  the  sub- 
stance of  your  Lordship's  telegram, 
with  a  private  note,  copies  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  annex.  Prince 
CK>rtschakoff  informed  me  that  he 
should  see  the  Emperor  to-morrow.*' 

On  January  14  Lord  Derby  wrote 
thus  to  the  English  Ambassador  at  8t. 
Petersburg : — 

"  My  Lord, — In  view  of  the  reports 
which  have  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  are  about  to  be  opened 
between  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Porte,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  misconception,  I  have  to  in- 
struct your  Excellency  to  state  to 
Prince  Gortschakoff  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  any 
treaty  cuncludcd  l)etween  the  Govern- 
ment of  RiLHsia  and  the  Porte  affecting 
the  treaties  of  1856  and  1871  must  be 
a  European  treaty,  and  would  not  be 
valid  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers 
who  were  parties  to  those  treaties*. 
**  I  am,  A:c., 

"  Derby." 

Tlic  following  telegram  was  receive<l 
at  the  Foreign  OfKce  on  January  15 
from  Lord  A.  Loft  us  :  — 

**  I  received  a  note  from  Prince 
Gortschakoff  this  morning,  reque*iting 
me  to  call  on  him  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving'  an  answer  to  the  in(|uir)'  of 
Her  Maj«»siy*ji  Government  as  to  whether 
His  Highness  would  l>e  willing'  to  give 
assumnces  that  the  Ru*siiin  forces 
would  not  occupy  the  |H'ninsula  of 
<JallijK>li.  I  cxpresse<l  to  His  Highnes» 
in  a  note,  of  which  1  annex  a  copy,  my 
regrc'is  tliat,  in  cuns»tjuence  of  a  slight 
indisfM)sition,  I  was  unable  to  leave  the 
hou.«.e  ;  an<l  I  rr<{ueste<l  him  to  send  mc 
the  answer  to  the  memorandum  1  had 


given  him  in  the  same  form  as  I  had 
submitted  the  inquiry  to  His  Highneas. 
On  receiving  my  note,  Prince  Gortecha- 
koff  deputed  Baron  Jomini  to  call  on 
me  as  the  bearer  of  a  verbal  reply, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  The  Russian  Government  have  no 
intention  of  directing  their  militarr 
operations  on  Gallipoli,  unless  Torkiah 
regular  troops  should  concentrate  there. 
They  further  hope  that,  in  patting  the 
question,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not  contemplate  an  occapation  of 
Gallipoli,  which  would  be  a  departure 
from  their  neutrality,  and  would  en- 
courage the  Porte  to  resistance/  Baron 
Jomini  informed  me  that  this  reply  had 
been  telegraphed  to  Count  Schoavaloff. 
I  stated  to  Baron  Jomini  that,  as  I  had 
made  the  inquiry  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum,  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
mc  to  receive  the  answer  in  the  same 
form.  I  made  this  reqneat  as,  in 
matters  of  such  importance,  I  felt  a 
great  responsibility  in  reoelTing  and 
transmitting  verbal  commnnicationi>'* 

On  January  21  the  following  daqiatch 
was  addressed  by  Lord  Derby  to  Lord 
A.  Loftus : — 

**  My  liord, — I  have  reoeiTed  your 
Excellency's  telegram  of  the  Iftth 
instant,  reporting  the  answer  of  the 
Russian  Government,  as  oommnnicated 
to  you  by  Baron  Jomini,  to  the  inquiry 
which  you  were  instructed  to  make  as 
to  their  willingness  to  give  an  aatnranoe 
that  no  Russian  force  woold  be  sent  to 
the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  glad  to  receive 
the  pledge  thmi  given  by  the  Bossian 
Government  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  directing  their  military  operations 
on  Gallipoli  unless  Turkish  regular 
troops  should  concentrate  there.  Tou 
are  authorised  to  inform  Prince  Gort- 
schakoff that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
do  not,  under  present  circumstances, 
contemplate  any  occupation  of  the 
position  in  question. 
**  I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)      «*  Dkeby." 

On  January  24  his  lordship  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  AmbaMsdor  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  following  telegram 
from  IVince  Gortschakoff,  which  the 
Kassian  Ambassador  had  that  di^  com- 
municated to  the  Foreign  Office : — 

"According  to  the  rc))orts  received 
hv  the  Rujtfian  Government,  Turkish 
trix»]is  wen*  lacing  directe<l  on  Gallipoli. 
Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  had  ordered 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  to  send  in 
tliat  direction  a  corps  of  observation, 
but  not  to  push  forward  as  far  as  the 
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town  of  Gallipoli.  The  Kussian 
Government  thus  remained  faithful  to 
their  intentions,  as  announced  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  were  even 
going  beyond  them,  if  the  Turkish 
regular  forces  were,  in  effect,  concen- 
trated at  Gallipoli." 

On  January  25  Count  Schouvaloff 
communicated  to  Lord  Derby  the  bases 
of  the  peace  proposals  as  cited  by  Sir 
S.  Northcote  on  January  28.  Mr. 
Layard  also  forwards  a  statement,  and 
appends  the  remark:  "It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  this  amounts  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkisli  Empire  in 
Europe.'' 

Beyond  the  political  aspect  of  these 
several  despatches  and  telegrams,  there 
is  in  tliem  a  significant  reference  to  the 
facts  which  have  awakened  a  mingled 
feeling  of  lion'or  and  compassion  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Layard  thus  telegraphs 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  January  18 : — 

"  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
Mussulman  population  are  everywhere 
abandoning  their  homes  on  the  approach 
of  the  Russians;  that  the  number  of 
fugitives  without  food  and  shelter,  both 
in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  is  now 
enormous,  and  the  distress,  suffering, 
and  loss  of  life  terrible  and  heartrend- 
ing. The  Russian  generals  have  issued 
no  proclamation  promising  protection 
to  the  lives,  property,  and  honour  of 
Mahomedans,  and  this  has  added  to  the 
panic.  I  receive  deplorable  accounts 
fi'om  Bourgas,  D6d6agatch,  and  other 
places.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  prevent 
or  check  so  much  misery  and  devasta- 
tion ?  Thousands  of  fugitives  are  still 
arriving  here  daily,  and  are  exposed  to 
great  sufferings." 

These  powerful  appeals  were  answered 
on  the  latter  date  by  a  telegraphic 
despatch  from  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A. 
Loft  us  in  these  terms  : — 

<'  Telegram  received  from  Mr.  Layard 
reports  that  the  whole  of  the  Mahomedan 
population  is  flying  before  the  Russian 
advance,  and  numbers  of  women  and 
children  (said  to  be  100,000)  are  in  the 
open  fields  dying  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Porte  asks  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment 
to  induce  Russian  Government  in  the 
name  of  humanity  to  give  some  assur- 
ance in  the  form  of  a  proclamation 
guaranteeing  the  Mussulmans  protec- 
tion to  their  honour  and  lives.  .  .  ." 

The  Russian  answer  to  this  demand 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  must  remind  your  Excellency  that 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
army  of  the   Danube  solemnly  made 


known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bulgaria 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  which  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  had  expressly 
ordered  him  to  be  guided  by  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  by  securing  to  the 
peaceful  population,  without  distinction 
of  race  or  religion,  the  friendly  protec- 
tion of  the  military  authorities.  These 
principles  have  been  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed, and  constantly  put  into  prac- 
tice, although  the  Turks  have  notori- 
ously committed  acts  of  cruelty  upon 
our  wounded  and  prisoners  which  have 
shocked  the  feelings  of  civilised  Europe, 
and  although  quite  recently,  by  bom- 
barding open  towns  like  Eupatoria  and 
Theodosia,  Hobart  Pasha  has  given 
additional  proofs  of  how  the  Turks 
wage  war.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  think  that  a  pro- 
clamation reiterating  the  principles  of 
humanity  enjoined  upon  the  Russian 
Commanders-in-Chief,  and  from  which 
they  have  not  swerved,  and  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  departing,  would 
be  superfluous  as  regards  the  popu- 
lations whom  it  is  suggested  should 
be  reassured." 

Further  papers  on  Turkish  affairs 
were  issued  on  Feb.  18,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  memorandum,  con- 
taining the  conditions  on  which  Russia 
would  conclude  peace  if  accepted  prior 
to  her  crossing  the  Balkans.  The  me- 
morandum is  dated  June  8,  1877 : — 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  attaches 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  He  will  make  every 
effort  to  that  end,  but  the  English 
Cabinet,  on  their  side,  must  do  the 
same.  There  is  nothing  to  add  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff 's  letter  with  regard  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Egypt.  Russia  will 
not  touch  upon  these  two  points.  With 
regard  to  Constantinople,  our  assur- 
ances can  only  refer  to  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  town,  or  occupying  it  per- 
manently. It  would  be  singular  and 
without  precedent  if,  at  the  outset  of  a 
war,  one  of  the  belligerents  undertook 
beforehand  not  to  pursue  its  military 
operations  up  to  the  wall  of  the  capital. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  obstina<7 
of  the  Turks,  especially  if  they  know 
themselves  to  be  guaranteed  against 
such  an  eventuality,  may  prolong  the 
war  instead  of  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
termination.  When  once  the  English 
Ministry  is  fully  assured  that  we  shall 
under  no  circumstances  remain  at  Con- 
stantinople, it  will  depend  upon  Eng- 
land and  the  other  Powers  to  relieve 
us  of  the  necessity  of  even  approaching 
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the  town.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
Turks,  with  a  view  to  making  peace 
possible  before  this  extreme  step  is 
taken.  On  our  side  we  sliall  willingly 
fall  into  this  view. 

With  regard  to  the  Straits,  the  ar- 
rangements by  virtue  of  which  the 
Bhick  Sea,  which  is  closed  in  time  of 
peace,  is  opene<l  in  time  of  war  to  all 
fleets  hostile  to  Russia,  were  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  enmity  to- 
wards her.  It  is  a  question  which  can 
only  be  resettled  by  a  general  ajrree- 
ment,  in  such  a  manner  as  togu.irantee 
the  Black  Scaa;rainst  theconsiNjuences 
of  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  p'>si- 
tion  of  the  Straits.  Would  it  l>c  jk'S- 
sible  for  Uussia,  at  the  outset  of  .1  war 
which  niav  end  fortunatelv  for  her,  to 
undertake  not  to  make  Kuropc  apjirc- 
ciate  the  ncnessity  of  a  resettlement  of 
a  state  of  things  which  was  established 
to  her  prejudice  ?  England  apiiears  to 
fear  lest  the  spreading  or  onsefjuencos 
of  the  war  should  lead  us  to  threaten 
Bassorah  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is 
not  at  all  to  our  interest  to  trouble 
England  in  her  Indian  jwssessions,  or, 
consequently,  in  her  c  immunications 
with  them.  The  war  which  is  actually 
going  on  does  not  demand  it,  for  its 
object  is  clearly  defined,  and  matters 
would  be  complicated  rather  than  sim- 
plified by  so  vast  an  extension  of  the 
struggle.  Count  Schouvaloff  is  au- 
thorised to  give  the  most  categorical 
assurances  on  this  subj*»ct ;  but,  this 
being  the  ca-^e,  Russia  has  a  right  on 
her  part  to  ex]x?ct  that  England  will 
take  no  hostile  action  against  her. 

What  must  be  arrived  at  is  the  essen- 
tial object  of  the  war:  this  is  the  m»>st 
important  point  of  all.  If  an  und#*r- 
staiiding  could  be  c»)me  to  on  this 
point,  if  the  object  to  Iw  i^btaimnl  were 
well  define*!,  and  the  fiehl  <»f  o]>erations 
clearly  marked  out,  all  accessi)ry  tjue^- 
t  ions  would  arrange  themselves,  and  the 
issue  would  Ik*  arrived  at  the  more 
easily,  >)ecause  it  would  meet  with  the 
concurrence  and  p><Ki-will  of  all  the 
Powers  instearlof  with  obstarh*s  which 
delay  and  complicate  it.  It  is  to  this 
point  that  Count  S<»honvnloff  invites 
Lortl  Derby's  attention.  whiNt  statintr 
as  clearly  and  prai'tioaPv  a-*  jursMibh* 
the  views  of  tin*  Im{MT!aI  rapine!  on 
the  subjiM't.  Wh.T  i-^  a*  ■»«»lat«-ly  ncco«- 
iiary  to  Kn-«i:a  i«»  tl:a'  "^ho  m^huiM  jut 
an  eml  to  ih**  e»n*it'nil  criv.  in  t!ie 
East,  firstly,  liy  tHta»r,i^hir»k'  the  -u- 
periority  of  lr«T  arm*  s»  tl'or»u^hly 
that  in  futiin*  ti.e  Tiirk^  will  n  >t  l»e 
temptM    to    defy   h«'r    liglitly;    arxl. 


secondly,  by  placing  the  Christ  iansi, 
especially  those  of  Bulgaria,  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  effectually  grnarantee 
them  a'.^inst  the  abuscm  of  Turkish 
administration.  \Vhat  is  necessary  to 
England  is  the  maintenance  in  prin- 
ciple of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
inviolability  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Straits.  These  views  are  not  irreoon- 
cilable.  When  once  we  have  engaged 
in  the  war  we  cannot  admit  of  any 
restrictions  on  our  eventual  operations. 
They  remain  entirely  stibonlinate  to 
the  military  requirements ;  but  the 
consequence  of  this  war  can  be  om- 
flned  beforehand  within  certain  limits 
agreed  upon.  We  onld  give  a*  tho 
present  moment  the  assorance  that  if 
the  neutrality  of  the  Powers  is  main- 
tained and  the  Porte  sues  for  peaee  bo- 
fore  our  armies  have  crossed  the  Bal- 
kans, the  Emperor  would  agree  not  to 
pass  that  line.  In  this  case  |iear<* 
might  1k>  concluded  on  the  following 
terms:— Bulgaria  np  to  the  Balkans  to 
be  made  an  autonomous  vassal  pfovinco 
under  the  guarantee  of  Enxope.  The 
Turkish  troops  and  officials  to  be  re* 
moved  from  it,  and  the  fortresses  di«- 
arme<l  and  razed.  Self-government  to 
l>e  established  in  it  with  the  support  of 
a  national  militia  to  be  orgmntsed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Powers  to  agree 
to  assure  to  that  part  of  Bulgaria  which 
is  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  Cliristian  prorinoes  of 
Turkey,  the  best  possible  guarantees 
for  a  regular  administration.  Mon- 
tenegro and  Servia  to  rcoeire  an  in- 
crease of  territory  to  be  determined  by 
common  agreement.  Bosnia  ami  Her- 
zegovina to  be  provided  with  such  in- 
stitutions as  may  by  common  coniient 
be  judged  compatible  with  their  in- 
ternal state  and  calculat«'<l  to  guarantee 
them  a  good  in<ligenonsa<lminist ration. 
These  pro\inces  l>eing  situated  c«»n- 
tenninouslv  with  Anstria-Hnngarr, 
gives  the  latter  a  right  to  a  prepon- 
derating voice  in  their  future  <irgani- 
sat  ion.  Servia,  like  Bulgaria*  to  re- 
main under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
tan: the  relation  of  the  snserain  and 
the  vassals  to  he  defined  In  a  manner 
to  prevent  disptites.  As  regards  K'>ii- 
mania,  which  has  just  ]»nK!taimed  it.4 
I  n«h*iH»n<h»nce,  t  h«»  Km j^ror  L«  of  (iftinton 
that  this  is  a  qne^ion  which  eanmrt  lie 
-♦■•tihd  fx*^*|i  by  a  general  undrrnt  ami- 
in/.  If  ib«*M«  t-^^nditi'm.M  are  aeo'pttNl, 
th<'  clitTrrvuT  rabine!s  w«>ul<l  l>e  able 
to  cx«Tci?«'  a  collective  pn*si«un*  <in  tlie 
port*",  w:irnin*r  it  that  if  it  refusal  it 
\h'  would  left  to  take  the  o.insrqoencps 
of  the  war. 
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These  conditions  Lord  Derby  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  submit  to  the 
Porte.  Mr.  Layard,  in  a  despatch  dated 
June  13,  thought  that  it  would  "be 
even  dangerous  to  suggest  them  to  the 
Sultan  or  to  his  Ministers."  If  the 
former  were  to  consent  to  them  it  would 
most  probably  cost  him  his  throne,  if 
not  his  life.  Some  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, 3;Ir.  Layard  was  instructed  to 
sound  the  Sultan  on  the  subject  of 
peace.  Tliis  was  on  July  28  last.  On 
August  2  Mr.  Layard  replied  that  he 


had  secretly  ascertained  the  Saltan*0 
views.  His  Majesty  could  not  listen  to 
"  any  conditions  of  peace."  His  Minis- 
ters and  other  influential  persons  were 
so  much  encouraged  by  the  Turkish 
successes  at  Plevna  and  Eski-Zagra, 
and  by  the  prospect  of  favourable  re- 
sults in  Asia,  that  they  felt  confident 
the  Russians  v/ould  ultimately  be  re- 
pulsed and  driven  out  of  Bulgaria  and 
Roumelia,  as  they  had  been  out  of 
Armenia.  With  this  despatch  the  cor- 
respondence closes. 


III. 


THE  TREATY  AND  THE  CONGRESS. 


The  following  circular  despatch,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to 
Her  Majesty's  Embassies,  was  issued 
from  thij  Foreign  Office  on  April  1  :  — 

My  Lord  (Sir), — I  have  received  the 
Queen's  commands  to  request  your 
Excellency  to  explain  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  you  are  accredited  the 
course  wliich  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
mont  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  Preliminaries 
of  Peace  concluded  between  the  Otto- 
man and  Russian  Governments,  and  to 
the  European  Congress  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  hold  for  the  exami- 
nation of  that  treat3^ 

On  January  14,  in  view  of  the  re- 
ports wliich  iiad  reached  Her  Majesty's 
Government  as  to  the  negotiations  for 
peace  which  were  about  to  be  opened 
between  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Porte,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible  misconception,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  instructed  Lord  A.  Loftus 
to  state  to  Prince  Gortschakoff  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Her  Mp.jesty's  Govern- 
ment, any  treaty  concluded  between 
the  Government  of  Russia  and  the 
Porte  atrecting  the  Treaties  of  1856 
and  1871  must  be  an  European  Treaty, 
and  would  not  be  valid  without  the 
assent  of  the  Powers  who  were  parties 
to  those  treaties. 

On  January  25,  the  Russian  Govern- 
n^ent  replied  by  the  assurance  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  settle  by  them- 
selves (isol'jmeut)  European  questions 
liaviiig  reference  to  the  peace  which  is 
to  be  made  {aerattachant  a  lajf^i^)' 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  having 
learned  that  tlie  bases  of  peace  had 
been  arranged  between  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  delegates  at  Kezanlik,  in- 
structed Lord  A.  Loftus,  on  January  29, 


to  state  to  the  Russian  Government 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  while 
recognising  any  arrangements  made 
by  the  Russian  and  Turkish  delegates 
at  Kezanlik  for  the  conclusion  of  an 
armistice  and  for  the  settlement  of 
bases  of  peace  as  binding  between  the 
two  belligerents,  declared  that  in  so 
far  as  these  arrangements  were  cal- 
culated to  modify  tlie  European 
Treaties  and  to  sSfect  general  and 
British  interests.  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  unable  to  recognise  in 
them  any  validity  imlesa  they  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  formal  agree- 
ment among  the  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

On  January  30,  Lord  A.  Loftus  com- 
municated this  declaration  to  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  and  his  Highness  replied 
that  to  effect  an  armistice  certain  bases 
of  peace  were  necessary,  but  they  were 
only  to  be  considered  as  preliminaries 
and  not  definitive  as  regarded  Europe ; 
and  stated  categorically  tliat  questions 
bearing  on  European  interests  would 
be  concerted  with  European  Powers, 
and  that  he  had  given  Her  Majesty's 
Government  clear  and  positive  assur- 
ances to  this  effect. 

On  February  4,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador communicated  a  telegram 
inviting  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  a  Conference  at  Vienna,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  once  accepted 
the  proposal. 

On  February  5,  his  Excellency  ad- 
dressed a  formal  invitation  to  Lord 
Derby,  stating  that : — 

"  L'Autriche-Hongrie,  en  sa  qualit6 
de  puissance  signataire  des  actes  in- 
temationaux  qui  ont  eu  pour  objet  de 
r^gler  le  systfeme  politique  en  Orient, 
a  toujours  r^serv6,  en  presence  de  la 
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guerre  actuelle,  sa  part  d*inflnence  snr 
le  r^glement  d^finitif  des  conditioiLs 
de  la  paiz  future. 

<*Le  GouvememeBt  Imperial  de  la 
Bossie,  aaqael  nous  avons  fait  part  de 
ce  point  de  vue,  Ta  pleinement  ap- 
pr6ci6. 

"Aujourd'hui  que  les  Pr^liminaires 
de  Paix  viennent  d*§tre  sign^  entre  la 
Bussie  et  la  Tnrquic,  le  moment  nous 
semble  venu  d*6tablir  Taccord  de 
TEuropc  sur  les  modifications  qu*il 
deviendrait  n^cessaire  d'apporter  aux 
trait^s  susmentionn^s. 

"Le  mode  lo  plus  apte  i\  amener 
cette  entente  nous  parait  6trc  la  r^u- 
nion  d'une  Ck)nf^rence  des  Puissances 
Signataires  du  Traits  de  Paris  dc  1866 
et  du  Protocole  de  Londres  de  1871." 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment proposed  that,  instead  of  the 
Conference  at  Haden- Baden,  as  pre- 
viously contemplated,  a  Congress 
should  be  assembled  at  Berlin.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  replied  that 
they  had  no  objection  to  this  change, 
but  that  they  considered  **  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  it  under- 
stood in  the  first  place  that  all  ques- 
tions dealt  with  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  should  be 
considered  as  subject  to  be  discussed 
in  the  Congress,  and  that  no  alteration 
in  the  condition  of  things  previously 
established  by  treaty  should  be  ac- 
knowledged OS  valid  until  it  lias 
received  the  assent  of  the  Powers." 

On  March  12,  Count  Beust  was  told 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
be  perfectly  clear  on  the  joints  men- 
tione<l  in  the  letter  to  him  of  the  9th 
inst.  before  they  could  definitely  agree 
to  go  into  Congress. 

On  the  13th  Her  Majesty's  (iovem- 
ment  explained  further  the  first  condi- 
tion— 

*'That  thev  must  distinctlv  under- 
stand  before  tliey  can  enter  into 
Congress  that  every  article  in  tl.e 
treaty  botwetn  Hussia  and  Turkey  will 
be  placcfl  btfon-  the  C*»ij<:res'4,  not 
necessarily  fnr  acceptance,  l<ut  in  nnlcr 
that  it  niav  b«'  c*'nsi«l«*re<l  what  articles 
require  acct*j'tanc<*  or  c«>iicurrfnct'  by 
the  several  IN»wt'r>,  and  what  do  not." 

On  the  1  Ith  the  Kus>ian  Anil>assa<lnr 
communicaU'd  \\.v  f.»lKiwini:  tele^'rani 
from  Prince  (iort>rluikotT  :  — 

**Touteslo>(irande>  Pui>sances  savent 
dejA  <jue  le  texte  ct'mplet  du  Traite 
I*rt'limir.aire  de  Paix  avcc  la  P-rteleur 
»era  comniu!»i<jUi'  d»s  <jue  le?»  ratifica- 
tions aur«'nt  «'te  i'cl.ani:«'»'>«,  re  «|ui  ne 
wiurait  tarder.  II  >*'m  -in:nlran«'m«  i.t 
publie  ici.   Nouj»  n'avuua  hi  n  k  cacKcr." 


On  the  17th,  Lord  A.  Loftus  reported 
that  he  had  received  the  following 
Memorandum  from  Prince  Gort«ch«- 
koff  :— 

**In  reply  to  communication  made 
by  Lord  A.  Loftus  of  the  despatch  by 
which  Lord  Derby  has  replied  to  the 
proposal  of  Count  Beust  relating  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  at  £srlin,  I 
have  the  honour  to  repeat  the  a«iumnoc 
which  Count  Schouvaloff  has  already 
been  charged  to  give  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  namely,  that  the  Prelimin- 
ary Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  shall  be  teztually 
communicated  to  the  Great  POwens 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress, 
and  that  in  the  Congress  itself  each 
Power  will  have  the  full  liberty  of  its 
appreciations  and  of  its  actions.'* 

In  a  despatch  received  on  the  18t)i 
Lord  A.  Loft  OS  stated  that  Prinn* 
Gortschakoif  had  said  to  him  that  of 
course  he  could  not  impose  silence  on 
any  member  of  the  Congress,  but  he 
could  only  accept  a  discussion  on  those 
portions  of  the  treaty  which  affected 
European  interests. 

Lord  Derby  having  asked  Count 
Schouvaloff  for  a  reply  from  Princr 
Gortschakoff,  his  Excellency  informed 
him  on  the  19th  that  he  was  **  charged 
to  represent  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  con- 
cluded )>etween  Russia  and  Turkey,  the 
only  one  which  existed,  for  there  waii 
no  secret  engagement,  would  be  com- 
municated to  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  in  its  entirety,  and  long  before 
{bicH  arant)  the  assembling  of  thi* 
Congress.  The  GoTemment  of  the 
Queen,  in  like  manner  as  the  other 
Great  Powers,  reserved  to  themselves 
at  the  Congress  their  full  liberty  of 
a{>preciation  and  action.  This  same 
liberty,  which  she  did  not  dispute  to 
others,  Russia  claimed  for  herself. 
Now  it  would  be  to  restrict  her.  if, 
alone  among  all  the  Powers,  Russia 
contracted  a  preliminary  engagement." 

On  the  21  St  Lonl  Derby  replied  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  oould  not 
recttle  from  the  po(«ition  already  clearly 
defined  by  them;  that  they  most  dis- 
tinct ly  understand,  before  they  oiuld 
enter  into  tVmgrrss,  tlmt  cverj*  article 
in  the  treaty  l»etween  Russia  and 
Turkey  would  Ik*  place<l  before  the 
Congress,  not  necessarily  for  acoe{>t- 
ance,  but  in  order  tlmt  it  might  be 
C"n?»idere<l  what  articleii  required  ac- 
ceptaiir*'  or  concurrence  by  the  other 
powers,  and  what  did  not. 

Hit  Majt-'ty**  liovemment  were 
unable   to  acci'pt    the   view   now   pot 
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forward  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  that 
the  freedom  of  opinion  and  action 
in  Congress  of  Russia,  more  than  any 
other  Power,  would  be  restricted  by 
this  preliminary  understanding. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  therefore 
desire  to  ask  whether  the  Grovemment 
of  Russia  were  willing  that  the  com- 
munication of  the  treaty  eti  entier  to 
the  various  Powers  should  be  treated 
as  a  placing  of  the  treaty  before  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  the  whole 
treaty,  in  its  relation  to  existing 
treaties,  might  be  examined  and  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress. 

On  the  26th  Count  Schouvaloff  wrote 
to  Lord  Derby  that  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  deemed  it  its  duty  to  adhere 
to  the  declaration  which  he  was 
ordered  to  make  to  the  Government  of 
the  Queen,  and  which  was  stated  in 
the  letter  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
address  to  him  dated  March  19. 

As  different  interpretations  had  been 
given  to  the  "liberty  of  appreciation 
and  action  "  which  Russia  thought  it 
right  to  reserve  to  herself  at  the  Con- 
gress, the  Imperial  Cabinet  defined  the 
meaning  of  the  term  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"It  leaves  to  the  other  Powers  the 
liberty  of  raising  such  questions  at  the 
Congress  as  lliey  might  think  it  fit 
to  discuss,  and  reserves  to  itself  the 
liberty  of  accepting  or  not  accepting 
the  discussion  of  these  questions." 

Her  ^Majesty's  Government  deeply 
regret  the  decision  which  the  Russian 
Government  liave  thus  announced. 

How  far  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  would  commend 
themselves  as  expedient  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  European  Powers  it  is  not 
at  present  possible  to  decide.  But 
even  if  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
were  such  as  were  likely  to  be  approved, 
the  reservation  of  a  right,  at  discretion, 
to  refuse  to  accept  a  discussion  of  them 
in  a  Congress  of  the  Powers  would  not 
on  that  account  be  the  less  open  to  the 
most  serious  objection.  An  inspection 
of  tlie  treaty  will  sufficiently  show 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
not,  in  a  PJuropean  Congress,  accept 
any  partial  or  fragmentary  exaihina- 
tion  of  its  provisions.  Every  material 
stipulation  which  it  contains  involves 
a  departure  from  the  Treaty  of  1856. 

By  the  declaration  annexed  to  the 
first  Protocol  of  the  Conference  held 
in  London  in  1871,  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  Great  Powers,  including 
Russia,  recognised  "  that  it  is  an 
essential  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself 


from  the  engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor 
modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement. 

It  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's 
Grovernment,  without  violating  the 
spirit  of  this  Declaration,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  withdrawal  from  the  cognisance 
of  the  Powers  of  articles  in  the  new 
treaty  which  are  modifications  of 
existing  treaty  engagements,  and  in- 
consistent with  them. 

The  general  nature  of  the  treaty 
and  the  combined  effect  of  its  several 
stipulations  upon  the  interests  of  the 
Signatory  Powers  furnish  another  and 
a  conclusive  reason  against  the  separate 
discussion  of  any  one  portion  of  those 
stipulations  apart  from  the  rest. 

The  most  important  consequences  to 
which  the  treaty  practically  leads  are 
those  which  result  from  its  action,  as 
a  whole,  upon  the  nations  of  South- 
Eastem  Europe.  By  the  articles  erect- 
ing the  new  Bulgaria,  a  strong  Slav 
State  will  be  created  imder  the  aus- 
pices and  control  of  Russia,  possessing 
important  harbours  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Archipelago, 
and  conferring  upon  that  Power  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  both  poli- 
tical and  commercial  relations  in  those 
seas.  It  will  be  so  constituted  as  to 
merge  in  the  dominant  Slav  majority 
a  considerable  mass  of  population 
which  is  Greek  in  race  and  sympathy, 
and  which  views  with  alarm  the  pro- 
spect of  absorption  in  a  community 
alien  to  it  not  only  in  nationality  but 
in  political  tendency  and  in  religious 
allegiance.  The  provisions  by  which 
this  new  State  is  to  be  subjected  to  a 
ruler  whom  Russia  will  practically 
choose,  its  administration  framed  by 
a  Russian  Commissary,  and  the  first 
working  of  its  institution  commenced 
under  the  control  of  a  Russian  army, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  political  sys- 
tem of  which  in  future  it  is  to  form  a 
part. 

Stipulations  are  added  which  will 
extend  this  influence  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  new  Bulgaria.  The 
provision,  in  itself  highly  commendable, 
of  improved  institutions  for  the  popu- 
lations of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  is 
accompanied  by  a  condition  that  the 
law  by  which  they  are  to  be  secured 
shall  be  framed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Russian  Government.  It  is 
followed  by  engagements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  members  of  the  Russian 
Church,  which  are  certainly  not  more 
limited    in   their   scope    than    those 
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articles  of  the  Treat j  of  Kainardji 
upon  which  the  claims  were  foundol 
which  were  abrogated  in  1856.  8ach 
stipulations  cannot  be  viewed  with 
satisfaction  either  by  the  Grovcmmcnt 
of  Greece  or  by  the  Powers  to  whom 
all  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are 
a  matter  of  common  interest.  The 
general  effect  of  this  portion  of  the 
treaty  will  be  to  increase  the  power  of 
the  ilussian  Empire  in  the  countries 
and  on  the  shores  where  a  Greek  popu- 
lation dominates,  not  only  to  the 
prejudice  of  that  nation,  but  also  of 
every  country  liaving  interests  in  the 
east  of  the  Mediterranean  Si^a. 

The  territorial  severance  from  Con- 
stantinople of  the  Greek,  Albanian, 
and  Sclavonic  provinces  whicli  are  still 
left  under  the  Government  of  the 
Porte  will  cause  their  administration 
to  be  attended  with  constant  difficulty, 
and  even  eml>arrassment ;  and  will  not 
only  deprive  the  Porte  of  the  political 
strength  which  might  liave  arisen  from 
their  possession,  but  will  expose  the 
inhabitants  to  a  serious  risk  of  anarcliy. 

By  the  other  })ortions  of  the  treaty 
analogous  results  are  arrived  at  upon 
other  frontiers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  compulsory  alienation  of  Bess- 
arabia fnim  Uoumania,  the  extension 
of  Bulgaria  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  are  princi|«ally  inhabited 
hy  Mussulmans  and  Greeks,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  important  liarl>our 
of  Batoum,  will  make  the  will  of  the 
Bussian  Government  dominant  over 
all  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
acquisition  of  the  strongholds  of 
Armenia  will  place  the  population  of 
that  province  under  the  immediate 
intluence  of  the  Power  which  liolds 
them  ;  while  the  extensive  European 
trade  which  now  |)asses  from  Trebiz«>i.d 
to  Persia  will,  in  conseiiu«'nce  of  the 
cessions  in  Kunlislan,  Ik.*  liable  to  W* 
arresteil  at  t)»e  pleasure  of  the  Uu.««>ian 
Clovernment  by  the  prohibitory  barriers 
of  their  c«»mmerciai  sy>tem.  . 

Pro\isi<in  is  made  fur  an  ind«mnity, 
of  which  the  amount  is  ohvi«iu>ly 
b«'yond  the  means  t>f  Turkey  to  dis- 
charj^e,  even  if  the  fact  In*  left  out  of 
account  that  any  suqilus  of  its  revenui* 
is  already  hyj>othecatcd  t<»  otlur  cre- 
ditors. Thf  m«Kle  of  |>ayment  of  this 
iiklrninity  i»  left,  in  \aj:ui'  laivua^'e, 
t*)  ult«ri«)r  Uf^otiaiinns  U-tween  Kus^iu 
and  the  Porte.  Payment  may  \*c  de- 
mandeil  imme*iialely,  <ir  it  may  U*  left 
as  an  unretleemi^i  aiid  unredt^-mable 
obligation  to  weigh  down  the  inde|>en- 
denee  of  the  IVrte  fv»r  maiiy  year«. 
Itii   d.-^harg'    nuiy  \n.'  o  mmuted  into 


a  yet  larger  oession  of  temtoiy ;  or  it 
may  take  the  form  of  special  engage* 
mcnts  subordinatiog  in  all  tilings  the 
policy  of  Turkey  to  that  of  Bna^  It 
is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  tbia 
provision  an  instrument  of  fonnidable 
efficacy  for  the  coercion  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  if  the  necessity  for  em- 
ploying it  should  arise. 

Objections  maybe  urged  indiTidaaUjr 
against  these  various  stipulations ;  and 
arguments,  on  the  otlier  hand,  may 
possibly  be  advanced  to  show  that  they 
are  not  individoally  inconsistent  with 
the  attainment  of  the  lasting  peace 
and  stability  which  it  is  the  highest 
object  of  all  present  negotiations  to 
establish  in  the  provinces  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey.  Bat  their  sepa- 
rate and  individual  operation,  whether 
defensible  or  not,  is  not  tluU  which 
should  engage  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  tlie  Signatory  Powers.  Tlieir 
combined  effect,  in  addition  to  the 
results  upon  the  Greek  population  and 
upon  the  balance  of  maritime  power 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out, 
is  to  depress,  almost  to  the  point  uf 
entire  subjection,  the  politittl  inde- 
pendence of  the  Government  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  formal  jurisdiction 
of  that  Government  extends  over 
geographical  positions  which  must, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  Great  Britain.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Govem- 
meat  to  close  or  to  open  the  Straits 
which  form  the  natural  highway  of 
nations  l)etwcen  the  -*^^»  Sea  and 
the  Euxine.  Its  dominion  hi  reeofr- 
nised  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  OuU, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Levant,  and  in  the 
immediate  ncighboorbood  of  the  Soez 
Canal.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a 
matter  of  extreme  solicitude  to  this 
ctjuntry  that  the  Government  to  which 
this  jurisdiction  belongs  should  be  so 
closely  pressed  by  the  political  out- 
posts of  a  greatly  superior  Power  that 
its  indei^endent  action,  and  even  exist- 
eniv,  is  almost  imfiossible.  These 
re>ults  arise  not  so  much  from  the 
language  of  any  single  article  in  the 
treaty  as  frv>m  tlie  o|>i>ration  of  the 
in>trument  as  a  whole.  A  discussi«*n 
lituited  to  articles  selected  by  one 
Pi*!;\er  in  the  C%ingrcM  would  l*e  an 
ilhiJMry  remedy  fur  the  dangrrs  to 
En^'li.ih  interests  and  to  the  permanent 
I^ace  of  Eurufic,  which  would  result 
fn>m  the  state  of  thinpi  which  the 
tn*aty  proposes  to  estalilisli. 

Tlie  «»bject  of  Her  Majesty's  Oorrm- 
ment  at  the  Constantinople  Conference 
was  to  give  effect   to  the  policy  of 
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rofonning  Turkey  under  the  Ottoman 
Government,  removing  well-grounded 
grievances,  and  thus  preserving  the 
Empire  until  the  time  when  it  might 
be  able  to  dispense  with  protective 
guarantees.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  render- 
ing the  different  populations  so  far 
contented  with  their  position  as  to 
inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  make  them  ready  to  defend  the 
Ottoman  Empire  as  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Sultan. 

This  policy  was  frustrated  by  the 
imfortunate  resistance  of  the  Ottoman 
Government  itself,  and,  under  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  present 
time,  the  same  result  cannot  be  at- 
tained to  the  same  extent  by  the  same 
means.  Large  changes  may,  and  no 
doubt  will,  be  requisite  in  the  treaties 
by  which  South- Eastern  Europe  has 
hitherto  been  ruled.  But  good  go- 
vernment, assured  peace,  and  freedom, 
for  populations  to  whom  those  blessings 
have  been  strange,  are  still  the  objects 
which  this  country  earnestly  desires  to 
seciure. 

In  requiring  a  full  consideration  of 
the  general  interests  which  the  new 
arrangements  threaten  to  affect.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  believe  that 
they  are  taking  the  surest  means  of 
securing  those  objects.  They  would 
willingly  have  entered  a  Congress  in 
wliich  the  stipulations  in  question 
could  have  been  examined  as  a  whole, 
in  tlieir  relation  to  existing  treaties, 
to  the  acknowledged  right  of  Great 
lUitain  and  of  other  Powers,  and  to 
the  beneficent  ends  which  the  united 
action  of  Europe  has  always  been 
directed  to  secure.  But  neither  the 
interests  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  specially  bound  to  guard,  nor 
the  well-being  of  the  regions  with 
which  tlu!  treaty  deals  would  be  con- 
sulted by  the  assembling  of  a  Congress 
whoso  deliberations  were  to  be  re- 
stricted by  such  reservations  as  those 
whicli  have  been  laid  down  by  Prince 
(iortschakoif  in  his  most  recent  com- 
munication. 

Your  Kxcollency  will  read  this  de- 
spatch to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Atl'airs,  and  give  him  a  copy  of  it. 

I  am,  »!^'c., 

Salisbury. 


PUIXCE  Gortschakoff'3  Reply. 

1 .  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  has  created  a 


new  Bnlg^ia  or  a  veiy  strong  Slav^ 
State  under  the  control  of  Russia. 
Bulgaria  existed,  though  in  a  state  of 
oppression.  Europe  perceived  this, 
and  was  desirous  of  providing  a  re- 
medy. The  Constantinople  Coi^erence 
indicated  the  measures  deemed  neces- 
sary to  attain  this  end.  In  suggesting 
these  measures  the  Plenipotentiaries 
assembled  in  the  Constantinople  Con- 
ference certainly  did  not  think  of 
rendering  them  inefficacious.  It  should 
be  admitted  that  they  contemplated 
the  endowment  of  Bulgaria  with  a 
national  existence  and  a  real  ad- 
ministrative autonomy.  In  such  case 
the  Bulgarian  State,  though  divided  in 
two  provinces,  would  have  been  con- 
stituted in  germ,  and  this  germ,  de- 
veloping itself  under  the  agis  of 
Europe,  would  have  achieved  the  result 
which  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is 
designed  to  bring  to  maturity.  The 
refusal  made  by  the  Porte,  and  the  war 
by  which  it  was  followed,  did  not 
permit,  in  the  avowal  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  himself,  of  a  return  pure 
and  simple  to  the  programme  of  the 
Conference  of  Constantinople.  The 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  only  makes  it 
obligatory  on  the  Porte  to  consent  to  a 
programme  of  reforms  more  complete, 
more  priciK^  and  more  practical ;  but 
even  the  fact  that  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  is  a  preliminary  one  indicates 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  Imperial 
Cabinet  it  is  only  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, without  prejudging  definitely 
tlie  application,  which  requires  tech- 
nical studied,  an  exact  appreciation  of 
geographical  necessities,  and  the  con- 
ciliation of  numerous  interests.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  many  articles  are 
expressed  in  vague  terms,  so  as  to 
leave  room  for  ulterior  understandings 
as  to  the  modifications  deemed  in- 
dispensable. 

2.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  has 
not  placed  the  new  State  under  the 
control  of  Russia.  The  Imperial  Cabinet 
has  done  only  what  it  accomplished  in 
1830  for  Moldo-Wallachia.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  work  of 
that  period  in  these  Principalities  was 
useful  by  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  these  provinces.  It  was  not  per- 
ceived that  the  result  would  be  such 
a  preponderance  of  the  influence  of 
Russia  as  to  disturb  the  European 
equilibrium.  It  may  be  added  that 
if  Moldo-Wallachia,  which  owes  its 
existence  to  and  borders  upon  Russia, 
has  been  able  to  make  itself  inde- 
pendent of  her,  with  yet  stronger 
reason  should  one  count  on  the  same 
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result  for  Bulgaria,  the  territory  of 
which  would  be  separated  from  Russia 
-•in  the  foreseen  event  of  a  cession  of 
the  Dobrudja  to  Boumania. 

3.  The  maximum  term  of  two  years 
has  been  assigned  to  the  provisional 
occupation  of  Bulgaria  because  this 
lapse  of  time  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  maintain  order  and  peace,  to 
protect  the  Christian  and  Mussulman 
populations  against  reciprocal  reprisals, 
to  reorganise  the  country,  and  to  in- 
troduce national  institutions,  the  native 
militia,  &c. ;  and  also  because,  if  the 
occupation  had  been  indefinite,  the 
fact  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
step  towards  a  prUe  rftf  pouemo/it 
which  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has  never 
contemplated.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  tliat,  this  term  being  approxi- 
mate, the  Imperial  Cabinet  is  quite 
ready  to  shorten  it  as  much  as  possible 
without  endangering  the  success  of  the 
difficult  work  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carry  out  in  the  interests  of  general 
peac«. 

4.  The  delimitation  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  indicated  only  in  general  terms. 
The  sole  principle  which  has  been  laid 
down  is  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
population,    and    certainly    anything 
more  equitable  and  rational  can  hardly 
be  imagined.    It  meets  the  objections 
suggested  by  the    difference    of    the 
races,  of  the  minority,  whose  interests, 
moreover,  have  been  guarded  by  ex- 
press stipulations.  But  the  application 
of  this  principle  has  been  reserved  for 
a  mixed  Commission,  whose  local  in- 
vestigations can  alone  dissipate  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  which  still  exist 
in  respect  of  these  vexed  questions. 
The  preliminary  delimitation  is  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  it  assigns 
to  Bulgaria  some  ports  on  the  Black 
Sea,  but  the  Constantinople  Conference 
itself  decided  that  unless  these  coun- 
tries debouched  on  the  sea  they  could 
not  prosper.     With  regard  to  the  ports 
of  the  ^gean    Sea,  the    commercial 
development  of    Bulgaria    has    alone 
been   in   view.     Certainly  Russia  will 
not  profit  by  this  development  so  much 
as   England    and    the    Powers  whoso 
Mediterranean  commerce — much  more 
active  than  that  of  Russia — has  always 
been  a  powerful  lever  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  political  influence. 

6.  The  preliminary  treaty  in  no  way 
places  Bulgaria  under  the  domination 
of  a  chief  chosen  by  Russia.  It  is 
formally  stipulated  that  the  Governor 
shall  be  elected  by  native  adminis- 
trative councils,  with  the  confirmation 
of  the  Porte  and  the  assent  of  Europe, 


and  that    members  of    the    reigning 
dynasties  shall  not  be  eligible  for  the 
office.    It    is    not   seen    what    better 
guarantees  could  be  given  of  the  liberty 
of  elections.    As  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Principality,  that  is    left   to  an 
assembly    of    native    notables.      The 
Russian  Imperial  Commissary  has  only 
a  right  of  surveillance  to  exercise  in 
concert  with  an  Ottoman  Commissaiy. 
Moreover,  an   understanding  between 
the  Great  Powers   and  the   Porte  is 
expressly  reserved,  in  order  that  the 
Russian  Imperial  Commissary  may  be 
associated  with  special  delegates.  Mean- 
while, the  provisional  measures  taken 
by  the   Russian    authorities    for    the 
administration  of  the  country  are  far 
from  being  framed  with  the  view,  as 
has  been  affirmed,  of  making  Bulgaria 
a  part  of  the  Russian  politi^  system. 
Almost  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  institutions  to  wliich  the  country 
was  accustomed.     Care  has  only  been 
taken  with  the  execution,  whidi  was 
defective.  The  slight  alterations  which 
have  been  effected  arc  the  abolition  of 
the  red/ivance  for  redemption  from  the 
military  service,  the  abolition  of  the 
tithes  and  their  replacement  by  a  more 
normal  impost,  the  abolition  of  the 
rent  of  the  imposts,  which  was  the 
source  of  the  principal  abuses,  and  the 
right  attributed  to  the  Christian  in- 
habitants in  mixed  localities  to  refuse 
at  election  time  those  Mussulmans  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of 
persecution  towards  the  Christian  popu- 
lation.   The  state  of  siege  to  which  the 
country  was  reduced  during  the  war 
rendering  the  nomination  of   Russian 
governors    indispensable.     Bulgarians 
have  in  all  quarters  been  appointed 
vice-governors,  in  order  that  after  the 
peace,  according  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  tranqiullity  is  restored  in  the 
country,  these  \'ice-govemors  might  be 
able  to  replace  the  Russian  governors 
without  causing  any  intcrmption  to 
the  administration  of  the  country.  The 
exclusive  object  of  all  these  provisional 
measures    has    been    to    protect    the 
national  development  and  to  render 
possible  thereimion  of  the  first  Bulgarian 
Assembly  called  to  regulate  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  principality. 

6.  The  assertion  that  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  has  extended  the  influence 
of  Russia  beyond  the  limits  of  Bulgaria, 
while  stipulating  for  ameliorated  insti- 
tutions for  Epirus  and  Thessaly^a^ids 
room  for  surprise.  If  Russia  had  stipu- 
lated for  nothing  in  favour  of  those 
provinces,  she  would  have  been  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  Greeks  to  the  Slavs ; 
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if  she  had  sought  to  obtain  for  them 
the    vassal   autonomy  which    is  con- 
demned in   Bulgaria,  she  would  have 
been   accused  of  entirely    destroying 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  implanting 
Russian    influence   in   its  place.     The 
Imperial  Cabinet  has  always  understood 
the  mission  which,  in  a  Christian  sense, 
historj'    assigns  to   her  in  the    East, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  of  creed. 
If  she  has  stipulated  for   conditions 
more  complete  and    more  precise  in 
favour  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  because  that 
country  had  been  the  principal  cause 
and  theatre  of  the  war,  and  that  Russia 
had  acquired  positive  belligerent  rights. 
But  in  limiting  itself  to  stipulating  for 
ameliorated  institutions  for  the  Greek 
provinces,    it    reserved   to   the  Great 
Powers  an  extensive  right  of  protest. 
It  is  equally  inaccurate  that  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  stipulated  that  these 
institutions  should  be  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Russia.     The  general  type 
to  which  they  have  been  assimilated  by 
the  treaty  is  that  of  the  Cretan  regu- 
lation, which  has  been  octroy i  by  the 
Porte  under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
Powers.     The  treaty  stipulates  that  the 
application  should  be  made  by  a  special 
Commission,  or   that  the  native   ele- 
ment should  be  largely  represented.    It 
obliges  the  Porte,  it  is  true,  to  consult 
Russia  before  putting  it  in  execution, 
but  does  not  interdict  the  Porte  from 
equally  consulting  the  representatives 
of  the  friendly  Powers. 

7.  The  subsequent  clause,  concerning 
the  protection  of  the  members  of  the 
Russian  Church,  must  have  been  ill 
understood  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  Treaty  of  Eainardji,  abolished  in 
185G.  The  clause  of  Kainardji  con- 
cerned the  Greek  Orthodox  body,  and 
could  embrace  all  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan  who  professed  the 
rite.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  men- 
tions exclusively  monks,  ecclesiastics, 
and  pilgrims  who  are  Russian,  or  of 
Russian  origin,  and  stipulates  for  them 
only  the  rights,  advantages,  and  pri- 
vileges belonging  to  the  ecclesiastics 
of  other  nationalities.  From  all  this 
it  is  imjx)ssible  to  regard  as  just  the 
assertion  that  the  ensemble  of  these 
stipulations  of  San  Stefano  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
Russian  empire  in  coimtries  where  the 
Greek  population  predominates,  to  the 
prejudice  of  this  nation  and  to  all 
countries  having  interests  in  the  Bast 
and  in  the  Mediterranean. 

8.  One  may  equally  find  exaggeration 
in  the  aftirmation  that  the  ensemble  of 
the  stipulations  of  San  Stefano  as  to 


the  retrocession  of  Roumanian  Bessa- 
rabia, the  extension  of  Bulgaria  up  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  port  of  Batoum  render  the  wHl 
of  Russia  predominant  in  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea.  Russia 
has  powerfully  contributed  in  the  past 
to  emancipate  Greece  and  Roumania, 
but  has  not  reaped  so  much  benefit 
from  it  as  have  the  other  Powers.   The 
retrocession  of  Roumanian  Bessarabia 
would  be  only  a  return  of  an  order  of 
things  modified  twenty-two  years  ago 
for  reasons  which  have  no  longer  a 
raiwn  d'etre,  nor  legal  title,  nor  even 
pretext,  since  that  the  liberty  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Danube  has  been 
placed  under  the  control  and  guarantee 
of    a   Commission  Internationale,  and 
especially  at  the  moment  when  Rou- 
mania  proclaimed  her  independence 
and  when  Europe  seemed  disposed  to 
recognise  it.    It  must  be  added  that 
this  retrocession  does  not  include  all 
the  part  of  Bessarabia  ceded  in  1856. 
The  delta  of  the  Danube  is  excluded 
from  it,  and  the  project  of  the  Russian 
Government  is  to  g^ve  it  to  Roumania, 
from  which  it  had  been  taken  in  ]  857. 
This    circimistance  reduces  consider- 
ably the  importance  of  the  desired  re- 
trocession from  the  point  of  view  of 
influence  over  the  navigation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 

9.  Batoimi  is  the  only  good  port  in 
this  district  available  for  the  commerce 
and  the  security  of  Russia  drawn  from 
a  war  which  she  has  waged  single- 
handed  and  which  has  cost  her  so 
much.  It  is  not  then  by  any  means  a 
gratuitous  cession,  it  is  far  £rom  being 
the  equivalent  of  the  pecuniary  in- 
denmity  which  it  would  represent. 

10.  Asto  the  acquisitions  in  Armenia^ 
they  only  possess  a  defensive  value.  It 
is  possible  that  England  would  rather 
see  these  strong  positions  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  but  from  the  same  motives 
Russia  sets  a  value  upon  the  possession 
of  them  for  her  own  security,  so  as  not 
to  have  to  lay  siege  to  them  in  each 
war,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fortress  of 
Ears,  which  she  has  been  obliged  to 
take  three  times  within  half  a  century. 
Territorial  cessions  are  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  war.  If  England  had 
wished  to  spare  them  to  Turkey,  she 
had  only  to  ally  herself  with  Russia,  as 
was  proposed  to  her  on  two  occasions — 
first  by  the  Berlin  Memorandum  and 
then  by  the  mission  of  Coimt  Elston 
Soumarokoff  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  put 
a  united  maritime  pressure  on  the 
Porte,  which  would  probably  have 
sufficed  to  obtain  the  ends  acquired  to- 
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day  at  the  price  of  so  much  bloodshed. 
The  English  Government,  having  re- 
fused this,  has   now  no  ground    for 
denying  to  Bnssia,  who  has  shed  her 
blood,    the    right  of    promoting    the 
creation  of  a  state  of  things  which  re- 
lieves   her    henceforward  from    such 
sacrifices  or  renders  them  less  onerous. 
But  what  is  impossible  to  understand 
are  the  consequences  to  the  freedom  of 
the  European  commerce  of  Trebizond, 
via  Persia,  which  are  drawn  from  these 
rectifications  of  frontier.     These  as- 
sertions are  in  contradiction  to  those 
uttered  on  more  than  one  occasion  by 
several  members  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
according  to  whom  the  taking  pos- 
session of  Erzeroum  and  of  Trebizond 
by    Russia    would    not    constitute    a 
danger  to  British  interests.     The  rec- 
tifications of  frontier  in  Asia,  stipu- 
lated by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  are 
very  far  from  touching  this  extension. 
It  is  carrying  distrust  to  an  extreme  to 
affirm  that  they  place  Russia  in  the 
position  of    impeding  by  prohibitive 
obstacles    the    European    commercial 
system. 

11.  The  objections  taken  to  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano  in  regard  to  the 
indemnity  claimed  from  Turkey  are 
surely  not  better  established.  The 
amount  of  this  indemnity  is  out  of 
all  proportion  with  the  overwhelming 
charges  which  tlie  war  has  entailed 
upon  Russia.  It  may  be  that  they  ex- 
ceed the  actual  resources  of  Turkey 
and  increase  her  difficulty  in  satis- 
fyinjf  the  claims  of  her  creditors.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Turkey  failed  in 
her  obligations  towards  her  creditors 
long  before  the  war  by  reason  of  the 
disorder  caused  by  her  maladminis- 
tration. There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  if  peace  is  established  upon  the 
rational  bases  which  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  has  in  view,  and  to  which  the 
European  sanction  would  give  a  solid 
and  lasting  character,  it  would  result, 
as  far  as  Turkey  herself  is  concerned, 
in  a  diminution  of  her  expenses  and  an 
augmentation  of  her  resources,  which 
would  enable  her  to  respond  to  the 
exigencies  of  her  foreign  credit.  It  is 
in  view  of  these  possible  results  that 
the  stipulations  of  San  Stefano  which 
relate  to  the  indemnity  have  been 
maintained  in  the  undefined  state 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
reproach.  If  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity is  criticised  as  being  too  high, 
the  unreasonableness  of  an  immediate 
payment  has  been  criticised  for  a  much 
stronger  reason.  If  the  precise  manner 
of    payment  had  been  stipulated,  it 


would  have  been  necessary  to  encroach 
upon  a  region  already  mortgaged  to  the 
foreign  creditors  of  the  Porte.  It  is 
that  which  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
has  sought  to  avoid,  reserving  the 
question  for  a  future  hearing.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  precaution  Russia  ex- 
poses herself  to  the  suspicion  of  seeking 
to  paralyse  or  to  dominate  over  Turkey 
for  several  years,  or  of  meditating  new 
territorial  acquisitions  as  aeubstitule 
for  the  indemnity.  It  would  have  been 
easier  to  have  seen  in  this  a  desi^  to 
care  for  Turkey  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
terests of  Europe,  and  to  maintain  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  fulfilment 
of  its  engagements  and  of  pacific  rela- 
tion-ships which  would  be  profitable 
to  all.  But  against  mistrust  there  is 
no  remedy. 

12.  From  the  conclusion  of  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  despatch,  it  is 
gathered  that  the  end  and  ardent  de- 
sire of  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
always  to  insure  good  government, 
peace,  and  liberty  to  the  populations  to 
whom  these  benefits  have  been  strange. 
With  equal  satisfaction  has  the  frank 
avowal  been  noted  that  this  policy  has 
been  frustrated  by  the  unhappy  re- 
sistance of  the  Ottoman  Government ; 
that  in  face  of  the  modified  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time,  the  same 
result  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  same  means — that  is 
to  say,  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Constantinople — and  that 
great  changes  may  and  without  doubt 
will  be  necessary  in  the  treaties  by 
which  the  south-east  of  Europe  has  up 
to  the  present  time  been  governed.  U 
to  these  considerations  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  reiterated  refusal  of  the 
English  Government  to  join  in  exer- 
cising collective  material  pressure  on 
the  Porte  has  prevented  Europe  from 
obtaining  pacifically  the  results  de- 
sired by  the  Cabinet  of  London  itself, 
it  will  be  recognised  that  the  war  and 
the  peace  of  San  Stefano  have  an- 
swered to  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy 
has  set  forth  with  sudi  great  frankness 
and  high  spirit.  The  situation  resolves 
itself  into  this : — The  existing  treaties 
have  been  successfully  infringed  for 
twenty- two  years— first  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  which  has  not  fulfilled  its 
obligations  towards  the  Christians; 
then  by  the  United  Principalities,  by 
the  French  occupation  of  Syria,  and 
by  the  Conference  of  Constantinople 
itself,  constituting  an  interference  in 
the  interior  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 
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13.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  himself 
recognises  that  great  changes  must  and 
ought  to  be  made.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  remains  for  us  to  learn 
how  his  lordship  means  to  reconcile 
practically  these  treaties  and  the  re- 
cognised rights  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  Powers  with  the  benevolent 
wishes  towards  a  realisation  of  which 
tlie  united  action  of  Europe  has  always 
been  directed  for  a  good  government, 
peace,  and  assured  liberty  to  the  popu- 
lations to  whom  these  benefits  have 
been  strange.  It  remains  also  to  be 
learnt  how  beyond  the  preliminary 
bases  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  his  lordship  means  to  reach 
the  desired  goal  while  bearing  in  mind 
the  riglits  acquired  by  Russia,  for  the 
s'.icritices  which  she  has  borne,  and 
borne  alone,  in  order  to  render  the 
realisation  jx)ssible.  The  despatch  of 
the  Marquis  of  {Salisbury  contains  no 
response  to  these  questions.  For  these 
reasons  it  appears  that  the  considera- 
tions which  it  contains  would  have 
been  more  effective  if  accompanied  by 
practical  proposals  of  a  nature  to  assure 
an  understanding  in  the  solution  of 
present  difficulties  in  the  general  in- 
terest of  asolid  and  lasting  pacification 
in  the  East. 


Prince  Gortschakoff's  Despatch. 

The  text  of  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
Circular  to  the  Russian  representatives 
abroad,  accompanying  the  above  reply 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  Circular  despatch, 
is  as  follows  : — 


*S*.  Petershwrg,  March  28 
(ApHl  9),  1878. 

Lord  A.  Loftus  has  communicated 
to  me  the  Circular  addressed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  Great 
Powers,  under  date  April  1.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  a  careful  examination, 
and  we  duly  recognise  the  frankness 
with  which  it  sets  forth  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
on  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
San  Stefano.  We  therein  find  presented 
in  great  detail  the  objections  of  the 
English  Cabinet,  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  any  proposals  it  would  be  disposed 
to  suggest  towards  a  practical  solution 
of  the  present  crisis  in  the  East.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  tells  us  what  the 
English  Government  does  not  wish,  but 
says  nothing  of  what  it  does  wish.  Wo 
think  it  would  be  useful  if  his  lordship 
would  be  good  enough  to  make  this 
latter  point  known,  in  order  to  promote 
an  understanding  of  the  situation.  As 
regards  the  declaration  of  the  views 
of  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  the  Congress, 
I  can  only  recall  the  course  wKidi  on 
its  side  the  Imperial  Cabinet  has 
followed  on  this  question.  It  has 
officially  communicated  to  the  Great 
Powers  the  text  of  the  preliminary 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  with  an  expla- 
natory map.  We  added  that  at  the 
Congress,  if  it  were  to  meet,  each  of 
the  Powers  there  represented  would 
have  full  liberty  of  appreciation  and 
action.  In  claiming  the  same  right  for 
Russia  we  can  only  reiterate  the  same 
declaration.  Be  pleased  to  commimi- 
catc  the  present  despatch,  with  its 
annex,  to  the  Government  to  which  you 
are  accredited. 


IV. 
THE   SECRET  DESPATCH. 


The  Gl4)be  of  June  14  published  the 
following  as  the  full  text  of  a  secret 
ag:reement  between  the  Governments  of 
England  and  Russia,  signed  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  May  30.  The  docu- 
ment comprises  two  Memorandums. 
Tlie  title  of  the  first  is :  «  Project  of  a 
^Memorandum  determining  the  points 
upon  which  an  understanding  has  been 
established  between  the  Governments 
of  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  and  which 
will  serve  as  a  mutual  engagement  for 
tlie  Russian  and  English  Plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Congress."  After  a 
preamble  expressing  the  desire  of  the 


Russian  and  English  Governments  to 
establish  an  understanding  that  may 
obviate  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern 
Question  by  the  sword,  the  Memorandum 
goes  on  to  state : — 

1.  England  discards  the  longitudinal 
division  of  Bulgaria,  but  the  represen- 
tative of  Russia  reserves  to  himself  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  it  to  tlie 
Congress,  promising,  nevertheless,  not 
to  insist  upon  it  against  the  definitive 
opinion  of  England. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  boundaries 
of  Southern  Bulgaria  should  be  modi- 
fied in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  them 
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from  the  Mgea.n  Sea,  according  to  the 
southern  delimitation  of  the  Bulgarian 
provinces  proposed  by  the  Ck)nference 
of  Constantinople.  This  does  not  con- 
cern the  question  of  the  frontiers  so 
much  as  it  refers  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  littoral  of  the  iBgean  Sea,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  west  of  Lagos.  From  this 
point  to  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  the 
discussion  of  the  frontier  will  remain 
free. 

3.  The  western  frontiers  of  Bulgaria 
should  be  rectified  upon  the  base  of 
nationalities,  so  as  to  exclude  from  that 
province  the  non- Bulgarian  populations. 
The  western  frontiers  of  Bulgaria  ought 
not  to  pass  in  principle  a  line  traced 
from  close  to  Novi  Bazar  to  Eourslia 
Balkan. 

4.  The  Bulgaria  replaced  in  the 
limits  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
points  2  and  3  shall  be  divided  into 
two  provinces,  namely: — The  one  to 
the  north  of  the  Balk£^  should  be  en- 
dowed with  political  autonomy,  under 
the  government  of  a  Prince,  and  the 
other,  to  the  south  of  the  Balkans, 
should  receive  a  large  measure  of  ad- 
ministrative self-government  {autono- 
mic adminittrativc),  for  instance,  like 
that  which  exists  in  English  colonies, 
with  a  Christian  Gk>vemor  named  with 
the  acquiescence  of  Europe  for  five  or 
ten  years. 

5.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  attaches  a 
peculiar  importance  to  the  retreat  of 
the  Turkish  army  from  Southern  Bul- 
garia. His  Majesty  does  not  see  any 
security  or  guarantee  for  the  Bulgarian 
population  in  the  future  if  the  Ottoman 
troops  are  maintained  there.  Lord 
Salisbury  accepts  the  retreat  of  the 
Turkish  troops  from  Southern  Bulgaria, 
but  Russia  will  not  object  to  what  is 
enacted  by  the  Congress  respecting  the 
mode  and  the  cases  where  the  Turkish 
troops  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
southern  province  to  resist  insurrection 
or  invasion,  whether  in  a  state  of  exe- 
cution or  in  a  state  of  menace.  Eng- 
land, nevertheless,  reserves  to  herself 
to  Insist  at  the  Congress  on  the  right  of 
the  Sultan  to  be  able  to  canton  troops 
on  the  frontiers  of  Southern  Bulgaria. 
The  representative  of  Russia  reserves 
to  himself  at  the  Congress  complete 
liberty  in  the  discussion  of  this  last 
proposition  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

6.  The  British  Government  demands 
that  the  superior  officers  {ehifs  wpS- 
rieurs)  of  the  militia  in  Southern 
Bulgaria  should  be  named  by  the  Porte, 
with  the  consent  of  Europe. 

7.  The  promises  concerning  Armenia 
stipulated  by  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of 


San  Stefano  should  not  be  made  exclu- 
sively to  Russia,  but  to  England  also. 

8.  The  (Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty,  taking,  as  well  as  the  Imperial 
Government,  a  warm  interest  in  the 
future  organisation  of  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
Article  XV.  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  shall  be  modified  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  other  Powers, 
and  notably  England,  may  have,  like 
Russia,  a  consulting  voice  in  the  hitare 
organisation  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and 
the  other  Christian  provinces  resting 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Porte. 

9.  In  so  far  as  the  war  indemnity  is 
concerned,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
has  never  had  the  intention  of  convert- 
ing it  into  territorial  annexations,  and 
he  does  not  refuse  to  give  assurances  in 
this  respect. 

It  is  understood  that  the  war  indem- 
nity will  not  deprive  the  English 
CK)vemmcnt  of  their  rights  as  creditor, 
and  it  will  in  this  respect  remain  in 
the  same  state  that  it  stood  before 
the  war.  Without  contesting  the  final 
decision  which  Russia  will  take  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity, 
England  reserves  to  herself  to  point 
out  to  the  Congress  the  serious  objec- 
tions which  she  sees  to  it. 

10.  As  to  the  valley  of  Alashkerd  and 
the  town  of  Bayazid,  that  valley  being 
the  great  transit  route  for  Persia,  and 
having  an  immense  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Turks,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
consents  to  restore  it  to  them ;  but  he 
has  demanded  and  obtained  in  exchange 
the  cession  to  Persia  of  the  little  terri- 
tory of  Khotour,  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  mediatory  Courts 
have  found  just  to  restore  to  the  Shah. 

1 1 .  The  Grovemment  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  would  have  to  express  its  pro- 
found regret  in  the  event  of  Russia 
insisting  definitively  upon  the  retroces- 
sion of  Bessarabia.  As,  however,  it  is 
sufficiently  established  that  the  other 
signatories  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  are 
not  ready  to  sustain  by  arms  the  de- 
limitation of  Roumania  stipulated 
in  that  treaty,  England  does  not  find 
herself  sufficiently  interested  in  this 
question  to  be  authorised  to  inpur  alone 
the  responsibility  of  opposing  herself 
to  the  chanee  proposed,  and  thus  die 
binds  herself  not  to  dispute  the  decision 
in  this  sense.  In  consenting  not  to 
contest  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  occupy  the  port  of  Batoum 
and  to  g^rd  his  conqnests  in  Armenia, 
the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  do  not 
hide  from  themselves  that  grave  dangers 
— menacing   the   tranqnUlity  of  t^ 
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populations  of  Turkey  in  Asia — may 
result  in  the  future  by  this  extension 
of    the    Russian  frontier.      But    Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  this  danger,  which  hence- 
forth will   rest  largely  (d'une  nieture 
speciale)  upon  England,  can  be  effected 
without  exposing  Europe  to  the  cala- 
mities of  a  fresh  war.     At  the  same 
time,  the   Government  of  the   Queen 
take  cognisance  of  the  assurance  given 
by  His  Imperial  Majesty  that  in   the 
future  the  Russian  frontier  will  be  no 
more  extended  on  the  side  of  Turkey 
in  Asia.     Her   Majesty's  Government 
being  consequently  of  opinion  that  the 
modifications  of    the   Treaty  of    San 
Stefano  approved  of  in  this  Memoran- 
dura  suffice  to  mitigate  the  objections 
that  they  find  in  the  treaty  in  its  actual 
form,  enjjfage  themselves  not  to  dispute 
the  articles  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  which  are  not  modified 
by  the  ten  preceding  points,  if,  after 
the  articles  have  been  duly  discussed 
in  Congress,  Russia  persists  in  main- 
taining them.     It  may  be  that  during 
the   discussions   in   Congress  the  two 
Governments  may  find  it  preferable  to 
introduce  of  a  common  accord   fresh 
modifications  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  foresee,  but  if  the  understanding 
respecting  these  new  modifications  be 
not  established  between  the  Russian 
and    English    Plenipotentiaries,    the 
present   Memorandum   is  destined  to 
serve  as  a  mutual  engagement  in  Con- 
gress   for    the     Plenipotentiaries    of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.     In  faith  of 
which  this  document  has  been  signed 
by  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  London, 
and  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty.     Done  at  Lon- 
don the  30th  May,  1878. 

schouvalopf. 

Salisbury. 

An  annex  to  tliis  Memorandum  was 
signed  by  both  Plenipotentiaries  on 
the  same  date.     It  runs  as  follows  :  — 


Besides  the  stipulations  of  the  pre- 
ceding Memorandum,  the  British 
Grovemjnent  reserve  to  themselves  to 
point  out  to  the  Congress  the  following 
points : — 

(a)  The  English  Government  reserve 
to  themselves  to  demand  of  the  Con- 
gress the  participation  of  Europe  in 
the  administrative  organisation  of  the 
two  Bulgarian  provinces. 

(ft)  The  English  Government  will 
discuss  in  Congress  the  duration  and 
the  nature  of  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Bulgaria  and  of  the  passage  through 
Roumania. 

(6*)  The  name  to  be  given  to  the 
Southern  Province. 

(rf)  Without  touching  on  the  terri- 
torial question,  the  British  Grovemment 
reserve  to  themselves  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  in  which  matter  England  b&s 
rights  by  treaty. 

(d)  The  English  Government  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  discuss  in 
Congress  all  questions  relative  to  the 
Straits.  But  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
London  takes  cognisance  of  the  verbal 
communication  which  he  has  made  to 
the  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Imperial  Cabinet  stands  by 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Derby  of  May  6, 
1877,  and  notably :—"  The  existing 
arrangements  made  under  European 
sanction,  which  regulate  the  navigation 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles, 
appear  to  them  (the  British  Govern- 
ment) wise  and  salutary,  and  there 
would  be,  in  their  judgment,  serious 
objections  to  their  alteration  in  an}' 
material  particular."  And  the  Russian 
Plenipotentiary  will  insist  at  the  Con- 
gress on  the  gtatfu  quo. 

(J)  The  English  Government  will 
address  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  a 
request  to  promise  Europe  to  protect 
equally  on  Mount  Athos  the  monks  of 
other  nationalities. 

schouvalopf. 
Salisbury. 


V. 


THE   VERNACULAR   PRESS   OF  INDIA. 


On  June  29  there  was  published  a 
Blue  Book  containing  a  copy  of  corre- 
spondence between  tha  Government  of 
Ladia  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  on  the  subject  of  Act  9,  of  1878 
— An  Act  for  the  better  control  of 


Publications'  in  Oriental  Languages. 
The  following  is  the  latest  despatch  in 
the  volume,  addressed  by  Lord  Cran- 
brook  to  the  Gk)vemor-G^eral  of  India 
in  Council : — 
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India  Qfficei  Loudon^  May  31. 

My  Lord, — I  have  received  from  your 
Excellency  an  authentic  copy  of  an  Act 
"  For  the  better  control  of  Publications 
in  Oriental  Languages,"  which  was 
passed  by  your  Council  for  making 
Laws  and  Regulations  on  March  14, 
1878,  and  which  has  subsequently 
been  assented  to  by  your  Excellency. 
I  have  also  received  your  Excellency's 
despatch  (No.  23  of  1878,  Judicial 
Department),  dated  April  18,  1878, 
and  a  copy  of  your  Legislative  Pro- 
ceedings for  March  14,  which  contain 
an  abstract  of  the  debate  on  the  above 
enactment  in  your  Legislative  Council. 
These  last -mentioned  documents  give 
a  full  account  of  the  historj*  of  the 
measure  and  of  the  reasons  whicli  led 
your  Excellency  to  submit  it  to  the 
Council  for  making  Laws  and  Regiila- 
tions.  It  was  carried  through  all  its 
stages  at  a  single  sitting,  but  it  ai»- 
pears  to  have  been  previously  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  your  Execu- 
tive Council  and  of  much  confidential 
correspondence  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ments. 

2.  The  reasons  for  the  measure  are 
shortly  stated  in  its  preamble.  It  is 
there  affirmed  that  **  Certain  publica- 
tions in  Oriental  languages,  printe<i  or 
circulated  in  British  India,  have  of 
late  contained  matter  likely  to  excite 
disaffection  to  the  Government  estab- 
lished by  law  in  British  India, or  anti- 
pathy between  persons  of  different 
races,  castes,  religions,  or  »cct8  in 
British  India,  or  have  been  u.mk1  as  a 
means  of  intimidation  or  extortion.'* 
It  is  added  that  **  Such  publications 
are  read  by  and  disseminated  among 
large  numbers  of  ignorant  and  unin- 
telligent persons,  and  are  thus  likely 
to  have  an  inHuencc  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  possess,'*  and  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  "  necessary  fur  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
for  the  security  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects and  others,  that  power  should  be 
conferred  on  I  he  Executive  Gnvenimcni 
to  control  tho  printing  and  circulation 
of  sncli  pnblicatinti>.*' 

3.  The  Statement  of  Objects  and 
Reasons,  which  was  appended  to  the 
Bill  on  its  intnxluction  into  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  s}*stem  of  control  by 
which  the  meaf«un*  now  before  me  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  ends  to  mhich 
It  is  directed  :  — 

(1)  The  magistrate  may,  with  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, require  the  printer  or  publisher 


of  any  vernacular  newspaper  to  enter 
into  a  bond  binding  himself  not  to 
print  or  publish  in  such  newspaper 
anything  likely  to  excite  feelings  of 
dihaffection  to  the  Government,  or 
antipathy  between  persons  of  different 
races,  castes,  religions  or  sects,  and 
not  use  such  paper  for  purposes  of  ex- 
tortion. The  magistrate  may  further 
require  the  amount  of  this  bond  to  Le 
deposited  in  money  or  securities. 

(2)  If  any  newspaper  (whether  bond 
has  been  taken  in  respect  of  it  or  not ) 
at  any  time  contains  any  matter  of  the 
description  just  mentioned,  or  is  used 
for  the  purposes  of  extortion,  the 
Local  Government  may  warn  such 
newspaper  by  a  notification  in  tlie 
Uazrtte  and  if,  in  spite  of  such  warning, 
the  offence  is  repeated,  the  Local  Go- 
vernment may  then  issue  its  wanmnt  to 
seize  the  plant,  ^o,  of  such  iiewspa|>er, 
and  when  any  deposit  has  been  made, 
may  declare  such  deposit  forfeited. 

(3)  As  the  provisions  regmidinff  tlie 
deposit  of  security  and  the  forfeiture 
of  the  deposit  would,  perbi^is,  be 
found  to  press  unduly  on  some  of  the 
less  wealthy  newspaper  nroprietors, 
clauses  have  been  inserted  enabling 
the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  to  take 
his  paper  out  of  the  opmtioo  of  this 
portion  of  the  Act  for  such  time  as 
he  pleases,  by  undertaking  to  submit 
his  proof  to  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Government  before  publication, 
and  to  publisli  nothing  which  such 
officer  objects  to. 

4.  I  obsen*e  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  oorrespoodenoe  between  the 
lirst  set  of  provisions  and  those  of  the 
English  AcU  of  Pttliament  (60  Geo. 
III.  c  9,  s.  8,  rt  teq^  1  Wm.  IV.,  c  78, 
8.  2)  which  required  printers  and  pub- 
lishers of  newspapers  to  execute  a 
bond  in  a  pecuniary  sum  to  the  Crown, 
the  condition  of  the  obligation  being 
that  every  printer  or  publisher  should 
pay  any  fine  or  penalty  adjudged 
against  him  for  a  blasphemous  or  sedi- 
tious liUO,  and  any  damages  or  costs 
recovered  against  him  in  an  action  for 
lil>cl.  Such  iMinds  appear,  in  fact,  to 
liave  Wen  cxecute<l  by  printers  and 
publishers  of  newspapers  in  this 
country  down  to  so  late  a  date  as  1 889. 
Tlie  second  set  of  provisions  answer 
with  some  closeness  to  sections  8(\  81, 
and  32  of  the  *«  Peace  Presenratioci 
(Ireland)  Act,  1870,"  S3  Vict,  c  », 
fnim  which  statute  the  form  of  warn- 
ing given  in  the  Indian  enactment 
seems  to  have  been  copied. 

5.  Your  Excellency  in  your  addnes 
to  the  Legislative  (>ouncfl  has  gtvea 
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expression  to  your  regret  that  the 
duty  has  been  imposed  upon  you  of 
placing  restrictions  on  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  India.  The  same  feeling  was 
expressed  by  the  member  of  your 
Council  who  introduced  the  Bill,  and 
by  other  speakers  in  the  debate  which 
followed  its  .introduction.  I  strongly 
share  this  regret.  I  do  not  conceal 
from  myself  that  the  political  system 
and  institutions  of  British  India  must 
for  an  indefinite  peripd  of  time  exhibit 
material  differences  from  those  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  I  do  not,  again, 
forget  that  when  the  system  of  licens- 
ing newspapers  formerly  existing  in 
India  was  abolished  in  1836  the  au- 
thors of  that  measure  dwelt  on  the 
insignificance  of  the  native  press  as 
one  reason  for  considering  their  legis- 
lation to  be  prudent  and  safe ;  and  I 
know  that  the  native  press  of  India 
has  long  since  ceased  to  be  insignifi- 
cant. »So  large  a  part,  however,  of 
the  great  benefits  which  the  British 
Government  has  conferred  on  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India  has  con- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  institu- 
tions more  or  less  resembling  those  of 
this  country  that  I  cannot  but  hear 
with  pain  of  a  necessity  having  arisen 
for  the  even  partial  withdrawal  of  one 
of  these  institutions,  and  one  so  highly 
prized  by  Englishmen  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

G.  But  your  Excellency  and  every 
one  of  the  speakers  in  your  Council 
for  making  laws  and  fegulations  have 
affirmed  in  earnest  language  the 
political  necessity  for  this  measure, 
especially  at  the  present  time.  You 
state  that  it  has  been  framed  with  the 
unanimous  assent  of  all  the  members 
of  your  Executive  Council.  You  say 
that  it  has  the  approval  of  all  the  Local 
Governments  administering  portions 
of  India  in  which  t  he  Vernacular  Press 
has  any  importance.  It  appears  to 
have  been  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
the  non-official  members  of  the  Council, 
including  the  Maharajah  Jotindra 
Mohan  Ta^ore,  uniting  with  the 
official  members  in  their  support  of  it. 
Her  Majesty's  advisers  could  not  re- 
commend her  to  disallow  a  measure 
seconded  by  such  a  weight  of  local 
authority,  save  under  extreme  circum- 
stances and  with  the  greatest  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance.  But  indepen- 
dently of  the  authority  justly  due  to 
those  immediately  responsible  for  the 
public  safety  in  ]bidia,  I  am  boimd  to 
say  that  a  strong  case  appears  to  be 
established  for  the  further  control  of 


the  class  of  newspapers  at  which  the 
Act  is  aimed.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  extracts  from  Vernacular 
journals  on  which  your  Excellency,  in 
your  address  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
relies  for  the  justification  of  the  pro- 
posed enactment.  The  writers  of  these 
passages  condemn  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  of  India,  not  for  specific  faults 
which  might  be  corrected,  but  for 
characteristics  which  are  among  the 
conditions  of  its  existence,  such  as  the 
British  origin  of  many  or  most  of  the 
persons  who  direct  it.  They  hint  at 
its  feebleness,  at  the  numerical  infe- 
riority of  the  forces  on  which  it  depends, 
to  the  masses  of  the  Indian  populAtion, 
and  at  a  supposed  decay  of  spirit  in 
the  nation  from  which  it  proceeds.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  look  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  India  for  the 
grounds  on  which  such  language  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  intolerable.  A 
judicial  statement  of  the  law,  cited 
during  the  discussion  in  your  Legfisla- 
tive  Council,  shows  that  many  of  these 
extracts  do  not  even  satisfy  the  tests 
of  what  is  permissible  to  a  journalist 
under  the  settled  constitution  of 
England : — 

"  The  public  journalist  is  entitled  to 
canvass  the  acts,  the  conduct,  and  the 
intentions  of  those  who  may  be  in- 
trusted from  time  to  time  with  the 
administration  of  the  government  by 
the  Crown.  He  is  entitled  to  canvass, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  censure  those  acts. 
He  is  entitled  to  comment  on,  canvass, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  censure  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament.  He  is  entitled 
to  criticise  and  condemn  the  acts  of 
public  men.  He  is  entitled  to  point 
out  any  grievances  which  he  may  think 
the  people  labour  under,  and.arg^e  for 
their  removal,  and  suggest  what  reme- 
dies may  occur  to  him  for  the  purpose. 
He  is  entitled  not  only  to  publish,  but 
to  conmient  on,  to  criticise,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
judges  and  their  decisions ;  nay,  more, 
even  the  verdicts  of  juries  are  not  ex- 
empt from  fair  and  reasonable  criti- 
cism." I  have  told  you  within  what 
limits  a  journalist  may  exercise  bis 
opinion  and  his  talents ;  but  I  should 
tell  you  also  the  things  which  he  is  not 
permitted  by  law  to  do.  He  must  re- 
spect the  existence  of  the  form  of 
government  imder  which  he  enjoys 
and  exercises  those  very  extensive 
rights  and  privileges  to  which  I  have 
referred.  A  public  journalist  must 
not,  either  covertly  or  openly,  devote 
the  pages  of  his  journal  to  overthrow 
the  Ck>vemment.     He  must  not  sow 
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disaffection  and  discontent  generally 
throughout  the  land.  He  may,  as  I 
said,  comment  on  the  acts  of  the 
Government,  and  criticise  them  severely ; 
he  may,  as  I  said,  canvass  and  criticise 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  the 
judges  who  preside ;  but  he  must  not 
devote  his  journal  to  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  administration  of  the  law 
generally  into  contempt,  and  exciting 
the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the 
law ;  neither  can  he  legally  devote  the 
pages  of  his  journal  to  excite  animosi- 
ties between  different  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 

7.  The  Criminal  Law  repressive  of 
seditious  libel  in  British  India  is  con- 
tained in  a  section  of  the  India  Penal 
Code  (124a),  which,  though  framed  by 
the  Indian  Law  Commissioners,  was  not 
added  to  that  body  of  law  till  1870  :— 

"  Whoever  by  words  either  spoken 
or  intended  to  be  read,  or  by  signs,  or 
by  visible  representation,  or  otherwise, 
excites,  or  attempts  to  excite,  feelings 
of  disaffection  for  the  government  es- 
tablished by  law  in  British  India,  shall 
be  punished  with  transportation  for 
life,  or  for  any  term,  to  which  fine  may 
be  added,  or  with  imprisonment  for  a 
term  which  may  be  extended  to  three 
years,  to  which  fine  may  be  added,  or 
with  fine." 

Under  the  scheme  of  this  Code  the 
following  **  explanation  "  is  added  to 
the  above  provision. 

**  Such  a  disapprobation  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Gk)vemment  aa  is  compa- 
tible with  a  disposition  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
Covemment,  and  to  support  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Government  against 
unlawful  attempts  to  subvert  or  resist 
that  authority,  is  not  disaffection. 
Therefore,  the  making  of  comments  on 
the  measures  of  the  Government,  with 
the  intention  of  exciting  only  this 
species  of  disapprobation,  is  not  an 
offence  within  this  clause." 

8.  As  is  stated  in  the  third  and 
following  paragraphs  of  your  despatch 
of  April  18,  my  predecessor  in  office 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  certain  articles  in  a  verna- 
cular newspaper  which  appeared  to 
justify  the  attempt  to  poison  Col. 
Phayre  at  Baroda ;  and,  after  remark- 
ing on  the  evil  effects  of  such  publica- 
tions. Lord  Salisbury  left  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  decide  whether 
the  above  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Penal  Code  snould  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Lord  Northbrook's  Go- 
vernment, after  consultation  with  the 


Advocate-General,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  not  desirable  to  insti- 
tute prosecutions  under  the  criminal 
law,  since  it  i^peared  to  them  by  no 
means  certain  how  the  provisions  of 
the  Penal  Code  would  be  construed  in 
court,  and  they  thought  that  **  a  prose- 
cution, even  if  sucoeuraf ul,  would  occa- 
sion greater  public  excitement  than 
the  occasional  publication  of  such 
attacks."  This  decision  seems  to  have 
been  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  of 
Sir  George  Campbell,  who,  as  Lieut- 
Gtovemor  of  Bengal,  had  stated  that 
**  a  prosecution  would  probably  involve 
an  amount  of  litigation  and  scandal 
that  would  make  the  cure  worse  than 
the  disease."  At  the  same  time.  Lord 
Northbrook's  Government  announced 
its  intention  of  expressing  its  views  at 
some  future  time  on  the  grave  difficul- 
ties presented  by  **  the  questions  of  the 
tone  of  the  native  press,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  law,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
altering  it."  Lord  Northbrook  having, 
however,  retired  from  the  Government 
shortly  after  this  correspondence,  the 
consideration  of  its  subject  appears  to 
have  been  resumed  by  your  Exc^ellency, 
and  I  gather  from  the  observations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Legislative  Council  by 
your  learned  Advocate-General  that  he 
has  again  advised  your  Excellency 
against  prosecuting,  under  the  penal 
code,  the  writers  of  the  class  of  sedi- 
tious libels  which  you  desire  to  suppress. 
It  would  appear  from  the  speech  of  the 
mover  of  the  bill,  from  your  own  re- 
marks in  Council,  and  from  the  10th 
paragraph  of  your  despatch  of  April 
18,  that  you  think  the  provisions  of  the 
penal  code  sufficient  as  a  general  law 
of  seditious  libel,  but  that  you  have 
been  led  to  doubt  whether  an  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  the  special  description  of 
attacks  on  the  British  Government  pro« 
ceeding  from  the  vernacular  press  would 
be  successful,  unless  incitement  to  dis- 
affection were  followed  by  actual  rebel- 
lion. Even,  indeed,  if  a  prosecutioD 
were  successful,  your  Excellency  con- 
siders that  it  would  invest  the  prose- 
cuted journal  with  a  <*  mischievons 
notoriety  and  artificial  importance," 
and  you  are,  on  general  grounds,  more 
desirous  of  preventing  than  of  punish- 
ing these  libels.  I  will  add  a  consi- 
deration which  has  presented  itself  to 
my  mind.  The  cultivated  native  gen- 
tleman who  sits  on  your  Council  for 
making  laws  and  regulations,  and  who 
maybe  expected  to  know  from  what 
class  of  writers  these  libels  proceed, 
states  his  belief  that  they  are  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  *<  folly  and  the 
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spirit  of  braggadocio."  Assuming  this 
to  be  probably  true,  and  remembering 
how  few  opportunities  the  experience 
of  these  writers  has  afforded  them  of 
understanding  the  limits  of  justifiable 
criticism,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a 
system  of  pecuniary  penalties,  leviable 
under  bonds,  would  be  more  applicable 
to  their  case  than  criminal  prosecutions 
for  an  offence  which  may  conceivably 
entail  a  punishment  so  hea\y  as  trans- 
portation for  life. 

9.  I  entertain  very  grave  doubts  of 
the  expediency  of  putting  into  action 
the  portion  of  the  Act  which  enables, 
and  indeed  encourages,  the  publishers 
of  vernacular  newspapers  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  restrictive  provisions 
by  submitting  their  proofs  to  a  Govern- 
ment officer.  In  India  the  diflSculty  of 
executing  it  would  be  unusually  great. 
The  vernacular  newspapers  are  printed 
in  a  great  variety  of  languages  ;  no  one 
officer  could  probably  superintend  them 
witli  efifect.  Every  person  charged  with 
the  duty  of  supervision  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  of  native 
dialect,  and  most  of  these  persons  would 
probably  have  to  be  natives  of  the 
country.  Such  a  system  might  give 
rise  to  great  abuses.  It  is  defended,  I 
observe,  in  the  statement  of  objects  and 
reasons,  on  the  ground  of  the  hard- 
ship which  the  requirement  of  a  bond 
and  of  the  deposit  of  security  might 
inflict  on  some  of  the  owners  of  verna- 
cular journals ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
these  provisions  of  the  Act  might  be 
accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  newspaper.  The  difficulties  of  es- 
tablishing Government  newspapers  in 
the  vernacular  tongues  were  much 
dwelt  upon  in  the  debate  in  your  Coun- 
cil, and  I  fully  appreciate  them ;  but  I 
cannot  but  see  tliat  any  censor  of  proofs 
will  in  fact  write  the  newspaper  which 
he  revises.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
request  that  you  will  refrain  from  put- 
ting this  part  of  the  Act  into  operation, 
taking  power,  by  fresh  legislation,  to 
suspend  or  abandon  it,  if  you  deem  this 
necessary. 

10.  I  wish  to  record,  further,  my 
opinion,  which  I  believe  to  be  in  accor- 
dance with  that  of  your  Excellency, 


that  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
section  of  the  penal  code  quoted  above 
should  be  substantially  adhered  to  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act.  No  criticism  of  Government  or 
its  measures  should  be  discouraged  if 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  has  been 
dictated  by  an  honest  desire  for  im- 
provement. All  the  most  experienced 
Indian  administrators  have  felt  that 
the  great  difficulty  of  Indian  adminis- 
tration is  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
facts  of  social  condition  and  political 
sentiment;  and  the  vernacular  press 
has  always  been  considered  one  valu- 
able means  of  getting  at  these  facts,  as 
is  shown  by  the  careful  attention  given 
by  your  Excellency's  Government,  by 
that  of  your  predecessors,  and  by  this 
office,  to  the  translated  extracts  from 
native  newspapers  which  are  regularly 
supplied  to  you.  Open  or  covert  ex- 
hortations to  disaffection  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  addressed  to  an  excitable 
population,  but  mere  censure  of  the 
officers  or  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, even  if  captious,  ought  not  to  be 
repelled.  I  agree  with  your  Excellency 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  native 
press  being  employed  as  an  engine  of 
extortion,  and  that  this  abuse  should 
be  prevented,  but  neither  European 
nor  native  officials  should  be  en- 
couraged to  exhibit  too  great  sensitive- 
ness, even  under  unreasonable  blame. 

11.  I  hope  that  the  result  of  the 
measure  thus  limited  and  g^iarded  will 
lead  the  writers  in  the  vernacular 
journals  to  examine  and  expose  genuine 
grievances,  instead  of  indulging  in  the 
easier  task  of  general  denunciation, 
and  that  the  improvement  which  has 
been  noticed  in  the  European  and 
Anglo- Native  press  may  gradually  ex- 
tend to  the  vernacular  newspapers,  so 
that  special  legislation  for  any  class  of 
publications  may  be  found  in  no  long 
time  to  be  unnecessary. 

12,  Subject  to  the  observations  con- 
tained in  paragraphs  9,  10,  and  11  of 
this  despatch,  the  Act  will  be  left  to 
its  operation. 

I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)       Cbanbbook. 


VI. 
THE   ANGLO-TURKISH  TREATY. 


The  text  of  the  "  conditional  treaty  " 
between  England  and  Turkey,  and  of 
the  correspondence  relating  to  it,  has 


been  laid  before  Parliament.  The 
principal  paper  is  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Salisbury  to  Sir  A.  H.  Lajard, 
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dated  May  30, 1878,  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship proposes  a  defensive  alliance  with 
Turkey  against  any  further  encroach- 
ment  by  Russia  upon  Turkish  territory 
in  Asia,  and  proposes  an  assigrnment  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus  to  England,  the 
territory  to  continue  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  to  be  repaid 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Sultan.  On  June  5 
Sir  A.  Layarrl  sent  to  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  the  Convention  as  described 
in  debate  in  both  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  dated  June  4,  and  is  com- 
prised in  two  short  articles.  To  this 
Convention  there  is  an  Annex,  dated 
July  1,  containing  some  details  of  the 
arrangement  rcsiwcting  the  occupation 
of  Cyprus  and  stipulating  that  if  Kussia 
restores  to  Turkey  Kars  and  her  other 
Armenian  conquests,  Cyprus  will  be 
evacuated  by  England,  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  June  4  will  \x^  at  an  end. 

The  Articles  and  Annex  run  thus: — 

Article  I. — If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  be  retaine<l  by 
Bussia,  and  if  any  attempt  shall  be 
made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia  to 
take  posession  of  any  further  territories 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in 
Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace,  England  engages  to  join  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defend- 
ing them  by  force  of  arms. 

In  return,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Saltan  promises  to  England  to  intro- 
duce necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed 
upon  later  between  the  two  Powers, 
into  the  Government  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Christian  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  in  these  territories  ; 
and  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make 
nccessar}*  provision  for  executing  her 
engagement,  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Saltan  further  consents  to  assign  the 
Island  of  Cjrprus  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  England. 

Article  II. — The  present  Convention 
shall  ))e  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  shall  \m  exclianged,  within  the 
space  of  one  month,  or  six>ner  if  pos- 
sible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  resjiective 
Pleni{)Otentiaries  have  signed  the  same, 
and  have  athxeil  thereto  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  Const ;Mitinoplo  tin*  4th  <lay 
of  June.  1878.  A.  H.  Lavarp.  ' 

SAKVKr. 

Annrx  tit  thf  CtHvrrntvm, 

The  Right  H«.n.  Sir  A.  II.  Uyard, 
O.C.B.,  and  bis  Highness  Safvet  Pasha, 


now  the  Grand  Vizier  of  his  Majesty 
the  Saltan,  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing Annex  to  the  Convention  signed 
by  them  as  Plenipotentiaries  of  their 
respective  Governments  on  Jane  4, 
1878:  — 

It  is  understood  between  the  two 
high  contracting  parties  that  EngUunl 
agrees  to  the  following  conditions  re- 
lating to  her  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Island  of  Cyprus: — 

I.  That  a  Mussulman  religious  tri- 
bunal (Mehk^m^i  Sb^ri)  shall  oontinue 
to  exist  in  the  island,  which  shall 
take  exclusive  cognisance  of  religious 
matters,  and  of  no  others,  concern- 
ing the  Mussulman  population  of  the 
i.sland. 

II.  That  a  Mussulman  resident  in 
the  island  shall  be  named  by  the  Ikianl 
of  Pious  Foundations  in  Turkey  (Evk- 
raf)  to  superintend, in conjonct ion  with 
a  delegate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Bri- 
tish authorities,  the  administration  of 
the  property,  funds,  and  lands  belong- 
ing to  mosques,  cemeteries,  MoMalman 
schools,  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  Cyprus. 

III.  That  England  will  pay  to  the 
Porte  wliatever  is  the  present  excess  of 
revenue  over  expenditure  in  the  island ; 
this  excess  to  be  calculated  apuo  and 
determined  by  the  average  of  the  last 
five  years,  stated  to  be  22,936  parses,  to 
be  duly  verified  hereafter,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  produce  of  State  and 
Crown  lands  let  or  sold  daring  that 
period. 

IV.  That  the  Sublime  POrte  nmj 
freely  sell  and  lease  lands  and  other 
pn>perty  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  tlic 
Ottoman  Crown  and  State  (Arasii 
Miriy^  ve  Emlaki  Houmayoon),  the 
produce  of  whidi  does  not  form  pari  of 
the  revenue  of  the  island  referred  to  in 
Article  III. 

V.  That  the  English  Government, 
through  their  competent  authorities 
may  purcliase  oompulsorily,  at  a  fair 
price,  land  re<)uired  for  public  im|iro%'e- 
ments,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  and 
land  which  is  not  cultivated. 

VI.  That  if  Russia  restores  to  Tur- 
key Kan  and  the  other  oononests  made 
by  her  in  Arm««ia  during  tne  last  war, 
the  Island  of  (^i>rus  will  l»e  evacuateil 
liy  England,  and  the  (Vtnventioo  of 
June  4,  1878,  will  be  at  an  eml 

Done  at  (Constantinople,  the  1st  dar 
of  July,  1878. 

A.  H.  Lata&o. 
HArviT. 
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England  and  Afghanistan. 

India  Office^  Lofidon,  Nov,  18,  1878. 

Secret,  No.  49. 

To  Bis  Excellency  th4!  Right  Hon.  the 
Governor- General  of  India  in  Caun- 
cil. 

My  Lord, — Para.  1.  The  letters* 
and  telegraphic  despatches  which  your 
Government  lias  transmitted  to  me,  re- 
porting the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  reception  of  a  Russian  mission 
to  Cabul  in  July  last,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rejection  by  the  Ameer  Shere 
Ali  Khan  of  the  special  Embassy  ac- 
credited to  his  Court  by  your  Ex- 
cellency, have  been  considered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  the  care 
due  to  their  importance. 

2 .  The  various  communications  which 
have  from  time  to  time  passed  between 
the  Government  at  home  and  that  of 
India,  ending  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
despatch  of  the  4th  of  October  last 
year,  contain  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  British 
Government  towards  Afghanistan,  and 
set  forth,  moreover,  the  considerations 
which  lately  induced  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  endeavour  to  place  their 
relations  with  the  Ameer  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing.  In  order,  how- 
ever, that  no  misapprehension  may 
exist  on  this  subject,  I  deem  it  advis- 
able to  recapitulate  some  of  the  leading 
features  of  that  policy,  and  to  trace 
the  course  of  events  which  have  led  to 
the  present  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
frontier. 

3.  Although  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion has  existed  and  still  exists  among 
eminent  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
the  frontier  policy  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Indian  Government,  that  difference 
has  reference  rather  to  the  methods  to 
be  followed  than  to  the  objects  in  view. 
The  consistent  aim  of  the  British 
Government  during  a  series  of  years 
has  been   to   establish    on  its  north- 

*  No.  53,  secret,  Aug^t  6,  1878 ; 
No.  61,  secret,  August  19,  1878;  No. 
67,  secret,  August  27,  1878;  No.  79, 
secret,  September  9,  1878;  No.  86, 
secret,  September  16,  1878;  No.  93, 
secret,  September  26,  1878;  No.  96, 
secret,  October  3,  1878. 


western  border  a  strong,  friendly,  and 
independent  State,  with  interests  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  ready  to  act  in  certain 
eventualities  as  an  auxiliary  in  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  from  foreign 
intrigue  or  aggression.  The  Treaty  of 
1855  f  negotiated  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
with  the  approval  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Grovemment,  and  still  in  force,  bears 
witness  to  the  importance  then  at- 
tached to  friendly  relations  with 
Afghanistan.  It  was  described  by  the 
Governor-General  (})  in  words  which 
fully  explain  its  intended  effect: — 
"  The  treaty  gives  to  the  Grovemment 
of  India  on  its  western  frontier  as 
complete  security  against  a  foreign  and 
distant  enemy  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  compass." 

4.  The  question,  however,  has  as- 
sumed special  prominence  since  the 
period  of  the  transfer  to  the  Crown  of 
the  direct  administration  of  India.  The 
growing  interest  in  the  subject  has 
been  the  result  partly  of  the  increased 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Her  Majesty  in  maintaining 
her  Indian  Empire,  and  partly  of  the 
intestine  disorders  to  which  Afghanistan 
became  a  prey  after  the  accession  of 
the  present  Ameer  to  the  throne  in 
1863.    Upon  Lord  Lawrence  devolved 

t  Article  I. — Between  the  Honour- 
able East  India  Company  and  his  High- 
ness Ameer  Dost  Mohammed  Khan, 
Walee  of  Cabul  and  of  those  countries 
now  in  his  possession,  and  the  heirs  of 
the  said  Ameer,  there  shall  be  perpetual 
peace  and  friendship.  Article  U. — The 
Honourable  East  India  Company  en- 
gages to  respect  those  territories  of 
Afghanistan  now  in  his  Highness's 
possession,  and  never  to  interfere 
therein.  Article  III. — His  Highness 
Ameer  Dost  Mohammed  Khan,  Walee 
of  Cabul  and  of  those  countries  of 
Afghanistan  now  in  his  possession,  en- 
gages on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part 
of  his  heirs  to  respect  the  territories  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company 
and  never  to  interfere  therein,  and  to 
be  the  friend  of  the  friends  and  enemy 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Honourable  Bast 
India  Company. 

X  Minute,  30th  April,  1855,  in  Secret 
Letter,  No.  3,  of  10th  May,  1855. 
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the  direction  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
in  this  new  state  of  affairs,  and  that 
statesman  considered  that  the  objects 
of  the  British  Government  would  be 
best  obtained  by  abstaining  from  active 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan,  and  by  the  friendly  re- 
cognition of  the  de  facto  rulers  of  that 
cx)untry,  or  of  portions  of  it,  without 
undertaking  inconvenient  liabilities  on 
their  behalf.  On  this  basis  Lord  Law- 
rence thought  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  liave  the  greatest  chance 
of  gaining  the  permanent  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Afghan  people. 
The  outposts  of  Russia  were  then  dis- 
tant from  the  borders  of  Afghanistan, 
and  his  lordship's  Government  at- 
tached no  special  importance  to  the 
probability  and  danger  of  the  growth 
of  the  former  Power  in  the  direction  of 
India,  which,  they  considered,  would  in 
any  case  best  be  restminedor  rcndereii 
innocuous  by  a  friendly  understanding 
on  the  subject  between  the  English 
and  Russian  Cabinets. 

5.  The  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  that  day  on  the  subject 
of  their  relations  with  Afghanistan 
were  in  complete  harmony  with  those 
of  Lord  Lawrence.  Tliey  did  not 
desire  to  exercise  active  inHuenoe  at 
Cabul,  nor  to  interfere  in  the  conflicts 
then  rife  between  contending  parties 
in  Afglianisitan  so  long  as  those  con- 
flicts did  not  jeopardize  the  peace  of 
the  frontier.  Tliis  policy  was  tliere- 
fore,  adhered  to,  although  not  without 
some  inconvenient  results,  during  the 
ci\il  war  which  niged  for  jm)  many 
years  after  Sheru  Ali's  accesriion,  and 
might  not  unreasonably  be  thought 
suiteil  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time.  But  the  final  and  unaided  success 
(»f  the  Ameer  in  regaining  his  throne 
in  the  autumn  of  1868  in  some  meiisure 
changed  the  jjosiiion  of  affairs,  and,  in 
the  opinion  both  of  Lord  Lawrence  an<l 
of  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment,  ju.*»tifie<l 
some  intervention  in  his  Higl.nes>'s 
favour,  an<l  the  jrnmt  to  him  «'f  such 
a^isi.stanci*  in  money  and  arms  as  ap* 
peareil  cui;diici\e  tu  the  maintenance 
of  his  authurit\. 

6.  The  |n»licy  f<»llowe<l  h\  l>»rd 
Mayo's  AdniiniM ration  in  its  dtalin^'> 
with  .\fj;hani>tan  was  to  a  c»»nsiden»l»le 
extent  in  acc«»ril  with  the  course  of 
action  thu>  finally  adiiptitl  in  the 
autumn  of  1868  by  hi?*  pre<iecefia«*»r. 
While,  Imwever,  I»nl  Mayo  did  not 
deviate  in  any  material  degree  fn»m 
the  attitude  of  n«>n-interforcncie  in  the 
internal  allains  nf  Af^'lianistan  which 
luid  been  dc*  long  mainiainvd,  he  recog- 


nized 8here  Ali  as  the  ds  Jure  m  well 
as  the  dr  facto  ruler  of  that  coontr}', 
and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  that  prince, 
engaged  to  view  with  severe  dis- 
pleasure any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his 
rivals  to  distorb  his  position.  This 
step,  added  to  the  marked  pereonal 
influence  obtained  by  Lord  Mmyo  over 
the  Ameer,  was  sufficient  at  the  moment 
to  remove  m  certain  feeling  of  reaient- 
ment  which  had  been  generated  in  liis 
mind  by  the  apparent  indifference 
shown  by  the  British  OoTemment  to 
the  result  of  his  straggle  for  power, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  hL< 
Highnesses  position  mt  Oabol  more  as- 
sured than  that  of  any  previoas  ruler. 

7.  The  advances  of  Roitia  in  Central 
Asia  had  not,  up  to  this  period,  as- 
sumed dimensions  such  as  to  caose 
uneasiness  to  the  Indian  Government. 
Lord  Btfayo  agreed,  therefore,  in  the 
views  of  his  predecessor,  that  the  best 
means  of  averting  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Turkestan  antbofitiea  in 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  would  be  by 
a  frank  interchange  of  views  on  that 
subject  between  the  Government  of 
Her  Majesty  and  that  of  the  Cau*.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  bad  indepen- 
dently arrived  at  the  same  eonclusion« 
and  early  in  1869  initiated  friendly 
negotiations  at  St.  Petenbiug,  which 
terminate<l  in  a  very  distinct  under- 
standing on  this  subject,  and  in  the 
rea>gnition  by  the  Cxar*8  Goremment 
of  the  limits  of  the  Ameer*s  territories 
in  complete  accord  with  the  wi^ies  of 
Shere  Ali  and  of  the  British  Gorem- 
ment. 

8.  The  policy  of  his  predeoe«on  was 
that  substantially  followed  by  Lord 
Northbrook,  although  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  events  in  Centiml  Asia 
was  gradually  increasing  the  difficulty 
of  abstaining  from  closer  relations 
^ith  the  ruler  of  Cabul.  The  capture 
of  Khiva  by  the  forces  of  the  Car  in 
the  spring  of  1873  and  the  total  sub- 
onlinationof  tliat  klianate  to  Rusna 
cau»cd  Shere  Ali  oonsidermble  alarm 
and  led  him  to  question  the  \'a]ue  of 
the  pledgi>s  with  reference  to  Afghan- 
istan which  had  lx*en  given  by  His 
Impirial  Majesty  to  England,  and 
which  liad  been  a^mmunicated  t«>  his 
Highness  by  tlie  British  Ot^vemment. 
Actuat<*d  by  his  feari  on  thb  score,  his 
Highness  sent  a  s}>ecial  en\'oy  to  Simla 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  char|nd 
with  the  duty  of  expressing  them  to 
the  ciovemment  of  India. 

1>.  Fin«linL'  that  the  object  of  the 
Am«  er  w.i-.  t.i  ax^rtain  d»"ttnitelT  how 
far  he  might   t\  \\  on  the  help  of  the 
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British  Crovemment  if  his  territories 
were  threatened  by  Russia,  Lord  North- 
brook's  Gtovemment  was  prepared  ♦  to 
assure  him  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, the  Government  of  India  would 
assist  him  to  repel  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  home  did  not  share  f  his 
Highness 's  apprehension,  and  the  Vice- 
roy ultimately  informed  the  Ameer 
that  the  discussion  of  the  question 
would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season.f  The  effect  of  this 
annoimcement  on  his  Highness,  al- 
though conveyed  in  conciliatory  lan- 
guage, was  not  favourable ;  the  policy 
which  dictated  it  was  unintelligible  to 
his  mind,  and  he  received  it  with 
feelings  of  chagrin  and  disappointment. 
His  reply  to  Lord  Northbrook's  com- 
munication was  couched  in  terms  of 
ill-disguised  sarcasm  ;  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  Viceroy's  proposal  to  depute  a 
Britisli  officer  to  examine  the  northern 
frontier  of  Afghanistan ;  he  subse- 
quently refused  permission  to  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth  to  return  from  Kash- 
gar  to  India  through  Cabul;  he  left 
untouched  a  gift  of  money  lodged  to 
his  credit  bv  tlie  Indian  Government, 
and  generally  assumed  towards  it  an 
attitude  of  sullen  reserve. 

10.  Sucli  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers 
assumed  office  in  1874.  The  main- 
tenance of  Afghanistan  as  a  strong  and 
friendly  Power  had,  at  all  times,  been 
the  object  of  British  policy.  The 
method  adopted  in  attaining  that  object 
had  not  met  witli  tlie  success  that  was 
desirable.  Its  accomplishment  was, 
nevertheless,  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance, and  it  had  now  to  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  rapid 
march  of  events  in  Turkestan.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  view 
with  indifference  the  probable  influence 
of  those  events  upon  the  character  of  an 
Asiatic  prince  whose  dominions  were 
tliereby  brought  within  a  steadily  nar- 
rowing circle  between  two  great  mili- 
tary empires,  and  although  no  immediate 
danger  appeared  to  threaten  British 
interests  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
tlie  situation  in  Central  Asia  had  be- 
come sufficiently  grave  to  suggest  the 


*  Telegram  from  Viceroy,  July  24, 
1873. 

t  Telegram  to  Viceroy,  July  26, 
1873. 

X  Letter  from  Viceroy,  6th  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  in  Secret  Letter,  No.  76, 
dated  15th  September,  1873. 


necessity  of  timely  precaution.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  considered  that 
the  first  step  necessary  was  the  im- 
provement of  their  relations  with  the 
Ameer  himself.  With  this  object  in 
view  they  deemed  it  expedient  that  his 
EUghness  should  be  invited  to  receive  a 
temporary  mission  at  Cabul,  in  order 
that  an  accredited  British  Envoy  might 
confer  with  him  personally  upon  what 
was  taking  place,  might  assure  him  of 
the  desire  of  the  Queen's  Government 
that  his  territories  should  remain  safe 
from  external  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  might  point  out  to  him  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  attaining  this  object 
unless  it  were  permitted  by  him  to 
place  its  own  officers  on  his  frontier  to 
watch  the  course  of  events  beyond  it. 
It  was  true  that  the  Ameer's  relations 
with  the  Russian  Governor-General  of 
Turkestan  had  of  late  become  more 
intimate,  and  that  a  correspondence 
which  that  official  had  commenced 
with  the  Cabul  Durbar  in  1871,  and 
which  at  one  time  had  caused  serious 
disquiet  to  the  Ameer,  was  being  carried 
on  with  increased  activity,  while  his 
Highness's  original  practice  of  con- 
sulting the  Indian  Government  as  to 
the  replies  to  be  sent  to  General  Kauff- 
mann's  communications  had  been  dis- 
continued. Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  willing  to  believe  that 
Shere  Ali,  if  his  intentions  were  friendly, 
would  be  ready  to  join  them  in  measures 
advantageous  to  himself  and  essential 
for  the  protection  of  common  in- 
terests. 

11.  In  view  of  these  interests  and  of 
the  responsibilities  which  had  morally 
devolved  upon  the  British  Government 
on  behalf  of  Afghanistan ;  looking  also 
to  the  imperfect  information  available 
in  regard  to  the  country  in  respect  to 
which  those  responsibilities  had  been 
incurred.  Lord  Northbrook's  Govern- 
ment had  in  1873  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  temporary  presence  in  Afghan- 
istan of  a  British  officer,  as  then  pro- 
posed by  them,  might  do  much  to  allay 
any  feelings  of  mistrust  lingering  in 
the  minds  of  the  Afghan  people,  and 
might  at  the  same  time  prepare  the 
way  for  eventually  placing  permanent 
British  representatives  at  Cabul,  Herat, 
and  elsewhere.  Encouraged  by  this 
opinion,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
Lord  Northbrook's  efforts  to  attain  the 
desired  object  had  not  met  with  success, 
the  time  had  come  when  the  measure 
thus  indicated  could  no  longer  with 
safety  be  postponed.  Your  predecessor 
in   Council  had  indeed,  while  appre- 
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ciating  all  the  advantages  to  be  antici- 
pated from  it,  franklj  represented  to 
Her  Majesty*8  present  advisers  the 
difficulties  attending  the  initiation  of 
it ;  he  believed  the  time  and  circum- 
8tanc38of  the  moment  to  be  inopportune 
for  placing  British  agents  on  the 
Afglian  borders,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  such  a  step  should  be  defend  till 
the  jirogreas  of  events  justified  more 
specific  assurances  to  Shore  Ali,  which 
might  then  be  given  in  the  shape  of  a 
treaty,  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  agencies  at  Herat  and  other  suitable 
places.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  were  unable  to  agree  in  this 
Wew;  they  deeme<l  it  prolwible  that,  if 
evenls  were  thus  allowixl  to  march 
without  measur«»8  of  prec:intion  on  the 
j»art  of  the  British  Government,  the  time 
would  have  |>tisse<l  when  representations 
to  the  Amt-HT  cf)ul<l  be  made  with  any 
probability  of  a  favourable  result  ;  and 
they  considere<l  it  important  tliat  the 
actual  sentiments  of  his  Highne««,  in 
reference  to  which  different  opinions 
were  held  by  different  authorities, 
should  1)0  tested  in  good  timt*. 

12.  Acconlingly,onyour  Kxcellency's 
dejMirture  from  Knjrlaml  to  assume  the 
Viceroyjilty,  Her  Majesty's  ( Jo vemment 
instructed  you  to  offor  to  Shore  .\li  that 
same  active  countenance  and  prot«»ction 
which  he  hjulpreviou-jly  solicitwlat  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  (tovernment.  Ii 
was  clearly  impossibh',  however,  to 
enter  into  any  formal  engagi'ment  in 
this  8ens<'  without  re<|uiring  from  thf 
Anie«T  some  substantial  pnxif  of  hi-* 
unity  of  intorests  with  the  r.riti>h 
(lovemment.  While  Her  Majesty's 
Oovomment,  therefore,  authorised  your 
Excellency  to  c*)nc«'<le  to  his  Hi^hncv^ 
sulvstantial  |>ecaniary  aid,  a  fornuil  n- 
iN)gnition  of  his  <ly nasty,  s»  far  as  it 
would  not  involve  active  int<  rf«-reni'<' 
in  tin-  internal  affairs  of  .\f^hani-*tan, 
and  an  explicit  ple<ljrt'  t»f  matt-rial 
Hup)Mirt  in  cast*  t>f  unpri>vMke<l  fi»rfi>rn 
aggrtssion,  you  wt-re  dinger*-*!  not  tn 
incur  tlM*M.'  iit-avy  rtsmiij>ihiliti» «.  unhss 
ShtTf  Ali,  un  liis  |inrt,  wt-rr  propand  to 
allow  a  Britinli  ak'^'nt.  or  a^Miits,  acv- jv- 
t4i  |m»sitioi.j%  in  his  i«rrit«iri»s  (other 
than  at  I'ahul  ils«'If)  wh»  re.  without 
prfjiMlieing  tin*  jM-rsonal  authority  of 
ihf  ruh  r,  thrv  cuild  ae-|uir»'  trust- 
worthy infornuitiou  of  ivifits  Ijkt'ly  to 
thnatcn  the  trai><|uillity  or  ind<- 
|M*i)di*iuv  of  .Vf;:hanistan. 

i;i.  Thf  nuii».ures  which  your  Kx- 
c«'Il«*ncy  a<lopt4'<l  on  ymir  urri\^il  in 
India  to  j^ivi*  <-fT»'Ot  to  the  instructions 
•  >f  H«  r  Maj«si\  ■-»  Go\iniin«'nt  w»»r«* 
frauu'il  ^ith  dtscrvtiun  and  in  a  npint 


of  consideration  towmrds  Shere  Ali. 
Yon  sent  jonr  native  aide-de-camp, 
Bessaldar- Major  Khanan  Khan,  to  that 
prince,  charged  with  the  datj  of  in- 
forming him  of  your  desire  to  depute 
temporarily  to  his  capital,  or  to  any 
other  point  in  Afghan  territory  agree- 
able to  his  Highness,  a  special  Envoy, 
whose  mission  was  not  merely  to  be  one 
of  compliment,  bat  «ne  for  the  dui- 
cussion  of  matters  of  oommon  interest 
to  the  two  Governments ;  and  yon  took 
care  to  convey  to  his  Highness  verbal 
assurances  of  the  friendly  character  of 
your  advances  to  him.  But  Shore  Ali 
rejectwl  your  overtures  and  declined  to 
receive  your  Envoy. 

14.  Your  Exc<.>llency  exhorted  the 
Amoor  to  consider  seriously  the  ons'*- 
quences  <if  an  attitude  which  might  oihI 
in  com{M>lling  the  British  Govomm««nt 
to  look  ujxin  him  thenceforth  as  a  Prince 
who  voluntarily  desired  to  isolate  hi^ 
interests  from  those*  of  the  British  (So- 
vornmont.  In  a  conciliatory  spirit  you 
alMtained  fnim  praising  upon  him  ttu* 
rec<»ption  of  your  Envoy,  and  you  ac- 
cede<l  to  a  suggestion  of  his  HigtmcM 
tliat  your  Vakeel  at  Cabal  shoald  make 
})er8onal  ropresi^n  tat  ions  to  yon  on  the 
Ameer's  b«>half.  These  representations 
[  provetl  to  1h»  a  recapitulation  of  griev- 
anc/'s  (Uting  from  1872,  and  were 
brieffv  as  follows:  — 

( 1 )  The  communication  which  lie  IumI 
roc.ivod  fn»m  the  late  Viceroy  in  1H74 
on  U>luilf  of  his  rel>ellioas  s<jn  Yakoob 
Kluin,  whom  he  had  imprisoned. 

(2)  The  dt'cision  cm  the  question  of 
Si'istan  lM>uiHlary. 

( A )  The  gifts  sent  by  the  late  Vicertiy 
ilireet  t4)  the  chief  of  Waklian,  who  is  a 
trifuitarj-  to  the  Ameer. 

(4)  The  rt'iM'ftted  n»jection of  his  |*i»- 
\  ious  rii)uest  for  an  alliance  ami  a  for- 
mal nc  »v'nition  of  tlie  onler  of  socots- 
sion  as  estnblisluil  by  him  in  the  pennn 
of  his  son,  .\Uhiollah  Jan. 

l.'j.  Th»s»  gr io^anires  a|^>cnrrd  to 
wri;rh  lu-Mvily  on  his  Highnmn's  mind« 
and  \«>u  thcrofore  li««t  no  time  in  aswur- 
in;:  sht  re  Ali,  thnni^h  the  Vakeel,  of 
tho  fri«ndly  ferling  of  the  British  <•«►- 
\oninn'nt  t4iwanis  him.  of  your  di-sin' 
t»innio\t',  by  a  frank  exchangieof  >ii-us, 
all  cauH  >s  4tf  irritation  on  hi«  miml.  and 
of  y«»ur  willingne?4»  toai^^^de  tohiA|in»- 
]m  ».i\  that,  in  liou  of  .sir  I*.  Telly  jm*- 
t'ltslini:  i4»  Tabul,  an  .\fglian  knvuy 
should  \h>  t\t'\mii-i\  t4)  mt'ot  one  fnim 
your  KxeelUncy  at  Poshawur. 

!♦».  Your  VakiN'l  thonuiMm  returned 
to  t'ahul,  eluirgtHl  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
plauiing  to  tin*  Anuvr,  with  the 
unce  of  a  cleftrlv  wunled  iiW<r 
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the  favourable  treaty  which  the  British 
Grovemment  was  prepared,  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  negotiate  with  him,  and 
its  desire  to  clear  up  past  misunder- 
standings. His  Highness  evinced  no 
cordiality  in  his  reception  of  him  ;  but, 
after  some  delay,  he  deputed  to  Pesha- 
wur  his  Minister,  Syud  Noor  Mahomed 
Shah,  there  to  carry  on  with  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  the  negotiations  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  considered  of 
suflBcient  importance  to  have  taken 
place  on  Afghan  soil  with  the  Ameer 
himself.  Although  the  Ameer  had  been 
informed  in  writing,  both  of  the  con- 
cessions which  the  British  Government 
was  ready  to  grant  to  him  and  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  them,  and  although, 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  sigrnified  to  him 
that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  for  him  to 
send  his  Envoy  to  Peshawur  imless  his 
Highness  were  prepared  to  agree  to 
those  conditions  as  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty,  it  became  apparent  in  the 
course  of  the  conference  that  the  Min- 
ister had  received  no  specific  authority 
to  accept  them.  As,  moreover,  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  Shere  Ali,  which 
had  so  long  been  dubious,  became 
openly  inimical,  you  judiciously  took 
advantage  of  the  sudden  death  of  his 
Highness's  Envoy  to  discontinue  nego- 
tiations the  bases  of  which  had  been 
practically  rejected. 

17.  This  step  on  your  part,  as  well  as 
all  your  proceedings  tliroughout  the  year 
preceding  the  conference,  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. As  observed  by  my  prede- 
cessor in  his  despatch  of  the  4th  Oc- 
tober, 1877,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
liad  felt  justified  in  hoping  that  the  ad- 
\antages  which  they  were  ready  to  ten- 
der to  the  Ameer  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
offered.  At  the  same  time  the  attitude 
of  his  Highness  for  some  years  past  had 
been  so  ambiguous  as  to  prepare  them 
for  a  different  result.  Far,  however, 
from  regarding  the  possibility  of  failure 
as  affording  sufficient  grounds  for  total 
inaction  and  continued  acquiescence  in 
tlie  existing  state  of  relations  ¥nth  the 
Ameer,  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  while  the  prevailing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  his  Highness's  disposition 
rendered  caution  necessary  in  their 
arlvances,  it  was  in  itself  a  reason  for 
adopting  steps  which  would  elicit  the 
truth.  From  this  point  of  view  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  regard 
the  result  of  the  Peshawur  conference 
as  altogether  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  no  longer  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  Ameer's  alienation. 


which  had  previously  been  a  matter  of 
speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proceedings  at  the  conference  and  the 
previous  negotiations  had  placed  before 
the  Ameer  in  a  clear  light  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  to  their 
existing  obligations  towards  him,  and 
had,  at  the  same  time,  informed  him 
of  the  terms,  so  favourable  to  his  in- 
terests, on  which  they  were  willing  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between 
the  two  countries,  and  to  place  their 
mutual  relations  on  a  footing  more  ad- 
vantageous to  both. 

18.  Their  overtures  having  been  thus 
treated,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  of  opinion  that  no  course  was  open 
to  them  but  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
vigilant  reserve  until  such  time  as  the 
Ameer  might  better  realize  his  own 
position  and  interests.  This  view  had 
been  anticipated  by  you  in  the  final 
assurances  conveyed  to  the  Afghan 
Envoy  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  and  your 
policy  since  the  close  of  the  Peshawur 
conference  has  been  in  accordance  with 
it.  While  carefully  watching  the  course 
of  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion has  admitted,  you  abstained  from 
all  interference  in  them,  in  the  hope 
that  time  would  enable  his  Highness  to 
realise  the  dangers  accruing  to  himself 
by  the  rejection  of  the  friendJy  advances 
of  the  British  Government.  That  hope, 
however,  has  not  been  realised.  The 
Ameer  has  persisted  in  his  unfriendly 
isolation,  and  ultimately,  having  two 
years  ago  declined  to  receive  a  British 
Envoy,  even  temporarily,  within  his 
territory,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  . 
not  guarantee  his  safety,  nor  thereafter 
be  left  with  any  excuse  for  declining 
to  receive  a  Russian  Mission,  he  has 
welcomed  with  every  appearance  of 
ostentation  an  Embassy  from  the  Czar, 
despatched  to  his  court  at  a  time 
when  there  were  indications  that  an 
interruption  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween this  coimtry  and  Russia  might  be 
imminent. 

19.  In  these  circumstances  your  Ex- 
cellency represented  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  a  policy  of  inaction 
could  no  longer  be  persisted  in,  and 
that  the  Ameer's  reception  of  the  Rus-  - 
sian  Mission  at  such  a  time  and  under 
such  circumstances  left  him  no  further 
excuse  for  declining  to  receive  at  his 
capital  an  Envoy  from  the  British  Gro- 
vemment. Your  Excellency  proposed, 
therefore,  to  demand  the  reception  of 
a  Mission  to  Cabul,  headed  by  an  offi- 
cer of  rank,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  whose  name  and  family 
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were    held    in    high  Chlocm  by    the 
Ameer. 

20.  This  propoeal  was  approved  by 
Her  Majesty^s  Government.  It  wns 
evident  tliat  a  potentate  who  willingly 
admitted  to  his  capital,  at  a  critical 
period,  Knvoyw  of  a  Power  which  at 
the  moment  might  be  reijrarded  as  mak- 
ing its  advances  with  objects  not 
friendly  to  the  British  Government, 
could  not  reasonably  refuse  to  receive 
a  Mission  from  a  Power  with  which  he 
had  oontinuouslv  been  in  alliance. 
Your  Excellency  in  Council  did  not 
anticipate  any  such  refusal,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  saw  no  reason 
to  question  the  soundness  of  your 
opinion  on  this  point,  basi'd,  as  it  mast 
have  been,  on  the  best  information  at 
your  command. 

21.  The  anticipations  Ix^tli  of  your 
Excellency  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were,  however,  disapixiinted 
by  the  event.  In  a  friendly  letter, 
carried  to  Cabul  by  the  Nawal)  (Sholam 
Hussein  Khan,  you  informed  tlie  Ameer 
of  the  date  on  which  Sir  Neville  n-.ani- 
berlain  was  to  leave  Peshawur,  and  vuu 
gave  his  Highness  adequate  time  in 
which  to  issue  orders  to  his  local  offi- 
cials for  the  reception  of  the  Mission. 
You  caused  it,  moreover,  to  Ik;  inti- 
mated to  his  Highness  and  his  oflicials 
that  a  refusal  of  free  passage  to  the 
Mission  would  be  regarded  by  you  as 
an  act  of  hostility.  The  orders  sent  to 
the  Afghan  officers  at  Ali  Musjid  were, 
nevertheless,  the  reverse  of  what  you 
bad  a  right  to  expect,  and  Major  C'avag- 
nari,  who  went  in  advance  of  vour  Kn- 
voy,  was  distinctly  infornie<l  that  any 
attempt  to  enter  Afghan  territory  would 
be  resistetl  by  force,  of  which  an  ojiten- 
tatious  display  was  at  once  made. 

22.  This  conduct  on  the  ]iart  of  the 
Ameer  was  wholly  witliout  ju.<«titicntion. 
He  was  aware  from  various  ciimmuni- 
cations  addreaseil  to  him  by  your  Excel- 
lency 's  predecessors  1 1  lat  t  he  *  U us^ian 
(lovernment  hjul  Lnv«n  a«iM»raiiC<»s  to 
the  Goveninieiit  of  H*r  M.ij*  >ty  t<»  re- 
gartl  hih  terrii*»rii>  U"  c«implet»'ly  U*- 
yoml  its  sphen-  nf  acfitm;  he  was 
equally  aware  that  the  wh<th>  |iolicy  of 
the  Hritish  (tovernnicnt  >iiice  his  ac- 
ceiwtion  to  the  throne  had  Int-n  tiiMreng- 
then  his  jmwer  and  authority,  ainl  to 
prr»t*^t  him  fr«>m  foreign  aggr«'s^i(»n, 
although  t)ic  metht^N  adoptttl  fordo- 
ing !M>  may  not  have  at  all  times  ac- 
CijnlMl  with  his  Hig}inesi>*s  «iu-n  views: 
he  had  ri>c«'i\e(i  from  the  Hriti»!i  (io- 
veriimt-nt  f\idence  t»f  ^(Midwill,  uiaiii- 
fe«te«l  l.y  larp-  gifts  ..f  money  and 
arms,  ai  well  a»  by  it*  ftucctauful  eiTurtt* 


in  olitaining  from  the  Clara  Uorem- 
mcnt  its  formal  reoognition  of  a  ^ed 
boundary,  agreeablo  to  himaelf » between 
his  kingdom  and  th»  neii^boming 
khanates ;  his  subjects  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  freely  throughoat  India,  to  Uie 
great  benefit  of  the  trade  and  oommeree 
of  his  country;  and  in  no  single  in- 
stance lias  the  Ameer  himself,  or  any  of 
his  people,  been  treated  unjustly  or  in- 
hospitably within  British  jurisdiction. 
Hy  every  bond  of  international  ooortcsy, 
as  well  as  by  the  treaty  engagement  of 
1 855  existing  between  the  two  ooontries, 
binding  them  to  be  the  friend  of  our 
friends  and  the  enemy  ol  our  enemies, 
the  Ameer  was  bound  to  a  line  of  con- 
duct the  reverse  of  that  which  he 
adopted. 

23.  In  reporting  to  Her  Maji'StyV 
Government  the  forcible  rejeotion  of 
your  friendly  muision  you  Kzoellency 
expressed  the  oonviction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  tliat  this  aoi  deprivt^l 
the  Am(K^r  of  all  farther  claim  up(*n 
the  forbearance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  necessitated  instant  acLiun. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were,  h<»w- 
ever,  unwilling  to  accept  the  e^'asi^ 
letter  brought  from  Cabal  by  the  Na- 
wab  (tholam  Hussein  Khan  as  Shen* 
Ali's  final  answer  to  your  Government, 
and  determined  to  give  him  a  slMtrt 
time  for  reconsideration.  While^  there- 
fore. Her  Majesty's  Government  ac- 
knowledged fully  as  binding  on  thc*m 
the  pledges  given  by  Sir  N.  Chamber- 
lain to  the  friendly  chiefs  and  people 
who  undertook  tlie  safe  conduct  uf  his 
Mi^sion,  they  decided  to  make  nn  efTtirt 
to  avert  the  calamities  of  war, and  with 
thi>  object  instructed  your  Kxcellency 
to  aildrercito  his  Highness  a  demand,  in 
tem|»erate  language,  requiring  a  full 
and  hui table  afiohigy  within  a  givvn 
time  for  tlieaffrt>nt  which  lie  lias  olTfn<l 
to  the  British  (k>vt»mnient,  the  rec«*|»- 
tion  of  a  permanent  BritiiJi  Mi»it>n 
witliin  his  territories,  and  re|«Riti«jn 
ft>r  any  injury  inHicted  by  him  on  the 
trilies  whoatten«le<l  Sir  N.  C*luunl>erh»in 
and  Major  C«vagnari,  as  well  as  an  un- 
dertaking not  to  mole»t  them  hereafter. 
Tliesi*  instructions  were  i»r«»mptly  cur- 
ried into  effect  l»v  vuur  Excellence  *b 
Government,  and  the  Am«*er  lias  ht^^n 
informetl  tliat  unless  a  clear  and  satU- 
factory  reply  \ni  n-ceived  fmm  him  by 
the  2mh  of  Nuvt>mb4T,  vou  will  U*  ottfii* 
]n.'\h'\\  to  cv^iiMdtT  his  intvntii»ns  a» 
iavitile  and  to  treat  him  as  a  d«Iaml 
enemy. 

1'4.  It  only  remaiiiA  for  me  to  assure 
>our  Excel lt*ncy  of  the  cordial  support 
of   Ult  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
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onerous  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  placed,  and  to  state  that  I  have  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  Her  Majesty 
to  publish  this  despatch  for  the  general 
information  of  the  pabliC)  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  papers  connected  with  the 
important  question  with  which  it  deals. 
Those  papers  are  in  course  of  prepara- 


tion, but,  as  they  cover  a  period  of  not 
less  than  fifteen  years,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  voluminous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  X«ord« 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

Cbanbbook 


VIII. 
PUBLIC   INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  into  and  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer  between 

April  1,  1877,  and  March  31,  1878  :— 

Revenue  and  otheb  Receipts. 


Balance,  April  1,  1877 : — 
Bank  of  England 
Bank  of  Ireland 


Revervue, 


Customs 

Excise      .... 
Stamps     .... 
Land  Tax  and  House  Duty 
Property  and  Income  Tax 
Post  Office 
Telegraph  Service 
Crown  Lands  (Net) 
Miscellaneous 


Total,  including  balance 


Other  Receipts, 

Money  raised  for  Localization  of  the  Military  Forces,  &c. 
Money  raised  by  Exchequer  Bonds  .... 

Repayments  on  account  of  Advances  for  the  purchase 

of  Bullion  and  for  Local  Works,  &c 

Repayments  on   account  of   Advances  for  Greenwich 

Hospital 

Totals 


Total  Beoeipts  into  the 
Exchequer  from  April  1, 
1877,  toMaxch  81, 1878. 


4,816,796  16  4 
1,172,863  6  6 


19,969,000  0  0 

27,464,000  0  0 

10,966,000  0  0 

2,670,000  0  0 

6,820,000  0  0 

6,160,000  0  0 

1,310,000  0  0 

410,000  0  0 

6,014,298  12  6 


86,761,948  14  3 


800,000  0  0 

13,164,900  0  0 

1,636,786  19  4 

143,494  7  6 


16,644,180  6  9 
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EXPSin>ITU&E  AND  OTHSB  PAYMSNTS. 


ExpenditMre. 

Permanent  Charge  of  Debt     .... 
Interest  on  Temporary  Loans  for  Local  purposes 
Interest,  &c.,  on  Exchequer  Bonds  (Suez) 
Other  Charge  on  Consolidated  Fund     . 
Supply  Services 


Expenditure 


Otktr  Paym&nU, 

Exchequer  Bills  paid  off 

Exchequer  Bonds  paid  off 

IVeasury  Bills  paid  off 

Amounts  issued  out  of   Sums  raised,  per  contra^  for 

Payment  of  Expenses  authorised  for  Localization  of 

Military  Forces,  &c. 

Advances  for  the  Purchase  of  Bullion  and  for  Local 

Works 

Advances  for  Greenwich  Hospital  .... 

Excess  of    Total   Expenditure  over   Income,  in  year 

ended  March  31, 1878 


Balance  on  March  31,  1878  : — 
Bank  of  England 
Bank  of  Ireland 


Totals 


Total  iMMi  from 

BzohemMr  to  maet  pay- 

BMDti  mm  Aprfl  1,  1877. 

to  March  SI.  IS78. 


23,000,000     0  0 

212,827     0  2 

199,923     5  0 

1,641,585     8  7 

52,349,159  19  10 


82,408,495  13     7 


100,900  0  0 
1,000,000  0  0 
5,344,000    0    0 


800,000  0  0 

6,360,850  1  11 

143,494  7  5 

2,640,197  1  1 


5,462,797    4     2 
780,591  13  11 


21,632,830    8    6 
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Jan.  5.  A  supplement  to  the  Lon- 
don Oazette  of  January  4  contained  the 
following  interesting  notification  : — 

India  Office,  Ja/n,  1. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  by  an  instrument  under  Her 
Royal  Sign  Manual,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  to  institute  and  create 
an  Order  of  Distinction,  to  be  styled 
and  designated  "The  Imperial  Oider 
of  the  Crown  of  India,"  and  to  make 
certain  rules  and  regnlations  as  therein 
set  forth. 

Victoria,  R.  &  I., 
Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  Gk)d  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,  Greeting : — Whereas  we  have  re- 
solved to  commemorate  the  assump- 
tion of  our  Imperial  title  of  Empress 
of  India  by  the  institution  of  an  Order 
of  Distinction  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Princesses  of  our  Royal  House  and  the 
wives  or  other  female  relatives  of  In- 
dian Princes  and  others  to  be  by  us 
selected,  upon    whom  we  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  fit  to  confer  the 
same,  agreeably  to  the  rules  and  reg^ola- 
tions  hereinafter  declared :  Now,  know 
ye,  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
t  his,  our  resolution,  into  effect,  we  have 
instituted,    constituted,    and  created, 
and  by  these  presents  for  us,  our  heirs, 
and  successors  do  institute,  constitute, 
and  create  an  Order  of  Distinction  to 
be  known    and    have  for    ever  here- 
after the  name,  style,  and  designation 
of  "  The  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India,''  and  we  are  graciously  pleased 
to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  ordinances  for  the 


government  of  the  same,  and  which 
shall  from  henceforth  be  inviolably  ob- 
served and  kept : — 

Firstly.  That  the  Order  of  Distinc- 
tion shall  be  styled  and  designated 
«  The  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India,"  and  that  the  first  day  of  January 
in  every  year  shall  henceforth  be  taken 
and  deemed  to  be  the  anniversary  of 
the  institution  of  the  said  Order. 

Secondly.  That  we,  our  heirs  and 
successors,  Kings  and  Queens  Begnant 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Emperors  and  Em- 
presses of  India,  shall  be  Sovereigns  of 
this  Order. 

Thirdly.  That  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Sovereign  of  this  Order  to  con- 
fer the  decoration  thereof  npon  sooh 
Princesses  of  our  Boyal  and  Imperial 
House,  being  of  more  than  eighteen 
'  years  of  age,  as  we,  our  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, shaU  think  fit. 

Fourthly.  That  it  shall  be  oompe* 
tent  for  the  Severely  of  this  Order 
to  confer  the  decoration  thereof  npon 
the  wives  or  other  female  relatives  of 
such  Princes  in  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  upon  such  other  Indian  ladies,  as 
we,  our  heirs  and  successors,  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  fit. 

Fifthly.  That  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Sovereign  of  this  Order  to 
confer  the  decoration  thereof  npon  the 
wives  or  other  female  relatives  of  any 
of  the  persons  who  have  held,  now  hold, 
or  may  hereafter  hold  the  high  ofBoes 
of  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 
India,  Governors  of  Madras  or  Bombay, 
or  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for 

Sixthly.  (Description  and  xepresen* 
tation  of  Insignia.) 

Seventhly.  That  the  said  Order  may 
be  conferred  by  personal  investiture 
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with  the  insignia,  upon  such  Princesses 
and  other  members  as  we,  our  heirs 
and  successors,  may  be  pleased  to  ad- 
mit thereto ;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  direct 
the  transmission  of  the  decoration  of 
the  Order  to  any  member  with  notifi- 
cation of  her  appointment  under  the 
Sign  Manual  of  the  Sovereign. 

Eighthly.  That  the  names  of  those 
upon  whom  we,  our  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, may  be  pleased  to  confer  this 
Order  shall  be  entered  upon  a  reg^ter 
to  be  kept  under  the  direction  of  our 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
in  which  the  names  of  the  Royal  Prin- 
cesses and  other  members  admitted 
into  the  Order  shall  be  enrolled,  with 
the  dates  of  their  respective  admis- 
sions, and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  also 
be  kept  in  the  F'oreign  Department  of 
our  Viceroy  and  Oovemor-Qeneral  of 
India. 

I^astly.  We  reserve  to  ourselves, our 
heirs  and  successors,  full  power  of  an- 
nulling, altering,  abrogating,  augment- 
ing, interpreting,  or  dispensing  with 
these  regulations,  or  any  portion  there- 
of, by  a  notification  under  the  Sign 
Manual  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Order. 

Given  at  our  Court  of  Osborne, 
under  our  Sign  Manual,  this  31st  day 
of  December,  in  the  4l8t  year  of  our 
reign,  and  in  the  year  of  our  T>ord 
1877. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command, 

Salisbury. 

The  Queen  has  also  been  graciously 
pleased  to  confer  the  decoration  of  the 
said  Imperial  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India  upon  — 

Her  lioyal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales. 

Her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Germany  (lYincess  Royal 
of  (treat  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Pucho.»4s  of  Hesse  (Princess  Alice  of 
(Jroat  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Hrr  ICoyal  Highness  Princess  Chri**- 
tiiin  i)f  Schleswig-HoLsttin  (Princess 
HiU'iia  of  Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland). 

Her  RojTil  HiglmesA  lYinccjw  Louise 
(  Marchioness  of  Lome). 

Hor  Royal  Hii^hness  Princess  Bea- 
trice. 

Her  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness 
the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (Grand 
Diichesis  of  Ru.Hsia). 

H»T  I^)J•al  Higiiness  tho  Ducliess  of 
Camhridirc. 

H«r  Koyal  Hi^'hncss  the  (irand 
l»iu'h«fwof  Mocklenhtintr-Strelitz  (Prin- 
ces .Vugusta  of  Cambridge). 


Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  (Princeas  Mary  of  Cambridge). 

Her  Highness  the  Maharanee  Dhu- 
leep  Singh. 

Her  Highness  Nawab  Shahjihan 
Begum  of  Bhopol,  G.8.C.L 

Her  Highness  Maharanee  Seta  Ve- 
lass  Dawajee  Ammanee  Anaro,  of  My- 
sore. 

Her  Highness  ICahaianee  Jumna 
Bai  Saheb  Oaekwar,  of  Baroda 

Her  Highness  Dilawar  un-Nissar 
Begum  Saheba,  of  Hyderabad. 

Her  Highness  Nawab  Kadsia  Be- 
gum of  Bhonal. 

Her  Highness  Vijaya  Mofaena  Mak- 
ta  Boyi  Ammanee  Rajah  8aheb»  of 
Tanjore. 

Maharanee  Hai  Nomoyee,of  Cossim- 
bazar. 

Elizabeth  Georgiaiia,  Duchess  of 
Argyll. 

Georgina  Caroline,  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury. 

Henrietta  Anne  Theodosia,  Mar- 
chioness of  Ripon. 

Lady  Mary  Temfde-Nngent-Bryd- 
ges-  Chandos-Oren  ville. 

Mary  Louisa,  Coonteas  Dowager  of 
Elgin  and  Kincardine. 

Blanche  J  alia,  Coonteas  of  Mayo. 

Lady  Susan  Georgiana  Bonrke. 

Mary,  Viscoontess  Halifax. 

Mary  Catherine,  Lady  Hobart. 

Lady  Jane  Emma  Baring. 

Anne  Jane  Charlotte,  Baroness  Na- 
pier. 

Edith,  Baroness  Lytton. 

Harriette  Katherine,  BanMieas  Law- 
rence. 

Cecilia  Frances,  Lady  Nortliooie. 

Catherine,  Lady  Frere. 

Mary  Ann,  Lady  Temfde. 

Catherine  Lucy,  Lady  Denison. 

Catherine  Jane,  Lady  Stiacbey. 

[The  Royal  signature  now  appean, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time  pablidy, 
not  simply  as  ••Victoria  R.'*  but  as 
♦♦  Victoria  R.  and  V'^-i^^  "  Regina  et 
Imperatrix,"  though  we  are  given  to 
imderstand  that  it  has  been  in  use  for 
a  year  in  the  signing  of  military  and 
other  commissions  which  relate  to,  or 
may  liave  to  run  in,  India.1 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  George 
Elliot,  G.C.B.,  now  Amhassadur  Ez- 
traordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  to  be  Ambas- 
sailor  Extraordinary  and  I*lenipoten- 
tiary  to  the  Empen>r  of  Austria ;  and 
the  Riglit  Hon.  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
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Minister  Pleni}x>tentiar}'  to  the  Sub- 
lime Ottoman  Porte. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  be 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Northumberland  in 
the  room  of  Earl  Grey,  who  has  re- 
signed. 

The  grant  of  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Bath  to  Lord  Lytton,  Governor- 
General  of  India,  was  notified  in  the 
(rdzette  of  Jan.  1. 

—  12.  Francis  Clare  Ford>  Esq., 
Her  Majesty's  Charge  d'AflEaires  at 
Carlsmhe  and  Darmstadt ;  the  Hon.  Ed- 
mund John  Monson,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-General  at  Pesth;  and  Thomas 
Wuolley,  Es(i.,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  be  ordinary  members  of 
tlie  Civil  Division  of  the  Third  Class, 
or  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  IJ).  Mr.  Edwin  Corbett,  now  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  Resident  to  the 
.Swiss  Confederation,  to  be  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
\  iary  to  the  King  of  the  Hellenes ;  and 
Honry  Percy  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  to  be  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty's  Special  Embassy  to  the  King 
of  Spain. 

Feb.  9.  Mr.  J.  Lowther  has  accepted 
tlie  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship,  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
r>each  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  his  Grace 
tlie  Duke  of  Athole,  K.T.,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Lord- Lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Perth,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
Lord  Kinnaird. 

^Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Augustus  Thesiger,  C.B.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
(lovomor  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

—  16.  Tke  Queen  has  conferred  the 
vacant  green  Kibands  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle  upon  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Brandon,  Premier  Peer  of  Scot- 
land, and  upon  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

The  Prince  of  Wad^s  has  directed 
Letters  Patent  to  be  passed  under  the 
Seal  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  appoint- 
ing William  Cole  Pendarves,  Esq., 
Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

3Ir.  Victor  Buckley,  of  the  Foreign 
Oflice,  has  been  appointed  secretaryrto 
the  Duke  of  Abercom's  special  mission, 
which  is  about  to  proceed  to  Home 
with  the  Order  of  the  Garter  for  the 
King  of  Italy.  General  Loni  William 
Paulet,  G.C.B.,  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir 
Henry  Keppel,  G.C.B.,  Lord  Frederick 
Spencer  Hamilton,  Attach6  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  the  Earl 
of  Mount- Edgcumbe,  Viscount  New- 
l)()rt,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Claud  John 
Hamilton,  M.P.,  wiir  be  attached  to 
the  mission. 


The  Prime  Minister  has  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  to  be  Keeper  and 
Secretary  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Ma/rch  2.  Mr.  Francis  Clare  Ford, 
C.B.,  C.M.G.,  now  Her  Majesty's  Charg6 
d 'Affaires  to  the  Grdna  Dukes  of  Baden 
and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  has  been  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotu- 
lorum  of  the  County  of  Wilts,  in  the 
room  of  George  William  Frederick, 
Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  deceased. 

—  23.  The  Hon.  Francis  John 
Pakenham,  now  Secretary  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Legation  at  Copenhagen,  to  be 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  Resident  and 
Consul-General  to  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

Edmund  Yeamans  Walcott  Hender- 
son, Esq.,  C.B.,  late  Lieutenant- Colonel 
in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  the 
Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis, to  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Civil  Division  of  the  Second  Class,  or 
Knights  Commanders  of  the  most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

James  George  Ferguson  Russel), 
Esq.,  now  a  Second  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at 
Copenhagen. 

—  30.  William  Arthur  Wlute,  Etq., 
Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  at  Belgrade,  to  be  an  Ordinary 
Member  of  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Third  Class,  a  Companion  of  the  riost 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

April  6.  The  Hon.  William  Nassau 
Jocelyn,  now  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's 
Embassy  at  Constantinople,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Charg6  d'Affaires  to  the 
Grand  Dukes  of  Baden  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt ;  Mr.  Rivers  Thompson, 
C.S.I.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to 
be  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Cooncil 
of  the  Governor-General  of  India,  in 
succession  to  Sir  Edward  Clive  Bayley, 
K. C.S.I* 

—  20.  Sir  Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
K.C.M.G.,  has  been  called  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Baron  Norton,  of  Norton- 
on-the- Moors,  Staffordshire.  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  is  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Clement  Adderley,  of  Hams 
Hall,  county  Warwick,  by  Anna  Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Har- 
topp,  Bart. 

May  11.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  direct  letters  patent  to  be  passed 
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under  Ihe  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
granting  the  dignity  of  a  Viscount  of 
t!ie  said  United  Kingdom  unto  the 
Rij-bt  H 'U.  Gat  home  Hardy,  and  the 
lieirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begot- 
ten, by  tlie  name,  style,  and  title  of 
Viscount  Cranbro«ik,  of  Hemsted,  in 
the  county  of  Kent. 

Sir  John  Strachey,  K.C.S.I.,  Member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  to  be  an  Extra  Knight  Grand 
Commander  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India. 

Edward  Baldwin  Malet,  Esq.,  C.B., 
now  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Em- 
bassy at  Rome,  to  be  Secretary  to  Her 
Majesty's  Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

Walter  Hugh,  Baron  Pol  wart  h,  to 
be  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Selkirk, 
in  the  room  of  Allan  Eliot t  Lockhart, 
Esq.,  deceased. 

General  Sir  Arthur  Borton,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  its 
Dependencies. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  order 
a  C<fnge  d'Elire  to  pass  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  empowering  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathe<lral  Church  of 
Lichfield  to  elect  a  Bishop  of  t  liat  See, 
the  same  being  void  by  the  death  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Father  in  God  Dr.  George 
Augustus  Selwyn,  late  Bishop  there- 
of; and  Her  Majesty  lias  also  been 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  said 
Dean  and  Chapter  the  Rev.  William 
Dalr}Tnple  Maclagan,  M.A.,  to  be  by 
them  elected  Bishop  of  the  said  See  of 
Lichfield. 

—  25.  Hugh  Guion  Maalonell,  Esq., 
now  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Em- 
bassy at  Berlin,  to  be  Secretarj*  to  Her 
Majesty's  Embassy  at  liome ;  and  Sir 
John  Walsliam,  Bart.,  now  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Madrid,  to 
l>c  Secretary  to  Her  Majt*sty*s  Embassy 
at  Berlin. 

Her  Majesty  in  Council  has  ap- 
IK)inted  the  Dukr  of  Richmond  and 
tfordon,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbun-,  the 
Earl  of  Beac«)nsrieM,  the  Secretaries  of 
State  for  tlu'  Home  and  War  Dejiart- 
m«'nt!*,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  First  I^onl  of  thr  Admiralty, 
the  IVesi<h*nt  of  the  laical  (Jovemment 
Ikwinl,  and  \A^x\\  (ie«>rge  Hamilton 
(vice-president)  to  Ik*  a  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 

Jnnr  1.  Colonel  Hon.  Fre<ierick 
Arthur  Wrlhwley  to  U*  8«"cretary  «»f 
Emliassy  at  Vienna. 

-  8.  The  Queen  lias  conferred  the 
Grand    Cro«i*(    of    the    Bath    ujxin    Mr. 


Layard,  the  British  AmbasBador  at 
Constantinople. 

Mr.  Montagu  Corry  and  Mr.  Philip 
Currie  are  appointed  Secretarieu  to  Her 
Majesty's  Special  Embassy  to  Berlin. 
The  following  arc  also  attached  to  the 
Special  EmbMsy : — Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Algernon  Tomer,  of  the 
Treasury;  Hon.  F.  B^tie,  Hon.  Eric 
Barrington  Mr.  H.  Austin  Lee,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Hopwood,  of  the  Foreign 
Office ;  and  Mr.  Le  llarohant  Gosselin, 
Second  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's 
Diplomatic  Service.  Mr.  Hertslet, 
C.B.,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  will 
also  be  attached  in  that  capacity  to  the 
Special  Embassy. 

Capt.  Ardagh,  B.E.,  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  has  also  been 
attached  to  the  suite  of  Lords  Beacons- 
field  and  Salisbury. 

The  Oazette  annoonoes  that  the 
Queen  has  directed  letters  patent  to  be 
passed  under  the  Great  Seal  granting 
the  dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Elder,  member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  Colony  of 
South  Australia;  Salvatore  Nandl, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Af)peal  of  Malta ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Eyre 
Williams,  late  Puisne  Jodge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

Sir  Charles  du  Ome,  K.C.M.Q.,  late 
Governor  of  Tasmania,  Chairman  of  Her 
Majesty's  Boanl  of  Customs. 

—  22.  General  Sir  Arthur  Angnstiis 
Thuilow  Cunynghame,  K.C.B.,  to  be 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath. 

—  29.  Mr.  WiUiam  Trtms  McDon- 
nell, V.C..  of  the  Bengal  Ciril  Senrioe, 
to  W  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal. 

July  6.  Mr.  George  Hugh  Wynd- 
liam.  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Athens,  the  dignity  of  a 
Companion  of  the  Civil  Di%'ision  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  13.  The  Most  Noble  Harry  George, 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G.;  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Reginald,  Barl  of  De^-oo; 
(ieorge  Henry  Cavendish,  Ksq.«  com- 
monly called  Lord  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish ;'  the  Right  Hon.  William,  Viscount 

\  Midleton :  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
Gixi,  William  Connor,  Bishop  of  Petrr- 
Itonmgh ;  tlie  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God, 
James  Russell,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  William  Milboume  James,Kt., 
I>jrd  Justiix*  of  Af^al :  Sir  William 
Henry  Stephenson,  K.C.B. ;  the  Ven. 
Edwin  Palmer  Clerk,  M..\.,  ArchdeaooQ 
r«f  Oxfonl:    Gt^orge  Cubiit,  Esq.;  the 
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Rev.  George  Venables;  and  Francis 
Henry  Denne,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law, 
to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  to 
enquire  into  the  law  and  existing  prac- 
tice as  to  the  sale,  exchange,  and  resig- 
nation of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
recommend  remedies  for  abuses,  if  any 
are  found  to  exist. 

Edward  Stanley  Hope,  Esq.,  Barris- 
ter-at-law, to  be  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Sir  Garnet  JosephWolseley,G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B.,  to  be  the  Administrator  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  under  the  style  of 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  and 
Commander-in-chiefof  the  same  Island. 

The  Right  Hon.  James,  Baron  Mon- 
creiff.  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  President 
of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Alexander  Hugh,  Baron  Balfour  of 
Burleigh ;  Sir  James  Watson,  Knight ; 
John  Ramsay,  Esq. ;  James  Alexander 
Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  Peter  Guthrie 
Tait,  Esq.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  James  Donaldson,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners under  the  provisions  of  "  The 
Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act, 
1878 " ;  and  George  Gillespie,  Esq., 
Advocate,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  afore- 
said Commissioners  under  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Act. 

Colonel  Charles  Edward  Mansfield, 
now  Her  Majesty's  Agent  and  Consul- 
General  at  Bucharest,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  Resident  and  Con- 
sul-General to  the  United  States  of 
Colombia. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Stewart  Perowne, 
to  the  Deanery  of  Peterborough. 

—  27.  Mr.  Henry  Thoby  Prinsep,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  be  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 
William,  in  Bengal. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
f'olonies  has  appointed  Mr.  Edward 
Wingfield  to  the  Assistant  Under- 
Secretaryship  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  R. 
Malcolm. 

An/jf.  3.  Lord  Tenterden,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  Civil 
Division ;  and  the  honour  of  knight- 
liood  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Edward 
Hertslet,  C.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  Librarian  of 
tlio  Foreign  Office  and  Keeper  of  the 
Archives,  who  recently  accompanied 
Her  Majesty's  Special  Embassy  to  Ber- 
lin. The  Queen  has  further  conferred 
on  General  Sir  Jolm  Lintorn  Simmons, 
K.C.I  J.,  U.E.,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 


Bath,  Military  Division ;  and  on  Gap* 
tain  John  Charles  Ardagb,  R.B.,  tne 
Companionship  of  the  Civil  Division 
of  the  Order. 

Sir  Arnold  B.  Eemball,  E.C.S.I., 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Military 
Division  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

—  10.  Vice-Adnural  Hornby,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron,  a  E[night  Commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Batib. 

—  17.  Mr.  George  Hugh  Wyndham, 
C.B.,  now  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's 
Legation  at  Athens,  to  be  Secretary  to 
Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Madrid ;  Mr. 
Augustus  Henry  Mounsey,  now  Secre- 
tary to  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Yedo, 
to  be  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Lega- 
tion at  Athens;  Mr.  Dudley  Edward 
Saurin,  now  a  Second  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Lisbon  ;  and  Mr.  John  Gordon  Ken* 
nedy,  now  a  Second  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty's  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Legation 
at  Yedo. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  M.P., 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Captain  A.  B.  Haig,  R.E.,  Companion 
of  the  same  Order. 

Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  M.P.,  a 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able Privy  Council. 

—  24.  John  Douglas,  Esq.,  C.M.G., 
(Colonial  Secretary  of  the  Straits 
Settlements),  to  be  Colonial  Secretary 
and  Lieut.-Govemor  of  the  Island  of 
Ceylon. 

The  Queen  has  granted  the  dignity 
of  a  Knight  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Jacob 
Dirk  Barry,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  High 
Court  of  the  Province  of  Griqualand 
West. 

—  31.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased 
to  appoint  the  Right  Hon.  Colin,  Baron 
Blackburn,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Lords 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary ;  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Robert  Barry,  one  of  the  Judges 
of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland ;  Sir  Robert  Lush,  Knt.,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Justice  ;  and  Sir  James  Fitz- 
jamcs  Stephen,  Q.C.,  K.C.S.I.,  to  be 
Her  Majesty's  Conmiissioners  to  inquire 
into  and  consider  the  provisions  of  a 
draft  code  relating  to  indictable  offen- 
ces prepared  for  the  purpose  of  being 
submitted  to  Parliament  during  the 
ensuing  session,  and  to  report  thereon, 
and  to  suggest  such  alterations  and 
amendments  in  the  existing  law  as  to 
indictable  offences  and  the  procedure 
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relating  thereto  as  may  seem  desirable 
and  expedient ;  and  Hugh  Cowie,  Esq.y 
Barrister-at-law,  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Commission. 

Sept.  7.  J.  Elijah  Blunt,  Esq.,  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Adrianople,  to  be 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Civil 
Division  of  the  third  class,  or  Com- 
panion of  the  most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath, 

—  14.  The  King  of  Siam  an  hono- 
rary G.C.M.(i. ;  Sir  Arthur  Gk>rdon, 
Governor  of  Fiji,  G.C.M.G. ;  Col.  Home 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  for  the 
delimitation  of  the  frontiers  of  Bul- 
^ria  under  Article  II.  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 

liol>ert  Bunch,  Esq.,  now  Her 
Majosty's  Minister  Resident  and  Con- 
sul-Guneral  to  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
Besident  to  th«  United  Slates  of  Vene- 
zuela ;  and  William  Macftherson,  Es<i., 
now  British  Vice-Consul  at  Seville, 
to  be  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at 
Madrid. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Saunders,  of 
the  Western  Circuit,  Recorder  of  Bath, 
who  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1837,  has  been  ap- 
I>'>inted  a  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr. 
Knox*s  resignation. 

October  6.  Major-Gen.  Iy)thian 
Nicholson,  C.B.,  R.E.,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  in 
the  room  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William 
Sherbrooko  Ramsay  Norcott,  K.C.B., 
whose  period  of  service  has  expired. 

Major  Charles  William  Wilson,  C.B., 
K.E.,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner to  mark  out  the  l>oundarie8  of 
the  Principality  of  Servia,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  limits  specified  in  the 
3«>ih  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  l^erlin. 

—  12.  Mr.  Francis  Ottiwell  Adams, 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  l^aris,  and 
Mr.  Husjjoy  Vivian,  the  A^ent  and 
(.'  msul-Gfneral  in  Ejr>l>t,  Companions 
of  tho  Bath. 

.Maj.»r  Robert  W.  T.  (»ordon.  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioner  to  mark  out 
thi'  Inmndariesof  Eastern  Roumelia.  in 
accordance  with  the  limits  specified  in 
th«?  1 4th  Article  of  the  Treat V  of  Borlin. 
ll».  Mr.  John  Saville  Lumley,  the 
r.riti>h  Minister  at  Bru^^seLs  Knight 
<  ornrnander  of  the  Bath. 

I.u'ut.-Gen.  I*on!««»nby  to  Ikj  Kee|)er 
of  II. T  Majesty's  Trivy  Purse;  and 
I.i«  ir..(\)lon»*l  Ptckaril.  t«»  U*  .\iv<istant- 
K««-j  .»r  of  the  Privy  Purse  aiwl  .\ssiit- 
tant  I*rivate  Secretary  to  Her  Maj<»Hty. 

Ihc  Prince  of  Walcj*  has  appointed 
<..niral    >ir   W.   Knollyis   K.C.B.,  Re- 


oeiver-General  of  the  Dudiy  of  Corn- 
wall. 

John  Carr,  Esq.,  jun.,  to  be  Chief 
Magistrate  for  Her  Majesty's  Settle- 
ment on  the  Gambia. 

—  26.  William  Gifford  Palgrave, 
Esq.,  now  Her  Majesty*!  Consul  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  be  Her  Maietty  s 
Consul-General  in  the  Principality  of 
Bulgaria,  to  reside  in  the  0i4>ital  there- 
of ;  and  Richard  Reade,  Esa.,  now  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  at  Boottcnoak,  to  be 
Her  Majeaty's  Consul  for  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  to 
reside  at  Philadelphia. 

y&9.  2.  The  Queen  has  made  tho 
following  promotion  in  and  appoint- 
ments to  the  Order  of  8t.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Colonies,  as  Colonial  Oommiasionen 
and  otherwise,  in  connection  with  the 
representation  of  British  Colofiial  pro- 
ducts at  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1878:— 

To  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
First  Class,  or  KnighU  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order— Sir  John  Rose,  Bart., 
K.C.M.G.,  Executive  Commissiooer  for 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  member 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

To  be  an  Ordinary  Member  of  the 
Second  Class,  or  Knights  Commanders 
of  the  said  Order— FrancU  Philip 
Cunliffe  Owen,  Esq.,  C.B^  Secretary  to 
the  British  Commissioners. 

To  bo  Ordinary  Memben  of  the 
Third  Class,  or  Companions  of  the  said 
Order  —  Charles  Aipbonse  PantaUoo 
Pelletier,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Kseca- 
tive  Committee  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  late  MinisUr  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Sutistics,  and  Commissicoer 
of  Patents  for  the  Dominion ;  Edward 
Combes,  Esq.,  Executive  Commissiooer 
for  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales; 
James  Joseph  C^ey,  Esq.,  IVesident 
of  the  Victoria  Commission,  Execative 
Commissioner  at  Paris  for  the  Oolooy 
of  Victoria;  Thomas  Coltrin  Keefer, 
Ks<).,  C.K.,  Executive  Commissiooer  for 
the  I>ominionof  Canada ;  Josiah  Booth- 
by,  Es(|.,  Permanent  Under-Seoretaiy, 
S<>utli  Australia,  Executive  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Colony  of  South  Austra- 
lia ;  John  Spencer  Bridges  Todd,  Esq., 
Executive  Commissioner  for  tho  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  (tood  Hope;  Arthnr 
H«idgHon,  Esq..  Executive  Commissiooer 
for  the  Colony  of  Queensland;  and 
(mnifk'*'  Cull  ins  lA»vey,  Esq.,  Secretary 
t«>  th«>  Victoria  Commission  and  Acting 
<  *ommi<u(ioner  in  charge  of  Victorian 
KxhibitA. 

—  i«.  James  Z<thrab,  Esq.,  late  Hot 
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Majesty's  Consul  at   Erzeroiim,    to  be 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Jeddab. 

i\Ir.  Thomas  Mitchell,  formerly  Her 
Majesty's  Consul-General  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  be  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Tiflis. 

—  23.  Sir  Richard  Wallace  to  be  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  Mr. 
Alexander  Condie  Stephen  to  be  a 
Third  Secret^iry  in  Her  Majesty's  Dip- 
lomatic Service. 

Mr.  Francis  Henry  Bacon,  of  the 
Chancery  Bar,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Judgeship  of  the  Bloomsbury 
County  Court,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  George  Russell.  Mr.  Bacon  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1856. 

Dec.  14.  The  Queen  has  approved  the 
following  appointments  : — Sir  George 
F.  Bo  wen,  G.C.M.G.,  now  Governor  of 
Victoria,  to  be  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Arthur  P. 
Phayre,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  the 
Most  H(jn.  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
G.C.M.G.,  now  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land, to  be  Governor  of  Victoria  ;  and 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  G.C.M.G.,  now 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  to  be 
Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

—  21.  Lord  Chelmsford  has  been 
made  a  K.C.B. :  and  Col.  Glyn,  of  the 


24th;  Col.  Bellairs,  unattached;  Col. 
Elgee,  R.A.  ;  Col.  Palmer,  J)Oth ;  Col. 
Lanyon,  2nd  West  India  Regt. ;  Col. 
Walker,  Scots  Guards;  Col.  Lambert, 
88th ;  Col.  Degacher,  24th  ;  and  Deputy 
Surg. -Gen.  Woolfryes,  have  been  ap- 
pointed C.B.'s. 

The  Queen  has  granted  the  dignity 
of  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
G.C.B. 

—  28.  The  Queen  has  granted  the 
dignity  of  a  Knight  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Mr.  Alfred  Sandison, 
Oriental  Second  Secretary  at  her  Ma- 
jesty's Embassy  at  Constantinople. 

John  Hicks  Graves,  Esq.,  to  be  Her 
Majesty's  Consul  in  the  Navigators* 
Islands ;  Gerald  Raoul  Perry,  Esq.,  now 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  the  Island  of 
Reunion,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Consul  for 
the  ports  and  places  in  the  Province  of 
Andalusia,  to  reside  at  Cadiz;  Com- 
mander William  Berjew  Pauli,  R.N., 
now  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cadiz,  to 
be  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  to  reside  at  Manilla ;  and 
Adolphus  Arthur  Annesley,  Esq.,  now 
Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul  at  Hiago  and 
Osaka,  to  be  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in 
the  Island  of  Reunion. 


THE  CABINET.     (December,  1878.) 


Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G.  . 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Cairns 
Right  Hon.  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gor- 
don, K.G.         .         .         .         .         . 

Duke  of  Northumberland 

Right  Hon.  R.  A.  Cross  .         .         .         , 

Right  Hon.  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  K.G. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach,  Bart.   . 

Right  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cranbrook     . 

Right  Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northoote,  Bart.    . 

Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith 

ivight  Hon.  Lord  J.  Manners  . 

Right  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon 


^  First   Lord   of  the    Treaniry    {Prime 
\         Minister), 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  President  of  C<ni>n<!iL 

Lord  Privy  Seal, 

Secretary  of  State,  Howe  DepaHment, 

Secreta/ry  of  State,  Foreign  DepaHment, 

Secretary  of  State,  Colonial  DepaHment, 

Secretary  of  State,  Wa/r  Department. 

Secretary  of  State,  Indian  Department, 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty, 

Postmaster-  General. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 


SHEEIFFS  FOE  1878. 

ENGLAND. 

(Excepting  Cornwall  and  Lancashire.) 

Bedfordshire.— James  Howard,  of  Clapham  Park,  Bedford,  Esq. 
Berkshire. — Arthur  Smith,  of  the  Grotto,  Basildon,  near  Reading,  Esq. 
Buckinghamshire.— Sir  Philip  Rose,  of  Rayners,  Bart. 

Cambridgeshire  AND  Huntingdonshire.— Richard  Hussey  Hussey,  of  Upwood^ 
Huntingdonshire,  Esq. 
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Cheshire.— Philip  Stapleton  Humberston,  of  Glan-y-wern,  near  Denbigh,  Esq. 

Cumberland. — Frederick  John  Reed,  of  Hassness,  near  Cockermouth,  Esq. 

Derbyshire. — William  Jessop,  of  Butterley  Hall,  Esq. 

Devonshire. — Shilaton  Calmady  Hamlyn,  of  Leawood,  Bridestowe,  Esq. 

Dorsetshire. — Montagu  Williams,  of  Woolland,  Esq. 

Durham. — Jolm  Joicey,  of  Newton  Hall,  Stocksficld,  Northumberland,  Esq. 

Essex.— Philip  John  Budworth,  of  Greenstead  Hall,  Ongar,  Esq. 

Gloucestershire. — Thomas  William  Chester,  Master  of  the  Abbey,  Cirencester, 
Esq. 

Herefordshire.— Edward  Bickerton  Evans,  of  Whitboume  Hall,  Bromyard, 
Esq. 

Hertfordshire. — Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  of  Easneye  Park,  Ware,  Esq. 

Kent.— Edward  Henry  Scott,  of  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley,  Esq. 

Leicestershire.— Charles  Marriott,  of  Cotesbach,  Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— George  Eden  Jarvis,  of  Doddington  Hall,  Esq. 

Monmouthshire.— John  Capel  Hanbury,  of  Pontypool  Park,  Esq. 

Norfolk. — George  John  Holmes,  of  Brooke,  Esq. 

Northamptonshire. — William  Goddard  Jackson,  the  younger,  of  Duddington, 
Esq. 

Northumberland. — John  Philip  Osbaldeston  Mitford,  of  Mitford  Castle,  Mor- 
peth, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.— Robert  Laycock,  of  Wiseton,Esq. 

Oxfordshire.— Albert  Brassey,  of  Heythrop  Park,  Esq. 

Rutland. -Gerard  George  Charles  Fenwicke,  of  Morcott^  Esq. 

Shropshire.— The  Hon.  Robert  Charles  Herbert,  of  Orleton.  * 

Somersetshire. — Philip  Pleydell  Bouverie,  of  Brymore,  Bridgwater,  Esq. 

County  op  Southampton.— William  Nicholson,  of  Basing  Park,  Alton,  Esq. 

Staffordshire. — Sir  John  Hardy,  of  Dunstall  Hall,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Bart. 

Suffolk. — Sir  Francis  Robert  Sherlock  Lambert  Gooch,  of  Benacre,  Bart. 

Surrey. — Robert  Barclay,  of  Bury  Hill,  Dorking,  Esq. 

Sussex. — Louis  Huth,  of  Possingworth  Manor,  Uckfield,  Esq. 

Warwickshire. — James  Cove  Jones,  of  Lozley,  Esq. 

Westmoreland.— Stanley  Hughes  Le  Fleming,  of  Rydal  Hall,  Ambleside,  Esq. 

Wiltshire.— George  Parg^ter  Fuller,  of  Neston  Park,  Corsham,  Esq. 

Worcestershire.— Frederick  Elkington,  of-  Meseley  Hall,  Birmingliam,  Esq. 

Yorkshire.— William  Aldam,'of  Frickley  Hall,  Esq. 


WALES. 
North  and  South. 

Anglesey. — Sir  George  Eliott  Meyrick  TapsGervis  Meyrick,  of  Bodorgan,  Bart. 

Breconshire.— Major  Thomas  Conway  Lloyd,  of  Dinas. 

Cardiganshire.- The  Right  Hon.  Ernest  Augustus  Mallet,  Earl  of  Lisbumc,  of 

Crosswood. 
Carmarthenshire.- John  Beynon,of  Trewem,  near  Whitland,  Esq. 
Carnarvonshire. — G^rgo  William  Duff  Assheton  Smith,  of  Vaynol,  Esq. 
Denbighshire. — James  (Goodrich,  of  Eyarth  House,  Ruthin,  Esq. 
Flintshire.— Charles  James  Trevor  Roper,  of  Plas  Teg,  Esq. 
Glamorganshire. — John  Talbot  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  of  Ynisygerwn,  near  Neath, 

Esq. 
Merionethshire.— William  John  Beale,  of  Bryntirion,  Dolgelly,  Esq. 
Montgomeryshire.— Richard  Woosnam,of  Glandwr,  Esq. 
Pembrokeshire.— William  Henry  Richards,  of  Tenby,  ^q. 
Radnorshire.— William  Williams  Thomas  Moore,  of  Old  Hall,  Llanvihangel- 

Rhidithon,  Knighton,  Esq. 


UNIVERSITY  DEGEEES. 

OXFORD. 

Trinity  Term,  1878. 
In  LUeris  Humanioribtis, 

Class  I. — Ashton,  A.  J.,  Balliol  ;  Brown,  J.  C.,  Keble ;  Cattley,  A.,  New ; 
Cave,  G.,  St.  John's  ;  Costelloe,  B.  C,  Balliol  ;  Farnell,  L.  R.,  Exeter ;  Farley,  J. 
S.,  Christchurch ;  Gabbett,  W.  E.,  Lincoln ;  Haigh,  A.  E.  {a\  Corpus ;  Hodgson, 
H.  B.  (ft),  Queen's  ;  Horton,  R.  F.,  New ;  Laffau,  R.  S.  de  C.,  Merton  ;  Lockhart, 
A.  F.  M.  (a)  Hertford  ;  Ottley,  R.  L.,  Pembroke ;  Ritchie,  D.  G.  (o),  Balliol ;  Scott, 
W.,  Balliol ;  Smith,  W.  E.,  New  ;  Wilde,  O.  O'F.,  Magdalen. 

Class  II. — Baimiann,  A.  A.,  Balliol;  Brook, W.  S.,  Oriel  ;  Brown,  C.  E.,  Lin- 
coln; Carter,  T.  N.,  Queen's;  Crawford,  M.  S.,  Exeter;  Dalton,  F.  T.  Corpus; 
Dyer,  L.,  Balliol ;  Ellison,  J.  H.  J.,  Merton  ;  Giles,  W.  L.,  St.  John's ;  Godley,  A. 
\).,  Balliol ;  Gorton,  W.  F.,  New  ;  Hamilton,  S.  G.  (a),  Balliol ;  Hampson,  T.  A. 
C,  New;  Hollway,  H.  C,  Balliol;  Johnston,  S.  O.,  Eeble ;  Kay,  L.,  Balliol; 
Keogh,  G.  P.  F.,  Christchurch  ;  Ker,  W.  P.,  Balliol ;  Lee,  J.  H.  W.,  Corpus  ;  Mil- 
ford,  L.  S.,  Pembroke;  Moore,  C.  J.,  Merton;  Mulgan,  J.  M.,  Worcester;  Ogle,  P. 
I).,  New ;  Paget,  S.,  Christchurch;  Pearson,  A.  H.,  University ;  Peel,  E.  L.,  Balliol ; 
Smith,  A.  C,  St.  John's ;  Tanner,  W.  J.,  Pembroke. 

Class  III. — Atkinson,  G.  T.,  Magdalen  ;  Barnard,  E.  G.,  Merton  ;  Bateson,  H. 
D.,  Trinity;  Darwall,  L.J.  T.,  New;  Dewing,  R.  S.,  University;  D'Eyncourt,  E. 
University;  Goldberg,  W.  F.,  Lincoln;  Hampson,  W.,  Trinity;  Inkersley,  A., 
Brasenose  ;  James,  W.  P.,  University  ;  Layard,  E.  B.,  Keble ;  May,  H.,  Brasenose  ; 
Mentha,  F.  H.,  Hertford;  Pratt,  W.,  Queen's;  Prigg,  J.  McM.,  St.  John's;  Smith, 
J.,  Queen's;  Stanton,  A.  H.,  New;  Strawbridge,  W.  A.,  Worcester;  Street,  A.  E., 
Magdalen  ;  Stuart,  J.  L.,  Hertford ;  Wells,  G.  H.,  St.  John's ;  Wickham,  A.  P., 
New. 

Class  IV.  -  Badger,  E.  W.,  University ;  Bently,  W.,  Lincoln  ;  Bourdillon,  B.  K., 
Queen's;  Burgess,  G.  F.,  Keble  ;  Dexter,  O.  P.,  Christchurch  ;  Evans, W.  A.  LI. 
P.,  Christchurch;  Green,  C.  V.,  Keble;  Hutchins,  A.  G.,  Keble;  Jones,  G.  F., 
Lincoln;  Marlson,  J.,  New ;  O'Donoghue,  E.  G.,  Exeter;  Riicker,  F.  G.j  Brase- 
nose ;  Se>Tiiour,  H.  S.,  Balliol ;  Spiers,  I.  H.  B.,  University ;  Wigan,  A.  E.,  Keble  ; 
Williams-WjTine,  A.  W.,  Cliristchurch. 

{a)  Fellow  of  Hertford,  (h)  Senior  Student  of  Christchurch.  (c)  Fellow  of 
Jesus. 

In  Scientiis  Jfatkeniaticu  et  PhygicU, 

Class  I. — Backwell,  H.,  Queen's;  Gregory,  T.,  Balliol;  Hughes,  G.  B.,  Wor- 
cester ;  Jelly,  J.  O.,  Magdalen. 

('lass  II. — Gattie,  W.  M.,  Christchurch;  Hussey,  E.  W.,  Christchurch;  Mar- 
tyn,  O.  B.,  Merton  ;  Moore,  J.,  Magdalen. 

Class  III.— Davis,  D.  G.,  Jesus,     Class  IV.— Williams,  T.,  Jesus. 

Michaelmas  Term,  1878. 

In  Literis  Hvmaniorihus, 
Class  I. — None. 

Class  II.— Farrer,  R.  R.,  Balliol ;  How,  W.  M.,  New ;  Mercer,  W.  H.  Magda* 
len  ;  Newhouse,  R.  P.,  Worcester. 

Class  III. — Bullen,  A.  H.,  Worcester ;  Cooper,  E.  B.,  Keble  ;  Edwards,  D.  C, 
P.alliol ;  Mildmay,  G.  St.  J.,  Corpus;  Shadwell,  F.,  Balliol;  Turner, R.,  New, 

Class  IV.— Hunt,  D.  J.,  Jesus ;  Manders,  E.  H.,  Christchurch  ;  Scott,  A.  N. 
Kxeter. 

In  ScientiU  Mathematicis  et  Physicis, 

Class  L — Bourneau,  J.  C,  Corpus ;  Cave,  A.  W.,  Magdalen ;  Hands,  T., 
Queen's ;  Heaton,  W.  H.,  Brasenose ;  Kirkby,  J.  H.,  University ;  Larden,  W., 
Merton. 

(^LASS  II.— Berridge,  H.  D., unattached  ;  Dilks,  A.,  Worcester;  Fenner,  G,  H., 
Hertford. 

Class  III. — Bentham,  T.,  Queen's ;  Loton,  J.,  St.  John's. 

Class  IV,— Da  vies,  J.  H.,  Jesus ;  Horsley,  W.  H.,  Balliol. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 
MATHEMATICAL  TRIPOS,  1878. 

Wranglers. — Hobson,  Chrifit's;  Steggall,  Trinity;  Qraham,  OonriUe  and 
Caius ;  Edward's,  Sidney  Sussex,  and  Pinsent,  St.  John's,  equal ;  Macanlay,  King's; 
Adair,  Pembroke,  and  Sargant,  Trinity,  equal ;  Alloock,  Emmanuel,  Martin,  Sid- 
ney Sussex ;  Langley,  Trinity,  and  Steam,  King's,  equal ;  Lattimer,  St.  John*8  ; 
Miller,  Peterhouse ;  Aldoos  Queen's,  and  Leverson,  Trinity,  equal ;  Richardson, 
Clare  ;  Spring-Bice,  Trinity  ;  Brownhill,  St.  John's,  and  Carlisle,  St.  John's,  equal ; 
Chippett,  Christ's  ;  Saunders,  Trinity  ;  Heath,  Trinity,  Kyrke,  Qonville  and  Gains, 
Mann,  St.  John's,  and  Waterhouse,  Christ's,  equal ;  Pierson,  Trinity ;  Hutchin- 
son, Sidney  Sussex,  and  Mackie,  St.  John's,  equal ;  Frith,  Corpus  Christi ;  Hough- 
ton, Pembroke. 

Senior  Optimes. — Marsh,  St.  John's,  and  Porter,  Christ's,  equal;  Allpreas, 
Trinity,  Drew,  Pembroke,  and  Simpson,  Christ's,  equal ;  Riley, GoDTule  and  Odua ; 
Blythe,  Jesus ;  Harper, Gonville  and  Caius  ;  CUuridge,  Trinity;  Klaey,  St«  John's, 
Owillim,  St.  John's,  and  Ormsby,  Clare,  equal ;  Philpott,  Jesos,  and  Richardaon, 
King's,  equal ;  Home,  Corpus  Cbristi ;  Farakcr,  Queen's, and  Willdn'i,  8t.  John'.s 
equal;  Aoamson,  St  John's,  and  Boote,  St.  John's,  equal;  Blakesley,  Trinity; 
Holmes,  St.  Catharine  s ;  Holt, Queen's  :  Richardson,  Emmanuel ;  Barnard, Christ's, 
Chance,  Trinity,  and  Hughes,  Corpus  Christi, equal ;  William,  Clare;  Merry, Trinity, 
Odell,  Corpus  Cbristi,  and  Relton,  St.  Catharine's,  equal. 

Junior  Optimes.— Thomton,  H.  P.,  Trinity ;  Carpenter,  GooTille  and  Oaius ; 
Scrivcn,  St.  Catharine's  ;  Taylor,  Peterhouse  ;  Bolland,  Magdalene ;  Roahbrooke, 
Clirist's ;  Bairstow,  Trinity  Hall,  Dawbam,  Queen's,  and  PenkirD,  St.  John's, 
equal ;  Salisbury,  St.  Catharine's ;  Fuchs,  Queen's ;  New,  Jesos ;  Burnett,  St. 
Catherine's  ;  Brand,  Trinity  ;  Woods,  Emmanuel ;  Wioe,  Trinity ;  Beaton,  ^inity ; 
Ball,  Trinity;  Nash,  Trinity;  Cooke,  St.  John's,  and  Tatham,  Trinity,  equal ; 
Mason,  Pembroke;  Winn,  Trinity;  Buston,  Emmanuel,  and  Varley,  Trinity, 
equal;  Thomton,  E.  Trinity;  Preston,  Trinity  Hall;  Sharp,  Trinity;  Ryder, 
Trinity. 

iEoROTAXT. — Baggallay,  Gonville  and  Caius ;  Brown,  St.  John's ;  Cole, 
Trinity :  Priddcn,  Emmanuel. 

Clauiatl  Tripoi. 

Class  I.— Cooke,  King's;  Fraier,  Trinity;  English,  St,  John's;  Clifford, 
Hirisfs;  Howson,  KingV,  and  Vince,  Christ's,  equal ;  Allen,  O.  CSt.  John's; 
James,  S.  R.,  Trinity ;  Bryan's,  King's ;  Milton,  Trinity,  and  Roberta,  Chriat's, 
ec|iial ;  Harris,  Christ's ;  Headly,  Caiu.s  and  Spring- Rice,  Trinity,  equal ;  Jen- 
nings, Clare. 

('LASrt  II.— Hughes  Trinity,  Hon.  E.  Lyttelton,  Trinity,  and  Wright,  Trinity, 
(H|ual :  Webster,  Trinity,  Ritchie,  Trinity,  Birks,  Trinity,  Ghsuawn,  St,  John's,  and 
Lewis,  Pembroke,  e<|iial ;  Field,  Coq>us,  I^hmann,  Trinity,  Pearson,  Emmann«»l, 
ami  Willan,  St.  John's  equal;  Christie,  St.  Catharine's,  Jacob,  St.  Ostharine's, and 
I-iKiih,  Trinity,  et^uiil ;  Kingsford,  St.  John's, and  Fstcy,  Sidney,  equal ;  Reynold's, 
St.  John's,  and  S|x?ncer,  Jesus  equal ;  Itenham,  Corpus,  Mnndy,  Trinity,  and  Hells, 
St.  John's  etjual. 

Class  III.— Vane,  Trinity,  Collin,  King's,  Galloway,  Trinity,  and  RyUnd,  St. 
John's,  <Hiual ;  Hoyce,  St.  John's  and  Moline,  St,  Peter's  equal ;  Lowther, 
Trinity;  Lauria,  Emmanuel;  Maraliall,  Queen's;  Gepp,  St.  John's;  Batcbelof, 
Sidney,  Crick,  Pembroke,  Gurdon,  Jesus  and  Palmer,  Corpus,  equal ;  Morgmn, 
Jes\Ls  ;  Browne.  St.  John's ;  Evans  St.  Catherine's ;  Crofta,  Sidney,  and  Hunting, 
Downing,  e«|ual  ;  lUadon,  Clare  ;  French,  Corpus  wid  Harris  Corpus  equaL 

*f:<;ROTAT.— Preston,  Trinity. 


INDEX. 

The  fignres  between  [  ]  refer  to  Part  I. 


Abercarne  Colliery  Accident, 
97. 

Accession  Day,  the  Queen's,  63. 

Accidents. — At  Biarritz,  84  ;  Calais 
Circus,  14 ;  fall  of  house  at  Hoxton, 
37  ;  Liverpool  Music  Hall,  104 ;  shot 
in  a  railway  car,  18  ;  Woolwich  Ar- 
senal, 82. 

Afghanistan. — Russian    mission    to 
Cabul,  [117];  Sir  N.  Chamberlain's 
mission,  [133]  ;  Major  Cavagnari  re- 
buffed,   [135]  ;    ultimatum    to    the 
Ameer,  [i^.]  5  newspaper  opinions  of, 
[137]  ;  our    relations  with,   [1411  ; 
Lord     Lawrence's     letter,     [143]  ; 
sketch  of  the  country,  [148]  ;  Earl 
Grey  upon,  [152] ;  preparations  for 
war,    [153]  ;    Sir    James   Stephen's 
letter,  [ib.]  ;   minute  (1874)  of  Sir 
Bartle   Frere,    [159]  ;   views  of  Sir 
John  Adye,  [167]  ;  Lord  Lawrence's 
protest,  [170]  ;  ultimatum  forwarded 
to   Ali   Musjid,    [172],    [178]  ;    Sir 
Lewis  Polly's  mission,  [179]  ;  Shere 
All's    reply,    [192] ;    declaration   of 
war,  [193]  ;  official  manifesto,  [194]  ; 
Lord  Cranbrook's   despatch,  [195]  ; 
correspondence  with  Lord  Lawrence, 
[196]  ;   capture   of  the  Ali   Musjid 
Fort,    [199]  ;    advance   of    General 
Roberts  through   the  Khyber   Pass, 
[203]  ;  Lord  Cranbrook's  resolution 
on  the  expenses  of  the  war,  [217]  ; 
the    Daily    Nnvs'    account    of    the 
advance,    [243]  ;    General    Browne 
enters  Jellalabad,  [247];    flight   of 
Shere  Ali,  [i7>.] ;  expedition  against 
the  Zukkar  Khels,  248]. 
Africa,   South.— Troubles  with    the 
Zulus,    [255]  ;    Sir    Bartle    Frere's 
policy,  [ift.]. 
Agar- Ellis  v.  Lascelles,  208. 
Agecroft  Collieries,  Explosion  at^ 

118. 
Agricultural  Hall,  Pedestrian  com- 
petition, 109. 
AiLESBURY,  The  Marquis  of,  Obitu- 
ary notice,  129. 
Albion  Life  Assurance  Frauds,  67. 


Aldershot,  Review  of  the  troops  by 
the  Queen,  44. 

Alfonbo,  Kino,  Marriage  of,  12 ; 
attempted  assassination,  107. 

Ali  Musjid  Fort,  Storming  and  cap- 
ture of,  [199]. 

Anglo-Turkish  Convention.  \'%de 
Cyprus. 

Anglo-Russian  Agreements,  Ab- 
straction from  the  Foreign  Office, 
[67],  71 ;  text  of,  245. 

Anonymous  Munificence,  78. 

Archduke  Charles,  of  Austria, 
death  of,  [308] ;  Obituary  notice,  140. 

Arctic  Exploration,  Sailing  of  an 
American  expedition,  61. 

Ardagh,  The  Bishop  of,  Obituary 
notice,  162. 

Argyll,  Duke  of.  On  the  European 
Treaties,  [27]  ;  Afghan  war,  [198]. 

Argyll,  The  Duchess  of,  Obituary 
notice,  146. 

Army  Estimates,  The,  [26]. 

Art,  Retrospect  of,  [416]  ;  drawings 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  [i*.] ;  the 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House, 
[417]  ;  the  Dudley  Gallery,  [ift.]  ; 
the  Turner  drawings,  [418] ;  the 
Royal  Academy,  [420] ;  the  Gros- 
venor Gallery,  [423] ;  MiUais' «  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,"  [i*.]  ;  Black-and- 
White  Exhibition,  [424] ;  Mr.  Rus- 
kln's  drawings,  [ib.']  j  the  National 
Gallery,  [iJ.] ;  anecdote  of  Turner, 
10 ;  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  67  ; 
King  Humbert's  presents,  103. 

Arthur,  Sir  Frederick  L.,  Obituary 
notice,  153. 

Ascot  Gold  Cup  Day,  63. 

Atlantic  crossed  by  the  "  Nautilus, "  76, 

Australian  Cricketers  at  Notting- 
ham, 47 ;  beat  the  Marylebone  Club, 
48  ;  financial  success  of,  104. 
Austria-Hungary. — History  of  the 
year,  [306] ;  political  complications, 
Xib.'] ;  grant  of  six  millions,  [307] ; 
death  of  Archduke  Charles,  [808]; 
the  Budget,  [t*.] ;  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion, [309]  J  war  preparations,  [310] ; 
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£xnperor*8  Speech,  [i*.];  orders  for 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, [311] ;  M.  Tisza  upon,  [312]  ; 
Government  proclamation,  [313]  ; 
crossing  the  frontiers  and  entry  into 
Herzegovina,  [id.]  ;  resistance  of 
Hadji  Lodja,  [314] ;  capture  of  Sera- 
jevo,  [316] ;  destruction  of  Misko- 
lez  by  a  thunderstorm,  [316],  88 ; 
entry  into  Trebinje,  [317]  ;  opera- 
tions on  the  Save,  [318] ;  collapse  of 
the  resistance,  [ib.]  ;  Turkish  atro- 
city charges,  [319] ;  the  Parliaments, 
[320]  ;  amnesty  to  the  insurgents, 
[i*.]  ;  Herr  Tisza  on  the  Government 
policy,  [321]  ;  outrages  at  Pestli, 
[322]  ;  commercial  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, [323]. 
AwDRY,  Sir  John  Wither,  Obituary 
notice,  154. 


Baoot  r.  Baoot,  189. 

Baker,  Mr.  William,  Obituar>' not  ice, 
183. 

Ralfe  Memorial  Bust,  110. 

Bank  Holidays.— Easter  Mondav,  42; 
Whit- Monday,  60. 

Bank  Robbery,  Great,  104;  arrest 
of  the  absconding  clerk,  105. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Annexation  of  the 
Island  of,  [258]. 

Bathurst,  Earl,  Obituary  notice,  136. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord,  On  the  Govern- 
ment policy,  [6]  ;  newspaper  opinions 
of,  [9]  ;  on  Lord  Derby's  resignation, 
[32]  ;  the  Reserve-s  [42]  ;  Berlin 
Congress,  [64]  ;  public  receptions  on 
returning,  [85],  15,  72  ;  Order  of  the 
Garter,  [86]  ;  public  banquet,  [96] ; 
Freedom  of  the  City  presented,  [112]; 
Conservative  deputation,  [116];  at 
Guildhall,  [186];  on  the  Afghan 
war,  [223]  ;  present  from  residents 
in  California  to,  122. 

Beke,  Dr.,  "  Mount  Sinai,"  [410]. 

Belgium.  — Defeat  of  the  Clerical 
MinUtry,  [374]  ;  Royal  Silver  Wed- 
ding, [376]  ;  opening  of  Parliament, 
[ib.]. 

Bell,  Mr.  J.  Lowthian,  *'On  the 
Separation  of  Phosphonis  from  Pig 
Iron,"  [433]. 

Bell,  Professor.— Exliibit  ion  of  the 
Telephone  to  the  Queen,  8. 

Bella,  St.  Paulh  Cathedral,  Ercc- 

t  ion  of  a  peal  of,  90. 
Benisch,  Dr.,  Obituarj-  notice,  158. 
Rextinck,  General   Sir  H.  J.   W., 

Obituary  notice,  167. 
Berlin  Conorekh,  The.— Invitation*, 
[27 J ;  Plenipotentiaries,  [63] :  meet- 
ing, [66]  ;  Anglo  •  Russian  wcret 
agreement,  [68];  Cyprus,  [72]; 
Greek  questions,  [74]  ;  foreign  opin- 


ions, [76] ;  last  meeting,  [83]  ;  return 
of  the  plenipotentiaries,  [86],  72; 
speeches  of,  [96] ;  photographing,  67. 

Bidder,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Obituary  notice,  167. 

Biddlecombk,  Sib  George,  Obituary 
notice,  168. 

Biddulph,  SirT,,  Obituary  notice,  167. 

Bingham,  Captain  J.  E.,  Obituary 
notice,  177. 

Birmingham,  Disastrous  tire  at,  87 ; 
Mr.  Chamberlain  at,  [176],  [191]. 

Birrell,  General  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
170. 

Bishoprics*  Bill,  The,  [122]. 

Bishops,  Conference  op  Anglican, 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  66. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  at  the  Congress, 
[83] ;  Eastern  policy,  [288] ;  sup- 
pression of  Socialism,  [296] ;  habits 
of,  78. 

'*  Bismarck's  Letters,  Prince,"  [411]. 

Bolton, Colliery  Explosion  near,  27 

BoNOMi,  Mr.  J.,  Obituary  notice,  141. 

Bough,  Mr.  S.,  Obituary  notice,  177. 

Boulogne.— The  Deep-sea  Harbour 
f^es,  [279]  ;  97. 

Brassey*8  •*  Voyage  in  the  •  Sunl>eam,*  * 
[391]. 

Brave  Servant  Girl,  A,  41. 

Brazil,  Mr.  Smith's  explorations,  [438]. 

Brett,  Lieut.- Col.,  Obituary  notice, 
177. 

Bright,  Mr.,  On  Indian  famines,  [10] ; 
Vote  of  Credit,  [16];  the  ReserreA, 
[44];  troops  at  Malta,  [611. 

Bright,  Mrs.,  Obituary  notice,  117. 

Brighton,  Walking  feats  at,  10. 

Bristol,  Accident  to  an  American  ves- 
sel at,  2. 

British  .Association,  Meeting  of  the, 
[434]. 

Bryant,  William  Cullkn,  Obitoary 
notice,  166. 

Budget,  The,  [37];  opinions  of  the 
I'ress  upon,  [40]  ;  of  India,  [1261. 

Bulgarian  Address  to  Mr.  Gud- 
stone,  70. 

Burglaries  and  Robbbeiks. — Rank 
of  England,  104,  106  ;  CYmit,  Hamp- 
shire, 41  ;  Paris,  69  ;  Stanningley,  86. 

Burlington  House,  Exhibition  of  th<* 
Old  Masters  at,  [417]. 

BuRNARD,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  176. 

Burton  Crescent,  Murder  of  an  aged 

widow  at,  119. 
Butler's  •*  Life  and  Habit,'*  [S80]. 
Byron's,    Me.,    Comedy   of    ••  Our 
Boys,"  1,000th  representation  of,  lt». 


Cabinet,  The,  267  ;  Change*  in,  [SO], 

[30]. 

Cabul.     ri4lc  .\fghanistan. 
Calaih  Fair,  Terrible  accident  in  a 
circus  ut,  II. 
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CALiFOBinAN  Pbbsbkt  to  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield,  122. 

Callcott,  Mb.  William,  Obituary 
notice,  177. 

Cambridge,  Prince  of  Wales*  visit  to, 
12 ;  University  boat-race,  39 ;  cricket 
match,  67  ;  University  degn*ees,  270. 

Cameron,  Libut.-Gbn.  John,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  169. 

Campbell,  Major-Gbnebal  J.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  144. 

Canada,  the  Marquis  of  Lome  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of,  [96], 
[255] ;  his  enthusiastic  reception  of, 
116. 

Carnarvon,  Lord,  resignation  of, 
[11];  on  the  San  Stefano  Treaty, 
[28] ;  on  Imperialism,  [183]. 

Carbuthbbs,  Db.,  Obituary  notice,  147. 

Cabtlb  Baynabd  Whabp,  Great  fire 
at,  96. 

Castletown,  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to, 
101. 

Catastrophe  on  the  Thames,  91. 

Chalmers,  Lieut.-Col.,  Obituary 
notice,  164. 

Chalmers,  Mr.  G.,  Obituary  notice, 
136. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.,  On  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  [9];  at 
Birmingham,  [176] ,  [191]. 

Charles  op  Austria,  Archduke 
Francis,  Death  of,  [308]  ;  obituary 
notice,  140. 

"  Charles  Bianconi,"  [386]. 

Charles  Mathews  and  Charles 
Reade,  Correspondence  between,  79. 

Chelmsford,  Lord,  Obituary  notice, 
170. 

Chester,  Railway  accident  at^  70. 

Childers,  Mr.,  Speech  at  Pontefract, 
[197]. 

China. — Famine,  [349];  demand  for 
restoration  of  Kuldja,  [tft.] ;  first 
telegraph  line,  [439]. 

Chitty,  Mr.  Thos.,  Obituary  notice, 
136. 

Christina,  Queen  op  Spain,  Obituary 
notice,  163. 

CiNDEBELLA,  The  authenticity  of,  127. 

CiBCUS,  Accident  in  a,  14. 

City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  Failure  of, 
103;  prosecution  of  the   Directors, 

178. 
Clavell,  Lieut.-Gen.  R.  K.,  Obituary 

notice,  166. 
"Cleopatra's  Needle,"  Arrival  of, 

11 ;  successful  erection,  99. 
Cliffe,  Mr.  a..  Obituary  notice,  164, 
Clifton,  Fatal  gun  accident  at,  18. 
"  C.  M.  Palmer,"  Loss  of  the,  17. 
Coastguard  Cruiser,  Loss  of  a,  108. 
COBBETT,  Mb.  Wm.,  Obituary  notice, 

129. 
Collikbt  Agcidbnts.  Vide  Mining. 


CooKiNO  by  the  Sun,  77. 

Coombe  v.  Edwards,  192. 

Conference  of  Bishops  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  66. 

CoNNAUGHT,  THE  DuKE  OF,  Marriage 
engagement  of,  [95]. 

Conboy,Rev.  Dr.,  Obituary  notice,  163. 

CoNSEBVATiVB  ASSOCIATIONS,  Deputa- 
tions, [116];  at  Bath,  [208];  at 
Droylesden,  [209]. 

CoBK,  Bishop  of.  Obituary  notice,  144. 

COBK,  The  Dean  of.  Obituary  notice, 
165. 

Cobnwall,  Terrific  storm  in,  60. 

CouBBET,  M.,  Obituary  notice,  129, 

CovENT  Gabden,  Great  fire  in,  83. 

Cowan,  Judge,  Obituary  notice,  168. 

Cbanbbook,  Lobd.  Vids  Mr.  Hardy. 

Cbanb,  Commander  P.,  Obituary  no* 
tice,  159. 

Craypord,  Tragedy  at,  74. 

Creasy,  Sir  B.,  Obituary  notice,  130. 

Cremating  Apparatus  at  Woking, 
127. 

Cbimb  in  Pabis,  40,  70. 

Cbiminal  Cases. — Stolen  jewellery  at 
Croydon,  16  ;  murder  in  Ireland,  88 ; 
Madame  Rachel,  37 ;  Albion  Life 
Assurance  Frauds,  57 ;  murder  in 
Monmouthshire,  73 ;  discover}'  of 
skeletons,  102;  great  bank  robbery, 
104, 105 ;  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  108 ; 
the  burglar  Peace,  112 ;  murder  in 
Burton  Crescent,  119. 

Cbibpi  Scandal,  Story  of  the,  82. 

Ceown  of  India,  Investiture  of  the 
Order  of  the,  at  Windsor,  43 ;  ride 
Promotions,  261. 

Cbuikshank,  Mb.  Geobge,  Removal 
of  the  remains  of,  125  ;  obituary  no- 
tice, 135. 

"Cbysalitb,"  Explosion  of  gas  on 
board  the,  53. 

Cullbn,  Cardinal,  Obituary  notice, 
171. 

Cumbebland,  Mabbiagb  of  thb 
Duke  of,  124. 

CuBATEs'  Augmentation  Fund,  An 
anonymous  contribution  to  the,  78. 

Oust,  Gen.  Sib  K,,  Obituary  notice, 
130. 

Cypbus,  Island  of.  Treaty  for  th« 
assignment  of,  [72],  251 ;  foreign 
opinions  of  [76],  [276]  ;  aspects  and 
history,  [79] ;  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
appointed  Governor,  [tft.] ;  taking 
possession,  [83] ;  sic^ess  of  troops, 
[132] ;  visit  of  the  Ministers  to, 
[171]. 


Dalzell,  Libut.-Colonel  B.  a.  G. 

Obituary  notice,  172. 
D'AUDIFFBET,  The  Mabquis,  Obituary 

notice  144. 
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Daunt,  Rev.  Dban,  Obitoaiy  notice, 

156. 
Dawson,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  184. 
Deijlcombb,  Gen.,    Obitoaiy  notice, 

177. 

Denmark. — Revolt  of  negroes  in  Santa 
CJruz,  [377]  ;  dissolution  of  the  Fol- 
kething,  [3781 ;  Marriage  of  Prin- 
cess Thyra,  [iX.J 

Derby,  Lord,  Reported  resignation, 
[1 1]  ;  ceases  to  hold  office,  [80]  ;  the 
Reserve  Question,  [43] ;  passage  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  [91]. 

Derby  Stakes  at  Epsom,  63. 

Dillon,  Capt.  W.  W.,  Obituary  notice, 
131. 

Discovery  of  Stolen  Jewellery  at 
Croydon,  16. 

Distress,  The  prevailing,  123.  Vidr 
Trade. 

DoDU,  Mdlle.,  Decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  80. 

Dodwell,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Attempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  20; 
examination  at  Bow  Street,  21. 

DoRAN,  Dr.  John,  Obituary  notice, 
130. 

Dover,  Collision  off,  117. 

Drawings  at  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
416. 

Drew,  Admiral,  Obituary  notice,  183. 

Droylseden  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation, [209]. 

Dublin. — Arrival  of  released  Fenian 
prisoners,  8 ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  ban- 
quet, 16 ;  destruction  of  Richmond 
Asylum,  26 ;  boiler  explosion,  42 ; 
curious  will  case,  61. 

Dudley  Gallery,  Spring  exhibition, 
[417]. 

DuFFERiN,  Lord,  Return  of,  107. 

Duff,  Col.,  Obituary  notice,  183. 

Duff,  Rev.  Dr.,  Obituary  notice,  137. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  Marriage  of 
Princess  Thyra  to  the,  [378]. 

Dunbar,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  184. 

Dupanloup,  Felix  Axtoine,  Death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  [281]; 
obituary  notice,  172. 

Dynevor,  Lord,  Obituary  notice,  164. 


East,  Sir  J.,  Obituary  notice,  178. 
Kaster  Monday  Attractions,  42. 
Eastern    Question,    The.— Queen's 

Speecli  upon,  [7] ;  Ministerial  state- 
ment.s   [10] ;  Fleet   ordered   to  the 
Dardanelles,  [U]  ;  I>ord  Carnarvon 
resigns  [t*.] ;    vote   of  six   millions, 
[12] ;  the  l>asu»s  of  peace,  [13];  ai>-    \ 
prehensions   of    war,   [19]  ;     StTver    i 
Pasha  an<i    Mr.    I-ayaH,   [20];    the    ' 
Fleet  at  Constantinople,  [221;  Rus- 
sian   Circular   teU'gmm,   [t'A.J ;    war 
i>rc[jarution«,   [23] ;    Treaty  of   ^^an   i 


Stefano,  [a.l  [330] ;  the  Beilin  Con- 
gress, [27] ;  text  of  the  Treaty,  r28> 
221;  ttiusian  disagreement,  [29]* 
Lord  Derby  resigns,  [30];  calling 
out  the  Besenres,  [34] ;  Lord  Salia- 
bary*s  Circular,  [861;  Prince  Oort- 
Bchakoff*8  answer,  [41] ;  despatch  of 
Indian  troops  to  Malta,  [48] ;  mission 
of  Count  Schoavaloff,  [62] ;  meeting 
of  Congress,  [62] ;  the  first  meeting, 
[66];  Anglo- Boasian  secret  agree- 
ment, [67],  246;  assignment  of 
Cypms,  [72],  261 ;  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, [74] ;  last  meeting  of  Oon- 
gress,  [83];  re-adjustment  of  terri- 
tories, [130] ;  the  Monnt  Bhodope 
Cominission,  [180];  Correqx>ndenoe 
with  France,  [181] ;  Prinoe  Bis- 
marck *s  views,  [288]  ;  ooonpation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  [311];  armed 
resUtance,  [3131 ;  Hadji  Lodja,  [314] ; 
entry  into  Trebinje,  [317];  Monte- 
negro and  the  Albanian  League, 
[3401 ;  occupation  of  the  Dobmdscha, 
[346j  ;  European  Commission,  [346]. 
VliU  Bussia  and  Public  Dodmients. 

Eastlakb,  C.  L.,  Keeper  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  263. 

Eastlake,  Mb.,  Suicide  of,  128. 

Edison,  Mr.    l\ds  Electricity. 

Educational  £8timatb8,Thb,  [116]. 

Eotpt.— Financial  system,  [3471*;  the 
Khedive  assents  to  recommendations 
[i^.] ;  Nubar  Pasha*s  Ministry,  [348] ; 
summary  of  report,  [ik}. 

Elcho  Shield,  The,  83. 

Electricity.— The  Telephone,  8 ;  Mr. 
£dison*8  inventions,  108.  FUr 
Science,  [4281. 

Elton,  Capt.  F.,  Obitoary  notice,  141. 

English,  Majok-Gbheeal  F^  Obito- 
ary notice,  178, 

Eton  and  Haeeow,  C.C,  71. 

^  El  RYDICE,**  Loss  of  H.M.8.,  28 ;  nar- 
rative of  the  survivors,  30 ;  eTsmlna- 
tion  of  the  wreck,  32;  return  of  the 
ship's  letters,  37. 

Evans,  Mb.  Wm.,  Obituary  notice,  137. 

Exhibition,  Paeib,  Opening  of,[267l 
43 ;  cooking  by  the  sun  at,  77 ;  clos- 
ing fete,  [282],  110;  distribution  of 
prises,  [283] ;  address  to  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales,  [284]. 

EXPLOMONS.— At  Bnmtcliffe,82;  Dub* 
lin,  42  ;  Paris,  47  ;  Pendlebnry,  118. 
lldf  Mining. 


Kawcett,  Me.,  On  Indian  finance, 
[401;  troops  at  Malta,  [63];  Indian 
Rudicet,  [126];  Afghan  war.  [240]. 

Fenian  I'bisonebs,  Belease  of,  8. 

KiKER.— At  Birmini:liam,87;  Castle  Bar- 
nard Wharf,  96  ;  Covcnt  Garden,  83; 
I>obUn,  25 ;  Hackney  BomL  88 ;  Lee. 
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64;  Maynooth  College,  108;  Ply- 
mouth Theatre,  62 ;  Watling  Street,  7. 

Floods.     Vide  Storms. 

Forbes,  Mb.,  On  the  advance  into 
Afghanistan,  [243]. 

Foreign  Office,  Abstraction  of  docu- 
ments from  the,  71. 

FoRSTER,  Dr.,  Obituary  notice,  162. 

FoRSTBR,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Speechat  Bradford, 
[2] ;  Amendment  to  Vote  of  Credit, 
[16];  withdrawal,  [20J;  at  Green- 
wich, [94]  ;  Berlin  Congress,  [111]  ; 
the  Bradford  Liberal  Association, 
[128]. 

France.— History  of  the  year,  [267] ; 
the  Limoges  incident,  [268]  ;  Annex- 
ation of  St.  Bartholomew,  [261] ; 
Republicanism  and  the  elections, 
[259],  [265] ;  Journal  des  Dibats  on 
the  San  Stefano  Treaty,  [266]  ;  open- 
ing of  the  Exhibition,  [267],  43; 
Centenary  Festival  of  Voltaire,  [270]; 
anti-clerical  feeling,  [271] ;  review 
of  the  army,  [272]  ;  funeral  of  the 
Eling  of  Hanover,  [iJ.] ;  the  Hoche 
banquet,  [i(.] ;  trial  of  the  Marquis 
d'AUen,  [274]  ;  f§tes  of  the  30th 
June,  [iJ.]  ;  drifting  towards  Repub- 
licanism, [275] ;  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  [276] ;  M.  de  Freycinet*s 
railway  scheme,  [i^.] ;  M.  de  Mar- 
c^re,  [277];  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac, 
[t7>.]  ;  anniversary  of  the  deatii  of 
M.  Thiers,  [278] ;  opening  of  Bou- 
logne Harbour,  [279],  97 ;  M.  Gam- 
betta  in  the  South,  [279]  ;  dis- 
missal of  M.  Habeneck,  [280] ;  So- 
cialist Congress,  [iJ.]  ;  closing  of  the 
Exhibition,  [282],  110 ;  Mr.  Stanley 
at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  11 ;  fright- 
ful accident  at  Calais,  14;  terrible 
crimes,  40,  70;  explosion  in  Paris, 
47  ;  jewel  robbery ,'69  ;  Mdlle.  Dodu, 
80.     \l>de  National  Assembly. 

Frazer,  Dr.  T.,  Obituary  notice,  147. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  Review  of  the 
Indian  Frontier  (1874),  [159];  South 
African  policy,  [256]. 

"  Frieslaito,"  Wreck  of  the,  1. 

Frith,  Mb.,  '*The  Road  to  Ruin," 
[421]. 


Gale,  W.,  Pedestrianism  of,  10. 
Gallant  Rescue  of  a  Cbew,  2. 
Galway,  Curious  case  of  conspiracy  to 

assault  at,  109. 
Gam  RETT  A,  M.,  political  tour,  [279] ; 

duel  with  M.  de  Fourtou,  [286]. 
Garnier  PAGi^s,  M.,  Obituary  notice, 

180. 
Germany.  —  Opening   of    Parliament, 

[287] ;  Roman  Catholic  petition,  [id.]  ; 

royal  marriages,   [288],  23;  Mnce 

Bismarck's  Eastern   polipy,   [288]; 


the  Budget,  [id.] ;  the  Tobacoo  Bill, 
[289] ;  resignation  of  Ministers,  [id.]; 
Chancellor's  Substitution  Bill,  [290] ; 
railway  scheme,  [291]  ;  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Emperor,  [292]  ; 
44  ;  Royal  betrothals,  [292] ;  the 
Socialist  BiU,  [id.],  [298] ;  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Falk,  [293]  ;  second  at- 
tack on  the  Emperor,  [294],  62 ;  dis- 
solution of  the  Reichstag,  [296] ; 
Socialism  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, [297];  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy,  [id.] ;  elections,  lib."] ;  re- 
covery of  the  Emperor,  [302]  ;  visit 
to  Cologne,  [id.];  opening  of  Prus- 
sian Diet,  [303];  the  new  laws  in 
Berlin,  [304]  ;  Emperor  resumes 
Government,  [ib,^ ;  Bismarck  on 
Protection,  [306] ;  rxmioured  attempt 
on  the  Crown  Prince,  48  ;  loss  of  the 
"Konig  Wilhelm,"  48;  funeral  of 
King  George  of  Hanover,  64 ;  Prince 
WilUam  as  a  musician,  106. 

GiLFiLLAN,  Rev.  G.,  Obituary  notice, 
164. 

Gladstone,  Mb.  Wm.,  On  the  Vote  of 
Credit,  [16]  f  at  Greenwich  and 
Leeds,  [34]  ;  calling  out  of  Reserves, 
[44];  despatch  of  Indian  troops  to 
Malta,  [69]  ;  the  Anglo-Russian  Se- 
cret Agreement,  [71];  at  Bermond- 
sey,  [94] ;  the  Berlin  Congress,  [106] ; 
the  Afghan  war,  [188J,  [229] ;  fare- 
well visit  to  Greenwich,  [204] ;  at 
Plumstead,  [206] ;  Bulgarian  address 
to,  70 ;  69th  birthday,  126 ;  presenta- 
tion of  silver  axe,  id. ;  visit  to  King 
William's  College,  101. 

Glasgow,  Burning  the  Pope's  Allocu- 
tion, 88 ;  failure  of  the  City  Bank, 
[177],  103;  prosecution  of  the  Di- 
rectors, [178]. 

GoBDON,  Miss,  Accident  to,  84. 

GOBDON,  Mb.  Cluny,  Obituary  notice, 
146. 

Gbant,  Captain,  Obituary  notice,  146. 

Gbant,  Sib  F.,  Obituary  notice,  172. 

Gbeathbd,  Majob-Genebal  W.  W. 
H.,  Obituary  notice,  184. 

Gbeeoe. — Extension  of  frontiers,  [73], 
and  Eastern  Question,  [74]  ;  Cyprus, 
[76]. 

Gbegg,  Bishop  John,  Obituary  notice, 
144. 

Gbey,  Earl,  Letter  in  The  Tim^s» 
[69];  on  the  Afghan  war,  [152], 
[173] ;  on  the  Address,  [213]. 

Geby,  Sib  W.,  Obituary  notice,  148. 

Gbibblb,  Canon,  Obituary  notice,  169. 

Gbiffith,  Sib  R.,  Obituary  notice, 
168. 

"  Gbosseb  Kubfubst  '*  collision,  48. 

Gbotb,  Mbs.,  Obituary  notice,  184. 

Guildhall,  Grand  reception  at,  [112] ; 
the  annual  banquet,  [186]. 

S2 
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GuBNBT,     Bight     Hon.      Busssll, 

Obituary  notice,  147. 
Gyk,  Mb.  F.  Obituary  notice,  184. 


Halifax,  Lord,  on  the  Afghan  war, 
[219]. 

Halt,  Qkn.  Sib  W.  O'Gradt,  Obituary 
notice,  142. 

**  Hahpshibe,*'  Burning  of  the,  24. 

Haxbuby,  Mb.,  Motion  to  condemn 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  seditions  language, 
[71]. 

Hanoveb,  Kino  Geobos  V.  of,  Fu- 
neral ceremony,  [272],  64  j  obituary 
notice,  153 

Habcoubt,  Sib  W.,  at  Oxfobd,  [2]  ; 
on  the  Vote  of  Credit,  [19]  ;  the  In- 
dian policy,  [175]  ;  the  Afghan  war, 
[233],  [235]. 

Habdy,  Sib  Thos.,  Obituary  notice, 
155. 

Habdt,  Mb.  (Lobd  Geakbeook),  On 
the  Government  policy,  [17]  ;  Army 
Estimates,  [26]  ;  elevation  to  Peer- 
age, [36];  at  Bradford,  [51];  des- 
patch on  Afghanistan,  [195] ;  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  [2l7j. 

Habe'8  "  Walks  in  London,"  [379]. 

Hartinoton,  Lobd,  On  the  employ- 
ment of  Indian  troops,  [58]  ;  "  con- 
gratulatory regrets,'*  [101] ;  the 
Queen's  Speech,  [214]  ;  the  Afghan 
war,  [237]. 

Habvey,  Commandeb  Henby  John, 
Obituary  notice,  148. 

H  aydock,  Colli eby  Explosion  at,  54. 

Hayteb,  Sib  William  G.,  Obituary 
notice,  185. 

Helpmax,  Reab-Admibal  p.  A., 
Obituary  notice,  159. 

Hebfobd,  Bbooke,  "  The  Stor>'  of  Re- 
ligion in  England,*'  [399]. 

Heboic  Act  of  Bbaveey,  109. 

Hesse,  H.R.H.  the  Gband  DicHFii^s 
of,  (Princess  Alice),  Death  and  fune- 
ral of,  [243],  120;  national  mourn- 
ing for,  121 ;  incidents  in  the  life  of, 
125  ;  obituary  notice,  182. 

High  Tides,  100. 

Hill's  »*  Dr.  Johnson,  his  Friemls  and 
his  Critics,"  [402]. 

Hilton,  Mb,,  Obituary  notice,  168. 

UoLBOKN  Viaduct,  Attempted  mur- 
der on  the,  3. 

Holland.— Outbreak  in  Acheen,  [3751 ; 
opening  of  Parliament,  [376] ;  Bud- 
got,  [t*.]  ;  betrotlial  of  the  King, 
[377]  ;  Socialism,  [i*.]. 

Holmes,  Majob-Generil  J.,  Obituary 
notice,  178. 

Home  Rulebs,  The,  On  the  murder  of 
Karl  of  Leitrim,  [46]  ;  resignation 
of  Mr.  Butt,  [48]  ;  letter  of,  [fVJ]. 


t« 


Hops- JoHKETOini,  Admieal  Sib  W.  J^ 
Obituary  notioe,  169. 

HoxTON,  Fall  of  a  Houn  at,  87. 

HUOHE8,  Mr.,  MiGrophone,  [430]. 

Humbert,  B^uro,  PtpclaJmad,  6 ;  pre- 
sented with  the  Order  of  Uie  Gmrter, 
25;  presenta  to  the  MiasioD,  108; 
attempt  to  awaasiiiAte,  118. 

HuKOABT.— Deetmotion  of  Miskolei 
by  thunderstorm,  88.     FU^  Austria. 

Hunt's,  W.  M.,  •«  Talks  about  Art, 
[379]. 

Hutton,  Johk,  Obiioary  notice,  169. 


IiTDLi.— The  Budget,  [40],  ri84] ;  ex- 
penditure on  famine  reuef,  [ih,]; 
Lord  Lytton  appointed  Viceroy, 
[134];  seditions  lamnuffe  of  the 
press,  [2541.     VUU 

IiTDiA,  THB  CEOWir  OF,  AiTesUture  of 
the  Order,  43.    See  Ptomotiooa,  861. 

Infidel's  8uicn>i;  Av,  77. 

"Inflexible,"  preliminaxy  trial  of 
the,  81. 

Ireland. —Trial  for  murder,  88 ;  bmm- 
sination  of  Lord  Leitrim,  86,  74 ; 
presentation  of  coloora,  -87 ;  fodden 
death,  106;  welcome  d  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  107 ;  deetmotion  of  Mayiiooih 
College,  108 ;  assaolt  case  in  Qalway, 
109. 

IBISU  Intermrdiatb  Kduoatiov 
Bill,  120. 

Irish  Sunday  Clo8Ino  Bill,  [188]. 

Isle  of  MAN.~Mr.  Qladatooe*s  riaki  to 
the  OoUege,  101. 

Italt. — Death  of  Victor  Kminaaiie], 
[356],  5 ;  proclamation  of  Prinee 
Humbert,  [367] ;  death  of  Plus  IX. 
ooroDRtioo  of  Leo  XHL, 
19 ;  the  King  ioTttstcd  with 
er  of  the  Garter,  [869],  86 ;  Ca- 
binet of  Signor  Gairoli,  [a.] ;  tlie 
Crispi  scandal,  [360],  82 ;  the  Baeteni 
Question,  [361]  ;  the  Budget,  [3621 ; 
municipal  elections,  [t^.] ;  ''Itaua 
Irredenta,**  [368]  ;  dectond  reform, 
r364];  David  Lanaretti,  [865^ 
death  of  Cardinal  Franchi,  [ 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet, 
attempt  on  the  King's  life, 
112;  bomb-throwing,  [368];  loyml 
demonstrations,  [8&] ;  changes  la 
the  Ministry,  [370]. 


Jackson,  Profusoi,  Obituary  oockxw 
185. 
I   Jackson,  Ret.  Dr.,  Obituary  nolioi^ 
i        168. 

;   ''James  Hinton,  Life  of,*"  [889]. 
Jesseu  >^ir  Oboror,  Attempted  aHHh 

sinatioo  of,  20, 
•«  JOHJI  KXAT%  LRTBI8  OF,**  [886]. 
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Johnstone,  Mb.  James,  Obituary 
notice,  173. 

Johnstone,  Sbbgeant,  Sudden  death 
of,  106. 

Jones,  Capt.  C.  G.,  Obituary  notice,  146. 

Jones,  Lieut.-Colonel  I.  W.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  173. 

Jones,  Mb.  A.  F.,  Fatal  gun  accident 
to,  18, 


**  Keble  College  Sebmons,"  [381]. 
Kendall,  Mb.  N.,  Obituary  notice,  166. 
Kent,  Tragedy  at  Crayford,  74. 
Keogh,  Mb.,  Obituary  notice,  173. 
Kilsyth,  Collieby  Accident  at,  26. 
KiNNAiBD,  LoBD,  Obituary  notice,  131. 
Kibkintilloch,  Collieby  Disastbb 

AT,  76. 
"KoNiG  William"  and  *<Geossee- 

KuBFUBST  "  Collision,  48. 
Kynaston,  Rev.  Db.,  Obituary  notice, 

173. 


Laing,  Db.  D.,  Obituary  notice,  174. 

Lambeth  Palace  Confebence,  66 

Lancashibe. — Reduction  of  wages, 
[52]  ;  strike  of  operatives.  39 ;  exten- 
sive riots,  [62],  46  ;  submission,  [67]. 

Langdale,  Captain  W.,  Obituary 
notice,  179. 

Laudebdale,  The  Eabl  of,  Obituary 
notice,  169. 

Lawbence,  Lobd,  Indian  policy,  [3] 
on   the   Mission  to    Cabul,     [143] 
newspaper  controversy,  [168],  [170]  , 
Afghan  Committee,  [196] ;  on  Afghan 
policy,  [219]. 

Lawson,  Sib  W.,  and  the  "Jingoes," 
[15]. 

Layabd,  Mb.,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 
conferred  upon,  264. 

Leahy,  Colonel  Abthub,  Obituary 
notice,  160. 

Lecky's  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  [381]. 

Leeds,  Robbery  of  20,000^.  at,  86. 

Lee,  W.  H.,  Obituary  notice,  168. 

Legion  op  Honoub  conferred  upon 
Mdlle  Dodu,  80. 

Leitbim,  Lobd,  assassinated  near  Mil- 
ford,  35;  attack  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  character  of,  [46]  ; 
compensation  for  the  murders  of 
the  clerk  and  drivers  of,  74. 

Leo  XIII.,  Election  op  Pope,  20. 

L'EsTBANGE,  Sib  Gbobge  Bubdbtt, 
Obituary  notice,  137. 

Lewellyn,  Rev,  Dean,  Obituary 
notice,  179. 

Lewes,  Mb.  G.  H.,  Obituary  notice,  179. 

LiBEBAL  Associations,  Deputation  to 
the  Government,  [41] ;  The  Bradford 
Association  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  [128]. 


Limbbick,  Suddbk  Dbath  at,  106. 

LiNCOLNSHIBB   YOLUKTBBB  INQUIBT, 

100. 

LiTEBABY  WOEKS.— "  Amelia,**  [409] ; 
*<  American  Senator,"  [403] ;  <<  Among 
the  Spanish  People,"  [388] ;  "Armenia 
and  the  Campaign  of  1877,"  [396] ; 
"Art  of  Beauty,"  [3921;  "By  Proxy," 
[397];  <<  Carthage  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians,** [404]  ;  "  Charles  Bianconi,** 
[386]  ;    "  Combe,    George,**   [403]  ; 
"  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography," 
[412] ;   "  Constitutional  History  of 
England,'*  [389] ;  "  Cushman,  Miss,'* 
[411]  ;    "  Dick,    Robert,  Baker,    of 
Thurso,"  [416];   "Diderot  and  the 
Encyclops^ists,"  [400] ;  "  Europeans, 
The,"  [410] ;  "  Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers,"  [386];   "French 
Poets  and  Novelists,"  [403] ;  "  Gerrit 
Smith,"  [383];    "Georgiana,  Lady 
Chatterton,^'  [398] ;  "Gibbon,"  [406] ; 
Goethe'^  " Faust,"   [416];   "Health 
and    Lif^,"  [894]  ;    "  History   and 
Poetry    Of    the    Scottish    Border," 
[398] ;  "  History  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  [381];   "Jaines  Hinton,** 
[389]  ;    "  Jameson,    Mrs.,**    [413]  ; 
"John  Milton,"  [392];   "John  Or- 
lebar.  Clerk  "  [406] ;  "Johnson,  Dr., 
his  Friends,   &c.,'^  [402];   "Keble 
College  Sermons,"  [381] ;  "  Land  of 
Bolivar,"  [383] ;  "  Latter-Day  Lyrics 
by  Living  Writers,'*  [401];  "Laws 
of  F6sole,"  [383] ;  "  Letters  of  John 
Keats,"  [386]  ;  "  Life  and  Habits,** 
[380]  ;    "  Mine    is   Thine,*'    [406]  ; 
"  Moltke's  (Count)  Letters  from  Rus- 
sia," [386];   "Moore,  Mr.  George,** 
[400];  «  Mount  Sinai,"  [410] ;  "Noble 
Queen,  A,"  [390] ;    "  Oregon :  there 
and  back,"  [399] ;  "Pascal,"  [886]  ; 
"Perak   and   the    Malays,"  [381]; 
"  Philochristus,"  [393]  ;    "  Political 
Economy,"  [898] ; "  Prince  Bismarck's 
Letters,"  [411] ;  "  Proteus  and  Ama- 
deus,"  [397]  ;  "  Scotch  Firs,**  [414] ; 
"Shirley,  Essays  of,'*  [413];   "Sue 
Chief  Lives  from  Johnson's  Poets,** 
[409] ;  "  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo, 
&C.,"  [384] ;  "  Story  of  Religion  in 
England,"  [399] ;  "  Supernatural  in- 
Nature,"  [396] ;  «  Talks  about  Art,** 
[379]  ;  "  Taylor's  Works,  Sir  Henry,** 
[396];  "  Teignmouth's,  Lord,  Remi- 
niscences,"   [416]  ;    "  Three   Years 
of   the    Eastern  Question,**  [392]  ; 
"  Through    the    Dark    Continent,** 
[406] ;  "  Voltaire,"  [386]  ;  "  Voyage 
of  the  *  Sunbeam,*  *'  [391] ;  "  Walks  in 
Algiers,"  [404] ;  «  Walks  in  London,** 
[379] ;   "  Who*s  Who  in  1878,**  4  ; 
"  Wilson,  Dr.  John,**  [414] ;  "Works 
on  the  Catacombs,**  [379]. 

LiYBBPOOi^  Panic  at  a  music  hall,  104 ; 
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Llanoibbt,  Tragedy  at,  72. 

'<  Loch  Long,**  Accident  to  the,  119. 

Long  Acsb,  Discovery  of  treasure  in, 
106. 

Long  FIELD,  Rev.  Db.  Geobge,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  174. 

LOBNE,  The  Mabquib  of,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  [95],  [255],  83  ; 
departure,  110;  passage  and  reception 
of,  116. 

Lowe,  Mb.,  Speech  on  the  Berlin  Ck>n- 
gress,  [107]. 

LUXMOOBE,    Genebal    Thomas     C, 
Obituary  notice,  179. 

Lynn,  Lieut.-Col.  James,  Obituary 
notice,  178. 

Lytton,  Lobd,  Grant  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath,  263. 


McCoLL,  Malcolm,  ''Three  Years  of 
the  Eastern  Question,"  [392;]. 

MacGahan,  Mb.,  Obituary  notice,  155. 

Mackenzie,  Right  Rev.  Db.,  Obituary 
notice,  175. 

MacLagan,  Wm.  D.,  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field, 264. 

Macleay,  Mb.  Kenneth,  Obituar}' 
notice,  179. 

McNaib,  Majob,  <<Perak  and  the 
Malays,"  [381]. 

Magne,  M.,  Obituary  notice,  157. 

Malta. — Despatch  of  troops  to,  [48] ; 
discussion  upon,  [53]  ;  legal  question, 
[57]  ;  arrivid  of  troops,  [65]. 

"  Manatee,  The,"  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  64. 

Mabmora,  Genebal  de  La,  Obituary 
notice,  132. 

Martin,  Mb.  Philip  W.,  Obituary 
notice,  151. 

Mabtin,  Rev.  S.,  Obituary  notice,  160. 

Masson's  "John  Milton,"  [392]. 

Masteb  of  the  Rolls,  Attempted 
assassination  of  the,  20. 

Matheson,  Sib  James,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 185. 

Mathews,  Mb.  Chables,  Anecdote 
of,  79 ;  obituary  notice,  156. 

Maynooth  College,  Destruction  of, 
108. 

Mayob,  Lord,  Election  of,  [185] ;  an- 
nual banquet,  [186]  ;  presents  free- 
dom of  City,  [112]. 

M'Bean,  Major-Genebal  William, 
Obituary  notice,  154. 

M'DoNNBLL,  Mb.  Thomas,  Obituary 
notice,  169. 

Mehemet  Ali,  Assassination  of, 
[342]. 

Mebc£:des,  Pbincess,  Marriage  of, 
[371],  12;  death  of,  [372],  152; 
funeral  ceremony,  [373]. 

Mebceb,  Reab-Admibal  S^  Obituaiy 
notice,  175. 


Mebbet  Fbbbt  Aooidhvt,  117. 
Mebthtb,  Great  distress  at»  14. 
Mbsbntzoff,  Genxbal  1>x^   Murder 

of,  [346]. 
Meteobological  Wbxklt    Statis- 
tics, [426]. 
"  Mbtbopolis,"  Wreck  of  the,  17. 
Mexico.  —  Political      Gomplicationfl» 

[378]. 
M'Gaw,  Sebgbant,  Obituaiy  notice, 

165. 
MiCBOPHONE,  Mr.  Hughes*,  [4801. 
Mildmat,     Abchoeagon,     Obituary 

notice,  160. 
Millais*    "Bride   of   Lammeimoor," 

[423]. 
Mining  Casualtibs.— Abercame,  97 ; 

Bruntdiffe,  82 ;  Haydock,  54  ;  Kers- 

ley,  27;  Kibyth,  25;  Kirkintilloch, 

76 ;  Neath,  39 ;  Wigan,  64. 
Minkwobth,  Miss  C,  Obituary  notice, 

162. 
Miskolbtz,  Destmction  of,  [316],  88. 
Mitchell,  Sib  W.,  Obituaiy  notice^ 

148. 

«MOLTKB*S  LeTTSBB  FROM   BUBBIA,** 

[386]. 

MoBLEY,  J.,  « Diderot  and  the  Ency- 
clopsedists,"  [400]. 

MoNAHAN,  Chibf  JUSTICE^  Obituary 
notice,  186. 

Monkey  Dentistby,  100. 

Montague,  Mb.,  Obituary  notice,  165. 

Montenegbo.     Tide  Russia. 

Montgomebib,  Colonel  T.  G.,  Obi« 
tuary  notice,  138. 

MooBE,  Mb.  R.,  Obituaiy  notice,  179. 

MoBTiMiAt,  Mbs.,  Obituary  notioe,  166. 

MoxTNT  Rhodopb  DISTRICTS.— Repoit 
of  the  Commission,  [180],  260;  in* 
surrectionary  conflicts,  [834]. 

Mount  St.  Bbbnabd  Befobicatobt, 
Mutiny  at  the,  78. 

Municipal  Elections;  [185]. 

MuBDEBS.     Tide  Criminal  Okms. 

MuBPHY,  Jebehiah  John,  Obitoaxy 
notice,  160. 

MuBBAY,  Mb.  Anbbew,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 133. 

Mutiny  in  a  Refobmatob;y»  78* 


Nash,  Mb.  J.,  Obituaiy  notioo^  186L 
National  Assembly. — Opening  of  the 
Chamber,  [259] ;  annexation  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  [261]  ;  tibs  T^wi^fao 
Election,  [262]  ;  State  of  Siege  Bill, 
[t^.l  ;  Purchase  of  lailways,  the 
Budget,  and  Press  amnestj,  [264]; 
Voltaire  Festival,  [270] ;  reetoratloa 
of  the  Tuileries,  [271];  the  Berlin 
Congress,  [272]  ;  October  meetings 
[284;  election  enquiries,  [tf.];  iL 
Waddington  on  this  F6ieign  PoUaft 
[285],   VideTmDOB. 
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National  Gallbbt.  —  Pictures  ac- 
quired, [424] ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Eastlake 
appointed  Secretary  of,  263. 

National  Water  Supply,  [426]. 

"Nautilus,"  Cruise  of  the,  75. 

Navy  Estimates,  The,  [29]. 

Neath,  A  colliery  inundated  at,  39. 

Newburgh,  The  Countess  op,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  162. 

Newcastle,  Fearful  results  of  prac- 
tical joking  at,  74. 

New  Zealand,  Educational  endow- 
ments, [426]. 

Nihilism.    Vide  Socialism. 

Nobiling,  EIabl  E.,  attempts  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  William,  62. 

"  Nocturne  in  Black  and  Gold,  A," 

215. 

Nonconformist  "  Ministerial  Con- 
ference," [60]. 

Norfolk,  Disastrous  floods  in.  111. 

Norman's,  C.  B.,  "Armenia,"  [395], 

North  BROOK,  Lord,  Speech  at  Win- 
chester, [189];  on  the  Afghan  war, 
[222]. 

Northcote,  Sir  Stafford,  On  the 
Vote  of  Credit,  [12];  the  Budget, 
[37] ;  the  Reserves,  [42] ;  the  Sup- 
plementary Estimates,  [115] ;  at 
Winchester,  [189]  ;  the  Afghan  war, 
[239]. 

North  BY,  Mr.  Edward  Biohard, 
Obituary  notice,  186. 

Northumberland,  Election  in 
South,  [60]. 

Nottingham. — The  Australian  Eleven 
and  the  County  Players,  47  ;  opening 
of  the  Fine  Art  Museum,  67. 

Nottingham's  "Gerrit  Smithy*'  [383]. 


Oakes,  Major-General,  Obituary  no- 
tice, 166. 

Oaks  Stakes,  The,  63. 

Obituary  of  Eminent  Persons  De- 
ceased in  1878,  129. 

Oldham,  Dr.  T.,  Obituary  notice,  160. 

One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes,  44. 

"  Oriana,"  Wreck  of  the,  2. 

OsMAN  Pasha,  A  story  of,  34. 

Otway,  Lieut.-Gbneral  Charles, 
Obituary  notice,  179. 

"Our  Boys,"  1,000th  representation 
of,  19 

Oxford. — University  boat-race,  38 ; 
cricket  match,  66;  University  de- 
grees, 269. 


Packe,  Be  v.  C,  Obituary  notice,  167. 

Paris.     Vide  France. 

Parker,  J.  H.,  «  Works  on  the  Cata- 
combs," [379]. 

Parliamentary  Elections  [60] ; 
[52]. 


J  f 


Parliament. —  Opening  of,  [3]  ; 
Queen's  Speech,  [ib.l ;  the  Addbress, 
[6]  ;  Earl  Beaconsfield*s  speech,  [7]  ; 
debate  in  the  Commons,  [8] ;  Minis- 
terial statements,  [10]  ;  Mr.  Bright 
on  Indian  famines,  [i^.]  ;  Ministerial 
resignations,  [11] ;  statement  of 
Lor^  Derby,  [12]  ;  Supplementary 
Estimates,  [t^.] ;  Sir  S.  Northcote's 
Vote  of  Credit^  [13] ;  Mr.  Forster's 
amendment,  [14] ;  debate  upon, 
[15] ;  war  excitement,  [19]  ;  vote 
and  majority,  [21];  household  suf- 
frage, [24]  Army  Estimates,  [26 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  [27' 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  '30' 
calling  out  of  the  Reserves,  [34^ 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  [36] ;  Lord 
Salisbury's  Circular,  [36]  ;  the  Bud- 
get, [37]  ;  Mr.  Fawcett  on  Indian 
finance,  [40]  ;  the  Reserves  debate, 
[43] ;  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim  and 
the  Irish  Members,  [46] ;  Easter 
recess,  [48] ;  despatch  of  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  [63] ;  debate,  [55] ; 
vote,  [61];  death  of  Earl  Russell, 
[i^.] ;  secret  Anglo- Russian  agree- 
ment, [67];  the  Berlin  Congress, 
[86] ;  Lord  Hartington's  motion, 
[101] ;  debate  upon,  [103]  ;  vote  and 
analysis,  [112]  ;  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, [116];  Education  Estimates, 
[116];  Russian  mission  to  Cabul, 
[117]  ;  close  and  summary  of  Session, 
[118] ;  Irish  Bills,  [121]  ;  Indian 
Budget,  [125] ;  the  Spectator  on  the 
Session,  [127] ;  the  December  Ses- 
sion, [199]  ;  Queen's  Speech,  [210]  ; 
Address,  [211]  ;  debate  upon  [214] ; 
the  Afghan  war,  [217]  ;  Lord  Hali- 
fax's amendment,  [218];  debate 
upon,  [227]  ;  the  Rhodope  Commis- 
sion, [242]  ;  close  of  the  Session, 
[243]. 

Patmore,  Coventry,  "Amelia,"  &o., 
[409]. 

Paul's   Cathedral,    St.,  A  peal  of 
bells  for,  90. 

Payn,  jAa,  "  By  Proxy,"  [397]. 

Payne,  Mr.  G.,  Obituary  notice,  170. 

Peace,  the  Burolar,  Extraordinary 
career  of,  112. 

Peiwar  Pass,  Occupation  of,  [204]. 

Pendlebury,  Boiler  explosion  at,  118. 

Penn,  Mr.  J.,  Obituary  notice,  169. 

Perownb,  Rev.  S.  S.  Stewart,  Dean 
of  Peterborough,  266. 

Peterborough,  The  Dean  of.  Obitu- 
ary notice,  161. 

Phelps,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  180. 

Pio  NONO.     Vide  Pope. 

Plymouth,  Burning  of  the   Theatre 
Royal,  62 

«<  POMMERANIA,"  Loss  of  the,  117. 

Pontypridd  Railwat  Acoidbnt,  106 
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Pope.— Death  of  Pios  I2L,  [358]; 
election  of  Cardinal  Peoci,  [359],  19  ; 
first  blessing,  20 ;  Encydical  Letter, 
[361]  ;  Allocutionary  Letter  burnt 
at  Glasgow,  38  ;  will  of  Pius  IX.,  60 ; 
Obituary  notice,  133. 

Portugal,  Ministerial  changes,  [378]. 

Powell- Rodney,  Hon.  W.,  Obituary 
notice,  165. 

Practical  Joking,  Fearful  results  of, 
74. 

Presentation  of  Colours  to  the 
22nd  (Cheshire),  Regiment,  37. 

"  Princess  Auce  "  Collision,  91  ; 
statement  of  the  suryivors,  03;  Man- 
sion House  Fund,  109. 

Princess  Alice,      luk  Hesse. 

Prinsep,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Obituary  notice, 
138. 

Promotions     and      Appointments, 

261. 
Public  Documents.— Treaty  between 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  Turkey  for  the  settlement  of 
affairs  in  the  East  (BerUn),  221  ; 
papers  on  the  Eastern  Question,  232 ; 
the  Treaty  and  the  Congress,  237 ; 
the  Secret  Despatch,  246 ;  the  Ver- 
nacular Press  of  India,  247;  the 
Anglo-Turkish  (Cyprus)  Treaty,  261  ; 
Lord  Cranbrook's  Despatch,  263; 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure,  269. 


Queen,  The. — Speeches  on  opening  of 
Parliaments,  [3],  [210] ;  Message  on 
the  Reserves,  [36]  ;  closing  of  Parlia- 
ment, [118]  ;  Investiture  of  the  Order 
of  the  Crown  of  India,  43,  262  ;  re- 
view at  Aldershot,  44 ;  Accession 
Day,  63 ;  naval  review  at  Spithead, 
86  ;  threatening  to  shoot,  120. 

QUIN,  Dr.  F.  F.,  Obituary  notice,  181. 

Rachel,  Madame,  Indicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  37,  38. 

Railway  Accidents— Brecon  and 
MerthvT  Tidlil  Junction,  119;  Bo*- 
ton,  U.S.,  101  ;  Chester,  70;  Marple, 
124;  New  York,  82:  Pontypridd, 
106  ;  Sittingboume,  89. 

Rainea,  Rev.  F.  R.,  Obituary  notice, 
175. 

RA8PAIL,  M.,  Obituary  notice,  133. 

Ravenhworth,  Lord,  Obituary  notice, 

142. 
Regent's  Park,  Opening   of    a  Kew 

Bridge  at,  80. 
RcLicH  OP  Royalty,  101. 
RE8ERVEH.  The,  Calling  out  of,  [34]; 

debate  ufi*>n,  [42]  ;  review  of,  44. 
Rrodope    Commishion.    The,    [180], 


^, 


RTCHABDflOK'H    « Health   and   Life^" 

[894]. 

Richmond  Lunatic  Abtluii,  Dub- 
lin, Destruction  by  fire  of,  S5. 

Riley,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Obitnuy  notice,  145. 

Roberts,  General.  VUs  Afghanistan. 

Romantic  Cruieb  op  a  Touno 
Woman,  68. 

Rose,  H.  J.,  <<Among  the  Spaniah 
People,"  [8881. 

Rowley,  Mr.  Gbobgb  Dawbon,  Obi* 
tnary  notioe,  181. 

Royal  Academy  Exhibition  op 
Paintings,  [420]. 

Royal  Mabbiaobs— in  Germany,  IM, 
[288],  23  ;  in  Spain,  [3711  12. 

RusKiN,  John,  **  The  Lawa  of  Ftefla,** 
[383]. 

Russell,  Earl,  Death  of,  [61] ;  fona* 
ral  at  Chenies,  52  ;  obituary  notice, 
148. 

Russia  and  Turkey.  —  The  war, 
;324];  occupation  of  Sofia  and 
~:ezanlik,  [326]  ;  panic  in  Constanti- 
nople, [i^.j;  an  armistice,  [326] ;  the 
British  fleet,  [3261;  dissolation  of 
the  Tarkiflh  Chamber,  [328]  ;  agita- 
tion in  Greece  and  Boomania  [ih.] ; 
occnpation  of  Rostehok,  [829^  in- 
surrection in  Thesaaly,  [3301  the 
Treaty  of  San  8tefano,  [ih.l;  an- 
nooncement  to  the  troops,  [331]; 
NihilisU*  trial,  TSSS] ;  Vera  Sasn- 
litch  and  General  Tr^wff,  {ih,\  16 ; 
rising  in  the  Rhodope  Monntains, 
'3341 ;  Connt  SchooTalofTs  mission, 
'.H36'  ;  the  « situation  *'  in  May, 
;336]  ;  Berlin  Congras,  [887] ;  Ser- 
vian Sknptschina,  [838];  Ronmania 
and  Crete,  [i^.];  Biusia*s  policy, 
[339];  Turkish  Ciieolar,  [8401;  dis- 
turbances in  Mootensgro,  Wl]; 
Albanian  League,  [342] ;  mnxoer  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  [t*.] ;  Ool.  St.  Clair, 
[344]  ;  rising  in  Bulgaria,  [•*.]  ;Tur- 
kiah  reforms,  [346];  occupation  of  the 
Dobrudscha,  [«&.];  European  Com- 
mission, [346];  Jewish  difllcnltT, 
[f^]  ;  Murder  of  Gen.  de  Mesmtsoff, 
r.H47].   Iliir  Eastern  Question. 

RusTOW,  Colonel,  Obituary  notice,  166. 


Sausbuby,  Lobd,  Circular  of,  [86] ; 
at  Berlin  Congress,  [64];  return, 
[86] ;  Order  of    Garter,   r861 ;  Lotd 


[242],  [834]. 


Derby,  [91]  ;  banquet  to, 

dom  of    City,   [112];  Afghan 

[223]. 
8AN  Stefano  Tbbatt,  Signature  of, 

[23],  [3301:  Lord  Salisbury's  Oicnlar 

on  the,  [36]. 
Santa  Cbuz,    Berolt  of   nsffroas  at» 

[377]. 
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8AUNDBRS,  The  Very  Rbv.  A.  P., 
Obituary  notice,  161. 

SCHOMBEBG,  Mb.,  Obituary  notice,  166. 

SCHOUVALOFF,  OocNT,  Mission  to  |  St. 
Petersburg,  [62]  ;  return  to  London, 
[63]. 

Science,  Retrospect  of,  [  426]  ;  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  [427];  Mr.  Edison's 
electrical  inventions,  [428],  103 ; 
Mr.  Hughes'  microphone,  [430]  ;  Dr. 
Tyndall's  fog  signals,  [431];  Mr. 
Lockyer's  spectroscopic  studies, 
[432]  ;  the  British  Association  meet- 
ing, [434]  ;  the  telephone,  8. 

SCL0PI8,  Count,  Obituary  notice,  144. 

Scotland,  Re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  38. 

Scott,  Sir  George  Gilbert,  Obituary 
notice,  143. 

Sculling  Championship,  Match  for 
the,  \K 

Sea  Serpent,  The,  84. 

Secchi,  Father,  Obituary  notice,  143 

Serajevo,  Capture  op,  [316]. 

Seymour,  Lady  G.,  Obituar>'  notice, 
166. 

Shephard,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  133. 

Sheriffs,  England  and  Wales,  267. 

Shipping  Disasters  — "  Alice  Dicker- 
man,"  2:  "Bowfell,"  117;  **Brierly 
Hill,"  1 ;  "  Bj-well  Castle,"  91 ;  "  By- 
zantin,  •  123  ;  "  C.  Palmer,"  17  ;  "Cr>'- 
salite,"  53;  "  Danae,"  2  ;  "Eurydice," 
28  ;  "  Fanny,"  108 ;  "  Friesland,"  1 ; 
"Gem,"  117;  "Grosser  Kurfurst," 
48  ;  "Hampshire,"  24  ;  "Konig  Wil- 
liam,"  48  ;  "  Ludworth,"  17  ;  "  Loch 
Long,"  119;  "Metropolis,"  17; 
"  Oriana,"  2  ;  "  Pommerania,"  1 17  ; 
"Princess  Alice,"  91  ;  " Tenasserim," 
118. 

Silver  Centre-piece  for  the  officers 
of  14th  Regiment,  104. 

Silver  Wedding-day  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  [376],  86. 

SiTTiNGBOURNE,  Railway  accident  at, 
88. 

Skeletons,  Discovery  of,  at  an  under- 
taker's, 102. 

Smiles,  Samuel,  "George  Moore," 
[400];  "Robert  Dick,  Baker,  of 
Thurso,"  [415]. 

Smith,  Colonel  A.  S.,  Obituary  notice, 
175. 

Smith,  Dr.,  "  John  Wilson,"  [414]. 

Smyth,  Mr.  R.,  Obituary  notice,  186. 

Socialism  and  Nihilism. — Attempts 
on  the  life  of  General  TrepoflP,  16; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  [292], 
44,  52 ;  demonstration  in  London,  48 ; 
proposed  Congress,  [280]  ;  German 
laws,  [295],  [298],  [304]  ;  Russian 
Nihilist  trial,  [333]  :  Vera  Hasulitch, 
[?■/>>.]  ;  murder  of  Gen,  de  Mesentzoff, 
[346]  ;  attempt  on  the  life  of  King  of 


Italy,  [367]  and  King  of  Spain,  [373] 
in  Holland,  [376]. 

Spadt. — Marriage  of  Alfonso  and  Mer- 
cedes, [371],  12 ;  opening  of  the 
Cortes,  [iJ.] ;  end  of  the  Cuban 
insurrection,  [372]  ;  death  of  Queen 
MercMes,  [tJ.],  162 ;  and  Queen 
Christina,  [373],  163  ;  attempt  on  the 
King's  life,  [iJ.],  107  ;  diplomatic 
struggle,  [374]. 

Spencb,  J.  M.,  "  The  Land  of  Bolivar," 
[383]. 

Spender,  Mr.  E.,  Obituary  notice,  158. 

Spithead,  Grand  naval  review  at,  86. 

Sports. — Sculling  championship,  9  ; 
Gale's  walking  feats,  10;  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  boat-race,  38;  the 
1,000  Guineas'  Stakes,  44;  Australian 
cricketers,  47,  48 ;  Derby  and  Oaks, 
53 ;  Ascot,  63 ;  University  C.C. 
match,  67;  Eton  and  Harrow,  71; 
success  of  the  Australians,  104; 
pedestrianism  at  Islington,  109. 

St,  David's,  Dean  of.  Obituary  no- 
tice, 179. 

Stage  Manager,  a  Model,  62. 

Stanley,  Mr.  H.  M.,  Entertained  at  a 
banquet,  11;  arrival  at  Folkestone, 
ib. ;  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent," 
[406]. 

State  Papers.  T?//^  Public  Documents. 

Stebbin,  Emma,  "Miss  Cushman," 
[411]. 

Stibllng,  Dr.  R.,  Obituary  notice,  157. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  William, 
Obituary  notice,  131. 

Stokes,  Dr.  Wm.,  Obituary  notice,  133. 

Storms,  Gales,  and  Floods. — Hurri- 
cane in  Cornwall,  60 ;  thunderstorm 
in  London,  64  ;  explosion  at  Brun- 
cliffe,  82 ;  storms  of  23rd  and  24th 
August,  86,  87 ;  destruction  of  Mis- 
kolez,  [316],  88;  high  tides,  100 ; 
floods  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  111. 

Stubbs'  "History  of  England,"  [389]. 

Suicide,  Singular  Cases  of,  3, 128. 

Summers,  Mr.  Charles,  Obituary 
notice,  181. 

Symons,  Rev.  Dr.,  Obituary  notice, 
146. 


Tait,  Mrs.  C,  Obituary  notice,  1S7. 

Taylor,  Lieut.- Colonel  C.  E.,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  139. 

Taylor,  Sir  Henry,  "  Essays,"  [396]. 

Taylor's  "A  Noble  Queen,"  [390]. 

"  Tenasserim,"  Massacre  on  the,  118. 

Thiers,  M^  Anniversary  of  the  deatii 
of,  [278]. 

Thompson,  Mb.  Geo&qs,  Obitnaiy 
notice,  175. 

Thompson,  Sir  Henry,  Fee  for  a 
surgical  operation,  107. 

T 
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Thomson,  Gen.  H^  Obituary  notice, 
162. 

Thyba,  Marbiagb  of  the  Princess, 
124. 

TiQHB,  Right  Hon.  William,  F.  F., 
Obituary  notice,  168. 

Tom  Thumb,  General,  Anecdote  of,  81. 

Torpedo  Warfare,  Trial  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's boat,  81.    Vide  Science,  [426]. 

Trade,  State  of,  The  Bradford  Ob- 
gerver  on,  [249] ;  Daili/  News  on 
Taxation,  [263] ;  Lancashire  opera- 
tives leave  work,  [62],  39;  fearful 
riots,  [62],  46 ;  surrender  of  the  oper- 
atives, [67] ;  South  Wales  coal  trade, 
16  ;  Times  review,  [248]. 

Treasure  Trove  in  Long  Acre,  106. 

Trepoff,  Gen.,  Attempted  assassina- 
tion of,  16. 

Trevelyan,  Mr.,  Household  Suffrage 
in  the  Counties  Bill,  [24]. 

Trevenen,  Mr.  J.,  Obituary  notice, 
162. 

Trevor,  Major-General  E.,  Obitu- 
ary notice,  181. 

Trials,  Remarkable. — Bagot  r.  Ba- 
got,  189 ;  Ck)ombe  v,  Edwards,  192 ; 
Agar-Ellis  i\  Lascelles,  208 ;  Whistler 
V.  Ruskin,  216. 

Trollope,  A., "  The  American  Senator," 
[403]. 

Tulloch's  **  Foreign  Classics  for  Eng- 
lish Readers,"  [385]. 

Turkey.     Vide  Russia. 

Turner,  Anecdotes  of,  10. 

Turner  Drawings,  The,  [418]. 

Tweeddale,  The  Marquis  op.  Obit- 
uary notice,  184. 

Tyndal's,  Dr.,  Fog  signals,  [431]. 


United  States.-— History  of  the  year, 
[349]  ;  Silver  Bill,  [360] ;  Bland  Bill, 
[361]  ;  Halifax  Fishery  Commission, 
[iJ.];  Mr.  Potter  on  election  frauds, 
[362]  ;  Indian  encounters,  [363]  ; 
the  financial  policy  of  the  President, 
[ib.'i ;  yellow  fever  in  the  Southern 
States,  [354],  86 ;  the  Newfoundland 
Fishery  dispute,  [366]  ;  Arctic  expe- 
dition, 61 ;  an  infidel's  suicide,  76 ; 
railway  accidents,  82,  101. 

Unity  Brook  Colliery  Explosion, 
27. 

University  Degrees,  269. 


Vaudeville  Theatre,  1,000th  repre- 
sentation of  "  Our  Boys  '*  at  the,  19. 

Veitch,  J.,  «*  Scottish  Border,"  [398]. 

Vera  Sasulitch,  Trial  of,  [333]. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy, 
Biographical  notice,  6. 


Voltaire     Centenary     Festival, 

[270]. 
Volunteers.— The  Blcho  Shield,  83 ; 

Lincolnshire  Bifles  inquiry,  100. 


Wales,  Great  distress  at  Merthyr  and 

Aberdare,  14. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  at  Cambridge,  12 ; 

Nottingham,  67;   Paris  Exhibition, 

[267],  43,  £284] ;  Southampton,  86 ; 

Wanstead  Orphan  Asylum,  65. 
Wallis,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  182. 
Wanstead    Orphan    Asylum,    The 

Prince  of  Wales  at  the,  65. 
War  Excitement  in  London,  15. 
Warter,  Rev.  John  Wood,  Obituary 

notice,  140. 
Waterloo    and     Charing     Cross 

Bridges  thrown  open,  102. 
Watling  Street,  Great  Fire  in,  7. 
Weyer,  Elizabeth  Van  de.  Obituary 

notice,  167. 
Whalley,  Mr.,  Obituary  notice,  176. 
Wheeler,   General   Sir   Francis, 

Obituary  notice,  146. 
Whistler  v.  Buskin,  215. 
Whit- Monday  holiday-makers,  60. 
Whittingham,      Major  -  General 

Ferdinand,  Obituary  notice,  146. 
"Who's  who  in  1878,"  4. 
Whyte-Melville,    Lady    Catharine, 

Obituary  notice,  186. 
Whyte-Melville,    liajor.    Obituary 

notice,  187. 
WiGAN,  Colliery  Explosion  at,  64. 
WiGAN,  Mr.  Alfred  Sydney,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  181. 
WiLBERFORCE,      BiSHOP,      Memorial 

Church  to  the  late,  85. 
Wilde,  Lieut.-Gbn.  Sir  Alfred  T., 

Obituary  notice,  139. 
Wilkinson,  Dr.  B.,  Obituary  notice, 

162. 
Will,  Curious  ezecntion  of  a,  65;  of 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  60. 
Willis,  Dr.  Robert,  Obituary  notice, 

170. 
Woking,  Erection  of  an  apparatus  for 

cremation,  127. 
Wolselby,   Snt  Garnet,   appointed 

Governor  of  Cyprus,  [79]. 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  Aoddent  at,  82, 


Tardley,  Sir  Willluc,  Obituary 
notice,  187. 

Yellow  Fever  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  [354],  86. 

Yelverton,  Admiral  Sib  H.  It,  Obi- 
tuary notice,  162. 

Yule,  Captain  Charles  Baxpfibld, 
Obituary  notice,  ]  82. 
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